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FASTI CATHOLICI. 


: DISSERTATION IX. 
Objections and difficulties. 


CHAPTER I. 
Otyections which may be made to the principles and assump- 
tions on which we have hitherto proceeded ; and the answers 
fo them. 


Szcrion I.—Reasons for stopping at this period in the prose- 
cution of the proper 8ubject of the work. 
HE regular course and progecution of our subject would 
now require us to enter on that branch of our inquiries 
which is destined henceforward to occupy our time and at- 
tention exclusively ; and which we entitle Origines Kalen- 
darie : but before we do this we consider it advisable to 
stop for various purposes. Some things in the preceding 
part of our work were reserved for future explanations ; and 
we 8hall not have a more convenient opportunity of sapply- 
ing those explanations than the present. Besides this we 
are well aware that the principles and'asxumptions on which 
we have hitherto proceeded are not 80 obvious at first s1ght, 
nor 80 unquestionable, but that objections may possbly be 
raiged to them ; which we are bound to anticipate, and to 
the best of our ability to anzwer. We propose therefore to 
gugpend the resumption of our proper subject until this pre- 
lminary duty shall have been discharged ; and 8uch objec- 
tions and difficulties, as appear to us most likely to occur to 
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Objections and difficulties. DISS, IX. 
the minds of our readers, hall (if possible) have been asatis- 
factorily answered and removed. 


Secr0N II.—i. The distinction made by Scripture between the 
first three days of the hexatmeron and the last three. 

The first difficulty of this kind, which we consider likely 
to have suggested itself, affects the reckoning of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle ; that is the first and simplest of the measures 
of time, and the ultimate element of all. We have considered 
this cycle to have gone on uniformly and 8ubject to one and 
the same law from the very first day of the Mosaic creation ; 
and yet Scripture itself seems to have made a distinction be- 
tween the first three days of the 8zame hexatmeron or week 
of creation and the last three. 

That Scripture has made a distinction of a certain kind 
between the days of the hexatzmeron themselves cannot be 
denied ; but it is not one which affects the reckoning of the 
cycle of night and day. It is certain that Scripture begins 
the account of the work of creation with gumming up the 
proceedings of the first day in the terms, © And there was 
evening and there was morning, one day ;” and ends it with 
gumming up those of the last in the szxme manner; © And 
there was evening and there was morning, the 8izth day ;” and 
gubjoins the 8ame summary of the proceedings of the day at 
the end of every day between : 80 that Scripture itself makes 
no distinction in its mode of reckoning these days from the 
first to the last ; but applies the same rule to them all. 

If then it makes any distinction between the tfirst three 
days of this week and the next three, it could not be a 
distinction which affected them as parts or members of the 
Succesgion of night and day. It is a distinction too rather 
imphed in Scripture itself than affirmed by it ; but whether 
imphed or affirmed, it is nothing which even Scripture sup- 

pozes to have affected the succesgion of the noctidiurnal 
cycle. It is certainly to be collected from the Scriptural 
account of the week of creation, that both the gun and the 
moon became visible on the fourth day; and from that fact 
it appears to be only a necessary inference that neither of 
them could have been visible before the fourth day. It fol- 
lows that for the first three days of the hexatmeron the un 
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could not have been viable; and this distinction between 
the first three days of this week and the last three de facto 
must be allowed to have existed; vis. that for the first three 
there was no vigible sun ; for the last three there was. 

But there was light on the first three days notwithstand- 
ing this distinction, as much as on the last three. No one 
requires to be told that the act of the first day itself was the 
production of light ; and the distinction thereby established 
between the alternation of darkness and light. And if there 
was both darkness and light on this first day, no one can 
doubt that there must have been the 8ame on each of the 
other two. But if there was both darkness and light, each 
in its turn, on each of these days ; there was both night and 
day, both an evening and a morning, on each, every thing 
in short which the integrity of the noctidiurnal cycle could 
require; with this difference only, that the distinction in ques- 
tion, indispensable to this integrity, the alternation of light 
and dark, each in its proper order of succession to the other 
and each in its proper proportion to the other, in this first 
instance of all was neither mediately nor immediately de- 
termined by the &un. It is clear that in the estimation of 
Scripture this was not sufficient to make these three days an 
exception to the common rule and reckoning of the nocti- 
diurnal eycle ; though 1t must be admitted that there have 
been chronologers who have set these three days agide from 
the general 8uecession of noctidiurnal time, and have begun 
their actual reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle from the 
fourth day, not from the first. 

The primary element of time is the revolution of the earth 
about its own axis ; and the proper measure of that revolu- 
tion, from the mean sun to the mean sun again, is the period 
of 24 hours. The cycle of night and day is the alternate 
Succession of darkness and light which accompanies this re- 
volatipn perpetually. This latter is the 8ensible test of the 
former. Without the visible distinetion of darkness and 
light, as sacceeding each other at stated intervals of time, 
mankind would have no sensible proof of the reality of the 
diurnal revolution, except that of the apparent motion of the 
stars above their heads; and this s8engible attestation of the 
reality of that revolution is due to the instrumentality of the 
B 2 
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4 Objections and difficulties. DISS. IT. 


gun : 80 that, while the sun continues to shine on the earth 
and the earth to revolve about its own axis, it is impossible 
that there should not be this external and visible proof of 
the reality of that revolution alzso. 

But suppose the light of the &un withdrawn: is it a ne- 
ces8ary consequence that the diurnal revolution also& must 
ceage? For if-not, then it is conceivable that there might 
still be the zzme measurement of time by means of the revo- 
lation of the earth about its own axis, and yet no senzible 
distinction in the process of that revolution, no 8nccession of 
light and dark, no cycle of night and day. Nor does it fol- 
low that because s8uch beings as men could not judge of the 
actual succession of time, as measured by this revolution, 
under 8uch circumstances, there might not be beings in the 
universe who could : much less that the presence or the ab- 
8ence of any such outward distinction in the parts of the 
SUCCe8Sion as this would make any difference to the Divine 
apprehension of the noctidiurnal 8uccession, or of the course 
and 8uccession of time as measured perpetually by the revo- 
lution of the earth about its own axis. 

It does not indeed appear that the cage which we are sup- 
posing was ever of actual occurrence ; at least in connection 
with our own system ; when the first thing done, preliminary 
to any other operation or effect in the process of creation it- 
elf, was to bring into being the sensible and standing proof 
of the reality of the diurnal revolution in the alternation of 
bght and dark which accompanies it. Were there reason to 
guppose that this revolution itself was not going on during 
the first three days, exactly in the 8zxme manner as during 
the next three days, and in fact as it has done ever since ; 
that would be a serious difficulty. We should lay ourselves 
open to the objection of having based the whole of our 
system upon the assnmed existence of three days which 
never had an actual exzstence; or had a different actual ex- 
istence from that of any three days after them. But we 
know of no foundation* for any such distinction as this. It 
can never be proved from Scripture that the Mosaic creation 
is the absolute commencement of any one of the existing 
measures of time, except relatively to ourselves and to that 
creation as the beginning of our own proper system of 
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things. There is no difficulty therefore in suppozing that, 
though the light of the &wn might have been extinguished 
before the epoch of the Mogaic creation, the revolution of 
the earth about its own axis might never have been inter- 
rupted. 

No one can doubt, (no one at least is at liberty to doubt, 
and no one ought to doubt,) that for the particular interval 
between the ante-mundane state of things and the Mosaic 
creation, whatsoever the duration of that interval might be, 
there must have been reasons which required the temporary 
extinction of the light of the sun, and yet no interruption of 
the course and 8nccession of time in any of its measures. 
What those reasons were we can never know for- certain at 
prezent ; because Scripture itself has been mlent concerning 
them. All that we will venture to say on that question is, 
That, had more light been thrown by revelation on the eco- 
nomy of the Mosaic creation, and on its connection with 
every antecedent state of things in its proper order of time, 
and particularly as the epoch of the creation of mankind ; 
possibly it might have appeared that the process of creation 
even from the first was purposely reflected in the Mosaic as 
in a glass; and that the reasons which required this special 
digpensation, affecting the first three days of the Mosaic cre- 
ation, had their foundation in the analogy of the first act of 
creation itself, at a distance of time immeasurably and incal- 
culably anterior to the Mosaic. 

But with regard to this dispensation itself ; it appears 
from the testimony of Scripture that the proper act of the 
first day was the production of light; from which fact it 
must have been inferred that the preexisting state of things 
was one of darkness, even had Scripture itself not told us 
just before, that © Darkness was upon the face of the deep®.” 
We may collect also that light must have been called into 
being on this first occasion at once, and by the fiat of the 
Deity : that there could have been no intermediate state of 
things between light and dark, like that of twilight ; but 
that light was evoked instantaneously out of the midst of 

darkness, and that darkness 8uch of which the human imagi- 
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6 Objections and difficulties. DISS. IX. 
nation at present cannot form even an idea ; the darkness of 
chaos itself. | 


The -observation of Longinus on those zmple words of 
Genesis Þ, « Let there be light, and there was light,” is well 
known. They are an instance of the true sublime ; but the 
principle of: their sublimity resides in the just and adequate 
idea which they convey of Omnipotence : that with Ommi- 
potence to will is to do: the word is no s80o0ner pronounced 
than followed by the effect. The idea of instantaneousness 
is necessarily included in that of omnipotent energy. We 
might have inferred then, even from the just observation of 
the heathen critic, that the instantaneous production of light 
was implied in these few words. The 8ame conchlusion is 
deducible from the testimony of St. Paul ; who refers to the 
first act of creative power and energy thus exerted in the 
production of light in the words, O Ocos 6 elz@v ex oxorovs Gs 
Aduyar*® : words, which would not have been used by any one 
who paid the least attention to propriety of language, except 
to express the instant effulgence of light out of the midst of 
darkness. 

With regard to the manner indeed in which this light 
itself was produced, it is not for us to explain it ; Scripture 
not having thought proper 80 to do. Scripture however has 
told us all that we have any occasion to know concerning it ; 
viz. that God willed it, and therefore it came into 'existence. 
It is just as possible with God to give light without the sun, 
as to withhold hght with the 8wun. No human eye indeed 
could have witnessed the former phenomenon at the Mosaic 
creation ; but human eyes did witness a phenomenon gmilar 
to it, probably for 40 years, in the pillar of the cloud-which 


. for 40 years gave light by night to the people of Israel in 


the desert : and they twice witnessed the latter, once in the 
miraculous darkness of Egypt, and again in the miraculous 
darkness at the crucifixion. And if we construe the unful- 
filled prophecies of Scripture rightly, they are destined- to 
witness it a third time, and on a much greater scale than 
ever, before every thing comes to an end. 

We meet with traditions, which go far back into antiquity, 


t Gen. 1. 3. © 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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and among nations the oldest of mankind ; from which it 
might be inferred at first aight that, in supplying the absence 
of our own sun at the beginning of the system to. which it 
serves at pregent as the appointed source both of light and 
of heat, it pleased the Creator to make use of the light of one 
of the fixed stars. Traditions we 8ay are extant which im- 
ply that Sirius, (the nearest to our system of the fixed stars, 
and consequently the largest and brightest, as they all ap- 
pear to us,) at the beginning of the present system of things, 
was in the ascendant; and in 80me manner or other directly 
connected with the origin of the system itself. And though 
guch traditions answered no other use or purpose, they would 
tall render an important service in explaining and account- 
ing for those peculiar feelings, 80metimes of superstitious 
dread, s8ometimes of reverential awe and admiration, with 
which this tar in particular, as the most active and powerful 
in its influence, and as the most closely connected with our 
earth, of all the host of heaven, appears to have been always 
regarded in the east. It is certain too, and it may at any 
time be put to the test of calculation, that, at the true season 
of the year of the Mosaic creation, Sirius and the gun were 
approaching to a 8tate of conjunction, and Sirius was rigng 
only a short time after the sun. 

So far however as concerns the extraordinary provigion of 
light on this occasgion, it 1s expressly declared m Scripture 
that the light, which supplied the absence of the swn on the 
first of these three days, was called forth by the mouth of 
God; and, as St. Paul further insinuates, out of the womb 
of darkness. Consequently it could not have been derived, 
mediately or immediately, from any of the 8tars. It is added 
m Scripture too, that God himeelf divided this light from 
the darkness; and that, agreeably to the distinction which 
he himself had juet established, he called the light day and 
the darkness night. The meaning of which representation we 
apprehend to be that even the light, now produced in the 
first instance by the act of the Creator himself, was allowed 
no longer a term of existence than the ordinary interval of 
a day: and therefore that even this light, 80 brought mto 
being at one period of this first day, must have been extin- 
guished again at 8ome other. And from this we must infer 


Re 
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that it was produced in the morning and extinguizhed again 


.in the evening of this day; in each instance by the act of 


the Creator himself; in order that day might begin to be 
reckoned from the moment of its appearance, and night from 
the moment of its disappearance. For this it appears to us 


1s the only construction which can properly be put on the 


words, © And God divided the light from the darkness 9.” * 
And when we consider that this was taking place in this 
first instance of all at the vernal equinox, it will appear not 


. only a probable, but possibly even a certain and necessary, 


inference, that the moment prescribed for the first manifesta- 
tion of this light must have been the proper beginning -of 
the equinoctial day, G a. x. of mean time; and the moment 
appointed for its disappearance again, the proper beginning 

of the equinoctial night, G6 y. x. of mean time. In this cage 
also we shall perceive a much greater propriety in the uge of 
the word divided, as applied to this fact of the separation of 
light and of darkness, and to the interval assigned to each. 
The proper notion implied in division is that of equipartition ; 
and where the subject of the divigion was the period of 24 
hours, and the parts of the division were the equinoctial day 
and the equinoctial night, it is almost self-evident that divi- 
gion in such a case must have been tantamount to equi- 
partition. The natural proportion of night to day and of day 
to night is that of equality ; 8uch as can hold good between 
them only at the equinoxes. The night and the day make- 


up the noctidiurnal cycle; and each of them has the same 


right to one half of the period of 24 hours which properly 
measures this cycle. Scripture itself, as we have 8een «©, de- 
8ignated the equinoctial day as a perfect day ; as the type or 
exemplar of what a perfect day, a day neither more nor less 
than the truth of its nature, ought to be. 

And herein we may observe another coincidence. Had 
this 8eparation of the first day and of the first night even at 
the season of the vernal equinox been made in the usual 
manner by the appearance and the disappearance of the 8un, 
it could not without a miracle have been effected 80 com- 
pletely in accordance to the proper limit and measure of the 
duration of each, required by the necessity of the case. It 
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._ 08.1.8.2. First three days of the Hexatmeron. 8 
is well known that according to the existing constitution of 
things, and while the atmosphere surrounds the earth on all-. 
sIides, the phenomenon of twilight is an inseparable accident 
of the alternation of light and dark, and of the distinction 
of day and night as made by the sensible appearance and 
disappearance of the un; and that there is daylight some 
time before the actual appearance of the sun, and some time 
after. its actual disappearance ; and that just before or just 
after its first or its last appearance. there is almost the light 
of perfect day. And this phenomenon could not have been 
prevented even in the first instance of all, except by suspend--. 
ing the refractive power of the atmosphere ; and yet to what- 
80ever extent it might have been permitted to prevail in this 
first instance of all, and at the equinox, to the s8ame extent it 
must have interfered with the just proportion of light and 
dark one to the other, at all times in the abstract, and par- 
ticularly 80 at the equinox ; if that is one of strict equality. 

Under the circumstances of the case, there could. be no 
8uch disturbance as thiss On the first day of the hexac- 
meron the atmogsphere was not yet in existence. The produc- 
tion of the atmosphere, which the Hebrew calls Rekiang, 
the Septuagint Ereptwua, the vulgate Firmamentum, and our 
own version renders by Firmament, was the work of the 
gecond day. The divigion itself was made not by the ap- 
pearance or the disappearance of the sun, but by the act of 
the Deity ; causing the light to begin to shine at a particular 
moment, and to cease to shine at a particular moment too ; 
the former defining the beginning, the latter the end, of the 
natural interval, measured in mean time, which was the 
fittest to constitute and to be called the equinoctial day ; 
_ and to have for its counterpart a similar interval, devoted to 
and commensurate with the equinoctial night. 

We may infer also from the fact of there being as yet no 
 atmosphere on this first day, that the light, which supplied 
the visible presence of the sun and made the day, was pro- 
bably radiated from the zenith ; that being, 80 far as we can 
conceive, the only point from which it could emanate 80 as 
to fall on all parts of the surface of the earth beneath it, and 
to illuminate it to the just extent of half its entire cireum- 
ference at once. Had the sun itself been in a capacity on 
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this day to serve its natural use and purpose in lighting up 
the earth; yet if there was as yet no atmosphere to refract 
its rays, and to turn them inwardly in every direction on 
the earth ; even the gun would not have produced its proper 
effect in illuminating the earth, until it had: reached its cul- 
minating point, the point of noon. 

We may conclude too that this alternate appearance and 
disappearance of light, which made the proper distinction 
between the parts of the noctidiurnal cycle on the first 
day, was repeated on the 8econd day, and on the third also. 
We may collect also from the analogy of the first day, on 
which the proper beginning of the -work of the day was de- 
termined to the proper beginning of the day also, G a. x. of 
mean time, that the beginning or the work -of every other 
day, in all probability, was swmilarly determined to the same 
time of the day, G a. x.; though that is not a neceazary 
CONSCqQuENCe, Nor in fact, as far as we can perceive, in every 
instance a matter of importance. _ 


Section III.—ii. Double epock of the noctidiurnal cycle. 


It may be objected to our asxumptions that we reckon the 
noctichurnal cycle from s8wnset, or 18 hours from midnight, 
and that we consider this to have been its proper and origi- 
nal rule; and yet that we reckon it from midnight also, in 
conformity to the Julian rule ; professing to regard the cycle 
itself all the time as one and the 8ame thing perpetually. 

But to this objection we reply, that there is no inconzst- 
ency even in & double rule of the noctidiurnal reckoning, 
though one of these rules may be different from the other ; 
provided both are not supposed to be in use at once, or if 
both are in use 8imultaneously, provided both are not sup- 
posed to be applied to the same cycle, or to the same gucces- 
gion of cycles perpetually, at once. The noctidiurnal cycle, 
in the sense in which we use these terms, cannot be distin- 
guished from the period of 24 hours; and no one surely will 
maintain that a given 8uccession of periods of 24 hours might 
not be reckoned from any epoch ; and any number of such 
SUCCESSIONs, each from a proper epoch of its own ; | and that 
all might not be going on as 80 reckoned in conjunction too; 
yet each without interfering with the rest. 
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The true answer to this objection however is that the 
noctidiurnal cycle is one thing in itself and as an individual 
measure of time, and another thing as an element which 
enters into the other measures of time distinct from itself, 
the menstrual and the annnal. Its proper epoch, in the 
former capacity, is gunset or 18 hours from midnight. Its 
proper epoch, as mixed up with the annual measure of time, 
is that of this annual cycle: and that is the mean vernal 
equinox. The noctidiurnal cycle therefore, as mixed up with 
the annual from the first, must bear date from the point of 
the mean vernal equinox. 

There is no necessary connection between the point of the 
mean vernal equinox and any one point of the noctidiurnal 
revolution, more than another : but, if the case was 80 ordered 
by the appointment of the Creator at first, that the actual 


commencement of annual time in connection with the pre- 


eent system of things bore date from the point of the mean 
vernal equinox and from the point of midnight also, then 
nature itself must be said to have prescribed this double 
rule of the reckoning of. the noctidiurnal cycle even from the 
first. 
_ The first actual revolution of the earth about its own axis, 
m' connection with the present system of things, having be- 
gun at sunset or at 18 hours from midnight, this would be 
the proper epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, and of the period 
of 24 hours commensurable with it, ever after. 'The first 
actual mean vernal ingress, the first mean vernal equinox for 
the proper meridian, having taken place ix hours later, 1. e. 
at midnight, this would be the proper epoch both of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle and of the period of 24 hours, as mixed up from 
the first with the annual cycle. The former would be the 
primitive rule ; the latter, agreeable to the Juhan : the for- 
mer, an actual rule from the first; the latter, virtually 80 
even from the first, and in the course of time destined to be- 
come actual as much as the former. To this s8abject how- 
ever we 8hall have occasion to return hereafter. 
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Section I'V.—ii. The annual cycle of the Fasti dated from 
the first day of the hexatmeron ; yet the 8un itself not 
visible before the fourth. 


It may be objected to the principles and arrangements of 
our system of time that the solar cycle of our Fasti, the 
natural measure of time which we call the annual cycle, is 
dated from the first day of the hexatmeron ; and yet that 
Scripture would appear to restrict it to the fourth ; if the 
gun at least was not yet in existence, or was not yet vigible, 
before the fourth. 

It must be admitted, in simple and unhesitating deference 
to the Mosaic account of the creation, that the gun did not 
become visible before the fourth day of the hexaemeron. Thus 
much we are bound to admit ; and thus much we are willing 
to admit to the fullest extent. But whether the appearance 
of the sun for the first time on the fourth day is a proof that 
the Sun was not in existence, and not merely not yet viable, 
before that day ; that is a totally different question. There 
is no necessary foundation for this further inference, in the 
8mple fact of the appearance of the gun for the first time on 
this day: and if the earth was actually in existence before 
the fourth day, (of which no one can doubt,) that must do 
much to prove that the sun also must have been in existence 
before the fourth day : for the earth and the sun are 80 con- 
nected together, and are 80 related one to the other, that it 
is 8carcely possible to conceive the existence of one of them 
apart from that of the other ; especially the existence of the 
earth and not that of the gun alsvo. We might perhaps con- 
ceive the 8un to be already in existence, and yet not neces- 
8arily the earth ; but we can scarcely imagine the existence 
of the earth, and yet not that of the un. 

If however both the earth and the sun had an actual exist- 
ence on the first day of the hexazmeron, then there is no 
reason whatsoever to suppose that the beginning of annual 
time, in connection with the present system of things, must 
have borne date only from the fourth day of the hexazmeron, 
because the 8un became visible for the first time only on 
that day. No proposition in physical astronomy is more 
undeniable than this ; That the revolution of the earth about 
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the 8un, (which is what we mean when we speak of the year 
or of the annual cycle,) has nothing whatsocever to do with 
the vigibility or the invisibility of the 8un itself. There may 
be differences of opinion among men of science about the 
nature of light and heat, and about the manner in which 
both are connected at present with the sun, and both are 
dependent on the s8un ; but there can be none we apprehend 
on this point, That though neither light nor heat de facto 
proceeded from the sun, yet while the mass of the 8un and 
the mass of the earth respectively continued the same, while 
the law of attraction, and whatsoever else it is which con- 
spires with that to determine and govern the revolution of 
8econdary bodies in the 8olar system around their primary 
one, continued to operate in the same way, the circulation of 
the earth about the un, once begun, might continue to go 
on, and annual time, from a given point in its orbit to the 
8ame again, might continue to be measured, in the same way. 

There is no real difficulty then in this seeming anomaly of 
the first appearance of the 8un three days after annual time, 
in connection with our own system, had actually begun. 
The case of the first three days of the hexazmeron was pe- 
culiar ; but not 8 in any respect which made any real 
difference to the constant reckoning either of noctidiurnal 
time or of annual. They had every thing necessary to con- 
stitute days, albeit not through the instrumentality of the 
sun; and if they must enter the reckoning of noctidiurnal 
time as perfect and complete parts of that succession, they 
cannot be excluded from that of annual: for there never yet 
was a cycle of the former kind which did not find its proper 
place, either wholly or in part, in a cycle of the latter kind. 
It will be 8een hereafter that the first actual cycle of annual 
time dated from the first mean vernal equinox, in connection 
with our system, bears date from midnight on the first of 
the days of the hexazmeron : and that must be demonstra- 
tive proof that the actual revolution of the earth around the 
gun was going on three days before the actual appearance 
of the sun. 

' The truth is, (as we have already observed,) that the 
Mosaic creation was not the absolute commencement of any 
one of the measures of time. It might be 80, or rather it 
must have been 80, relatively to us ; but it was not 80 in it- 
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8elf. There is no reason therefore to suppose that any one 
measure of time, which was going on before the Mosaic crea- 
tion, was 8uspended or interrupted, much less changed, by 
the Mosaic creation itself. But this too is a point on _—_— 
we 8hall have occasion to 8zsy more hereafter. 


Section V. iv.—The lunar cycle of the Fasti dated from the 
8th day of the hezatmeron, yet the moon produced or made 
visible on the fourth. 

It may be objected to our asxumptions that the epoch of 
the lunar cycle of our Fasti, (that is of the perpetual reckon- 
ing of true mean lunar time, as we suppose, embodied 
theremn,) is the sixth day of the hexacmeron, dated from gun- 
zet or 18 hours from midnight, according to the primitive 
rule; and yet the moon itself was either first produced or 
firss made vigible on the fourth. And for this objection 
there would geem to be a priori a better foundation than for 
any other which has yet been mentioned ; for neither of 
these facts can be demied ; and yet at first sght they appear 
to be mconsstent. | 

The work of the fourth day of the week of creation, what- 
80ever that was, according to Scripture, was confined to the 
gun and to the moon ; and must be 80 understood. The 
stars indeed are mentioned alsof, as if they too in 8xome man- 
ner or other were included in the operation of this day ; but 
the meaning and reference of that allusion is doubtful, and 
we may possibly have occagion to consider it again hereafter. 
With regard however to the proper work of this day, as 8up- 
posed to be restricted to the gan and to the moon ; it cannot 
be necessarily collected from the Mosaic account that either 
of them was brought into ting on that day. It can be 
collected with certainty only that both of them appeared for 
the first time on the fourth day, just as, under 8imilar cir- 
cumstances, they have been 8een to appear ever 8ince; from 
which fact the inference is both just and inevitable, that 
neither of them had 8 appeared in the course of this week 
until then. 

And though Scripture is silent about the precise time and 
manner of this first appearance of either, we hope it is nei- 
ther presumptuous nor unreasonable to conjecture, or even to 


f Gen. i. 16. 
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assume, that the time and the mode of the first appearance 
of the sun in particular on this occasion was the usual time 
and the ugual manner at which and in which it has always 
been 8een to appear in the morning, for a given. meridian, 
three days after the vernal equinox : which on this particular 
occasion, and as referred to the meridian of the ancient 
Jerusalem, would not be more than five or six minutes of 
mean time before the proper beginning of the equinoctial 
day, 6 a. x.; the 8ame time in all probability on the morning 
of this fourth day, at which, (had there been a visible 8un to 
rige on the morning of the first day, and an atmosphere to 
refract the rays of that un, and to elevate the disc of that 
gun before it was actually above the horizon,) it would have 
appeared to be rising even on the morning of the first day*. 

But with respect to the moon; and to the actual time and 
mode of the first visible appearance of that luminary also ; 
chronologers both ancient and modern have generally taken 
it for granted that the moon was either first created, or first 
made to appear, in a state of conjunction or in a state of 
oppoition : 1. e. either at the new or at the full. Nor can it 
be demied that prima facie this would perhaps be the most 
natural and obvious apprehension of the state of the cage. 
Yet on reflection it would be difficult to say what necessary 
foundation there could be for this supposition ; or why the 
moon might not be created, or made to appear, in any state 
of the phasis as much as in that of the full; or at any period 
of the synodic revolution as much as at that of the conjunc- 
tion. It is evident that a question hke this could never be 
decided by pregumptions of this kind ; that is by mere consi- 
derations a priori or reasons of probability. It is a question 
of fact; and like all questions of fact it must be determined 
by testimony and testimony only: by the testimony of 
Scripture, if that is to be had; by the testimony of astro- 
nomy, that is by actual calculation, to supply the absence of 
Scriptural testimony to the fact, if that is wanting. 

Now the fourth day of the hexazmeron, under every con- 

* It is found upon calculation that for the latitude of Jerusalem and 
under ordinary circumstances, true sunrise on the morning of April 28 


B. C. 4004 would have been about 5 h. 56m. $1 8ec. A. M. apparent time ; 
about 5 h. 54 m. 418ec. mean time. Refraction would make a difference 


of about 2 m. 12 8ec. in anticipation. 
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ceivable state of this first manifestation bf the moon, being 
still the only authentic and credible date of that first appear- 
ance itself ; the inference which we draw from this fact is 
that this first appearance could not have coincided with the 
full. For if the moon first appeared at the full, it must have 
appeared first in the evening, rising as the sun was getting. 
Now 8unset on the fourth day, according to the primitive rule 
of the noctidiurnal cycle, (the rule of Scripture, the rule 
which is strictly observed in the reckoning of every day in 
this week of creation,) must have been considered and repre- 
8ented as the evening of the fifth day. So that on this prin- 
ciple the actual date of the first manifestation of the moon, 
in the 8tyle of Scripture, and in the continuous reckoning of 
all the days of this week according to the same rule, must 
have been the fifth day, not the fourth. This argument it 
appears to us is decigive that the moon was not made to 
appear first in the state of opposition ; that is, at the fall. 

And with respect to the other hypothesis of its being first 
made to appear in the state of conjunction ; if we will only 
gubmit our opinions and judgments on this question, as it 
concerns the moon as much as the un, to the guidance and 
direction of Scripture, instead of being influenced by our 
own preposses810ns and prejudices; we 8hall 8ee reagon to 
conclude that the 8tate of the conjunction is as much ex- - 
cluded by the circumstances of this first manifestation, as 
that of the oppoxition. : 

We must infer from the testimony of Scripture, plainly 
and hterally understood, that the moon was made to appear 
on this first occasion in a visible 8tate; but at the conjune- | 
tion the moon is not and cannot be visible. We do not 
argue 8mply that if it appeared at all, in the etrict 8ense of 
that word, it must have been visible at the time : nor do we 
insist, as we might if we pleased, that the question is either 
that of the moon's having been first created on this day, m 
the strictest 8ense of the word, or that of its having first ap- 
peared on this day, in the 8ense of first becoming visible 
upon it ; 80 that, if the former was not the cage on this day 
in particular, the latter must have been 80. We are content 
to waive this particular argument for the decision of the pre- 
8ent question ; and still we may contend that, according to 
the description of the circumstances of the first appearance of 
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the moon on this day, given in scripture or reasonably to be 
collected from the language of Scripture, it could not have 
been dark; it must have been more or less pozsessed of ' 
light, and consequently more or less visible. 

« And God s8aid, Let there be Licuts in the firmament of 
the heaven, to divide the day from the night ... and let them 
be for LiGarts in the firmament of the heaven to give 116ut 
upon the earth : and it was 80. And God made two great. 
LIGHTs, the greater Licnr to rule the day, and the lesser 
LIGHT to rule the night... and God set them in the firmament 
of the heaven, to give LieauT upon the earth, and to rule over 
the day and over the night, and to divide the L16ur from the 
darkness®.” | 
. If this representation was intended to apply to the moon 
as well as to the 8un, and to be as true of the former at the 
time and under the circumstances of this first manifesta- 
tion as of the latter; then it appears to us only a necessary 
mference from it that the name and description of a lumi- 
nary, of a luminous body, at the time, (which must be what 
Scripture intends here by a light,) were just as applicable to 
the moon, in its proper place and in its proper degree, as to 
the 8un. If the gun was a luminous body at this very time, 
80 was the moon: if the 8un was actually to be 8een giving 
light at this very time, 80 must the moon have been een to 
be giving light, to 8ome extent or other, too. In a word, if 
this description implies that the s8un was thus set in the fir- 
mament on this occasion, for the first time, in the actual dis- 
charge of its proper office and functions as the source of 
light to the earth; 80 must it imply that the moon was 80 
too, in the discharge of its own office in relation to the earth, 
as the dispenser of light to it also, in a certain proportion and 
to a certain extent, as much as the &un. We must infer 
then from the terms of this description, as applicable to the 
moon as well as to the sun, that the moon must have ap- 
peared on this first occasion more or less endued with light, 
that is, more or less illuminated : from which fact it necessa- 

rily follows that it was not at this time in.a state of conjunc- 


_ tion with the 8un. 


In what state then it may be demanded must it be sup- 
a Gen. i. 14—18. 
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posed to have been? The answer to this question, as we have 
observed, is to be obtained either from testimony or from 
calculation. Testimony, it appears, the testimony of Holy 
Writ, determines it only within certain hmits ; as neither the 
8tate of the opposition nor the state of the conjunction, and 
consequently as 8ome 8tate between the two; but what, it has 
left indefinite. The ultimate decision of the question then 
must be left to calculation ; or, (what amounts to the 8ame 
thing in the end,) to the uninterrupted representation of 
actual lunar time itself, according to one and the same law, 
and that the natural law of the succession from first to 
last. 

This perpetual representation of the course and gucceasion 
of lunar time is exhibited in the lunar cycle of our tables ; 
and to that we refer our readers at present. With respect to 
the test of calculation, doubts might very reasonably be en- 
tertained with regard to the degree of reliance which might 
be placed on calculations carried 80 far back as B. C. 4004 ; 
the object of which too was to determine the state of the 
lunar momenta on a particular day in that year; though 
these are confessedly among the most difficult and the most 
uncertain with which astronomy has to deal. We do not he- 
sItate however to affirm that calculation will never determine 
the lunar conjunction of April B. C. 4004, for the proper me- 
ridian, in a manner at variance with the conclusion to which 
we have come; viz. that the moon was neither in a state of op- 
poaition nor in a 8tate of conjunction on the fourth day of the 
hexaemeron, but in a certain state between the two; and 
that the more exact the calculation itself, and the more to be 
depended on, the more certainly will the date of the primary 
lunar conjunetion for the proper meridian be determined to 
the fifth day of the hexa&meron, not to the fourth : proofs of 
which we hope to produce hereafter. 

The inference therefore, 8uggested by the gs and 
natural construction of the language of Scripture itself, that 
the date of the lunar conjunction in the week of the hexa&- 
meron could not have been the morning of the fourth day, 
would thus be found to be confirmed by calculation : and if 
we may ass8ume, (as we have done in our general lunar 
tables,) that the actual date of this primary conjunction was 
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the evening of the sixth day, reckoned according to the pri- 
mitive rule, the evening of the fifth day according to the 
Juhan rule, April 29 at 18 hours from midnight ; then the 
true age of the moon on the morning of the fourth day could 
not have been less than 28 days of mean time; and this 
being 36 hours before the end of the mean synodic revolu- 
tion, it is the ordinary age of the moon at the time of the 


last phasis; the age of the moon under ordi circum- 
stances, when it is visible for the last time in the morning, 
rising before the sun. 


We conclude then that the actual state of the manifestation 
of the moon, on this first occasion and on the fourth day of 
the hexatmeron, was that of the last phasis. At least it may 
reasonably be assumed, that if the moon was actually in con- 
junction with the 8un any time on the fifth day, not earher 
than noon, in 8uch a state of the air as that of paradise and 
for 8uch a climate as that of paradise, it must stall have been 
visible not long before 6 4. x. on the morning of the fourth 
day, 30 hours at least before the conjunction. The exact 
moment indeed of the actual appearance of the moon on this 
morning would be that of the appearance of the sun: and if 
this was about 5 h. 57 m. apparent time, as we concluded, 80 
must the former also have been. But the moon, being 36 h. 
at this time distant from the conjunction, would be 20® or 21* 
higher up in the sky than the 8un: © that if the latter was 
riging on this morning cir. 5h. 57m., the former by mean 
motion must have been rising cir. 4h. 37m. a. M.; 1. e. about 
lh. and 20m. before it became actually visible. 


Section VI. — On the probable reasons why the primary 
epock of lunar time was appointed to bear date not from 
the conjunction, but from a certain length of __ not less 
than a day, before the conjunction. 

The matter of fact, that is, the actual date of the first ap- 
pearance of the moon on the morning of the fourth day of 
the hexa#meron, is one thing ; the reason or reasons of the 
fact are another. We are properly concerned only with the 
former. As to the latter, to inquire into them as if we were 
competent to discover them, or as if we were entitled to 
judge of them, would be presumptuous in the highest degree. 
c2 
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If we ourselves then venture to offer any conjectures on this 
gubject, we wish them to be received as conjectures merely ; 
and as conjectures both conceived and proposed with an en- 
tire and absolute conviction both of the wisdom and of the 
fitness of every matter of fact connected with the week of 
creation, which inquiries conducted in the proper spirit may 
contribute to bring to light ; whether it be such as to carry 
along with itself the evidence of such wisdom- and fitness to 
our own apprehensions, or not. Inquiry indeed into any of 
the Divine dispensations, which proposes to ascertain only the 
simple matter of fact, or what the Divine will in a given in- 
stance has been pleased to ordain and appoint, does not ap- 
pear to be forbidden. It is culpable only when it leads us to 
criticige the Divine proceedings ; and to set up ourselves. as 
judges and censors of the acts of God: instead of at once 
acquiescing in the conclusion that, when inquiry has done 
its office, whatsoever it has brought to light, as clearly and 
indisputably the effect of the Divine appointment, for that 
very reason must be considered both wisest and best. 

One reason then for this peculiar economy relating to the 
moon may have been the fact which we have already col- 
lected from Scripture ; That as the moon was intended to- be 
the ruling luminary of the night, as the un was to be that 
of the day ; it might be only consistent with that destination 
that the moon should make its appearance on this first occa- 
810n In pos8e88i0n of hght, as well as the sun, yet 8till in the 
night time rather than im the day : a combination of cireum- 
stances which would require the appearance of both together, 
as nearly as possible at the point of sunrise : and therefore 
that of the moon in particular in the state of the last phasis, 
in which under ordinary circumstances it is still visible, rizing 
in the morning twilight, and asserting its relation to and its 
qurisdiction over the night for the last time, before its final 
disappearance preliminary to the conjunction. 

Another reason might be that the first actual appearance 
of the new moon, after the first true conjunction next in 
course, might coincide with the evening of the day on which 
man was created, the evening of the sixth day according to 


. the Julian rule, the evening of the seventh according to the 


primitive ; or at least with the evening next to that. Had 
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the moon been called into being in a state of conjunction on 
the morning of the fourth day ; the phasis in all probability 
must have been looked for on the evening of the fifth day— 
before the creation of man. But if the first conjunction took 
Place at evening on the fifth day, (which we apprehend to 
have been the case,) the phasis of this moon, it is to be sup- 
posed, would take place if not 24 hours afterwards at sunset 
on the sixth day, yet 48 hours afterwards, at sunset on the 
seventh day : in which case, it would not be prior to the 
creation of man ; and lunar time, in constant connection with 
the pregent system of things, even as the subject .of human 
observation, would not be older than human existence. And, 
if we are not mistaken, proofs of this coincidence are actually 
discoverable, and we may have occasion to produce them 
hereafter ; from which it will appear that the traditionary 
epoch of lunar time, in constant connection with the pre- 
zent system of things and with human existence from the 
first, was the luna tertia ; the third day after the creation 
of man, reckoned according to the primitive rule from 
gunget. 

A third reason, and, (if we may be permitted to express our 
own opinion on this point without appearing preeumptuous,) 
perhaps the most likely of all to have been the true reason, 
is to be 8ought for in two facts, both till future and to any 
thing but Omniscience still inscrutable, but to the Divine 
mind even then as good as present : one, the anomaly which 
would 8ometime be introduced into the course and s8ucces- 
mon of lunar time by the two miracles affecting the sun ; 
the other, the restitution of all the measures of time (the 
lunar as well as the rest) to the same relations at the birth 
of Jesus Christ as at the beginning of the present system of 


For the fact, as we shall 8ee hereafter, turns out to be that 
exactly 4000 years after the date of the Mosaic creation, 
A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, and consequently A. M. 4001, B. C. 4, 
all the mean measures of time, the noctidiurnal, the hebdo- 
madal, the menstrual, and the annual, came round to the 
very same tate in themselves, and to the very s8ame relations 
to each other, in which they set out in conjunction in the 
week of the Moeaic creation. It is capable of proof too, 
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(and we ourselves consider that we have proved it even in 
our former works,) that the year distinguished by this resti- 
tution, A. M. 4001, B. C. 4, was the true year of the birth of 
our Lord and only Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The mere statement of these facts is a proof that they 
were connected ; since nothing in a case of this kind can 
possibly be ascribed to chance. There was a necesaity then 
for this coincidence ; that is, that the measures of time 
8hould return to their original relations at the epoch of the 
Nativity ; and that the epoch of the Nativity 80 far should 
be the counterpart of that of the Mosaic creation. If this 
however was the case ; then, in the fact of this necessity and 
in that of the miracles, both present to the Divine apprehen- 
8ion of the future at this time and at once, (with humility 
be it 8poken,) we have all the explanation which seems to be 
necessary of the peculiar economy of the fourth day of the 
hexaemeron, relating to the moon. | 

Had the moon been in conjunction on the morning or in 
the evening of the fourth day ; then, if the two miracles were 
8till to take place at the proper time and still to produce the 
8ame effect, it would not have been possible for lunar time 
to return to the 8ame relations to every other description of 
time in the week of the Nativity, from which it set out mm 
the week of creation. It must have been found anticipating 
24 hours upon them. As it was, each of the miracles might 
take place in its proper order of time, and each might pro- 
duce its proper effect ; and yet this restitution of lunar time 
to its original relations in the week of the Nativity would 
take place too. Nay more, it would be proved by the event 
that the very anomaly, produced by those miracles on the 
reckoning of lunar time in particular before and after, would 
be the means of bringing about the coincidence itself; and 
that lunar time, reckoned continually from the evening of 
the fifth day of the hexatmeron down to the week of the 
Nativity, including this anomaly, would be the same thing in 
effect as lunar time, 8imilarly reckoned from the evening of 
the sixth day, exclusive of any 8uch anomaly, would other- 
wise have been. 

We may presume then that this particular 8tate 'of the 
case, with respect to the first appearance of the moon and 
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to the proper epoch of lunar time in the week of creation, 
was forecast with reference to these two things, (each of them 
humanly 8peaking contingent and future, but to the Divine 
apprehenson, even then, an absolute certainty and a present 
reality,) the birth of Jesus Christ, and the coincidences by 
which it must be distinguished in the return of the natural 
measures of time to their first principles, and to their origi- 
nal relations to each other ; and yet the 'two miracles also, 
in the time of Joshua and of Hezekiah respectively, and the 
anomaly which these would produce on the lunar measure 


of time in particular. 
Szcrion VII.—v. The lunar standard of the Fasti not one 
which astronomers have recognised or adopted. 


It may be objected also to this part of our system of time 
that the mean standard, on which the lunar cycle of our Fasti 
is baged, has not. been recognised in theory, or adopted in 
practice, by any astronomer, ancient or modern. 

The truth of the fact 80 objected in general must be ad- 
mitted. Among the: particular lunar standards, ancient or 
modern, collected and proposed in a former part of our 
work?, the particular standard of our own Fasti is not to be 
found in terms. And yet there are some among them, (espe- 
cially among those which are adopted at present,) which 
differ only slightly from it: and to say it has never been 
known, nor recognised, in any 8hape, if the period of 304 
years, on which it is founded and from which it has been 
obtained, has long been familiar to astronomers or chrono- 
logers, would not be true. 

In answer however to this objection in general we reply, 
that a fixed and invariable lunar standard, which shall al- 
ways be true and always real, is an impossibility. It may 
be conceivable in theory, but it can never be realized in prac- 
tice. It is the law of the lunar moments that they must go 
through a constant cycle of change and alternation, one the 
reverse of the other, though one always proportional to the 
other ; in other words, that they must always be either con- 
stantly accelerated or constantly retarded. The operation 
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of this law at prevent, (and in fact ever since the beginning 
. of the existing system of things, and long before its begin- 
ning too,) is a 8till continuing process of acceleration, which 
| Has not yet arrived at the point when it must begin to be 
reversed ; and to be succeeded by a contrary process of re- 
tardation. 

Tt is self-evident therefore that there neither is nor can 
be- an invariable standard of the mean lunar motzons; a 
standard which shall always represent the truth. Astrono- 
mers are agreed upon this point : and therefore the stand- 
ards which they propose are put forth only as those which 
hold good at a given time; but in the course of time wall 
require to be revised and corrected : and in general they as- 
gsume and propose them as true only from century to century. 
All that they do beyond this is to supply us with rules and 
formulz, (the result of theory and observation in combing- 
tion,) by means of which the standards of past times may - 
be recovered, within certain limits of exactness, from those 
which hold good at present ; or the standards of future times, 
within the 8ame degree of correctness, may be anticipated 
from those of the present. 

An assumed mean lunar standard, under these circum- 
stances, must either begin with being positive, or end with 
being 80. It cannot always be the actual standard ; or that 
which the necessity of the case requires. Now for the reck- 
oning of lunar time according to one and the 8ame rule, 
(and that a cyclical rule,) a fixed standard is indigpensable. 
And the question is or 8hould be only on what principle this 
is to be determined. If lunar time is to be reckoned perpe- 
tually m conjunction with 8olar in the 8ense of Julian ; it 
can be determined on one principle only. There is but one 
cyclical rule of lunar time which will perpetually answer the 
purpose of 8uch a reckoning in conjunction with Julian ; and 
that is the rule of the Metonic cycle. The proper standard 
of this cycle therefore is the proper one of our Fasti : and 
when we speak of this cycle, we mean the period of 304 
years, into which it enters a certain number of times com- 
pletely. 

And yet this 8tandard, for any thing which can be alleged 
to the contrary, may be the true abstract idea and represen- 
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tative of the mean lunar standard itself; as far as «auch an 
abstraction is capable of being realized in an actual standard - 


and at a given time. Though the actual lunar standard is 
constantly varying, it has its limits. Nature has prezcribed 
both its maximum and its minimum. It must go on de- 
creaging until it reaches the latter; and then it must begin 
to increase, and must go on increasing until 1t attains to 
the former : and this cycle, for any thing which appears to 
be known to the contrary, is destined to be of perpetual 
iteration and recurrencee Under these circumstances, if 
there be such a thing im rerum natura as a mean lunar 
standard, and consequently an invariable quantity of that 
* kind, it must be something as much greater than the actual 
standard when 1t reaches its minimum as less than it when 
it arrives at its maximum. 

It 8eems to be agreed upon among astronomers that the 
true cause of this liability of the mean lunar momenta to 
vary perpetually is the variability of the excentricity of the 
zolar orbit ; that while that excentricity continues to be di- 
minished the velocity of these momenta must continue to be 
increased ; and that, when the former begins to increase 
again, the latter also will begin to be retarded. It is agreed 
also that the excentricity has been constantly decreaging for 
a much longer interval of time than that which measures the 
duration of the Mosaic creation ; and it appears to be agreed 
too that it must till go on decreasing for thousands of years 
before it will arrive at the point when it must cease to be 
diminished —_ longer; and instead of that must begin to 
increase 

Now, cupporing the actual mean lunar standard of A. D. 
1801 to be correctly represented by the quantity, 


29d. 12h. 44m. 28. 865,537,0. 
then the formula, 
+ ©08- 034,136. «. 
— O08: 000,092,45. «x3 *, 


* This formula, for the secular correction of the mean synodic period, is 
mathematically deducible from Damoisgeau's formula for the secular cor- 
rection of the mean motion of the moon. We are indebted for it and for 
the rule of its application to professor Challis, of the Observatory in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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m which « stands for any number of centuries before or 
after A. D. 1801, will enable us to recover the actual mean 
standard at any distance of time, measnred by centu- 
res, before A. D. 1801, or to anticipate the actual mean 
standard at any distance of time similarly measured, after 
A. D. 1801 : the formula serving as a correction of the 
actual mean standard of A. D. 1801, to adapt it to that of 
any time proposed, before or after ; by being added to it in 
the former case, and by being 8ubtracted from it in the lat- 
ter; the term containing « being positive for any epoch be- 
Fore 1801, negative for any after it ; the term containing «2? 
being negative in either case alike. 

Let it be proposed then, by means of this formula, to ob- 
tain the mean standard of B. C. 4004, from that of A. D. 
1801. In this case, x=58-04 centuries, and «?= 3368-6416. 
Hence, 


+08-034-130 * x= + I 8-981,253,44 
—0 8-000,092,45 x x2= — 4311,430,915,920 
. + I 8-669,822,524,080 
Consequently, 
d h mm, ec. 
Mean 8tandard of A.D. r8o1 29 12 44 2-865,5395,6 
Correction, 58-04 centuries + I-669,822,524.080 
Standard of B. C. 4004 29 12 44 4535,300,124,080 
Standard of the Fasti 29 12 44 2-553,191,489,362 
Difference of standards, B.C. 4004 x-982,168,634,718 


" This may give us 8omething like an idea of the actual pro- 
portion of the asxumed mean standard of our Fasti, (which 
is fixed and invariable,) to the probably true mean standard 
of B. C. 4004, at the beginning of our tables; though per- 
haps not even the astronomers themselves would undertake 
to assure us that, for 80 great a distance of time back as 58 
centuries, the accuracy of the above formula is to be impli- 
citly depended on. 

With regard to any future mean standard of this kind ; 
the excentricity of the solar orbit, Jan. 1 N. s. A. D. 1801, 
was estimated by astronomers? at 0-016,783,568, in parts of 

h Collection of Tables and Formule, it was, 
of the late Francis Baily, esq. p. 19. 0-016,791,822,6. 


Page 2750 of the 8ame work, at mean Cf. Pont6coulant, Pr6cis d' Astronomie, 
noon the same day, according to Beesel, $ 39- i. p. 130: 132. 
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the semiaxis major; and the rate of the secular diminution 
at 0-000,041,63 : from which it would follow that, supposing 
this rate of diminution to be constant, 400 centuries or 
40,000 years at least must elapse, before it can even ap- 
proximate to a minimum. For 0-000,041,63 x 400=0-016,652. 
Consequently the excentricity, Jan. 1 A. D. 1801 being as- 


gumed at 
0-016,783,568 
Subtract 0-016,652 


A.D. 41,801 the eccentricity will be 0-000,131,508. 
To judge then of the probable magnitude of the actual 
mean lunar standard at this time, we must make «= 400 
centuries, and «2= 160,000. Hence 


08-034,136 x 400 = — I38:654,4 
— 08-000,092,45 x 160,000 — 148-792 


= — 28 8-446,4 

ENCE d, h. m. ec. dy 
Standard of A. D. 1801 .......... 29 12 44 3-865,537,6 
Correction, 400 centuries ........ — 28-446,4 
Standard of A.D. 41,801 ........ 29 12 43 34:419,137,0 
Standard of Fasti.............. 29 12 44 23:553,191,5 
Difference of standards A. D. 41,801 28-134,053,9 


And whether this should turn out to be the actual mean 
standard of 80 remote a period as that or not, still if tat 
standard is destined to bear any tolerable degree of propor- 
tion to this, it is 8ufficient to shew that the fixed and inva- 
riable standard of our Fasti will some time or other exceed 
the actual one in a much greater degree than it has ever yet 
been exceeded by it, within the bmits of human experience 
at least; and possibly will exceed it as much at last as it 
was ever exceeded by it: in which case it may have a right 
to be considered the true mean standard of nature, which 
remains the 8ame under all changes of the actual; and is as 
much opposed to defect at one time as to excess at another. 


Section VIII.—wi The mean 8tandard of the natural year, 
as8umed in our Fasti, not recognised nor adopted by astro- 
Nomers. 

It may be objected in like manner that the mean standard 
of the natural or tropical year which we have aszxumed has 
not the sanction of any astronomer, ancient or modern ; and 


RS, 
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the truth of this objection, as to the fact itzelf, must be 
admitted. Among the ancient and modern standards of this 
kind, which we collected from various quarters, and propozed 
in a former part of our worki, the particular standard of our 
tables does not appear. Yet it is 8till the case, that there 
are gome in that list which differ only slightly from our own : 
one of La Lande's—865d. 5 h. 48 m. 50 8ec.; and Delambre's, 
365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 51 8ec. 86th. But in a case of this kind a 
shght difference is a real and influential distinction ; and any 
two standards, to be called and considered the same, should 
agree # foto. 

With respect however to this objection in general; the 
8ame answer must be returned to it as to the last; Is there 
or is there not such a thing as the natural mean standard of 
the natural year itself? a standard which shall always be one 
and the 8ame, and hable neither to excess at one time nor 
to defect at another? And if there is, what is it? and in 
what respect does it differ from that of our Fasti itself? 

With regard to the standard de facto, or at a particular 
time; the enumeration and comparison of the largest col- 
lection of this kind both ancient and modern, (such as we 
ourselves to a certain extent have made and proposed,) proves 
nothing 80 certainly as this fact ; That the standards as- 
gumed in ancient times were invariably different from those 
of modern times, and invariably greater too : and that, even 
when every allowance has been made which the nature of 
the case 8eems to require for the inaccuracy of the ancient 
determinations of this kind compared with modern, there 
stall remains an excess which can be resolvable into nothing 
but an actual diminution in the length of the natural year 
itself —between the oldest of the ancient determinations of 
this kind, and the latest of the modern. 

Astronomers indeed at present have not the means of in- 
stituting comparisons of this kind for more than 2000 years 
back ; being destitute of data of an authentic description, 
gupplied by actual observation and actual testimony, anterior 
to the time of Hipparchus. And as to deducing the length of 
the natural year at any distance of time back from theory ; 
great as the perfection may be at which theory may be con- 
sIdered to have arrived in our time, yet La Place, Delambre, 
3 Diss. ii. chap. iii. 8ect. iii. vol. i. p. 75 899- 
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and the most profound and scientific astronomers of the 


prezent day, have been the first to express their distrust of 


conclusions obtained from theory alone, which go back even 
no further than 2000 years; much more of such as should 
go back 5 or 6000 years. 

M. Biot however, in the latest edition of his Physical 
Astronomy, has proposed s8uch determinations of the length 
of the natural year, deduced from the theory of the Mcca- 
nique cEleste of La Place, for three different epochs, astro- 
nomically reckoned, B. C. 4250, B. C. 250, and B. C. 128 re- 


gpectively). According to these, at the first of these epochs, 
the actual length of the natural year was to be aszumed at 


365 d-2426; or 
365d. 5h. 49m. 208-64; or 
365 d. $5 h. 49 m. 20s. 38 th. 24 fourthe. 
At the second, at 
365 d-2424; or : 
365d. gh. 49m. 38-36; or 
365d. 5h. 49m. 38. 21 th. 36 fourths. 


At the third, at 

365 d-242392 ; or 

365 d. 5 h. 49 m. 28-6688; or 

365d. 5 h. 49m. 28. 4oth. 7f. 4of. 48 sixths. 
And this last is proposed as the true standard of the natural 
year in the time of Hipparchus ; which Hipparchus himself, 
at this very time, (ffom observation, though no doubt inac- 
curate observation,) estimated at 

365 d-246667*; or 

365d. gh. 55m. 128-0288; or 

365d. gh. gs m. 128. I th. 43f. qof. 48 aixths. 

The standard which M. Biot himself adopts is that of 


Delambre, 

36s d-242264; or 

36gd. 5 h. 48m. gr «6; 
a standard obtained as he tells us with the greatest care, from 
the discussion of more than 1200 observations; each made with 
all the circumspection and precizion of modern astronomy!. 
And yet this standard itself is beginning to be antiquated ; 
that which astronomers appear to have preferred, since the 

ns tan. $0 1 P. 48. $ 28: cf. 63. $ 43: 64. 


k Biot, iv. ch. iti. $ 26, 27. P.45, 46: $ 43- 
nee our list too, supra, loc. cit. 
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il beginning of the prezent century, being the standard of 
12 | Bessel, the late illustrious astronomer of Koenigsberg, which 
1s comparatively much less than Delambre's ®: 

365 d-24222013; or 

365d. 5h. 48m. 47 8-81. 

It does not appear then that there can be such a thing as 
a mean and invariable standard of the natural year, which 
will always represent its actual length : or if there is 8uch a 
standard in the abstract, it must be s8uch an one as remain- 
ing the s8ame m itself perpetually, amidst all the changes 
and fluctuations of the actual standard, will ultimately be 
found to exhibit an equal contrast to the extreme of defect 
at one time and to that of excess at another : for that the 
variations in the actual length of the year are either periodic, 
and hable to oscillate backwards and forwards in short pe- 
riods of time, or 8ecular, which go on increasing and decreas- 
ing also, though in proportionably longer intervals of time, 
alternately, astronomers 8eem to be agreed®. And in our 
opinion this fixed and immutable standard, of nature's own 
determination, alike opposed to excess and to defect, in this 
instance as much as in that which we considered last, is pro- 
bably to be found in the standard of our Fasta. 

We ground its claims to this character however not merely 
upon 8uch considerations as these in the abstract; but on 
others of a much more obvious and mtelligible kind, and 
more level to the common sense of any of our readers. One 
of these may be s8tated as follows. If there was any neces- 
sity that the mean standards of nature, by which time of 
every kind, annual as well as the rest, began to be measured 
at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, should return to their 
original relations at the epock of the Nativity, exactly 4000 
years afterwards ; then the natural mean standard of annual 
time, the standard prescribed by this necessity, is that of our 
Fasti. With this standard, the restitution in question was 
capable of being effected, and at the necessary point of time ; 
but with no other but that. For the evidence of the fact of 
the restitution itself, we refer to our general tables ; deziring 
3 m Astronomical Tables and Formule of Mr. Baily, Appendix p. 270: Pont6- 
Þ- coulant, Pr6cis d' Astronomie, tome i. p. 450, $ 161. 

n Biot, iv. p. 48. $ 28. 
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our readers merely to compare A.M. 1, B. C. 4004, and 
A. M. 4001, B. C. 4, together. But substitute any other 
standard for that of the Fasti, exactly at the 8ame point of 
time, A.M.1, B.C.4004; would the 8ame restitution be possible, 
at the 8ame time and in the 8ame way, A. M. 4001, B. C. 4? 
We need not hesitate to answer that it would not. If then 
there was any necessity for this restitution, best known to 
the Author of time itself; the standard which brought it 
about must have been the standard of his appointment ; that 
is the true mean standard of natural annual time itself. 

Another argument to the same effect may be 8tated and 
explained as follows : 

If the conjunction of annual civil time, in the form of Ju- 
lian or of Gregorian, with natural annual time from the first, 
entered into the conception and plan of the scheme of time 
from the first also; then the standard of mean natural an- 
nual time, required and prescribed by the necessity- of the 
case, on this principle also must have been that of our Fasti. 
It is not necessary for us to prove over again, for the satis- 
faction of any of our readers who has accompanied us thus far, 
that the Julian types of our Fasti are the true form of an- 
nual civil time perpetually accompanying, perpetually equated 
to, and perpetually substituted for, natural annual. Neither 
1s it necessary for us to prove afresh that, as we call these 
types either Julian or Gregorian indifferently, so in reality they 
answer all along to the idea of both ; and that at the proper 
point of time the same type of the Fasti passes both into the 
proper Julian and into the proper Gregorian at once. 

It has often been shewn that the actual Gregorian 8tandard 
of annual time in comparison of that of nature errs on the 
sIde of excess; though this excess itself has its limits. But 
the circumstance of distinction to which we wish to direct 
the attention of our readers is the fact, That of this error of 
excess, involved in the first principles of the actual Gregorian 
correction, the standard which 8upphes the corrective is that 
of our Fasti. 

Few writers on the 8ubject of astronomy have omitted to 
8ay 8omething also concerning the Calendar ; and few have 
been led by the course of their subject to treat of the calen- 
dar, and of the Gregorian correction of the calendar in par- 
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ticular, who have not taken occagion also to shew that the 
true standard of natural annual time, propozed by the au- 
thors of the Gregorian correction, the standard which would 
have met their views most completely, and have answered the 
end dezigned by the correction itself to the fullest extent and 
for the longest time, is that of our Fasti. The Gregorian 
standard 1s 

365d-2425 ; or 

365d-5 h. 49 m. 128. 
That which the necessity of the cage required, and which the 
principle of the correction itself, had it been fully realized, 
would have prescribed, was 

365d-24225 

365d-5 h. 48m. 508ec. 24 the. ® 
In one word, the standard of our own Fasti. 

It is easy to give our readers an idea of the distinction 
between these two standards, of which we are speaking ; and 
of the different adaptation of each to the 8ame object and 
end; the constant equation of civil annual time to natural 
annual time, or vice versa. 

Let it be supposed then that, from the 8ame necessity 
of which we have already made mention, civil annual time, 
having perpetually accompanied natural from the first, was 
bound to return to the 8ame s8tate, both in itself and m rela- 
tion to natural annual time, at the end of 4000 years, in 
whach it 8t out at the beginning. This necessty would be 
fully answered in the cage of annual civil time both wn itself 
and in relation to natural, if there were as many integral 
days and nights less in these 4000 civil years, perpetually 
equated to 4000 natural, as there are more in 4000 swmple 
Julian years than in 4000 natural. 

Now, on the principles of the Gregorian correction and 
strictly m conformity to the Gregorian rule of the correc- 
tion, this would not be possible. In 4000 Gregorian years 
the Gregorian rule would require the suppression of only 30 
days, at the rate of three days in 400 years; but the neces- 
sity of the cage would require 31. The difference between 
4000 Juhan years of our Fasti and 4000 simple Julian years 


m Cf. Pont6coulant, PreEcis d' Astronomie, tome i. $ 161. p. 450-453. Also 
sir John Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, part iv. ch. xviii. $ 914, 915. 
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is just 31. The necesaity therefore above alluded to, with the 
Gregorian 8tandard of our Fasti, would be fully provided for ; 
but not with the proper Gregorian. The former is conse- 
quently the true idea of such a standard ; the idea proposed 
indeed from the first in the Gregorian correction, but only 
imperfectly realized by it. 

Mean Julian standard, 365 d-25 365 d:-25 

Standard of the Fasti, 365 d-24 225 Gregorian standard, 36; d-242; 


Difference, o d-00775 od-0075 
4000 years. 4000 
31 d00000 30-0000 


In fact the annual difference between the mean natural 
standard of our Fasti and the mean Julian being 11 m. 9 sec. 
36 th., 11 m. 9 8ec.'6, or 0 d-00775, if we multiply this last 
by 129, it becomes O d-99975 : which is only O d-00025, or 
21 s. 36 th. less than an entire day, or one integral cycle of 
24 hours of mean 8olar time. It follows that the difference 
between the mean natural standard of our Fasti and the 
mean Julian must accumulate to 24 hours of mean solar 
time, minus this small quantity of 21 sec. 36 th., in 129 mean 
natural years. 

This period therefore of 129 natural years of the Fasti 
being assumed as the proper period of correction of the Ju- 
lan or Gregorian (that is, the purely civil) type of our Fasti, 
in constant connection with natural annual time; 80 long as 
this 8mall difference of O d-00025, or 21 sec. 36 ths. has not 
yet accumulated to an entire day, it is manifest that the 
civil annual time of 8nch a scheme as ours might properly 
be permitted to go on in conjunction with natural annual, 
subject to one and the 8ame rule of administration per- 
petually. 

Now this outstanding difference at the end of every period 
of 129 years would accumulate to an entire day, or one inte- 
gral period - of 24 hours, only in 4000 periods of 129 years; 

that is, only in 516,000 natural years of our standard. 


Defect in one period of 129 years, od-00025 129 years. 
4000 4000. 
Defect in $16,000 years, 1 d-00000. 516,000 years. 
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' The meaning of this too is that 516,000 Julian years of 
our Fasti, (and we may add natural years of our standard 
also,) would contain 3999 days less than 516,000 ample Ju- 
lian years. 


Mean Julian year .. 365 d-25 
Standard of the Fasti, 365 d-24 2253 


od-o0 775 
$16,000 years. 


3999-00000 
The 8ame number of Gregorian years would contain 129 
days more ; for the annual difference between the Gregorian 
standard, and that of the Fasti, being O d-00025 ; m 4000 
years, as we have 8een, this amounts to one day ; and there- 
fore in 129 x 4000 or 516,000 years it must amount to 129 
days. 

It is evident therefore from the above, that the period of 
correction required by such a Gregorian standard as that of 
our Fasti, in order to the equation of true civil to true annual 
time perpetually, would not be less than 516,000 mean natu- 
ral years : that one law, one rule, one 8ystem of administra- 
tion would serve for the constant adjustment of annual civil 
to annual natural time, in a scheme like this of our Fasti, for 
516,000 years : and that, even at the end of this great period, 
no new law, no fresh rule, no difference in the system of ad- 
ministration itself would be requisite ; but only the sugspen- 
gion of the old law, of the former rule, of the proper system 
of administration until then. For all that would be neces- 
gary, under 8uch circumstances, to restore the equality of 
civil annual time to natural as perfectly as ever, and to en- 
able the former to begin and to proceed in conjunetion with 
the latter in the same manner as at first, would be to con- 
tinue the 8ame type of the Fasti for two periods instead of 
one ; for the 4001st period, as well as the 4000th. 

When we have pointed out this property of the Gregorian 
standard of our system of time ; we have pointed out every 
thing which can be necessary to demonstrate its sufficiency 
as the perpetual model and representative of true mean an- 
nual time. A system, which is calculated to go on subject 
to one and the 8ame law of administration, without inter- 
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ruption, for 516,000 years, and then to correct itself, and to 
readjust itself, mm order to begin and go on for another 
period of 516,000 years, merely by the uspension of its 
own proper rule of administration, and that too perpetually, 
must be perfect of its kind; and must ultimately repose on 
a foundation which has been laid by nature itself. 

There 1s yet a third, and if possible a still more remarkable, 
property of the mean standard of the natural year, asxumed 
in our Fasti. But as it derives this from its peculiar relation 
to mean sidereal time as well as to mean s8olar time, and 
aidereal time 18 a 8ubject on which we have not yet entered ; 
we reserve the explanation of this property for a future op- 
portunity. 'There 1s also a fourth argument of the right of 
this standard to be considered the true mean standard of 
natural annual time, derivable from the traditionary testi- 
mony discoverable to this particular standard ; a testimony 
which becomes only the clearer and more indubitable the 
nearer we can go back in our inquiries after it to the begin- 
ning of things itself; 80 as necessarily to lead to the infer- 
ence that this must have been the standard of mean natural 
annual time, made known to mankind by the Author of 
nature from the first. But neither could we enter on the 
_ full explanation of this argument at present; nor until 
many preliminary questions have been discussed, and the 
premises have thereby been furnished which lead to this con- 
clusion at last. | 


———— 


CHAPTER IL. 


SxcrTion I. —vii. The first cycle of leap year in the Julian 
reckoning of the Fasti an imperfect one ; that ts, a cycle of 
three years. 

Ir may be objected to the arrangements and details of 
the system of annual Julian time, which we exhibit in our 
tables, that though we profess to incorporate a proper 
' reckoning of annual Julian time with that of annual natu- 
ral time from the first, and though we profess to bring 
down the former in constant conjunction with the latter, 
D2 
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according to 8 rule of administration which is strictly and 
properly Julian ; yet we contradict our professions at the 
very commencement of the process : we reckon the entire 
guccession of Julian time from a certain day at midnight 
B. C. 4004, and nevertheless we admit a leap year and a 
leap day only three years afterwards, instead of four ; viz. m 
B. C. 4001. 

This is the greatest objection at first sight which has yet 
been brought against us : and it must consequently be an- 
swered if posgible the more carefully and more completely. 
For that the matter of fact is as the objection states it to be, 
cannot be denied. The first cycle of leap year which enters 
our tables is a cycle of three years, not of four : but whether 
on that account it is an imperfect cycle—this is the question 
which we have to consider. 


SxcTion II.—On the history of the Julian cycle of leap year, 
and on the concurrence of circumstances, humanly speaking 
accidental, but in reality providential, by which ut appears td 
have been determined. 

No one requires to be told that for the Juhan reckoning 
of annual time a cycle of leap year is indispensable; and for 
an uniform reckoning of that kind an uniform cycle of leap 
year. The least irregularity in this respect, a leap year 
more 0r a leap year less than the Julian rule requires and 
the Julian rule permits—and there is an end to the continu- 
ous reckoning of noctidiurnal or of annual time according to 
the Julian rule. The reckoning of both might continue to 
go on, even under 8uch circumstances ; but it would be no 
longer in conformity to the Julian rule of either. 

To this necessity for a regular and uniform rule of the 
cycle it makes no difference how far back we go to find the 
head of the reckoning, or how far forward to find its termi- 
nation. From the moment that it comes into existence, it 
must begin to be 8nbject to this rule, and as long as it con- 
tinues in existence it must till keep to this rule; or it will 


. not be the Julian reckoning of time in either case. And 


though we speak of the Julian reckoning of noctidiurnal and 
annual time, as that which is first and properly to be under- 
stood as the subject of such a rule perpetually, we include 
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the Gregorian under the same denomination as the Julian, 
from which it differs only per accidens ; and we congider it 
to be subject to the sxxme necessity of an uniform cycle of 
leap year also. 

The proper Julian reckoning has a proper cycle of this 
kind ; and applied whether backwards or forwards that cycle 
is and must be invariable. Yet if we proceed to inquire into 
the time and the manner at which and in which this proper 
Julian rule came to be determined, and rendered thencefor- 
mards fixed and immutable, we can come to one conclusion 
only concerning it ; viz. That humanly speaking it may be 
8aid to have been the effect of contingent and fortuitous 
causes ; and yet that it was the result of 80 many and of 
such distinet and independent coincidences, of a combina- 
tion of circumstances, - conspiring together to produce this 
one effect at last, 80 different from one another, and spread 
over 80 wide & 8urface of time, that we cannot fail to come 
to the conclusion also that it must have been providential. 
How long is the interval between the first conception of the 
idea of the Julian year in Egypt, and the time of Julius 
Czsar ! and what connection can be discovered at first sight 
between the Sothiacal period of the ancient Egyptians, and 
the Roman correction of the Dictator Czzzar? And yet, if 
we are not much mistaken, (as we hope to convince our 
readers by the simple statement of the order and process of 
things which i88ued out at last in the Julian correction and 
.in the Julian rule of leap year,) if the Sothiacal correction 
of the primitive year had not taken place in Egypt in its 
proper order of time, the Julian correction in all probability 
would not have taken place at Rome. 

We have already had occasion to explain that the Romans 
had a regular calendar of a certain kind, from as far back as 
the date of the Foundation itself; and still more 80 from the 
time of Numa Pompilius: a calendar introduced and esta- 
blighed by Numa, and inferior to none of those of antiquity ; 
a calendar as remarkable for the smpheity of its principles 
as for the ingenuity of its details, yet altogether different 
from that of Romulus, except in the nundinal cycle common 
to both : a calendar consequently adapted for perpetuity, 
and as competent to have answered its purpose in the time 
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of Czeear as in that of Numa : one too which embodied the 
prineiple of the Julian correction itself 667 years before its 
actual date. This is understood, as 800n as it is known that 
the elxoocmerpacrnpts of Numa was virtually the aame thing 
as three cycles of the octatteris ; and contained the zame 
number of leap years and the zame number of days and 
nights as 24 Julian years. 

The firet body of deceinvire made a change in this ou- 
lendar of Numa ; and the fact of this decemviral eorrection 
of kis calendar is as certain as thet of its original institution 
by him. But this change affected only its details : it inter- 
fered with none of its principles. Numa left February the 
last of the months ; that is, at the end of the year. The de- 
cemvirs made it the 8econd; and 80 transferred it to the 
beginning. We owe to their correction consequently the 
present arrangement of the months in the Julian calendar; 
for there is very little reason to suppose that, if Czear had 
found February till the last of the months, he would pur- 
posely have made it the gecond. 

There is no doubt however that by this correction of 
theirs, such as it was, the decemvirs were contravening the 
views and motives which had actuated Numa himeelf in fixing 
the details of his calendar. He had appointed February to 
be the last of the months, because he intended it also to be 
devoted to uges and purpozes, that is, to rites and ceremonies, 
which in his judgment were '50 proper for no month in the 
year as the last : uses and purpoges which connected it with 
the services of religion in memory of the dead, and const- 
tuted it the lustral, piacular, or parentalial month. By 
transposing the month atself to the beginning of the year, 
the decemmvirs transferred these ceremonies too to the same 
time of the year; which was what Numa would not have 
done. But they also had a reason for doing this; which, 
whether 8ufficient in itself or not to justify what they did, 'is 
competent at least to acquit them from the charge of having 
done it without any reason at all. 

This reason briefly 8tated was the following : vis. That Fe- 
braary in their own calendar, in its proper capacity of the 
lustral and parentalial month, might answer to Anthesterion 
in the Attic calendar, and mm the 8ame capacity in that. An- 
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thesterion was this lustral month in the calendar of Solon ; 
as February was in that of Numa: and Anthesterion was 
the second month mn the calendar of Solon ; and therefore 
the decemvirs made February the second in their own. In 
zo doing they were certainly deferring more to the anthority 
of Solon than to that of Numa : but it should be remem- 
bered that they had just before been sent to Greece, on an 
errand the object of which shewed a predispozition on the 
part of the Romans of this time in general to pay 8uch a de- 
ference; viz. to collect the laws of Solon or of the other 
legislators of the Greeks, and by those means to improve 
even the laws and constitutions of Numa. This decemviral 
correction then might be -a departure from the principles of 
Nums, according to which he had adjusted the details of his 
calendar at first ; but it was the first step, and a very import- 
ant one, in preparing the way for the correction of Car ; 
and, without it, February would never have been the second 
month in the Juban calender, nor December the last. 

The most remarkable circumstance connected with this 
correction however 18 that in transposing February it trans- 
poeed also the intercalary system of the calendar. Like 
every calendar which professes to be lunar as much as solar, 
the calendar of Numa-at tated times required an intercalary 
month; and it had been provided by him with s8uch a month, 
and under a name very probably invented and imposed by 
himseelf; that of Merkedonius, or Merkedinus: and the 
ntated place of the introduction of this intercalary month at 
the proper time, according to the principle which seems to 
have regulated the administration and details of almost all 
the lunzsolar calendars of antiquity in this respect, (in the 
first instance at least,) was the end of the year. 

In other instances of this kind however the intercalary 
month entered the calendar at the proper time as a distinct 
month; as the xiith in the calendar reckoning of the months 
for the time being. But in the calendar of Numa it made a 
part of the xith month. The Merkedonius never entered his 
calendar except as & part of his February. His Merke- 
donius was grafted upon his February. It took up the Ter- 
minalia in his calendar ; the 23 of February, the vii kalendas 
Martias : 80 that February 24 in the intercalary years of his 


cycle was the lst of his Merkedonius ; and February itself in 
zach years had only 23 days, the Merkedonius had 28 or 27; 
the five first of which were always the five last days of 
February. 

This intercalary system, peculiar as it was, being confined 
to the end of the year, and affecting the details of none of 
the months but February, the last in the year, and even 
those only at stated times; it was well adapted to work 
without confusion, and without disturbing the symmetry and 
proportions of the calendar in other respects in general. 
But to transpose it to the beginning of the year was to intro- 
duce novelty, if not disorder, into the details of the calendar, 
at the very beginning of its reckoning. The month of March 
at least could not fail to be affected by the change in a 
manner in which it had never been affected before. The 
decemvirs must have been aware of that ; and yet they did 
not venture to alter the intercalary system of Numa ; though 
it might have been easy to transpose February, and yet to 
leave the Merkedonius attached to December instead of Fe- 
bruary, and at the end of the year, as much as before. 

We owe therefore to this decemviral correction the proper 
intercalary rule even of the Julian calendar. They left Fe- 
bruary, as they had found it, the intercalary month : and 
Czar having found it the intercalary month in his own time 
left it 80 8till in his own correction. The regular intercalary 
term, both in the Pompilian and in the Decemviral calendar, 
was the vi kalendas Martias: and Czar retained it in the 
8ame capacity, only under the name of Biszex kalendas 
Martias, February 24 Roman repeated ; from which was de- 
rived the Latin name of the leap-year in the Julian calendar 
itself, Bissextilis or Bissextile ; 1. e. 8uch years as had this 
Bissex kalendas Martias. 

If then there is any propriety in this Julian rule of inter- 
calation, we owe it ultimately to the decemviral correction : 
though nothing of the kind could have been contemplated 
by it at the time. And there is a manifest propriety in this 
rule; especially in the constant reckoning of annual Julian 
along with natural annual time. For the latter is necessarily 
dated perpetually from the vernal equinox; and the vernal 
equinox has always fallen either in the Julian month of 
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' Aprilor in the Juhan month of March: and, though it began 

with falling in April, yet in Czsar's time it had long been 
falling im March ; and, by virtue of the Gregorian rule of the 
administration of the calendar, 80 long as that continues in 
force, it must for ever be confined to the month of March. 
Under such circumstances, from what epoch could Julian 
time in conjunetion with natural be reckoned perpetually 
with 80 much propriety as from the 1st of March? Every 
one must 8e that the natural epoch of the cycle of leap-year 
- In the Julian calendar is March 1: and therefore the natural 
8eat of the intercalary day is either the Biszex of February, 
according to the rule of Cegar, or February 29 according to 
the modern rule: for this is a distinction which must be 
considered accidental and immaterial. 

Now the decemviral correction was a regular calendar, 
quite as much 80 as that of Numa; and consequently it was 
as well adapted for perpetuity as his. It is certain however 
that in the course of time the Romans discarded this regular 
decemviral calendar, or rather the regular administration of 
this calendar ; and suffered an irregular administration to be 
substituted in its 8tead. It is in our power to assign the 
time when they did this; and to divine the reason why they 
* did it: and when the truth comes to be known upon this 
point, we doubt not it will appear a very remarkable pheno- 
menon, on what slight and insufficient grounds (as we should 
consider them) 80 grave a change, and one 80 important to 
all the details of public and private life, as this renunciation 
.of the regular for the irregular administration of the ca- 
lendar, was determined upon. But let us not be astonished 
at any thing of this kind. Had this change never been 
made, (though for such reasons as these,) we should never 
have had the Julian correction. If 163 years' experience of 
the practical inconvenience of the new system of administra- 
tion was s8carcely sufficient to compel the Romans to apply 
80me remedy to it at last; it is morally certain that having 
no such cogent motive, and being already provided with a 
calendar abundantly competent to answer its purpose, and 
consecrated by 80 long a prescription, they would never have 
thought of superseding it either by the Julian calendar or by 
any other. The most important step then towards the ulti- 
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mate mtroduction of the Julian correction, next to the first, 
(the decemviral innovation on the calendar of Numa such as 
that was,) was this transition from the regular to the irregu- 
lar calendar, by whatsoever reagons produced. 

It is another remarkable cireumstance that, though Cesar 
himself is 8aid to have conceived the idea of correcting the 
calendar even before his election to the office of Pontifex 
Maximus ; and though he was elected to that office in B. C. 
63, immediately after his return from Bithynia, he never had 
an opportunity of effecting his purpose before the commence- 
ment of the civil wars in B. C. 49. And yet it is capable of 
proof that the object itself was steadily kept in view all the 
intermediate time ; and that the administration of the calen- 
dar meanwhile also, as far as was possible, was studiously 20 
directed as to prepare the way for it. There is good reason 
too to believe that before his visit to Egypt, (which was one 
of the consequences of the civil war,) even Cz8ar himeelf had 
not formed the idea of the Julian correction properly 80 
called. He had a correction in his mind, but one of a dif- 
ferent kind ; and, if we are not mistaken, one much more in 
conformity to what he had observed im Bithynia, (where he 
had spent 8ome time at the court of Nicomedes, before he 
was elected Pentifex Maximus at Rome,) than to any thing 
else. If then he abandoned this idea at last for that of the 
Juhan correction, it was in all probability because of what he 
had 8een or of what he had learnt in Egypt. 

The date of the Julian correction was B. C. 46; that is, 
the year of confugion, the last year of the irregular calendar, 
during which the process of the correction was actually going 
on, was circumscribed between Oct. 11 B.C. 47, and Dec. 30 
B.C. 46; and the first kalends of January in the first year 
of the Julian zra were attached to Dec. 30 B. C. 46. It 
follows that the first Julian year was a leap year; that is, 
even the Julian correction bore date in the last year of the 
cycle of leap year, not in the first. 

There can be no doubt that this must have been the effect 
of appointment ; and yet it 1s 80 contrary to the reason of 
things, and to what might on every principle -of probabality 
have been expected a prior, that the fact 3tself in our opinion 
1s -one of the strongest grounds for I that the Ju- 
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lian reckoning was not supposed to be taking its rize for the 
first time, even when it did, as a new, a distinct, and an in- 
dependent reckoning of its kind—but as a continuation of 
gomething of the same kind older than itself. What was 
more natural than that-a strictly new and independent reck- 
oning of this kind, (viz. Julian both in principle and mn 
details,) should begin in the first year of its proper cycle of 
leap year? And what was the natural epoch of that cycle, m 
gnch a calendar as the Julian, but the kalends of March ? 
How contrary to this natural expectation is the matter of 
fact ; that it actually took its rise in the last year of its pro- 
per cycle! And yet how easy to have prevented that, had 
it not been done on purpose; by giving one day more to the 
year of confusion, and leaving every thing im the first Julian 
year, except the Biszex m February, just the 8ame. 

The best explanation of this anomaly is the fact that 
Czaar passed eight or nine months in Egypt after the bat- 
tle of Pharsaha, B. C. 48-47; and that in Egypt he would 
meet with a type of the Julian year, which the priests of that 
country could not fail to represent to him as known to and 
as possest by themselves from time immemorial ; and as im- 
vested also from time immemorial with a rehgious or sacred 
character. There can be no question, (as we have already as- 
gerted £, and as we hope in due time to demonstrate by means 
of the necessary proofs,) that the Egyptians were acquaimted 
with 'the principle of 'the Julian year even from as early a 
date as B. C. 1848; and that in the time of Czear there was 
- more than one PIG and one type of euch a year actually mn 
existence among them. But that particular type of such a 
year, to which we allude as both actually in existence and 
actually in poszeesion of this religious and gacred character 
at this time, was the Sothiacal ; that which came into bemg, 
along with the Sothiacal period, in B. C. 1350. 

This calendar was strictly Julian. Tt had a proper cycle 
of leap year ; and ® double date of that cycle, July '22 m the 
leap years, July 21 im the common years, at first ; July 21 'm 
the former, July 20 in the latter, in the time of Czar. The 
-only peculiarity about it was that it was not m common use. 
It was not the calendar of the country. Tt was confined to 
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the temples and to the priests. The popular calendar always 
had been and still was the primitive equable one ; circulating 
round this and its fixed Julian terms, July 22 and 21, or 
21 and 20, perpetually; and by means of the interval, whe- 
ther in Julian or in equable time, between one coincidence 
of the first of the primitive Thoth with these fixed Juhan 
terms, and the next to that under the 8same circumstances as 
before, determining the meagure or magnitude of the Sothia- 
cal period itself. 

This Sothiacal calendar then, the proper Julian calendar 
of Egypt, being thus the most ancient, the most sacred, and 
the most venerable, form of such a calendar any where known 
to exist in the time of Czar; it is no wonder that he deter- 
mined to make it the standard of his own correction : and im 
particular to borrow from it the cycle of his leap year. In 
this way (but only in this) can we account satisfactorily for 
the phenomenon already adverted to; that the first year of 
the Julian correction was the last year of the Julian cycle of 
leap year. Czsar did not think proper to disturb the old 


 Intercalary rule of the Roman calendar, by transferring the 


8eat of the intercalary day from February to July, (at this 
time 8till called Quinctilis;) but he did what he could to 
accommodate it to the Egyptian ; and in particular he took 
the cycle of leap year, even for the use of his own calendar, 
directly from the Egyptian. In this calendar B. C. 46 was 
the 327th cycle, dated on July 21, from the first, 8zupposed 
to be dated July 22 B. C. 1350: and the old intercalary rule 
of the Roman calendar, accommodated to such a reckoning 
of the cycle as that, would require February B. C. 45 to be 
bissextile. 

The Julian cycle of leap year then was ultimately derived 
from the Sothiacal. The first year of the former was the 
first of the latter. There was only an accidental difference 
between them ; that the actual seat of the intercalary day in 
the one was in July, and in the other was in February : and 
that the one might 80 far seem to anticipate 8even months on 
the other. Considered in this point of view, it is no longer 
gurpriging that even the first Julian year should have been 
leap year. It could not be otherwise; and every thing now 
appears not merely consistent, but necessary. On this prin- 
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eiple however even the Julian correction of Czar must be 
regarded as only a continuation of the Egyptian Sothiacal 
correction : and we are bound to conclude that, if the latter 
had not taken place in B. C. 1350, the former in all proba- 
bility would not have come into existence in B. C. 45. So 
early then in the history of time, and 8 far back, did the 
Divine Providence begin to lay the foundation of the Julian 
calendar; and to prepare the way for its actual introduction 
into use in the time of Julius Czar. 


Szcrion III. —Difficulty connected with the firs! leap co of 
the Fasti. Statement of the case. 


1 But whether it was accident or design which 80 ordered 
| the course of things and the appointments of Czzar himself; 
the fact itself is indisputable, that the first actual cycle of 
leap year, in the actual Julian ra, bore date on the kalends 
of March U. C. 709; which answered at that time to Feb. 28 > 
B.C. 45. We may therefore aszxume that the cycle of leap 
year in the Julian reckoning having been thus determined 
by cireumstances to March 1 B. C. 45, it must be reckoned 
at intervals of four Julian years asunder, whether backwards 
or forwards, from March 1 B. C. 45, perpetually. 

On this principle, if we go back from March 1 B. C. 45, 
year by year and cycle by cycle, we come at last to March 1 
B. C. 4001; which stands at the distance of 989 cycles of four 
years from March 1 B. C. 45. And from this fact the infer- 
ence 1s inevitable; vis. that if B. C. 45, ex kalendis Martiis, 
was the first year of one cycle of leap year according to the 
Julian rule, B. C. 4001, ez kalendis Martiis, according to the 
8ame rule, must have been the first of another. 

This brings us at once to the difficulty which we have to 
explain. The whole of the system of time, exhibited m our 
tables from first to Iast, is basged upon one asxumption ; viz 

-- that the absolute commencement of time in all its measures, 
as connected with the present constitution and state of things, 
was April 25, reckoned according to the Julian rule from 
midnight, B. C. 4004. All the proofs by which that system is 
confirmed, whether the testimony of Scripture, or the rela- 
tions of time to itself and to every thing else from first to 
last, or the civil calendar in all ages and all countries, or the 
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matter of fact and the evidence of our senses at the pregent 
day, and even the irregularity which has once, but only once, 
been permitted in what is otherwise the most regular and 
mvariable thing m nature, the course and 8uccession of time 
itself ; all these proofs, we 8ay, lead to this one conclusion, 
that the absolute epoch of this wonderful concatenation of 
things, (the entire and 8mnultaneous comprehenzon of which, 
m all its complexity, exceeds the capacity of any but the 
Infinite Mind,) the primum mobile, the x&vrpov ruwjoeus, the 
punctum s8aliens of this grand movement in antecedentia, ac- 
cording to one rule of progression, and that the Julian per- 
petually, so far as mankind and their proper system of crea- 
tion are concerned, finds its origination on April 25, the feria 
prima, and at the point of the mean vernal equinox, cyclically 
reckoned from midnight, B. C. 4004. 

It follows that the first cycle of leap year being dated 
from March 1 B. C. 4004, the 8econd would be dated from 
March 1 B. C. 4000; and yet it has been demonstrated that 
strictly in conformity to the Julian rule it must and could 
be dated from no epoch but March 1 B. C. 4001. And these 
two facts being laid together, one, that the first actual be- 
ginning of the reckoning of time, in connection with the 
present 8ystem of things, even according to the Juhan rule 
cannot be dated earlier than April 25 B. C. 4004—the other, 
that the s8econd actual cycle of leap year, in connection with 
the same reckoning and according to the same rule, cannot 
be dated later than March 1 B. C. 4001 ; we are involved 
apparently in a great dilemma ; because these facts, as $0 
stated and 80 compared together, a 
fronte opposed to each other. 


Secrion I'V.—On the explanations of the difficulty which 

might be proposed. 

To attempt to escape from this dilemma by giving up 
either of the facts in the opposition and conflict of which it 
8eems to consist, however desirable it might appear, would 
not be possible. We could not give up the fact that B. C. 
4001 -ex kalendis Martiis according to the Julian rule must 
have been the first year of a cycle of leap year, without 
giving up the fact that B. C. 45 ex kalendis Martits was $0 
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too. Are we then to give up the other; That the actual 
commencement of time, such as it exists at prevent, accord- 
ing to the Julian rule was April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004? 
What is to become in that case of the proofs by which this 
fact has been ascertained and confirmed ? Is the sufficiency 
of those proofs to establish their proper conclusion depend- 
ent on this alternative; vis. whether the first- cycle of leap 
year, according to the Julian reckoning of the system of time 
which thus came into being, expired in B. C. 4001 or in 
B. C. 4000? For if not, our confidence in the competency 
of those proofs will not be impaired even by the discovery 
that the first cycle of leap year, in the annual reckoning of 
the system according to the Julian rule itself, was a cycle of 
three years and not one of four; however contrary to the 
Julian rule of the cycle that may appear to be. We shall 
86e that this is a discovery which does not affect the origin 
or continuation of the whole reckoning of the system itself, 
but merely the details of its first three years; and that pos- 
ably there might be s8omething peculiar 'in these first three 
years, which might make a cycle of three years as proper in 


this instance, as one of four in every similar instance smce. 


A superficial view of the difficulty would perhaps s8uggest 
as the easiest way of escaping from it, that possibly we might 


have been mistaken in our-conclusion that B. C. 4004 was 


the true A.M. 1; and that the first actual beginning of 
time in connection with the present system of things was 
more probably B. C. 4005. And this being assumed, all 
difficulty and even appearance of difficulty, 80 far as the 
Julian reckoning of time and of the cycle of leap year ever 
after are concerned, would vanish at once; for B. C. 4006 
being supposed to be the first year of the first cycle of leap 
year, B. C. 4001 would be the first year of the second, as 
matter of course. 

A 8uperficial observation might suggest this explanation ; 
and the explanation itself would derive a colour of probabi- 
lity from the seemingly slight difference between the sup- 
posed date B. C. 4004 and the true date, on this princple, 
B. C. 4005 ; which is only a single year. And who, it might 
be demanded, in a matter of 80 much complexity and of 
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conclusions as to be convinced that he could not have made 
a mistake even of a single year? | 

A little more reflection however would satisfy us that, 
81mple and obvious and specious as this mode of explaining 
the difficulty may appear to be, it would in reality only per- 
plex and embarrass the question with insuperable difficulties 
of another kind. It would throw everything into confusion, 
It would disturb all the relations of time. It would intro- 
duce irreconcilable contradiction between matter of fact 
and the testimony of revelation. On this principle, the ac- 
tual beginning of natural annual time, instead of being 
April 25 at midnight, must have been April 24 at 18 hours 
from midnight : the actual beginning of noctidiurnal time, 
instead of being April 25 the feria prima at midnight, must 
have been April 24 the feria 8exta at midnight : the proper 
epoch of lunar time, instead of being April 29 at 18 hours 
from midnight, the feria 5*, must have been May 10 at 18 
hours from midnight, the feria 1»: and (the greatest ano- 
maly of all) the course and guccession of hebdomadal time, 
istead of being reckoned from April 25 the feria prima at 
midnight, would have to be reckoned from April 24 the feria 
gexta at midnight. 

In short, the coincidences, which really distinguished the 
true epoch of time both in general and in detail, it is 8elf- 
evident could never be found except in their own year ; and 
in a case of this kind it would be even less preposterous to 
go back a thousand years in 8earch of them in any year but 
their own, than to go back one. 


Section V.—On the true explanation of the difficulty. 1. There 
its no 8uch anomaly in the natural cycle of leap year, as in 
the Julian. 

We must endeavour therefore to find some better and 
more s8atisfactory means of explaining the difficulty than this 
conjecture. 

And here, as the first step towards this discovery, we begin 
with reminding the reader that, if April 25 at midnight B.C. 
4004 was the first actual commencement of annual Julian 
time, it was 80 only because it was the first actual com- 
mencement of natural annual time. It must not be forgotten 
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that natural annual time from the first has never been refer- 
rible to Julian ; but on the contrary Julian from the first 
always to natural. 

This distinetion is of great importance to the present 
question. The first thing necessary, on the supposition of 
this perpetual reference of actual Julian time to natural, and 
not vice versa, would be to inquire, Whether there is 8uch a 
thing in the constant reckoning of natural annual time as 
the cycle of leap year? The answer to this question has 
been supplied in a former part of our work|. And this being 
decided in the affirmative ; the next inquiry is, Whether this 
natural cycle of leap year, (this naturale quadriennium,) has 
ever exhibited the same phenomenon as that of the Julian 
cycle, into the reasons of which we are endeavouring to 
' penetrate? Whether there was ever a natural cycle which 
consisted of three years, when it ought to have consisted of 
four? And whether this natural cycle has ever had any 
epoch but that of April 25 the feria prima, or at the earliest 
that of April 24 the feria s8eptima, B. C. 4004? 

Now nothing is eazier than to demonstrate by actual com- 
parison that, as mean natural annual time and mean or ac- 
tual Julian annual time thus set out together at first from 
the 8ame epoch ; 80 they have proceeded together ever since, 
even as measured by cycles of four years alike perpetually : 
8ubject to this distinction only, that the first year of the first 
natural quadriennium of this kind having coincided with the 
zecond year of the first Julian one of the 8same kind, B. C. 
4004, it has coincided with it at stated times ever since ; 80 
that the epoch of this natural cycle in terms of the Julian 
has always been the second year of the Julian, and not the 
first. b 
"The comparison of two years will suffice for this demon- 
stration ; one the first year of mundane time whether natural 
or Julian, A.M. 1 B. C. 4004; the other the 4001st year of 
the same, A. M. 4001 B. C. 4: the latter just 4000 years, 
whether mean natural or mean or actual Julian, that is just 
1000 eycles of four years, distant from the former. Can any 
one doubt that the first day of the 4001st actual Julian year, 
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reckoned from the mean vernal ingress according to the 


- Julian rule, entered on March 23 at midnight B. C. 4, just 


as much as the first day of the first, simuilarly reckoned, on 
April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004? And can any one doubt 
in hike manner that the first day of the 4001st mean natural 
year, 8ginlarly reckoned from the point of the mean vernal 
ingress, entered 11 m. 9 8ec. 36 th. before midnight on March 
22 B.C. 4, just as much as the first day of the first year, under 
s8Imilar circumstances, 11 m. 9 sec. 36 th. before midmight 
on April 24 B. C. 4004? If not, then the 8ame cycle of four 
years must have proceeded exactly in the sxme manner from 
the first to the 4001st actual Julian year, and from the first 
to the 4001st mean natural year ; that is, from A. M.1 B.C. 
4004 to A. M. 4001 B. C. 4, in either style alike. 

It follows that the natural cycle of leap-year never could 
have varied, nor ever have been 8ubject to any but one law, 
and that law the proper law of the cycle itself, from A.M. 1 
to A. M. 4001. It follows too that the Julian cycle as con- 
stantly reducible to this and as constantly equated to this 
never could have varied any more than this; nor ever have 
been 8ubject to more than one law any more than this. 


"And thesge two conclusions must materially conduce to 


strengthen the pregumption, already formed upon other 
grounds, that the anomaly actually discoverable in the reck- 
oning of the first cycle of leap-year according to the Julian 
rule will-turn out to be something accidental ; if any thing 


| can be considered accidental in a case in which, whatsoever 


is 8een to hold good de facto, on that very account alone 
must be supposed to. have been necessary, or by appoint- 
ment. 

Let us therefore proceed in the last place, mths to the 
Divine blessing, to asign what we hope will appear to be 
the true explanation of the fact, and a satisfactory solution 
of all the difficulty connected with it ; while it impresses us 
with s8till higher and worthier ideas of the inexhaustible 
resources of that wisdom and foresight, to which nothing 1s 
unknown, nothing is unexpected, nothing is unprovided for 
from all eternity. 
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SECTION VI.—u. The first cycle of leap-year a cycle of three 
years, and yet a perfect cycle of the leap-day. 


We observe then, with respect to the Julian cycle of leap- 
year, that, though we speak of it commonly as the cycle of 
the leap-year, it is in reality only the cycle of the leap-day. 
And this distinction is of much importance, especially to the 
present question. For the cycle of leap-year according to 
the Julian rule is one of four years, because the cycle of the 
leap-day in the Julian year is one of four also. But to what 
is this due except to the fact that the epact of the mean 
Julian year is 8ix hours of mean time? and because an annual 
epact of six hours must accumulate to a day and a night in 
four years; and as 800n as the epact amounts to a day and a 
night 1t must be taken into the account of noctidiurnal time. 
If that is the cage once in every four years, then it must 
be taken into the account of the constant succession of day 
and might once every four years. There must be a constant 
occasion therefore for a leap-day once in four years; and if 
80, for a perpetual cycle of the leap-year four years in 
length. 

But what if the mean standard of the Julian year were to 
be asxumed at 365 days 8 hours of mean solar time, instead - 
of 365 days 6 hours? would the cycle of the leap-day in that 
cage be a cycle of four years or one of three? and what if 
it had or could have been as8umed at 365 days 4 hours ? 
would the cycle of the leap-day in that case have been a 
cycle of four years or one of 8x? And though it may be 
8aid that in supposing 8uch asxumptions as these we are put- 
ting hypothetical and even absurd and impossible cases ; they 
gerve to illustrate and explain the truth of this propozition 
in general, that the cycle of the leap-day in the Julian reck- 
oning of noctidiurnal and of annual time in conjunction is 
s1mply the time in which the epact of six hours, over and 
above the cyclical period of 365 days and nights of uniform 
length, accumulates to one day and one night, or to one more 
period of 24 hours of mean time complete. 

If however this is the case, and the cycle of the leap-day 
in the constant reckoning of noctidiurnal and of annual time 
in conjunction according to the Julian rule must necessarily 
E 2 
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be considered complete, as s800n as this epact of six hours 
has accumulated to a day and a night ; then if the first three 
years of mundane time from B. C. 4004 to B. C. 4001, reck- 
oned according to the Julian rule, did really accumulate an 
epact of 24 hours which had not yet been taken into the 
account of noctidiurnal time in conjunction with annual ; a 
leap-day would be necessary in B. C. 4001, to take this in: 
and the first cycle of the leap-year according to the Julian 
rule itself, under 8uch circumstances, would be a cycle of 
three years; and yet not an imperfect cycle, but a cycle 
which served the 8ame purpose at the end of three years, as 
any other of the same kind has since served at the end of 
four ; and therefore as complete in three years as any other 
has 8ince been in four. 

The proof of the fact itself which we are thus 8upposing is 
not difficult. The primitive rule of the noctidiurnal cycle 
is or ought to be a demonstrative proof that the reckoning 
of night and day, in connection with the present system of 
things, began at sunset, or, as it would be expressed accord- 
ing to the Julian rule, at 18 hours from midnight. But we 
have already pointed out the distinction between the proper 
epoch of this cycle in itself, and that of the 8ame cycle as an 
element which enters perpetually into the annual also. As 
an element which entered from the first into the annual 
reckoning of time, and as mixed up with the annual cycle 
perpetually, the noctidiurnal cycle neither could have at first, 
nor has ever had since, any epoch but that of the annual 
itself. The natural epoch of the cycle of natural annual time 
has always been the point of the mean natural vernal in- 
gress ; and the point of this ingress in the first instance of 
all, for the proper meridian, having been determined to the 
point of midnight, it follows that the proper epoch of the 
noctidirnal cycle, as mixed up with the annual from the 
first, was the point of midnight also. 

In this distinction we find the explanation of the difficulty 
which we are mn search of. . The first noctidiurnal cycle mn 
connection with the present system of things having begun 
at 18 hours after midnight April 24 B. C. 4004; and the 
first annual cycle in connection with this s8ystem als, reck- 
oned from the point of the first mean natural vernal ingress, 
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having begun at midnight April 25 ; it follows that six hours 
of mean time had already elapsed in the simple reckoning of 
noctidiurnal time, before the reckoning of annual in con- 
junetion with noctidiurnal had yet begun : six hours which 
under such circumstances could not enter into the account 
of noctidiurnal time as making part of annual, but must be 
left out of that for the present, and must stand over for 
future admission when the nature of the case should allow 
of it. 

It follows that though these six hours, between April 24 
at 18 hours and April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, could not 
strictly be 8et down to the account of the epact of annual 
time in terms of noctidiurnal, between the beginning of 
annual time in conjunction with noctidiurnal, April 25 at 
midnight B. C. 4004, and any time later than that ; yet they 
must conspire with this epact to make up an integral cycle 


of 24 hours, one year earlier than would otherwise have been- 


the case. It must be evident under the circumstances which 
we are gupposing that, between April 24 at 18 hours from 
midnight, six hours before the first mean natural vernal in- 
gress April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, and the 8econd mean 
natural vernal ingress April 25 at midnight B.C. 4003, there 
would be 365 integral cycles of 24 hours, each of which 
would already have entered into the reckoning of annual 
time in terms of noctidiurnal, or of noctidiurnal in terms of 
annual ; and 12 hours, or half an entire cycle of the 8ame kind 
more, which had not yet done 80: and m hke manner that 
between April 24 at 18 hours B. C. 4004, and the fourth 
mean natural vernal ingress April 25 at midnight B.C. 4001, 
there would be 1095 cycles of 24 hours, each of which had 
already entered into the account of noctidiurnal time in 
terms of annual; but instead of an epact of 18 hours, not 
yet admitted into that account, there would be an integral 
period of 24 hours; which being in a state to be admitted at 
this point of time must be admitted accordingly ; could not 
be denied admission a moment longer. It follows that the 
last annual cycle before B. C. 4001, B. C. 40024001, m 
terms of the noctidiurnal, must be a cycle of 366 days, not 
of 365 ;. that is, it must be what in the Julian reckoning of 
annual time in terms. of noctidiurnal would be considered 
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and called a leap-year, and not a common year. It is easy 
to 8ee too under these circumstances that the proper epoch 
of this cycle of 366 days would be April 24 at midnight 
B. C. 4002, 24 hours of mean time exactly before the point 
of the mean natural vernal ingress cyclically reckoned from 
midnight, April 25 B. C. 4001 : which is entirely in accord- 
ance with what we have already establiched®> of the proper 
epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle in conjunction with the natu- 
ral, m 8ach a system as the present, which combines them 
both according to the Julian rule perpetually. 

The difficulty therefore, connected with the constant reck- 
oning of the Julian cycle of leap year, from the beginning 
of things down to B. C. 45, or vice versa from B. C. 45 back 
to the beginning of things, which has 80 long engaged our 
attention, would thus we trust have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained at last; and we might close our remarks on this 
8ubject with one more observation, which every rightly con- 
stituted mind would acknowledge to be justly due to the 
discovery 80 made; viz. That it brings to light a wonderful 
instance of prospective contrivance, on which no one could 
reflect as he ought to do without being filled with admiration 
of that wisdom and that foresight which blended together 
from the first in s8uch perfect harmony the primitive and the 
Julian rule of the noctidiurnal cycle; and both anticipated 
and provided for a contingency (humanly speaking) 80 re- 
mote, and to every thing but Omniscience 80 inscrutable, as 
the proper Julian cycle of leap year, 4000 years before its 
time. 


SECTION VII.— Corollary from the above conclusions, that the 
true epock of the Julian cycle of leap year us B. C. 4005 
after all. 


It must not however be supposed that 8x hours of mean 
time could enter into the Julian reckoning of annual time 
under any circumstances which did not enter into the natu- 
ral also; or would enter into the former at all, except simply 
and 8olely because they entered into the latter also. 

Now if the mean natural vernal ingress, B. C. 4004, ac- 
cording to the assumptions of our Fasti, for the proper meri- 


m Dissertation vi. ch. iv. sect. iv. vol. i. 472. 
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dian took place April 24, 23 h. 48 m. 50 ec. 24 thds. from 
midnight ; then, the same azxumptions being suppozed to 
have held good the year before, it must be inferred from this 
fact that the mean natural vernal ingress, for the szxme me- 
ridian, B. C. 4005, must have taken place April 24 at 18 
hours from midnight. And might we be permitted to asxume 
that the first year of the present system of things de facto 
was B. C. 4005, and not B.C. 4004, it would follow from the 
fact which has just been pointed out that noctidiurnal time 
according to the primitive rule, as bearing date at 18 hours 
from midnight, (that is, noctidiurnal time per se,) and nocti- 
: diurnal time as entering perpetually into annual, and there- 
| fore as bearing date perpetually from the mean natural ver- 
; nal ingress, would both have begun and - have proceeded 
together from the common epoch of April 24 at 18 hours 
from mudnight, B. C. 4005. 

In this case, and as noctidiurnal time was referrible to 
guch a common epoch in both capacities, (both as something 
distinct and independent in itself, and as something which 
went to the constitution of annual time perpetually also,) 
no one could hesitate to draw the conclusion that, between 
the point of 8unset (18 hours from midnight) B. C. 4005, and 
the point of midnight B. C. 4004, an epact of 5 h. 48 m. 50s. 
24 thds., or what might be considered equivalent to &zix hours 
of mean time exactly, must have already been accumulated, 
which could not enter as yet into the account of noctidiurnal 
time, though it must have made part of that of annual. 

We have already more than once declared it to be our 
opinion that though the Mogsaic creation may be, or rather 
must be, the beginning of time in all its measures relatively 
to ourselves, it is not 80 in reference to time itself: and, in- 
dependently of other arguments which might be alleged in 
gupport of this opinion, the fact which we have just pointed 
out must do much to confirm it. For if an epact of ax 
; hours, or what may be asxumed as six hours, had already 
q been accumulated in natural annual time before the point of 
| the mean natural vernal ingress, April 25 at midnight, B. C. 
4004 ; this is demonstrative proof that the decursus of mean 
annual time, from the mean vernal ingress B. C. 4005 to the 
mean vernal ingress B. C. 4004, could not have been inter- 
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rupted. And yet it must still be certain, on the faith of the 
Mozaic account, and on the strength of the many concurrent 
proofs to that effect which we have adduced, that the proper 
epoch of the Mosaic creation itself was the point of midnight 
and the mean natural vernal ingress coincident with it, B. C. 
4004 ; and consequently that B. C. 4005, dated from the 
point of the mean vernal ingress, whatsoever that might be, 
must be anterior to the Mosaic creation at least ; must make 
no part of the reckoning of time from the date of the Mosaic 
creation ; and if it enters into the reckoning of time at all, 
it must be into that part of the reckoning which is strictly 
antemundane in contradistinction to mundane ; and is both 
pnor to the Mosaic creation, and excluded also from the reck- 
oning of time from the date of that creation. 

It behoves us to speak with caution on such 8ubjects as 
these ; and we cannot speak of them with any degree of re- 
gerve and circumspection, without feeling that we are in 
danger of treading on forbidden ground, and perhaps of in- 
truding prezumptuously into mysteries which are purposely 
concealed at present from human knowledge. Supposing 
however the actual connection - of the present system of 
things with an older one of the 8ame or of a amilar kind, 
which eame to an end before the present began; we might 
conjecture that posstbly this antemundane constitution and 
sy8tem of things immediately prior to the existing one came 
to an end in B. C. 4005: and that the moment appointed 
by the Deity for its dissolution was that when the earth in 
its annual revolution around the 8un was arrived at the point 
of the mean vernal equinox in this very year, April 24, at 
18 hours from midnight. The 8un would be setting at that 
moment, (the season of the year being the vernal equinox,) 
yet would till be visible; and it may be discovered by cal- 
culation that the moon would have come to the full April 26, 
the 8ame year, 800n after midnight ; and therefore must have 
been already risen and already above the horizon, in the op- 
pomite quarter of the heavens, and, already in posses8ion of 
almost the fuiness of its light, April 24 at 18 hours. Yet it 
would follow that this was the moment, and these were the 
circumstances, at which and under which it pleased the Di- 
vine wisdom to extinguish the light of both at once; yet 
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© without any interruption either intended or produced thereby 
in the continuity of the measures of time, to which either of 
them had always been instrumental. 

The 8tate of tranazition then from the last regular system 
of things to the next to it in the order of time, the inter- 
mediate 8tate between the last antemundane world and the 
Mosaic creation, would thus bear date from the point of the 
mean vernal equinox B. C. 4005, and in the first year of the 
Julian cycle of leap year; and the interval between the mean 
vernal equinox in this year and the mean vernal equinox in 
the next (the point of midnight according to the Julian rule 
and in the second year of the Julian cycle of leap year) 
would be the proper duration of this antemundane state of 
things, devoted to the being and duration of no-world pro- 
perly 80 called; the year of confugion in the most intense 
meaning and signification of the term; the year of Tonru 
and Borv; during which there was neither order nor form 
nor light nor life among the sublunary works of God ; but 
nature lay engulphed in her own womb, and chaos and dark- 
ness, destruction and death, were permitted to rule uncon- 
trolled : yet without any interruption of the measures of 
time, either the revolution of the earth about its own axis, 
or the revolution of the moon about the earth, or the revo- 
lation of both round the sun ; only that all were continued 
and all produced their effect in darkness. 

Such is the picture which our imaginations might draw 
for themselves of this ante-mundane scene. Whether it has 
any foundation is known only to God, and to such of his 
rational creatures as might be spectators of the event. May 
our own speculations on this subject be innocent at least in 
his 8ight! May we never desire to know any thing which is 
not discoverable by means of the light which he himself has 
vouchsafed us! And may we never conjecture any thing 
which is not congistent with his own proceedings |! 

This 8tate of the cage however is the best adapted of all to 
explain the difficulty connected with the first cycle of leap 
year; by making it clear that the true epoch of this cycle in 
general after all is B. C. 4005. We ourselves have taken 
this possible state of the cage 80 far for granted as to begin 
the actual succession of the Julian cycle of leap year, in our 
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general tables, as if from B, C. 4005 ; though, in order to ghew 
that this is not actually but only virtually its epoch in connec- 
tion with the present system of things, we have cut off this 
year from all which follow it, by a line drawn underneath it. 


CHAPTER NIIL. 
vin. The meridian of our tables arbitrarily ass8umed. 


Section I.—On the absolute epoch of time. 


IT may be objected to our system of time that 80 import- 
ant a condition as the meridian of our tables is arbitrary and 
poitive ; that we asume it to be the meridian of the ancient 
Jerusalem ; and yet that we have offered no proof of the as- 
gumption. This too is a g8erious objection ; and it requires 
to be carefully answered. 

We must begin with defining the absolute epoch of time. 
The absolute epoch of time, the epoch of time which #s, of 
time of the primum mobile, as it is 8x0metimes denominated, is 
that point of antecedent duration before which the course and 
guccesgion of things which we call time was not yet in exist- 
ence ; af whuch it came into existence ; and 8ince which it has 
never ceased to be in existence. And we have already de- 
clared it to be our opinion that whatsoever this epoch may 
have been in itself, yet, relatively to ourselves and to our 
proper 8ystem of things, it is that of the Mosaic creation. 

It is not enough however that time which #x should some 
time or other have begun to be, and ever since have con- 
tinued in being ; it is necessary also that it should have 
begun at first according to some law, and have continued 
ever after conformably to that law : 80 that if this law at 
present and de facto is the Julian, it must be regarded as 
the Julian also de facto or virtually from the first. This 
being the case ; the absolute epoch of being to time which 
3s at pregent, and always has been, in connection with the 
present world, must be the absolute beginning of time, 80 
continuing and 80 connected with the existing state of things, 
in conformity to the Julian law. 
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Section II. —The necessity of 8ome primary meridian to which 
the absolute epoch of time must first be referrible. 

And hence the necessity of a primary meridian. It is not 
possible that time could have begun in any of its measures, 
much less in all, 8subject to a certain law, and that law the 
Juban, and could have continued to go on ever after in all 
and each of those measures in conformity to that law, except 
as referrible to 8x0ome one meridian ; which meridian, under 
8uch circumstances, must be the primary meridian. 

This distinction may be rendered more intelligible by the 
following explanation. The diurnal rotation carries every 
point on the surface of the earth perpetually round the com- 
mon centre of gravity of them all ; and every point in the 
gurface being 8upposed to” lie in the plane of some circle 
parallel to the equator, the circumference of each of which 
contains 360 degrees alike, the equator is as8umed as the 
just measure of 8uch a circle with respect to the space de- 
scribed by a given point of the circumference by virtue of 
the diurnal rotation of the earth. The diurnal rotation itself 
1s invariable ; and equal parts of the equator are carried by it 
over the meridian in equal times : and it is found from obser- 
vation and experience that 24 hours of time and 360 degrees 
of angular motion correspond to each other perpetually : and 
that is at the rate of 1 hour of time to 15 degrees of angular 
motion, of 4 minutes of time to 1 degree of angular motion, 
of 4 8econds of time to 1 minute of angular motion, and 80 
on, to any extentP. 

Could we imagine the existence of a time when the earth 
was absolutely at rest on its centre of gravity, and every part 
on its surface was as yet in the 8ame state of quiescence, and 
then an impulse of cireumrotation under 8uch circumstances 
to have been commumicated to it all at once; there could be 
no doubt that this impulse would have been felt and obeyed by 
every part of its surface at once also; and that each would 
have begun to revolve round the common centre of gravity 
of all, in obedience to and in the direction of the impulse, at 
once. And were 8uch a movement to be considered the 


p CF. Biot, Traits Elementaire d'Astronomie Physique, tome ii. $ 331. 404, 
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proper beginning of time, as measured or measurable by the 
revolution of the earth about its own centre perpetually, 
it is evident that the beginning of time in this 8ense would 
be coinstantaneous at all parts of the surface; and that 
there could be no absolute epoch of time under 8uch cir- 
cumstances to one part more than to another. There could 
be no such thing then under 8uch circumstances as a pri- 
mary meridian. Every meridian must be primary alike in 
this case; or at least no one more than another. But the 
case 1s different, when both the origination of time in the 
first instance and its continuance ever after are referred to a 
positive law ; and that law such as the Juhan. 

Let it be as8umed for instance, that it was the positive 
law of the period of 24 hours, as the proper measure of the 
noctidiurnal cycle perpetually after this origination, that it 
should be reckoned not from any point of the diurnal revo- 
lation indifferently, but from that of midnight. We demand 
whether this could be possible for more than one meridian ; 
if midnight at a given meridian would be one hour before 
midnight at any other which was 15* west of that, and one 
hour after midnight for any other which was 15? east of it ? 

Let it be as8wmed mn hke manner, that the positive law of 
lunar time from its first origination was 8uch as to require it 
to be cyclically reckoned perpetually from the new moon or 
conjunction, as always coincident with 18 hours from mid- 
night. We ask whether that too would be possible for more 
than one meridian, if 18 hours from midnight for one meri- 


Can would be 17 hours from midnight for another, and 19 


hours from midnight for a third? and 80 on. 
Let it be 8supposed in hke manner, that the natural law of 
annual time from the first being 8uch as required it to be 
reckoned from the point of the mean vernal equinox, the 
positive law combined with this natural one from the first 
also was 8uch as required the point of the mean vernal equi- 
nox itself to be reckoned from the point of midnight perpe- 
tually. Could that be possible for more than one meridian ? 
1. e. the one meridian with which it might actually be"the 
case at the time that the point of the mean vernal equinox 
was coinciding with the point of midnight. 
We ee then that for all the measures of time, if they 
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were all to be reckoned from the first and ever after accord- 
ing to a positive law like the Julian, there would be a neces- 
8ity for a primary meridian : and that this meridian must be 
that of which this fact of the origination of each of these 
measgures, in Subordinatlon to the rule and the law pre- 
8cribed, would hold good in the first instance of all. The 
distinction thus pointed out makes all the difference be- 
tween what would be very possible, and what would other- 
wise be absolutely impossible. A primary meridian, referred 
to a coinstantaneous origination of time every where, there 
could be no where. A primary meridian, referred even to a 
8multaneous origin of time every where, yet to one 8ub- 
jected also from the first to a poaitive law or qualification of 
the reckoning of time itself 80 originated, there might be, or 
rather there must be, 80me where : for we cannot imagine a 
poattive rule of the s8uccesion and reckoning of time, even 
from the first, which would not be applicable 8ome where, 
though it could not be 80 at the 8xame moment every where. 

The question therefore is reduced at last to this ; To what 
meridian on the 8urface of the earth would the Julian rule 
of each of the measures of time, the noctidiurnal, the lunar, 
the annual, (and we may add the hebdomadal, as only a mo- 
dification of the noctidiurnal from the first,) be first and pro- 
perly applicable, B. C. 4004? for if there was actually s8uch 
a meridian, that must be the primary meridian. 


SecTION ITI.—The primary meridian that of the ancient 
| Jerusalem. 


The circumference of the equator being divided into 360 
equal parts or gpaces called degrees, each of them equivalent 
to four minutes of time; the astronomers and geographers 
of old made 180 meridians, two degrees of space and eight 
minutes of time asunder respectively. Modern astronomers 
and geographers are content to make only 24; 15 dogrees of 
8pace and one hour of time asunder respectively ; which they 
lay down on the globe and discriminate by meons of horary 
circles, passing through the poles of the earth and through 
these points of the equator. 

There are in reality as many distinct meridians as there 
are distinct points of 8pace in the entire circumference of the 
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equator ; nor can any two points of the surface of the earth 
in strictness have the 8ame meridian, which are not situated 
in the plane of the 8ame great circle passing through the 
poles of the earth. The number of meridians establisghed by 
nature itself appears to be 4000 ; each of them 21 ec. 36 th. 
in time, and 5' 24” in angular motion, asunder 9. But there 
is no necessty to enter on these distinctions here. We have 
as8umed in our tables that the primary meridian, 8uch as 
we have descnibed, is the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem ; 
and we 8ubmit to our readers the — arguments of 
the truth of this asxumption. 

1. The conditions which we have enumerated as necessary 
to determine and constitute the primary meridian are 80 
many and 80 distinct, that they could not meet together and 
coincide in any one meridian in the first instance, except by 
appointment. 'The primary meridian, to unite them all, must 
have been positive; and if it was to be positive, then the pro- 
bability is that it would be the meridian of Jerusalem. No 
locality on the surface of the earth could be considered more 
likely @ priori to furnish the primary meridian than Jerusalem. 

1. It is clear from the account which has been given of 
the two miracles, in the time of Joshua and in that of Heze- 
kiah respectively, that the final end of both was to give 8ome 
one numerical revolution of the earth about its own axis an 
integral period of 24 hours of mean time, over and above the 
8tated measure of one 8uch revolution ; but not to disturb 
or derange the stated and regular 8uccession of the period of 
24 hours itself. The meridian then, to which that addition 
was critically adapted, must have been the primary meridian; 
the meridian from which and for which this 8uccesnion itself 
was first and properly reckoned : and this meridian was that 
of Jerusalem. We have seen that, for the meridian of Jeru- 
8alem, the addition of the first 12 hours was made exactly 
at G 4a. M. of mean time; and that of the 8econd exactly at 
G p. M.: consequently that, for this meridian, the effect of 
both was just the same as if an addition of 24 hours of mean 
time had been made all at once, in the constant succesmon 
and constant reckoning of that period, from its proper epoch, 
whether 6 y. x. according to the primitive rule, or midnight 
4 See the Introduction to the Tables, part iii. ch. i. sect. xi. 
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according to the Julian. It was impossible that this could 
have been the cage for the meridian of any other place on 

_ the 8urface of the earth, which was not absolutely the zame 
with that of Jerusalem. We infer then from this distinc- 
tion, (and we think justly,) that the primary meridian must 
be that of Jerusalem, and of all such places as have the same 
meridian as Jerusalem. 

m. The epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, in the 8ense of the 
diurnal rotation, measured whether in mean solar time or in 
mean sidereal time perpetually ; the epoch of the mean an- 
pual cycle in the sense of that of mean equinoctial time ; and 
the epoch of the mean motion of the sun in longitude ; each 
in conjunction with the present system of things, and each 
traced down from the beginning to the present day ; are 
found to have been all first and properly adjusted to the 
meridian of Jerusalem. We discover this fact from the com- 
parison of each of these things for the meridian of our tables 

| with the same thing for any other meridian at pregent, as 
that of Greenwich or that of Paris; and we hope to lay the 
proofs of the fact some time or other before our readers. The 
fact however being established, it follows that the primary 
meridian, for the present constitution and 8ystem of things, 
in reality must be that of Jerusalem. 


RAS ewe 


SECTION I'V.—On the probable reasons why the meridian of 

Jerusalem was appointed to be the primary meridian. : Þ 

As Scripture itself has not defined any primary meridian,  j» 

nor designated even that of Jerusalem itself in 8uch a capa- = 
city ; we cannot be sure that it is proper to inquire into the 

reasons which may have occagioned that designation, though 

| the fact of the designation itself may be forced upon our con- 


viction by arguments of its own : still less can we make our- 


8elves confident that, when we have conjectured the reasons f 3 
| of the designation, those reasons must necessarily be the 6 | 
'1 truth. All that we shall venture to do therefore with refe- ' Þ 
'| rence to this question 8hall be simply to point out what 
| there 1s, and what there always has been, and what there is 
reason to s8uppose there will still be, to distinguish Jerusalem 
above every other locality on the face of the earth ; and that 
too, as directly collected from the testimony of Scripture, or 
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by just inference deducible from it ; and then to leave our 


readers to draw their own conclusions from the premises thus 
laid before them. 

First then ; As Judza 1s called the Holy Land, 80 Jeru- 
ralem is called the Holy City. As Judza was elected to be 
the local habitation of the people of God, 80 was Jerusalem 
to be the site of the temple. As Judza was the chosen and 
appointed abode of the church in general, 80 was Jerusalem 
that of the Head of the church, that is, of God humself, m 
particular. 

Secondly ; It is capable of being proved from Scripture 
that as Paradise, or the Garden of Eden, was part of a greater 
locality called Eden, 80 was Jerusalem a part of Paradise. 
The locality of Jerusalem was comprehended im that of Para- 
dise. This is not the place to enter upon the production of 
8uch proof: but we do not heaitate to assert the fact, because 
we have s8atisfied ourselves of its truth. 

Thirdly ; It is also to be collected from Holy Writ that 
the paradisiacal scheme of things, which the wisdom and 
goodness of our common Creator intended at first for his 
rational and his irrational creation, will stall be carried mnto 
full effect before all things come to an end ; and that, when 
this is the case, Jerusalem will not lose the distinction and 
the preeminence, heretofore awarded to it exclusively, of being 
the city of God, and the site of his temple or of his visible 
presence on earth, and the metropolis of his church and his 
people; but will retain it, and with &1gnal additions too, to 
render it still more 1llustrious, and still more m character 
with 8uch a designation : of the nature of which we can form 
only a very general idea at present, but which time and the 
event will both particularize and explain. And on this point 
too, it would not be practicable to enter on the necessary 
proofs at present : but those who are desirous of inquiring 
further into this question may find something relating to it, 
though far from every thing which might be said about it, 
in the latter half of the first volume of our own Expozition 
of the Parables; and mn other parts of that work. 

We 8hall conclude with a few observations of a general kind. 

1. A primary meridian being established, all other meri- 
dians in comparison of this must be reducible under the head 
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of secondary ; all being referred alike to one and the 8xme 
rule of the reckoning of mean time, and that the proper 
Julian one. The meaning of this distinction is that, if it 
was 12 o'clock at night April 25 B. C. 4004, at the an- 
cient Jerusalem, when Julian time reckoned from midnight 
first began, it could not be 12 at night at the zxme moment 
for any meridian either east or west of that ; though it would 
be 80 8ome time or other, for every meridian west of that, in 
the compass of the zame 24 hours of mean time, next ensuing, 
reckoned from 12 at night for the meridian of Jerusalem. 

n. As there can be only one primary meridian in this 
8ense, and all others m comparison of that one are properly 
to be regarded as secondary, it follows that the difference 
between this meridian and all other meridians, measured and 
reckoned along the equator, is properly to be measured and 
reckoned in one direction ; viz. wesfward. The difference of 
meridians is called by astronomers and geographers the. dif- 
ference of longitudes ; longitudes themselves being reckoned 
along the equator, from some point which is assumed to be 


9 or zero. And longitudes, according to the rule which has 


ugually been allowed to prevail, are reckoned either east or 
west of this point, indifferently. It has always however been 
recommended by the most intelligent and reflecting persons, 
and it has been strongly urged of late years by men of 
Science themselves, that all longitudes should be reckoned 
westward of the zero point of the reckoning, (whatsoever 
that may be,) which serves as the firss meridian, from 0 to 
360? ; just as right ascengions are reckoned easfwards from 0 
to 360? also. It is needless to add that this is the rule 
which nature itself establighed, when she constituted a pri- 
mary meridian, and made all other meridians 8econdary in 
comparison of that. 

wm. The meridian of Jerusalem being asxumed as the true 
zero or 0, that of Greenwich, reckoned according to the above 
rule, 18 2 h. 20 m. 47 8ec. west of that of Jerusalem; and the 
meridian of Paris is 2h. 11 m. 25 8ec. It follows that when 
it is 12 at night at Jerusalem it is 21h. 39 m. 138ec. after mid- 
night on the day before, reckoned according to the Julian 
rule from midnight, at Greenwich, and 21 h. 48 m. 35 ec. at 
Paris. It follows too that, if. mean time began to be reckoned 
VOL. II. F 
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on April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, for the meridian of Jeru- 
8alem, it would begin to be reckoned from midnight April 25 
2 h. 20m. 47 8ec. later at Greenwich than at Jerusalem, and 
2 h. 11 m. 25 8ec. later at Paris: yet from midnight or Oh. 
Om. 0. 8ec. April 25 mn the local time of Greenwich or of Paris, 
as much as in that of Jerusalem itself. And this distinction 
would hold good of every meridian, different from that of 
Jerusalem and west of it, in this first instance of all ; vis. that 
mean time, measured by the period of 24 hours perpetually, 
but reckoned according to the proper Julian rule from mid- 
night, would begin to be reckoned from 12 at night, April 25 
B. C. 4004, in the local time of each of these meridians in suc- 
cession all round the globe; but the local time of a given 
meridian, and the absolate reckoning of mean time, mea- 
gured by this period of 24 hours itself perpetually, would be 
the 8ame only in the case of the primary meridian. 

iv. and lastly: Though every civilized nation on the face 
of the earth would naturally desire to vindicate to its own 
capital, or to its own observatory, the privilege of defining 
the primary meridian ; it is clear that no one nation would 
have any more right to do 80 than another: and it is stall 
more clear that mutual jealougies, rivalries or antipathies, 
would effectually prevent the acquiescence of all mankind, 
or of the principal and most influential part of mankind, 
im the asxumption of a privilege by any one capital or by 
any one observatory, which could not be conceded to 
that one without compromising the independence or ad- 
mitting the inferiority of all the rest. But all nations, all 
Christian nations and communities at least, might agree to 
delegate this privilege to Jerusalem. No national pride, no 
mere punctilio, would need to be offended by a concessgion 
like that ; which after all would amount only to the zwmple 
admission of a matter. of fact, which would still be the same, 
whether it was recognised and admitted by general consent 
or not ; yiz. that the primary meridian both did pass through 
Jerusalem from the first, and does 80 pass 8till. It has been 
80 ever since this present system of things began to be; and 
it must be 8 as long as it continues in being. And what 
city 80 worthy to fix and define the primary meridian, i the 
estimation of+all Christian communities at least, as Jerusa- 
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lem ? the birthplace of their common Christiamity ; the city 
of their Saviour ; the city of the prophets and of the apostles ; 
the 8till surviving monument of Eden and Paradise; the 
cradle of the church mn its militant state, the metropolis of 
the church in its triumphant state; © the city which had 
foundations,” laid in the Divine mind from all eternity; the 
city planned and designed in the fulness of time by the Archi- 
tect of nature himself: un one word, © the city whose builder 
and maker is God.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


x. On the arqument from tradition, or the general belief of 
mankind, upon the particular question of the s8eason of the 
year at which the world was created and time began. 


Section I.—Particular differences of opinion among learned 


men, on this point; and the degree of authority due to each. 

Tarx concurrence of the measures of time in one year 
B. C. 4004, and in one month of that year, the month of 
April, and in one week of that month, from April 25th at 
midnight to May 2nd at midnight, having been establighed 
by such a variety of proofs, no conclusion would s8eem to be 
less doubtful than {kis; That the true season of creation in 
the natural year was the spring ; and that the true epoch of 
mundane time, or of time in connection with the present 
system of things, was the point of the mean vernal equinox 
itself. | 

Opinions have always been divided upon this question ; 
and it must be admitted that, were it to be decided by opinion 
and by authority only, no judgment could be pronounced on 
either 8ide, which might not be met by and confronted with 
an opposite one, apparently entitled to equal deference and 
respect. The conclugions, opinions, and even conjectures, of 
learned and sensible men ought to be allowed their proper 
degree of weight. Still opinions merely can never be de- 
cisive on questions of fact. Opinions themselves must ulti- 
mately be reduced to this 188we, whether they are agreeable 
to testimony and to matter of fact? If they can stand be- 
F 2 
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fore zach = tonchstone as that, it is well. But even in that 
caze, they add nothing to the proof of the fact : they merely 
ilustrate its antecedent probability. But if they cannot 
maintain their ground, when confronted with matters of fact 
and with the proper evidences of their truth, no one, we 
8hould suppose, will seriously think them entitled to the 
least degree of deference or respect. 

The example of Scaliger may 8erve as an instance of the 
manner in which particular opinions on this 8abject have 

| been taken up or abandoned by learned men ; and of the 
kind of reasons by which their judgment concerning it has 
been influenced. Scaliger was once of opinion that the world 
was created in the spring: he afterwards renounced this opin- 
ion and embraced the contrary one, that it was created mn 
the autumn; and that mundane time was to be reckoned 
from the autumn of the natural year. © Sed ante Exodum 
mitium anni putabatur ab autumno . . . igitur ubi mitium 
ann ab ultima antiquitate fuit, inde et rerum quoque mitium 
repetendum : quod quidem a nobis factum, damnata priori 
sententia, que initium rerum statuebat a verer.” It would 
be an act of injustice to the memory of this eminent man, 
to 8zy that this change of opinion was destitute of justifica- 
tion in the truth of the matter of fact which is here alleged. 
The beginning of the civil year at the Exodus was certainly 
falling m the antumn. The inference drawn by Scaliger 
from this fact was founded upon an assumption, obviously 
not authorized by the mere matter of fact itself ; vis. That 
it must always and even from the first have fallen in the 
autumn. 

But though the truth of this particular question, regarded 
as one of fact, can be decided only by one species of proof, 
vis. that by which all questions of fact in general are to be 
determined ; 8till we are willing to consider and to treat it 
as one which might admit of being decided, within certain 
hmits of the truth, on various grounds of belief : among 
which opinion and authority should be allowed their proper 
weight and force. Opinions and authority however on such 
a question, to come with the greatest degree of weight and 
force, must not be those of individuals however eminent for 
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their learning or judgment in other respects, and particularly 
in modern times, but those of nations and communities, who 
only can be considered entitled to «peak in the name of 
mankind ; especially of those nations whose history goes fur- 
thest back, and whose traditions and testimony reflect for 
the longest time the image of primitive belief in its purest 
form. 


Szcrion II. —Disfinction necessary to be drawn between the 
traditions of the antediluvian world and those of the post- 
_ 


imi however to such an inquiry it is necessary to 
draw an important distinction., Had we to do at present 
with the antediluvian race of mankind, we should have to do 
with antediluvian tradition only ; and antediluvian tradition 
could look back to no epoch but that of creation, and of the 
absolute beginning of things. The event of the deluge and 
of the universal destruction of the old world would make a 
great difference in that respect. The postdiluvian world 
could not fail to regard the deluge as the end of the first 
state of things, dated from the creation ; and the beginning 
of that s8econd state, with which they themselves were pro- 
perly connected, to be the year after the flood. It is clear 
that genuine postdiluvian tradition must 8top short at the 
flood. The remembrance indeed of the former state of things 
could not be obliterated even by that catastrophe ; and we 
might expect to find various allusions to it, floating down 
the stream of postdiluvian testimony itself : but the truer 
and more authentic the traditions of the second race of man- 
kind, and the more closely connected with their origin, their 
antiquity, their chronology, smply and faithfully represent- 
ed, the more necessarily must all such traditions be circum- 
8cribed by the deluge, and even by the disperzon. 

And when we conxider this natural and almost inevitable 
tendency of s8uch an event as the deluge to substitute a new 
epoch, not only of human existence, but also of time itzelf; 
it cannot fail to appear a providential dispensation that 
there should have been very little difference between the 
new epoch of the reckoning of mundane time and the old 
one itself: the proper epoch of either and under all circum- 
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stances being as8umed to have been the season of spring in 
general. - The old world was created at the mean vernal 
equinox, April 25 ; it was destroyed, May'5, 23 days after 
the mean vernal equinox : and Noah descended from the ark 
on May 16, the next year, only eleven days later than the 
date of the destruction the year before ; and consequently 
only 34 days later than that of the mean vernal equinox 
the same year. 


Szcrion III.—i. On the Egyptian tradition. The primitive 
sphere. 

Let us begin the remnew of primitive tradition, whach we 
are proposing to institate, on this one point of the origin of 
time, and of the true 8eason of the year at which the creation 
took place, with that of the Egyptians: among whom the 
greatest amount of information, respecting the beginning of 
the present system of things, not derived from revelation, 
but handed down by a perpetual tradition, and authenticated 
by a common behef, appears to have been deposited ; and for 
a long time too, as much entitled to praise and admiration - 
for the- @mplicity with which it was retailed, as for the fide- 
lity with which it was preserved. | 

There is 8ome risk however lest, while referring to these 
topics at present, we should anticipate what will require to 
be more fully and circumstantially explained hereafter ; or, if 
we content ourselves with general statements, that we shall 
not render ourselves intelligible to our readers, nor appear to 
make good our potions as we proceed. We will endeavour 
therefore to select 8xome one argument, which may be &um- 
marily stated, and yet will be competent, im our opinion, to 
ascertain the particular behef of the Egyptians from the 
earhest times, on this one question of the true origin of na- 
tural annual time. 

Now s8uch an argument as this appears to us to be furnished 
by the history of the sphere. We are able to trace this 
histerxry from the first of the modifications of the sphere 
down to the last, when it received the stamp and impres- 
sion which it has retained to the present day : and we are 
also in a condition to prove that these modifications origi- 
nated in Egypt: that the sphere of antiquity, the only mo- 
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dification of the sphere known to the postdiluvian world, 
and that which has descended to our own day, is purely 
Egyptian in-its origin. 

The ancients remark that there is neither beginning nor 
ending, properly 80 called, in a sphere. There is no one 
point on the surface of a sphere which has more right to be 
considered the first than any other. If this is the case, a 
pramum mobile, an epoch, a zero point, in such a thing as the 
revolution or reckoning of a sphere, must be determined 
either arbitrarily or by the matter of fact. The order of 
this revolution and of this reckoning in the celestial sphere 
at present, as every one knows, is from Aries onwards. No 
one however can 8ay why it 1s 80 at present, except because 
it has always been 80: and no one can 8ay why it has 
always been 80, who does not go back to the origin of the 
reckoning, or to the first division of the sphere itself: and no 
one can do that without going back to Egypt, and to the 
original rule of the sphere in Egypt. 

Now testimony 1s unanimous that the sphere of the Egypt- 
1ans was always reckoned from Aries. Nor do we know this 
merely from the accounts of the Egyptian sphere which have 
been transmitted to us through the Greeks; though the 
Greeks had a particular reason to make them more attentive 
to the pecuharity of the Egyptian rule in this respect ; viz. 
because it was opposed to their own prejudices, which in- 
clned them to reckon the sphere from Cancer rather than 
from Aries. The sphere of the Egyptians then, the first and 
oldest delineation of the sphere, was graduated from Aries : 
and, when we speak of Aries, we mean of course the point of 
the vernal equinox. We ask therefore, on what principle was 
this done? Arbitrarily, and without a reason? or for 8ome 
gufficient reagon ? And what reason &o sufficient and 80 
competent as the matter of fact, handed down by an au- 
thentic tradition, that time itself, as measured perpetually 
by the course of the s8un and of the rest of the heavenly 
luminaries, began at the vernal equinox? We do not how- 
ever rest the fact of this reason on its own probability. We 
have proofs to produce which will leave no doubt concerning 
it. And yet even its own probability must do much to re- 
commend it to acceptation, especially in explanation of a 
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matter of fact like that of the as«umption of the first point 
of the sphere; which must have been determined either 
without any reason at all, or for some sufficient reason like 
this. 

We observe further on this 8ubject in general that no- 
thing supplies 20 clear a proof as this history of the sphere, 
that down to a certain time the Egyptians were till in pos- 
zea8ion of a chronology of the world, which in truth and cer- 
tainty was not inferior to that of the Bible itself ; a chrono- 
logy as authentic with respect to the epoch of the old world 
and before the flood, as to that of the new world and after 
the flood. We observe also that, when the first divigion of 
the sphere was thus made in Egypt, a distinction was intro- 
duced ; the knowledge of which is of the utmost importance 
both to the right understanding of the principles and details 
of the sphere itself, and to a correct idea of the etate and 
degree of the s8cience of astronomy among the Egyptians at 
the time. Modern astronomers however, even the most 
sclentific, and even those who have written the history of 
ancient astronomy, have hitherto been ignorant of this dis- 
tinction ; which it was very neceszary they should have 
known, in order to do justice to their subject. 

This distinction was that of a double ephere ; one attached 
to a fixed and invariable epoch, the other attached to a 
moveable and variable one; yet the former the standard of 
reference for the latter perpetually. We can give no better 
or more characteristic denomination to the sphere of the 
former description than that of the 8phere of Mazzaroth ; an 
Hebrew word, the meaning of which we hope to explain else- 
where. It was the abstract idea of the sphere, as referred to 
nothing but the ecliptic, or to the annual pathway of the 
8un in the heavens and among the stars, and to its compo- 
nent parts which are called signs. The other 8phere was 
the tropical, in the ordinary sense of the term ; the details 
of which are necessarily to be referred to the seagons and to 
the cardinal points of the ecliptic. It was well known to 
the ancient Egyptians that these points were liable to recede 
on the ecliptic itself: and, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
the mean annual rate of that recession, which astronomers 
call the precession of the cardinal points, was known to them 
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also. This tropical sphere then was so combined with the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, that the cardinal points in the former 
were both determined and laid down at first, and reckoned ever 
after, in terms of the latter. This will be understood as 800n 
as it 1s known that the firs degree in the tropical sphere was 
laid down originally im the fifteenth degree of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth ; and yet in the true intersection of the mean 
vernal equinox with the sphere of Mazzaroth also: and that, 
while the Julian epoch of the tropical sphere, so laid down 
and graduated in terms of the other perpetually, was con- 
stantly the 8ame with the Julian date of the mean vernal 
equinox ; the Julian date of the sphere of Mazzaroth was a 
fixed and invariable term, March 24; which was assigned as 
its epoch in the first instance, and retained in that capacity , 
ever after, because March 24, when these distinctions were 
made, mutatis mutandis answered to April 25 at the begin- 
ning of things. 

The primitive Egyptian tradition on this point of the true 
origin of mundane time, and its entire conformity to the 
matter of fact and to the testimony of Holy Writ, are further 
attested by the first and oldest scheme of the lunar man- 
sions; which was conceived and delineated along with these 
two spheres, the tropical sphere and the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, and was attached to the same epoch in general. It is 
ulustrated too by the importance attached to this epoch of 
March 24, now for the first time ass0ciated with the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, or to zome corresponding term in the month 
of March ; the evidence of which from this time forward is 
discoverable among other nations of antiquity, as well as 
among the Egyptians. The concurrence of these nations 
too in fixing on a term hke this, for a swmilar purpose, is not 
eanily to be explained, except by the deference universally 
paid to the example of Egypt, confirmed and enforced by the 
common Persuasion every where too, that the true origin of 
time itself was to be zought for and found at the same season 
of the year. 

It cannot indeed be denied that lower down in Egyptian 
history we meet with a different tradition, relating to the 
natale mundi. But it is much lower down. It is many cen- 

turies later than the first delineation of the sphere on the 
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principle which has just been pointed out. The authorities 
also for the fact of this different tradition are themselves 
eminently modern ; Solinus, and Porphyry, and Vettins Va- 
lens. Yet we are not disposed to call their testimony into 
question. Opimions were hable to change on such a subject 
as this, among any of the nations of antiquity. We are con- 
cerned only with their oldest and most authentic forms. No 
novelty of later date can set aside a well attested contrary 
persuasion of a more ancient date ; nor supersede its claims to 
be considered the most genuine, as well as the earliest, expres- 
gion of the popular tradition and the popular belief on s8uch 
and 8uch a point. 

As to this different tradition of later times, it 1s sufficient 
to 8tate it, to 8ee to what it must have been due, and in what 
manner it is ultimately to be explained. According to this 
tradition then, the world was represented to have come into 
being on one of these three days, or on all these three days, 
July 20-22 ; that is, on 8ome one, or on all, of the stated 
days of the hehacal rising of Sirius m Egypt. This opinion 
therefore was connected with the Sothiacal period ; with the 
ifluence of Sothis, Sirius, or the dog-star, associated with 
that period ; and with the worship of Osiris and Is. It could 
not be older than these three things, as all connected together, 
in Egypt: and we hope to demonstrate hereafter that none 
of these is older than B. C. 1350. 


SecTIon I'V.—u. On the Chaldaic tradition. 


It 8eems to be agreed that the astrological system of anti- 
qguity was invented and brought to perfection in Chaldea. If 
the Egyptians had a system of this kind, which might be 
called their own, (and there is reason to believe that there 
was also an Egyptian system of astrology either older or 
later than this of the Chaldeans,) it differed more or less 
from the Chaldaic: and whatsoever it was, the Egyptians 
themselves appear to have renounced it at last, in order to 
adopt that of the Chaldeans in its stead. It is a singular 
fact that, superior as the Egyptians were to the Chaldeans in 
the true science of astronomy, yet in this particular science 
of astrology they 8eem to have voluntarily acknowledged 
themselves their inferiors, and to have voluntarily submitted 
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to be taught by them : 80 much so, that from the time when 
the false and spurious astronomy of the Chaldeans, under 
this specious recommendation of astrology, first gained a 
footing m Egypt, we may date the decay of their genuine 
astronomy itself. 

Now in the astrological writers of antiquity, and in refer- 
ences to the 8ame subject by others, not professedly astro- 
logical, yet treating of the zame things, we meet with fre- 
quent allusions to a genifura munds ; the credibility of which 
after a time 8eems to have been every where taken for grant- 
ed. And though this is often proposed as of Egyptian origin, 
no one can doubt it was a purely Chaldaic invention. Ac- 
cording to this, the natale mundi coincided with that state of 
the heavens, when the moon and the sun, and each of the five 
planets, (all that the Chaldees were acquainted with,) was situ- 
ated in its proper domicilium, or house ; 80 that the same line 
of conjunction would have passed through the centres of each 
of them : the moon in the xvth degree of Cancer, the sun'in 
the xvth degree of Leo, Mercury in the xvth degree of Virgo, 
Venus mn the xvth degree of Libra, Mars im the xvth degree 
of Scorpio, Jupiter in the xvth degree of Sagittarius, and 
Saturn m the xzvth degree of Capricorn. And from this po- 
8ition of each at the beginning of things the authors of this 
representation professed to derive the right of each to its 
respective house; and the rule by virtue of which it became 
entitled to the lordship not only of the house or sign which 
it was occupying at the time, but also of another which it 


. was not occupying at the time. For it is well known that, 


in this astrological system of antiquity, each of the planets, 
properly 80 called, (each of the above, except the moon and 
the 8un,) were owners and regents of two houses or two 
8IgNs. 

The mere 8tatement of this supposed position of each of 
the planets m the 15th degree of its proper sign 1s sufficient 
to connect this genifura mund: with the sphere of Mazza- 
roth ; and therefore to prove that it could not be older than 
the first division of the sphere im Egypt. We hope to shew 
in due time that 8uch was actually the case. In fact, when 
the Julian date of this genitura comes to be ascertained, (for 
it has a Julian date,) it turns out to be neither more nor less 
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than that of the Babylonian correction of the primitive ca- 
lendar, of the epoch of August 8 B.C. 1106; a date intended 
from the first, in the Babylonian cosmogony, of the suppozed 
beginning of things. 

But that the Chaldeans had among them a more genuine 


and authentic tradition relating to the origin of things, older 


than this, and one which did not yet differ from the Egyptian, 
may be inferred from the fact that the sphere of the Chal- 
deans did not differ from that of the Egyptians. The 
Chaldean sphere was derived from the Egyptian ; and it 
differed 80 little in its principles and details from the 
Egyptian that, whereas the Egyptian sphere in the first 
instance of all allowed Scorpio the space of two signs, and 
pazzed to the Chaldees with Scorpio in possession of two 
8gns; this peculiarity was retained in the Chaldaic sphere 
even when it was no longer retained in the Egyptian. The 
Egyptian sphere in the course of time took away one of 
these 8gns from Scorpio and allotted it to Libra; the 
Chaldaic sphere always consisted of xi s8igns only, but one of 
these was a sign of 60 degrees, belonging to Scorpio. It is 
in our power to explain the reasxon why the Egyptians at 
first made such a division of the sphere as this; and that 
consistently with the principles which guided them at the 
time they could not do otherwise than allow Scorpio in parti- 
cular the space of two &igns. In this state however the 
8phere passed to the Chaldeans; and having once received 
and adopted it, with Scorpio in possession of two aigns, the 
Chaldees could make no change in it in that respect after- 
wards : for astrology hke popery is committed to its own 
infallbility, and can never retract what it has begun with 
defining and laying down. 

Again, as 800n as the Greeks came to be more intimately 
acquainted with the Chaldaic traditions than they had ever 
been before, that is, as 80on as Alexander the Great had 
opened them the way to Babylon in B. C. 331; we find a 
Chaldaic tradition handed down through the medium of the 
Greeks, that they had observations and records among them 
which went back 1903 years from this occupation of Babylon 
by Alexander. Whether such records actually existed among 
them at this time is another question ; that Callisthenes was 
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made to believe they did, and that he represented to Ari- 
stotle merely what he himeelf had learnt at Babylon, there 
Seems no good reason to doubt. We hope to shew hereafter 
that the inference from the fact of this tradition is just the 
8ame, whether these observations actually existed or not ; but 
that, as referred to its proper epoch in the time of Callisthenes, 
even this tradition did not carry the series of observations in 
guestion beyond the date of the Dispersion : from which it 
will follow that the Chaldeans had still preserved en au- 


thentic chronology from the time of the Dispersion to that of 
Alexander, and one entirely in unison with the testimony of 
Scripture itself. 


Again, the ra of Nabonaszar is the beginning of history 
at Babylon. All before that is fable, or truth mixed up with 


fable. But Nabonassar himself is an historical character ; 
and 80 are his 8nccessors. Now the tradition connected with 
the rise of this zra at Babylon deposes that Nabonassar pur- 
posely obliterated all records and monuments of time, prior 
to his own accession ; in order that a new and original reck- 
oning might bear date from the beginning of his reign. We 
may have occasion to inquire more narrowly into the authen- 
ticity of this tradition, if we ever come to treat of the Baby- 
lomian calcndar. The fact itself is certain; that the ra, 
known by the name of the zra of Nabonassar at Babylon, 
bears date from the beginning of the reign of this king 
there ; and that there is no Babylonian zra 80 well known to 


history as that. 


 _ The pecuhar circumstance which is most deserving of 

remark with respect to the origin of this ra is, that just at 
the beginning of this ra, and consequently just at the time 
of the accession of Nabonaszar also, the primitive equable 
calendar was returning to the same relations to the natural 
and to the Julian reckoning of annual time as at the epoch of 
the Disperson. This may be 8een at once from our general 
tables. At the epoch of the Dispersion, one hundred years 
after the deluge, B. C. 2247, Ara cyclica 1759, the primitive 
Thoth was falling on February 23: at that of the ra of 
Nabonassar, Ara eyclica 3259, B. C. 747, it was falling on 
February 25 ; that is, within two days only of February 23. 
The Chaldees attached too much importance to restitu- 
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not to be easily induced to make this coincidence the 
epoch of an zra; and the beginning of a cycle of the 
s8ame kind again : and it is far from improbable, under such 
circumstances, that, if the act which tradition ascribes to 
Nabonassar, preliminary to the institution of the era, did 
really usher it in, it was not a rash or capricious exer- 
cige of power, which emanated from his own will merely, 
but a grave and deliberate measure, concerted and carried 
into effect with the advice and concurrence of his astrological 
8ages and councillors. How exact however must have been 
that chronology, which could go back, even at that distance 
of time, to within two days of the calendar epoch of the Dis- 
persion! And how entirely congstent with Scriptural testi- 
mony and with antecedent probability, that at Babylon in 
particular, and in the observatory of Belus, the beginning of 
mundane time, or of chronology properly 80 called, should be 
the epoch of the Disperson ! 

With regard indeed to the Chaldean cosmogony in general, 
we have still the means of judging of it to a certain extent : 
and we find that, though largely adulterated with fabulous 
matter, it contained a considerable share of truth ; which 
could have been derived from no 80urce but revelation, or an 
authentic primitive tradition. Thus the doctrine of this cos- 
mogony was That the elementary, primordial, or antemundane 
8tate of things was water and darkness. What was that but the 
Scriptural representation of the period immediately prior to 
the Mosaic creation, darkness and the deep? In this cosmo- 
gony, this aqueous origin of things was personified under 
the figure of a female, whom it called Omorca or Omarca : 
a term interpreted to mean Thaladth or Thalassa, the Greek 
word for 8a. It taught further, that the first s8tep towards 
the actual production of the existing state of things out of 
these elements of water and darkness was the divigion of this 
Omarca into two halves: one of which became the dry land, 
the other the sea: a division which it attributed to the act of 
a distinct and independent principle ab extra, to which it 
gave the name of Bel or Belus, the 8ame in the Chaldaic as Bal 
or Baal in the Hebrew, and each denoting Lord or Master ; 
and mn the theology of the Chaldees of after-times generally 
understood to be applied to and intended of the gun. What 
was this too but the operation of the third day of the hexa&- 
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meron, in the divigion of the terraqueous globe into its two 
principal component parts, the continent and the ea ? 

There are other points of resemblance between the Chaldaic 
cosmogony and the Scriptural account of the origin of things, 
which we cannot stop to specify at present. We will conclude 
with one more observation. 

The astrological system of antiquity was distinguished by a 
particular doctrine ; viz. that of a cycle of things, in which de- 
8truction and reproduction necessarily followed and 8uecceed- 
ed to each other; water being the instrumental means of 
this destruction at one time and fire at another. It is easy to 
see that the first idea of this doctrine must have been derived 
from the catastrophe of the deluge; which was an historical 
fact, well remembered by all the postdiluvian world, and for a 
long time after the event. It is possible too that the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of a future destruction of the world a second 
time, by fire and not by water, might have been communicated 
to the postdiluvian race of men ; which would account for 
this association of fire with water in the 8ame cycle of de- 
struction and reproduction ; and as the predestined means 
of the same kind of catastrophe, in the next instance of its 
OCCUITENCE. 

But whatsoever may have been the real foundation of this 
doctrine, the form which it as8umed in the hands of the 
astrologers was eminently characteristic of their s8cience ; 
more egpecially with regard to the producing causes of the 
destructive agency in each instance, and to the time and the 
cireumstances at which and under which 1t was to be de- 
veloped and brought into action ; viz. That an union of the 
planets in the house of the moon, that is in Cancer, brought 
about by their respective motions, would be followed by an 
universal conflagration ; and a smular union m the house of 
Saturn, that is in Capricorn, 8similarly produced, would be 
gucceeded by an universal deluge. 

There can be no doubt that this doctrine is Chaldaic in 
its origin. In fact, we are able to trace it directly to 
Chaldea. Now the deluge of Noah, as we have obzerved, 
was an historical fact, of which no nation of antiquity pre- 
8erved the recollection longer or more distinctly than the 
Chaldees; as their fabulous chronology itself from Alorus 
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80 Objections and difficulties. DTS8. IX. 
to Xisuthrus proves. If they did not ultimately derive the 
very idea of this cycle of destruction, first by water and then 
by fire, from the deluge of Scripture; they connected it at 
least, from the first, with the deluge of Scripture: and they 
sought to give credit and authority to the doctrine itself by 
assigning even to the deluge of Noah a date, which turns out 
on explanation to be that of the winter 8olstice, the very 
middle of the house of Saturn, 1. e. of this formidable sign of 
Capricorn ; when according to their own principles the ele- 
ment of water must be in the ascendant; and when, and 
when only, such a catastrophe, as the destruction of the world 
by a flood under any circumstances, was to be expected. 


SecTIoN V.—u1. On the Bactrian and Persian tradition. 


It has long been the belief of the Parsees, (who represent 
i modern times the ancient professors of the Magian phi- 
losophy of Bactria and Persia,) that the point of the vernal 
equinox was the epoch of mundane time; that the motions 
of the 8un and of the rest of the heavenly bodies were all to 
be dated from the first entrance of the former into the first 
degree of Aries. The religion of Mahomet, however opposed 
to that of Zoroaster in other respects, was in harmony with 
it on this point®; and the beginning of time at the vernal 
equinox 1s an article of faith with the Mahommedans of 
Peraga as much as with the Parsees. 

This general persuagion of the Persians concerning the 
origin of time was the moving cause of the Gelalzan correc- 
tion of the calendar im Persia, im A. D. 1079. It prompted 
the intended correction of Yezdejerd, in A. D. 632, at the end 
of the first great period of the Gjemschid calendar. It led 
to the restoration of the old rule of the Persian Naurus, in 
the reign of the third of the Sassanidz, 600 years after it 
bad fallen into abeyance; and it was the ultimate cause even 
of the first or original correction of Gjemschid itself; the 
object of which was gwmply to fix the head of the calendar to 
the 8eason of spring, and nominally to the vernal equinox 

© Thus Albumasar, an Arabian as- sgeven planets were in conjunction in 
tronomer A. D. 805-885, (of whom, the first degree of Aries, and would 
gee Bailly, Histoire de VAstronomie come to an end when they should be 
Moderne, tome i, Eclaircissemens, Liv. in conjunction again in the last degree 


V. & viii. p. 583, 584,) taught that the of Pisces. Cf. D'Herbelot in Abou- 
world was created or began when the Maaschar. 
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itself ; because that was known or believed to be the proper 
beginning of time. 

We have 8een reason however to conclude that even the 
Gjemschid correction of the primitive calendar in Persia was 
not the first instance of a correction 80 produced and 80 
intended, in the same part of the ancient world ; and that, 
though this Persian correction in many respects must be 
considered the work of Gjemschid, yet it borrowed a great 
deal also from an earlier correction in the neighbouring 
country of Bactria. The ancients speak of a double Zoroas- 
ter, one much older, the other much younger, than Gjem- 
schid ; but each of them a native of Bactria: and in our 
opinion this distinction is well founded ; only we consider it 
probable that the name of Zoroaster properly belongs to 
the older, and was purposely asxumed by the younger. Be 
this as it may ; it 1s to the first Bactrian reformer and legis- 
lator that we must trace the Persian cosmogony, and what- 
80ever there is to distinguish tae theological system of Gjem- 
schid, over and above the administration of his calendar. And 
we think the date of this Bactrian correction was B.C. 947. 

The Persian cosmogony 1s embodied in the Persian doc- 
trine of Ghahanbarhais ; that is, of cycles, vicissitudes, or 
turns of times. This doctrine recognized an hexa&tmeron, 
and 80 far agreed with Scripture; but an hexa#meron or 
period of six days, each of them supposed to be equivalent 
to & certain number of days, and to be 8pread altogether over 
the extent of one primitive year of 365 days exactly. 

The first of these days was devoted to the production of 
the heavens, and it was 45 days in length; and when the 
Julian dates of these different periods come to be defined, it 
turns out that the date of this first of all coincides with 
Tune 24, the date of the xummer 80lstice im the sphere of 
Mazzaroth ; the most likely time of all to have been chosen 
by the first author of this peculiar system, (im which fire was 
personified and made the object of worship and adoration,) 
for the production of the element of fire, and of its visible 
representatives, the heavenly luminaries. 

The 8econd day was dedicated to the production of” the 
waters ; another object of reverence to the followers of Zo- 
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roaster : and this day was of the length of 60 ordinary days. 
It is found to coincide mn its origin with the date of the 
Babylonian cos8mogony, and in particular of the production 
of the element of water, August 8; which in our opinion is 
a proof that, this Bactrian cosmogony was influenced by a 
knowledge of the Babylonian ; and that might be the case 
159 years after the latter had come into existence. 

If we trace the rest of the days of this Bactrian or Per- 
gan hexacemeron round the primitive calendar, we find them 
all distinguighed by 8ome pecuharity or other, which serves 
to fix and define them ; and to appropriate them to one 8ea- 
80n of the year more than another. It is agreed that the 
last only was devoted to the production of man ; and though 
it lasted 75 days, it began on the first Epagomene. The date 
of this last act of the process then must have heen April 10; 
only nine days after the mean vernal equinox for the time 
being, which at this time was falling on April 1, but mn this pe- 
cular system was probably asxumed on April 10 itself. Thus 
we 8ce that according to this Bactrian coxmogony of Zoroas- 
ter, though the process of creation began at the 8zummer 80l- 
8tace, it was consummated only at the vernal equinox ; and 
that human existence in particular was dated by it from the 
vernal equinox. 

It is obvious from this account that, in the opinion of this 
Bactrian reformer, no one season of the natural year was to 
be considered the proper epoch of the creation more than 
another ; but each of these 8easons in its turn. Yet why did 
he hmit these divisions of the natural year, devoted to this 
purpose in general, to the number of six? and why did he 
call each of these a day, though consisting in reality of many 
days, if he had not heard of the actual production of things 
in gx days? And though as the founder of the worship of 
fire he naturally placed the first development of this prin- 
ciple in its most active and glorious as well as most sengible 
forms, those of the 8un and of the host of heaven, at the 
8ummer $0lstice, when the natural element of fire is on the 
culminating point of its ascendeney ; yet he till dated the 
creation of man at the vernal equinox : he did not venture to 
as8ign any period of his hexaemeron, pecuhar as it was, to 
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this particular purpose of the production of mankind in CON- 
nection with his own system, but that which really belonged 
to it #. 


® There cannot be much question that the ancient tradition and belief 
of the Persians connected not only the origin of time, but the origin of 
things, with the eign of the Bull. In the Bull, the 8eminal principles of 
universal nature were suppoeed by them to have been originally deposited. 
Mithras himeelf was typified by the Bull. The signs of the Zodiac in 
their sphere were diecriminated by the letters of the alphabet ; and the 
first of all, the letter A, was assigned not to Aries but to the Bulld. 

It may well be supposed that the first author of the Magian theology 
and cosmogony was the author of the distinction of principles also, (i. e. 
of dualiem,) 0 characteristic of that theology ; and that Hormuzd and 
Abriman were first introduced, (under those names and in that opposition 
of nature and relation in which they act their respective parts in the Ma- 
gian cosmogony and theology,) by this first reformer, the elder Zoroaster. 

According to the doctrine of the Zendavesta®, the entire duration of 
things from no-Being to the conszummation of Being was 12,000 years ; 
and 6000 of these elapsed before the appearance of evil, and before the 
appearance of man; divided also into two halves of 3ooo years each, one 
of them transacted in Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, a thougand years in 
each, the other in Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, a thousand years in each of 
these likewise. At the beginning of the next 6000 years, and at the begin- 
ning of Libra, evil appeared ; and the contest between evil and good which 
has been going on ever since first began. 

Whether this was the doctrine of the elder Zoroaster himself we could 

not undertake to say for certain ; none of his own works having descended 
to posterity : and yet we are altogether of opinion that it was. The Ma- 
gian philosophy, according to the ancients9, certainly taught not only the 
distinction of principles and the opposition and conflict between them in 
general, but the particular doctrine also that for 3000 years one was 
destined to prevail and for 3ooo years the other ; which must have implied 
either that the conflict iteelf having once begun would last for 6000 years 
in all, and then be terminated, or that it would go on for ever in a cycle 
of 6000 years, for one half of which good should be triumphant and in the 
ascendant, and for the other evil. 

It is easy to see that the ultimate foundation of these peculiar doctrines 
rests on facts which in themselves are undeniable, and cannot be disputed ; 
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On this principle too he must have supposed the first 


union of the s8exes, that is, the institution of marriage, in 
the spring also; and that would account for a well-attested 


though they go far back into the history of the past, and lose themselves 
in the mysterious 8ecresy of the period anterior to the Mozaic creation and 
the proper beginning of human history. It is the doctrine of Scripture 
itself, or most reasonably and most certainly to be collected from it, that 
evil iteelf had a beginning; that it is not eternal; that there was a time 
when it did not yet exist; and yet that its actual beginning is anterior to 
the Mosaic creation and the beginning of human existence. And what 
did this Magian doctrine s8ubstantially affirm or inculcate, distinct from 
that ? 

We much question however whether the particular meaning cf the dis- 
tinctions above laid down, concerning the transaction of 6000 years, before 
the appearance of evil and before the beginning of the present state of 
things, one thousand of which was supposed to have been passed in each 
of the signs from Aries inclusive to Virgo inclusive, has ever been pro- 
perly understood ; or ever could have been, without certain explanations 
which have nof accompanied the simple statement of the doctrine itself ; 
and without the knowledge of certain facts which hitherto have not been 
known to the learned. The astrological system of the Chaldeans is older 
than B. C. 947, our assumed date of the time of this elder Zoroaster. In 
this system every 8ign of the ecliptic was treated as if it were a complete 
ecliptic in itself ; consisting of twelve signs, and under the same names, as 
much as the ecliptic itself. Each of these minor signs contained, conse- 
quently, 2 degrees and 3o minutes of the ecliptic itself; and every sign 
had 12 of these 8ubdivisions, in the order and under the names of Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, and the rest, like the ecliptic itself. Along with this 
astrological system also, as we hall sce, we trust, bereafter, a doctrine was 
introduced, of a double movement of the cardinal points, one #2 conse- 
quentia, according to the order of the signs, the other in antecedentia, 
contrary to the order of the signs; one consequently the reverse of the 
other, yet both at the same rate, and both going on together: one of 
these too proper to the cardinal points of the sphere of Mazzaroth, the 
other to those of the tropical sphere. 

On these foundations this Magian reformer of Bactria, the elder Zoroas- 
ter, 8eems to have constructed a system of his own; not altogether the 
8ame with this, and yet evidently derived from it. The limits of the first 
8ign in the sphere of Mazzaroth, cyclically reckoned, were March 26 and 
Apnll 25 ; the latter of which, as we have een, was the true epoch of mun- 
dane time itself. Assuming these limits of March 26 and April 25 as fixed 
and impassable terms, and the space comprehended between them, (30 de- 
grees,) as divided into 12 equal parts of 2* 3o' each, called by the names of 
the 12 8igns respectively, he supposed the simultaneous commencement of 
two such movements as we have described ; one from this term of April 25 
in antecedentia, the other from the other of March 26 in consequentia; which 
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custom of the ancient Persians, which it would not be easy 
to explain without the knowledge of these facts ; viz. that of 
celebrating marriages at the vernal equinox, in preference 
to any other season of the natural year. 


CH. 4.8. 6. 


SecTION VI.—iv. On the Indian or Hindu tradition. 


The more we inquire into the theological and the mytho- 
logical systems of antiquity, the more proofs shall we discover 
of the influence of Egypt; and the more shall we be con- 
vinced of the fact that no movement originated in that 
country the impulse of which was not propagated 8ooner or 


went on for 6000 (equable) years, at the rate of one degree in 400 years, 
or one of the signs of 2* 3o' each, such as we have described, in 1000 
years ; and consequently over six of these signs in order, reckoned from 
March 26, the assumed epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth, Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo; before the appearance of evil, before 
the creation of man, and before the beginning of the present system of 
things. This, it appears to us, is what he meant by his 6000 years; each 
thousand of which was transacted in one of these 8igns respectively, before 
the appearance of evil. Each of these thousand years was the measure of 
the two motions, (in particular that in the sphere of Mazzaroth, and in 
the order of the signs,) through one of these signs themselves. At the end 
of these 6000 years, it is evident, the two movements must meet, and come 
into conflict ; and that at the beginning of the seventh sign in this division, 
the 8ign of Libra; the seventh sign both in the order in consequentia and 
in the order in antecedentia. Having met, and yet being contrary one to 
the other, they could not go on together ; yet which must give way to the 
other? On this coincidence and conflict of the two momenta, the author 
of this theory seems to have founded his peculiar notion of the origin of 
dualism, and of the opposition of principles, at this particular period ; the 
end of these first 6000 years of his system. The middle day between 
March 26 and April 25 is April 10: and therefore the date of this encoun- 
ter of the two momenta, and of the struggle which followed upon it, in- 
cluding the origin of the present system, in which evil appears to be 80 
universally opposed to good, would be April 1o : the very day, as we have 
Seen, On which the first of the cyclical Epagomene, B. C. 947, was falling. 
This coincidence 8ecems to have determined his correction of the primitive 
calendar at this particular point of time. April 10, the fifteenth day from 
March 26 on one hand, and before April 25th on the other, the first com- 
mon term of these two momenta, would appear on every account the fittest 
term for the epoch of his correction of the calendar also. It is remark- 
able at least, that this is the date assigned in his system to the creation 
of man. 
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later over almost all the earth. Great indeed is the respon- 
sibiity attaching to ancient Egypt ; not only as the source of 
corruption to itself, but as the misleader and perverter of 
the rest of the world, which its example seduced and led 
astray. 

The history of the calendar and of its various changes 
brings many proofs of this influence to light ; and these dis- 
coveries are among the most important-and the most inter- 
esting fruits of our researches. Who would believe, a prior, 
that the fable of Osiris and Isis should no sooner hare been 
invented in Egypt and asociated with certain rites and ob- 
8ervances there, than that the very same fable, attended with 
similar observances 8ignalized and perpetuated by aimnilar 

changes and corrections of the calendar also, critically ac- 
: | commodated to what had taken place in Egypt, in less than 
$0 years afterwards should be found, merely in a different 
dress and under a different name, in India, Phrygia, Cyprus, 
Arabia, Greece, and elsewhere? in quarters of the world 
greatly removed from Egypt, and between which and Egypt 
we 8hould not have supposed that, at this early period of 
the history of each, there could have been any communica- 
tion. The fact to which we allude however is certain ; being 
attested by the evidence of the calendar itself. 

At prezent, as our subject requires, we must confine our- 
gelves to the influence exercised by Egypt over its contem- 
poraries in a much less objectionable way ; 1. e. as the centre 
of knowledge and s8cience ; where all great and useful disco- 
veries, all mfluential and permanent changes, in the prin- 
ciples or details of the reckoning of time, first took their 
rise; and from whence they were extended to the rest of the 
world. The sphere of the Egyptians, the lunar mansions of 
the Egyptians, the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, the 
Apis cycle of the Egyptians, all sooner or later passed from 
them to their neighbours; and in particular that distinction 
of the sphere itself, (which we have explained,) into a fixed 
and a moveable one. This distinction, once 8anctioned by 
the authority of Egypt, appears to have been received as a 
principle every where else : the example and authority of 
Egypt in that respect conspiring with the general belief of 
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antiquity, that the epoch of this division of the sphere, espe- 
cially of the sphere of Mazzaroth, was the proper _ of 
time itself. 

This 8phere of Mazzaroth among the Egyptians was =-Y 
tached to a fixed Julian date; and at stated times it was 
reckoned at 366 days. It was subject consequently to the 
laws of the Julian calendar. It is not probable that the 
Egyptians themselves intended it to represent the sidereal 
year, which they very well knew to be greater than the Ju- 
lian. It was easy however to regard it in that light ; parti- 
cularly as attached to an invariable term, and as contradis- 
tinguished to & tropical or moveable sphere perpetually. 

Now we have already had occasion to explain < in what 
manner the Indian astronomers in B. C. 946 discarded the 
cychco-Juhan rule of their calendar, and began to administer 
it on a different principle ; which required them to advance 
the epoch at the end of every 247 years, or 13 Metonic cycles, 
28 or 29 days: and how they persevered in this System of 
. administration for 1483 years ; until by means of six 8ucces- 
give corrections of this kind they had brought up the head of 
the calendar from October 1 (B. C. 946) to March 22 A. D. 
538. The fact of these 8ix corrections, and that they were 
actually made one after another, is certain. It is certain 
also that, the last of them having taken place in its proper 
order of time, nothing of the kind has been repeated. Thar- 
teen hundred years have elapsed from A. D. 538 to the pre- 
sent day ; yet it does not appear that the Hindu calendar 
has ever been 8ubjected to the same kind of correction again. 
We cannot hesitate therefore to conclude that when the ad- 
ministrators of this calendar, at the expense of 80 much time 
and patience, had attained to this term of March 22, they 
had attained to the object at which they were aiming all the 
whale. 

What then was this? The calendar itself will best an- 
wer that question. It is peculiar to it ever 8ince this last 
correction of A. D. 538, to have been 8ubjected to the 8ide- 
real not to the tropical year. And as the sidereal year is 
almost as much greater than the mean Julian year, as the 


e Supra, Diss. vii. chap. iii. 8ect. vii. ii. vol. i. 581. 
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mean Julian year itself is than the mean tropical ; it is pecu-. 
liar to this calendar also, ever since it was attached to this 
Julian epoch of March 22 A. D. 538, to have exhibited the 
phenomenon of a gradual advance upon it in terms of the 
Julian reckoning of annual time; so that at present its Ju- 
han epoch is April 1 or 2 old style, instead of March 22. 

We may conchude then that the ultimate intention of the 
Indian astronomers, after they should have brought the head 
of their calendar into contact with this fixed Julian term of 
March 22, was to regulate it by the sidereal year; to con- 
8ider and treat this epoch of March 22 as the beginning of a 
new reckoning of time in terms of the aidereal year. But 
why did they fix on this Julian term of March 22, m that 
capacity? One reason no doubt was because March 22, at 
the end of the last period of 247 years, coincided with the 
tuna 8eptima ; to which the head of the calendar had been 
purposely attached all through these corrections in succes- 
son, beginning with the first, October 1 B. C. 946. But we 
have no doubt that another, and a 8till more influential, one 
was because March 22 at this time was the proper represen- 
tative of the epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth. That epoch 
at first was March 24: but March 24 would necessarily drop 
to March 23, after B. C. 672; and supposing March 23 reck- 
oned from 8unset March 22, according to the primitive rule, 
the change in the rule of this reckoning made in India, from 
gunset to sunrise, might require it to be reckoned from 
March 22 at sunrise, which was the actual epoch of this final 
Indian correction March 22, A. D. 538. It is 8ufficient how- 
ever to explain the choice of this epoch at this time, and 
egpecially as that of a siderea] calendar, that it was comciding 
as nearly with the original epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 

as the circumstances of the case would permit. 

Each of the Indian ages, according to their own account, 
was consummated by a deluge : and this deluge at the end 
of each, an universal deluge. And each in like manner was 
ushered im by a new creation, after that destruction of a 
former 80 effectedf. It would be difficult to say on what 


f Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, Dis- de Humboldt, i. p. 30 (ii. 235 notes.) 
cours Prelim. cii : see however the This was the doctrine of some of the 
note to the ©* Researches of the baron Shastras. According to other repre- 
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-foundation 8nch a reprezentation of a constant order and 
zuccession of things could ultimately rest; except on the 
Scriptural fact of one universal deluge at least, followed by 
one new order of things; and 8 far a new creation such as 
is here supposed. Mr. Bentley has shewn that the Indians 
had an ra of creation, the first of their four ages, and called 
the Krita ; (an ra older than any of their fabulous ones of 
later introduction, which are utterly destitute of credit ;) the 
agreement of the epoch of which with the Mosaic epoch of 
the deluge, (according to the Hebrew Bikle,) Was SUFPTIS- 
ingly closes. 

We may observe, in the last place, that it is not peculiar 
to the Hindu calendar to have been studiously attached to 
the spring and to the month of March; and purposely gub- 
jected to the sidereal year. The same phenomenon is exhi- 
bited by the Siamese calendar. The Siamese have a lunar 
calendar, the epoch of which, 2s we have already explained Þ, 
was originally Nov. 29, B. C. 545. This calendar is properly 
their civil calendar; and they have never ceaged to use it in 
that capacity from B. C. 545 to the present day. But they 
have also an astronomical calendar; the year of which is 
8idereal, and the epoch of which was March 21, A. D. 638. 
This Siamese correction then was one hundred years later 
than the last of the Indian, A. D. 538 : and it was attached 
to the same date as that, within one day, March 21; no doubt 
for the 8ame reasons in this instance, which had determined 
the choice of the epoch, March 22, in the former. 


SecTrion VII.—v. On the Chinese tradition. 


We may judge of the nature of the primitive tradition 
among the Chinese, relating to the origin of things, and to 
the seagon of the year from which the reckoning of mundane 
time was to be dated, through the epoch aszigned to their 
calendar, as gupposed to be carried back to the time of 
Tchouen-Hiu, or Kao-yang, the father of Yao himself* ; the 


sentations, the first race perished by wal i. 582. 
water; the second by tempests; the i Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, ch. i. 
third were ewallowed up by the earth; & xiv. p. 11. p. 1-30. Cf. xxvi. 21, 22. 
the fourth is destined to perish by fire. ch. v. $ iv. p. 100: als, Astronomie 
s Hindu Astronomy, p. 76. part. i Moderne, Liv. vii. $ xvii. 283, Eclair. 

gect. v. cissemens, v. &$ xli. p. 613-615. 
li. ii k Gaubil, Traits, p. 10-12. 
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beginning of whose reign is dated by Gaubil B. C. 2514. 
This epoch is the 15th degree of Aquarius; the nearest con- 
junction to the 15th degree of Aquarius. 

Such is the first and original epoch which the Chinese 


themselves have assigned to their calendar. It is eazily ex- 
plained by the fact that both the correction of February 25, 
B. C. 742, (if that must be called a correction, which con- 
sisted merely in the as80ciation of the Apis cycle with the 
preexisting solar year,) and that of February 16, B. C. 657, 
were attached or supposed to be attached to the 8xame epoch 
also, the nearest conjunction to the middle of Aquarius ; and 
i China the middle of Aquarius is the beginning of spring : 
80 that as attached to this epoch the calendar was attached 
or 8uppozed to be attached to the beginning of spring *#. No 
epoch of civil time in China is better attested than this ; nor 


* The beginning of spring has been 8upposed in China from time im- 
memorial to coincide with the middle of Aquarius ; about 45 days after 
the 80lstice of winter, and about 45 before the equinox of 8pring : to which 
point they give the name of Li-tchun!. The sign of Aquarius itself in the 
Chinese language is called the Resurrection of the spring ®. 

With regard to the different forms of the calendar, at different times, in 
China; the Chinese themselves speak only of three, anterior to the cor- 
rection of B. C. 206, under the dynasty of Han ®;—the calendar of the 
dynasty of Hia® : the calendar of the dynasty of Chang? : and the calen- 
dar of the dynasty of Tcheou%. In the Lettres Edifiantes, the calendar of 
Chang is represented as that of the emperor 'Tchingtang, destroyer of the 
dynasty of Hia”: and Chang was the name of the dynasty founded by 
this emperors in B. C. 1760 or 1966, according to Gaubilt. The calendar 
of Tcheou, in like manner, is that of Ououang (or Vouvang in the Traits) 
who superseded this dynasty of Chang by that of Tcheou, according to 
Gaubil, in B. C. 1111% or 1122. 

Among these the most ancient, according to their own accounts, and 
the moet general, was the first; which they represent even as the calendar 
of Yao himgelf=. In this, the first moon was always the first of epring ; 
that is, properly the moon of Pisces; the next to this, the moon which co- 
incided with the vernal equinox. Such would be the state of the case, and 


1 Cf. Gaubil, Traits, p. 102. 21. 39, 
40. Martinius, Historia Sinica, L ; 
_ I. $6.2. Imp. v. p. 33- 

m Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, p. 
$21 : Eclairc. Add. Liv. ii. $ xi. p. 76. 
NO Imp. v. 34- 

n Traits, 71, 195, 1 

© Ibid. 21, 98, 99. 95, 196. 

P Ibid. 25, 98. 99. 


q Ib. 34. 98, 99- 243- 
r See tome xxvi. 112. It4. I17. 


I19, 120. 215. 219. Cf. g8 
8 Tbid. 112. 116. 215. 
t Tbid. 111, 112. Cf. Traits, p. 25. 
u Ibid. 119. 139, note I, 219. Cf. 
x66. 182. 195: —_— 34- 
X xxvi. 81, $2: $7, 88: 103, 104= 
x06 Trait6, 21. 98, 99: 13. 16. 
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any one more umformly represented as the first and oldest 
of all. © Rien r'est plus cEdlebre,” observes Bailly y, ** dans 
Fhistore Chinoize que le calendrier de Pempereur Chueni. 
C'est lai qui a voulu que Pannce commencat & la lune la plus 
proche du premier jour du printems qui arrive vers le quin- 
zieme degre du Verseau.” The learned in Chinese antiquity 
are agreed on this point. 

The selection of this epoch however cannot be attributed 
smply to the coincidence of the beginning of spring im China 
with the middle of Aquarius. Something, and probably 
much more, must be allowed to the traditionary belief of the 
Chainese also that the beginning of spring was the beginning 
of things ; and that human time in particular was to be dated 
from that 2eazon of the year. The Chinese have a coxmogony 
of their own ; which 80 far agrees with that of Scripture that 
according to this too the antemundane state of things was 
one of chaos*®; and Pan-kou, the Chinese Adam, the first of 
the human race in this coxmogony, was born in the midst 
of this chaos: and, as some traditions represented it, on the 
16th day of the month =. And, beginning with this first man 


guch the relation of the moons of the calendar to the natural year, at the 
epoch of the Apis cycle peculiar to the Chinese, Feb. 25, B. C. 742. 

In our opinion however all these traditions, respecting the form assumed 
at different times by the calendar, are ultimately to be referred only to the 
final correction of Feb. 16 B. C. 657. This and this only is the true type 
of the calendar of Hia; to which the precedence in point of antiquity and 
of authority too is 80 unanimously assigned by the Chinese thermselves, 
above the other two. 

The relation of these different forms of the calendar one to another, the 
standard of reference being supposed to be this of Hia, may be repre- 
sented as follows : 

B. C. 658—657. 

Calendar of His. Calendar of Chang. Calendar of Toheou. 

xi month Dec. 19 xii month Dec. 19 1 month Dec. 19 

xi month Jan. 17 i month Jan. 17 i1 month Jan. 17 

1 month Feb. 16 ii month Feb. 16 iii month Feb. 16. 
-So that the i of Tcheou was the xi of Hia and the xii of Chang : the i of 
Chang was the xii of Hia and the ii of Tcheou: the i of Hia was the u of 
Chang and the iii of Tcheou: and 80 on. Cf. the Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 
P. 166. 183. 195. 215. 219. I14. 139. 


y Astronomie Indienne, Discours Prdl. cli. Cf. ch. viii. $ iv. p. 213. 
Z Gaubil, Traite, p. 2. 170. 
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Pankou, their annals exhibit a series of reigns down to the 
time of Fouji; in the reign of whose sister Nu-oua, (a name 
very like the Scriptural one of Noah) they dated the floods. 
And yet their dynasties properly 80 called, and consequently 
their historical chronology, such as it is, did not begin before 
the reign of Hoangti Þ, the grandfather of Tchouen-Hiu or 
Kao-yang himself; in whons reign, as we have already ob- 
gerved, the calendar is supposed to have been first attached 
to its fixed epoch of the nearest conjunction to the middle of 
Aquarius. 

The historical tenidition of the Chinese then in strictness 
did not go further back than the deluge. It appears to have 
been long remembered among them that, at the epoch of the 
deluge, the head of the primitive calendar was falling very 
near this fixed term of the middle of Aquarius ; and there- 
fore that the reckoning of historical time must be dated 
from the middle of Aquarius, which in their country was the 
8ame thing as the beginning of spring. In the same &pirit, 
and with the same object in view of characterizing this as- 
gumed epoch of the proper beginning of time by a still more 
striking and remarkable coincidence, they imagined the fa- 
mous conjunction of the five planets in the reign of this 8same 
emperor, Kao-yang, and at the epoch of the calendar thus 
attached to the 15th degree of Aquarius; and on the very 
day of the first lunar conjunction according to this calendar 
in the 15th degree of Aquarius itself: a conjunction of 
planets which the learned in modern times have endeavoured 
to discover, 8ome in B. C. 2012, 80me in B. C. 2446<, but 
which Gaubil expressly declares cannot be discovered nor 
verified 8ubject to the conditions prescribed ; and which he 
does not hesitate to pronounce to be altogether fictitious, 
and merely assumed to serve a chronological purpose. | 

It is observable that both these conjunctions, both the 
planetary and the lunar, were dated in the Chinese constel- 
lation Che or Xed. Bailly has extracted from the Chinese 
history of Mailla the following paszage relating to them, 
which we quote after him<: © Apres plusieurs annces de tra- 
® Traits, p. 1-7. 4 Trait6, 269, 250. Cf. p. 11. 

b Ib. p. 8, 9. e Astronomie Indienne, ch. ix. & ix. 


c Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, Kclair- P- 235: 
cissemens, Liv. iii. $ xxviii. p. 345-347- 
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vail, Tchuen-hio determina qu'a Pavenir Pann6e commence- 
roit a la lune ls plus proche du premier jour du printems, 
qui vient vers le 15” du Verseau; et comme il savoit par le 
calcul qu'il en avoit fait, que dans une des ann6es de gon 
regne les planetes devoient 8s joindre dans la constellation 
Xe (constellation qui occupe 17” dans le ciel, et dont le 
milieu est vers le 6® des Poissons,) il choisit cette ann6e-Ja 
pour la premiere de 80n calendrier, q'autant plus que cette 
meme annee Je 8oleil et la lune 8 trouvoient en conjonction 
le premier jour du printems.” Now at the actual date of 
the true correction of their calendar, B. C. 657, this constel- 
lation Che was falling in Aquarius, and very near the middle 
of Aquarius ; though at present it is falling in Pisces: and 
8nch coincidences as these, it is evident, are of material im- 
portance to the question of the true history of the Chinese 
calendar, and to that of the mixture of fable with truth 
which has characterized its history from the first. It is 
much to be doubted however whether the true meaning of 
this fixed term, the 15th degree of Aquarius, as thus aszumed 
and laid down by the Chinese, has ever been understood by 
modern astronomers or chronologers ; or rather, if it was 
really intended, (as we apprehend it was,) from the first, of 
the 15th of Aquarius in the s8phere of Mazzaroth, not in the 
ordinary sense of the 8phere ; it is impossible that it should 
ever have been properly understood. | 

Now in this sphere of Mazzaroth the fixed date of Aqua- 
rius, before B. C. 672, was January 22; after it was Jan. 21 : 
and therefore the date of the 15th degree of Aquarius, before 
B. C. 672, was February 5, after it was February 4. On this 
principle, the first lunar conjunction in the fifteenth degree 
of Aquarius, and the planetary conjunction of the same date, 
at 80 remote an epoch as that of this 8upposed fixation of the 
calendar in the reign of Tchouen-hiu, or Kao-yang, ought 
to be 8ought for and found (if at all) on February 5. Gaubil 
dates the accesgion of this king in B.C. 2514: and two years 
after, B. C. 2512, as our general lunar calendar shews, there 
was actually a lunar conjunction on February 5 ; which 
would thus coincide with the standing date of the 15* of 
Aquarius in the s8phere of Mazzaroth. The Chinese of after 
times were competent to discover this coincidence by carry- 


ing back the lunar reckoning of their own time far enough; 
and very posmbly too their false astronomy and their mis- 
taken calculations of the planetary movements might find a 
planetary conjunction on or about the 8same day: and we 
should thus explain the origin of both the traditions con- 
nected with the rise of their calendar in the reign of Kao- 
yang, both that of the lunar and that of the planetary con- 
junction on the 8same day, in the 15* of Aquarius, and in 
the constellation Che#. 

We may conclude our remarks on this subject for the pre- 
gent with observing that this fixation of the epoch of the 
civil calendar to the nearest conjunction to the middle of 
Aquarius is not peculiar to the Chinese. It is equally cha- 

* 'There is a passage in the Chinese astronomy of Gaubil, from which it 
may be inferred that the Chinese had preserved among them a correct 
tradition of the origin of time iteelf. 

*On parle,” says hes, d'un auteur (note, here 8ubjoined, © il Etoit avant 
Pincendie des livres, i. e. B. C. 213) qui vivoit au temps appelle temps du 
Tchen-Koue. Cet Auteur disoit que le 8oleil alloit d'orient en occident ; le 
commencement de 80n mouvement &6toit a la constellation Nieou (Capri- 
corn). Il disoit que la terre alloit qoccident en orient, et le commence- 
ment de gon mouvement &toit aux constellations Ps, Mao. 

« Lauteur Chinois qui rapporte ce que je viens de dire, ajoute que selon 
un auteur qu'il cite une des ceremonies de la 8ecte de Tao, &toit pour la 


terre, (c'est-a-dire, 8on esprit,) comme commencant gon mouvement aux 


constellations Ps, Mao ; c'est-a-dire entre les deux constellations. 

« Ou voit, dans un fameux astronome Chinois appells Tching-Fizen, qui 
Ecrivoit quelque temps apres J. C. quelque vestige de connoissance ou tra- 
dition 8ur un mouvement de la terre, mais cela est si confus qu*on ne voit 
pas bien ce qu'il veut dire.” 

This passage cannot be properly understood without a knowledge of the 
history of the lunar mansions among the Chinese. Suffice it to obeerve 
at present that these mansions were received by the Chinese from the 
Egyptians ; yet were set back by them as 80on as received to the time of 


"Yao, as the same with the epoch of thesze mansions, B. C. 1847. Mao 


was the firs: mansion, Ps the gecond. The longitude of the first 8tar of 
Pi, A. D. 1700, according to Gaubil, (Traits, p. vi) was 64* 14 59”: and 
consequently B. C. 1847, at the rate of precession assumed in our tables, 
it was 14* 55' 52”: and Pi, the constellation, at that time was coinciding 
with the 15* of Aries. The longitude of Pi the mansion at the 8ame time 
was 12* 51' 26”: and the date of this mansion at the same time was April 
21. 'The movement of the earth, on this principle, dated on the con- 
fines of Mao and Pi, would be dated April 21. 


s Lettres Edifiantes, xxVi. 241. 
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racteristic of the Japanese: and the Japanese have always 
adhered to this epoch ; the Chinese have shifted theirs from 
the middle of Aquarius nearer to the winter solstice. Whe- 
ther the Japanese were a colony of the Chinese appears to 
be a doubtful point. Kzmpfer at least is not of that opinion. 
There is no doubt however that they have always kept up an 
intercourse with China; and that colonists from China at 
different times have 8ettled among them. The Chinese cycle 
of 60 years is in common use arnong the Japanese; and its 
epoch in their style is the 8ame as in the Chinese, B. C. 657. 
Under these circumstances, it might be supposed that the 
Japanese calendar was borrowed from the Chinese : but that 
gupporition 1s disproved by the fact that the Japanese calen-. 
dar is three years older than the Chinese; and so far it 
would be more reasonable to suppose the latter was borrowed 
from the former, than vice versa : though the most probable 
gupposition is that neither was borrowed from the other, 
notwithstanding the close approximation of the epoch of 
each to that of the other. In this characteristic circum- 
stance however, of being attached at first to the nearest 
lunar conjunction to the 15* of Aquarius, but to the 15® of 
Aquarius as reckoned by the rule of the sphere of Mazza- 
-roth, they agreed ; which will appear at once, as 800n as it 
is known that the date of the Japanese calendar was Feb. 19 
B. C. 660, and that of the Chinese Feb. 16 B. C. 657. This 
Japanese correction goes back to the epoch of the zra of 
Synmu among them, the founder of the line of their ec- 
clesiastical dynasty of princes; and this is their oldest 
ra ; the zra in which their historical records have all been 
kept, and which is 8till the only authentic zra in use among 
them. Synmn, the founder of the hereditary line of the 
kings of Japan, from whom this zra takes its name, was the 
reformer of their calendar also : so that it is nothing extra- 
ordinary that the epoch of the calendar should be the epoch 
of the zra, and vice versa. The remarkable circumstance 1s 
that just at this time, B. C. 660, Ara cyc. 3347, the first of 
the primitive Thoth was falling on Feb. 5, on the 16th of 
Aquarius reckoned from Jan. 21, on the 15th reckoned from 
January 22; and also on the TavoeAnvoy or full moon— 
dated from Jan. 21. And this coincidence appears to have 
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determined the choice of that year, as the date of the Japan- 
ege correction ; though this correction itself was attached to 
the lunar conjunction next ensuwing, Feb. 19, the 15th of 
Thoth ; not to the full moon immediately preceding, Feb. 5 
the lst of Thoth. Tt is certain however that this Julian 
term of February 5 has served as a 8tandard of reference for 
this lunar correction ever 8ince; and that the rule still is to 
date the annual reckoning of the lunar calendar from the 
nearest conjunction to Feb. 5t. The calendar itself is regu- 
lated by the Metonic cycle ; and as it was originally attached 
to Feb. 19, though that day is no longer the proper head of 
its reckoning, but instead of that, Feb. 11, it still maintains 
the 8ame kind of relation as ever to this fixed term of Feb 5 ; 
which it neither exceeds nor falls short of beyond certain 
hmits. With respect to this term itself; it is as we have 
already observed the representative of the 15th of Aquarius ; 
and must have been deliberately fixed upon in that capacity 
by the author of the correction. There is reason mn fact to 
believe that he as8ociated a Julian calendar with this lunar 
one from the first ; the epoch of which he attached to 
January 22 ; that is, to what might be conmidered the proper 
date of the 1st of Aquarius itself. In such a calendar Feb. 5 
would ever after be a fixed date, the same in terms with itself 
perpetually ; and always the representative of the fifteenth 
degree of Aquarius, im the s8ame sense as Jan. 22 of the first. 


SECTION VIII. —vi. On the Phrygian, Trojan, Lydian, Thra- 
can, and Phoenician tradition. 

There is scarcely a correction of the primitive calendar in 
former times which can be recovered with greater certainty 
than the Phrygian correction of Midas. Now though the 
primitive Thoth in the year of this correction, B. C. 1302— 
1301, was falling on July 10, and Athyr 17, (the term gpecially 
regarded in such corrections, in other instances of the same 
kind at least,) was falling on September 24; the epoch of this 
Phrygian correction in particular was fixed to March 31. 
But the orgies or mysteries of Attes (Attis or Attin) and 
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Cybele were attached to March 26; that is, to the 8ame sea- 
80n of the year as the head of the calendar itself, but five 
days earlier. And these five days in this instance were the 
Epagomenze of the Phrygian correction ; which were annually 
devoted*to these s8acra Phrygia, the mysteries of Attes and 
Cybele. The correction was intended for the 8ake of these 
mysteries ; and these mysterious powers, in honour of whom 
they were celebrated, were the two cosmogonic principles of 
the Phrygian theology, analogous in every respect but that of 
name to the Ogiris and the Izis of the Egyptian. There can 
be no question that these rites were purposely appropriated 
to the spring, (and nominally even to the equinox of spring,) 
because of the primitive Phrygian tradition that no season 
was 80 fit for the natural operation of these principles as the 
spring ; and that the first effect of both in conjunction, in 
the production of the existing system of things, took place in 
the spring. Nor 1s it without a significant meaning, that the 


positive date of these 8acra Phrygia in the first instance, and 


ever after too in the normal or rectified 8tate of the calendar, 
March 26, was only two days later than the Egyptian epoch 
of Mazzaroth. 

And as there is reason to believe that the Trojan correc- 
tion of Dardanus, and the Lydian correction, whoscever was 
the author of that, and the Thracian correction of Or- 
pheus, were distinguighed by institutions altogether the 
8ame as these of Midas, and took place either concurrently 
with his, or at a definite interval of time after it; that the 
prifciple of all these corrections and of every thing con- 
nected with them was the 8ame ; and that the rites and 
ceremonies by which they were all alike accompanied and 
all alike signalized had the 8ame secret meaning in each in- 
stance : the inference from these facts appears to us to be 
Nneces8ary ; Vis. that the tradition of all these systems too 
was the 8ame, and in the apprehension of the authors of each 
pointed 80 directly to no 8eas0n of the year as the spring. 

Forasgmuch too as it turns out on inquiry that, though 
at a considerably later point of time, the 8same Phrygian 
doctrine of the union and mixture of the coemogonic prin- 
ciples of nature, and the same correction of the primitive 
calendar, and the 8ame rites and ceremonies in conjunction 
VOL. II» H 
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with both, were actually adopted first at Sidon and after- 
wards at Tyre ; we infer from this coincidence also that nei- 
ther the Sidonian nor the Tyrian tradition, concerning the 
origin of things and the natale mundi, could have differed 
from the Phrygian. All must have dated the first operation 
of the coxmogonic powers in the spring; and we may add at 
the vernal equinox itself, only as reckoned according to a 
particular or positive rule. 


Section I'X.—vu. On the Arabian tradition. 


There was a double cyclico-Julian correction of the primi- 
tive calendar among the Arabians. One of these was much 
older than the other; its date, as we have 8cen reason to 
conclude, having been Athyr 17 Ara cyclica 2705, Sept. 24 
B. C. 1302: in which circumstance of its origination it 
agreed with several others of the same kind made at the 
8ame time, as may be 8en from our general list®, It was 
peculiar to this earliest Arabian correction to be as8ociated 
also from the first with the worship of Ourotalt and Alilat, 
the two coxmogonic principles in this Arabian system, an- 
swering to Osiris and Isis in the Egyptian ; and no doubt 
also to be connected with rites and ceremonies, as proper for 
the relation of Ourotalt and Alilat in this system, as the 
Isia were for that of Osiris and Tss in the Egyptian. For the 
first idea of these Arabian divinities was derived from the 
Egyptian conception of Osiris and Isis ; and this very cor- 
rection of the primitive Arabian calendar as80ciated with 
them was made after the model of the Isiac correction of 
the Egyptians: as the term fixed upon for the epoch of the 
correction, Athyr 17, the stated date of the Egyptian Ima, 
gerves to prove. In other respects no principle appears to 
have been involved in this first correction, or to have found 
its expression therein, calculated to reflect any light on pri- 
mitive Arabian tradition concerning the beginning of things ; 
only that the autumnal equinox itself in Arabia is the na- 
tural 8eason of a 8econd spring. 

With regard however to the second correction of the sxme 
kind ; it was attached to the spring, and as nearly as pos- 
8ible to the vernal equinox ; to the epoch of Mazzaroth at 
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least, March 28 and 22, B. C. 583. In this correction we 
have probably a clear intimation of the nature of the pri- 
mitive Arabian tradition, respecting the beginning of things ; 
especially as this correction appears almost to have super- 
8eded the former; and the ultimate gource of the calendar 
of Hej'ra itself, as we have already explained”, was this and 
not the former. 

It may be questioned however whether the genuine Ara- 
bian tradition went further back than the deluge; or pointed 
to any beginning of things but that which must be dated in 
the year after the flood. The Arabians had an era of the 
deluge ; though in the form in which it has been handed 
down by them, and as attached to the particular epoch of 
February 18 B. C. 3102x, it appears to have been borrowed 
from India, where this is the epoch of the Kali Yugay. They 
would not however have borrowed this zra from any quarter, 
had it not fallen in with their own traditions. And here we 
may observe that both in their lunar calendar, older than 
the time of Islamism, of which we have already given some 
accounts, and in the calendar of Hej'ra also, there was and 
18 8tall a month which bore and still bears the name of Rajeb. 
It is one of the months called Harram or Sacred ; of which 
there are four in their calendar ; and the second of these, 
in the order of occurrence at present, is Rajeb. Before the 
conversion of the nation to Mohammedanism, it was the 
month also of the stated fast, which is now regularly kept in 
Ramadan. 

When the meaning of this name comes to be investigated, 
it is found to denote fear or dread. Rajeb was the month of 
fear ; the month of apprehension and alarm, for s0me reason 
or other ; and of extraordinary alarm and apprehension too. 
The Koran and the commentators upon it throw light on this 
ominous character of the month, by giving us to understand 
that the deluge itself happened in Rajeb : that Noah entered 
the ark on the 10th of Rajeb. It follows that Rajeb in the 
opinion of the ancient Arabians answered to the 8econd 
month of the primitive calendar, which was the true month 

w Appendix to Diss. viii. chap. i. Arabes,” p. 32, 33- 
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of the event of the flood ; on the 10th of which Noah entered 
the ark, and on the 17th of which the flood began. And 
though it is the seventh month in the calendar of Hej'ra at 
present, and was the ninth in the lunar calendar older than 
that, that is no difficulty ; because, when these traditions and 
these dates were consigned to posterity, the Arabian calendar 
was 8till cyclical, and the month of the deluge was liable to 
travel through each of the seasons of the year in its turn. 

In our opinion, the four sacred months, which are now 
geparated one from another in the calendar, originally all 
came together; and all at the beginning of the calendar : 
on which principle Rajeb being the second of the number 
must have been the second month of the calendar alsvo. The 
commentators on the Koran date the descent of Noah from 
the ark on the 10th of Moharram, as that does his entrance 
into it on the 10th of Rajeb; and this is a strong ground of 
presumption that, according to the traditionary arrangement 
of the calendar at that remote period of time, Rajeb and 
Moharram were consecutive months ; and as the former was 
the 8econd 80 the latter was the third. The institution of the 
8acred months is probably to be traced to the first cyclico- 
Juhan correction of the primitive Arabian calendar, above 
alluded to, September 24, B. C. 1302; which first defined 
and fixed the limits of the months in the natural year, and 
if it did not give them names gave them distinct Julian 
dates. But these are questions on which we cannot enter at 
any further length at present. 


SECTION X.—vil. On the Etruscan and the Italic tradition. 

A Tuscan tradition has been reported by Snidas®, on the 
faith of an unknown author, whom he himself had met with; 
of which we had occasion to give 8ome account in a former 
work of our own>. This tradition recognised an hexatmeron 
of creation ; but an hexazmeron amounting altogether to a 
period of 6000 years, every day of which was devoted to a 
distinct process in the general economy of the creation ; and 
every day, 80 devoted to its proper work, was equal to a 
period of 1000 years. And as it assigned 6000 years to the 
process of creation, or of the bringing of things into being; 80 
2 Tvuppyyla. b Exposition of the Parables, vol. i. p. 346. 
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it assigned 6000 years to the duration of the creation itself ; 
1. e. to the continuance in being of the things thus produced. 
The 80urces of this tradition have not been pointed out by 
any editor of Suidas ; and probably never will be: and though 
prima facie it exhibits an analogy to the Persian one, of which 
we have made mention 8vprac, the rezemblance between them 
goes no further than the particular length of the interval be- 
tween the beginning of creation and the end of the system 
of things 80 brought into being ; which is 12000 years in both 
alike. In other respects the two traditions have nothing in 
common, and each must be regarded as independent of the 
other; though we should be altogether willing to admit that 
before the time of Suidas, (the first half of the tenth century 
of the Christian erad,) the Persian doctrine both of the 
creation and of the duration of things might be known in 
Italy. We hall leave our readers therefore to form their 
own opinion on the authenticity of this Tuscan fragment ; re- 
gretting only that we are not able to throw any further 
light upon it : though every one must admit that if genuine it 


not merely iIlustrates the ancient tradition of Italy concern- 


ing the origin of things, but contains sufficient to shew that 
it must have been founded at bottom on the Scriptural 
account of creation ; that is, in other words, on the matter 
of fact itself. 

Let us proceed then to other indications of primitive Italic 
tradition on the same points in general ; if any such are to 
be met with. Now the nundinal correction of the Hetru- 
rians, though only the second of its kind which had yet 
taken place in Italy, was attached to the epoch of March 25, 
B. C. 860: and this was also the appointed term of the 
beginning of the decursus of Hetrurian 8ecula. This latter 
coincidence gives the choice of that epoch a peculiar signifi- 
cancy : for to what point of departure could a decursus of 
periods like these 8zcula be attached with 80 much propriety, 
as to the epoch of time itself? that is, to the epoch of Maz- 
zaroth. And March 25, B. C. 860, came within one day of the 
epoch of Mazzaroth, March 24. There is no difficulty in 
gupposing the knowledge of the sphere of Mazzaroth to have 
passed from Egypt to Italy before B. C. 860. We shall pro- 
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bably sce proofs hereafter of a communication between 
Egypt and Italy, of an earlier date than that. And as the 
testimony of antiquity is express to the fact of the settlement 
of « colony of Lydians also in Italy, before B. C. 860; the 
knowledge of the sphere of Mazzaroth and of its proper 
epoch might be communicated to the people of Italy by 
their means. For our part however we should be entirely of 
opinion that this particular epoch of the decursus of their 
own 8xcula, March 26, was determined by the Hetrurians 
for themselves; and yet on the very 8ame principle and for 
the very same reasons as the epoch of Mazzaroth, March 24, 
by the Egyptians: viz. because it was known to the ancient 
Hetrurians of this time, just as much as to the Egyptians of 
former times, that March 25 was not less competent to re- 
present the true epoch of time in their day, than April 25 
had been at first. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, though the Roman 
correction of Romulus was certainly derived from this Hetru- 
rian one ; and though the date of that correction was the year 
of the Foundation also; yet the actual date of the Foundation 
was not (as it might have been expected to be under 8uch cir- 
cnmstances) the first day of the calendar for the time being, 
February 4, the kalends of March, but instead of that a day 
79 days later, April 24. But testimony is uniform that this 
actual date of the Foundation was the stated date of the Pa- 
lika; and that the date of the Palilia was purposely elected 
for the date of the Foundation. It is agreed too that the Pa- 
lia were a spring festival ; and derived their name from the 
goddess in whose honour they were celebrated ; viz. Pales. 
Now Pales in this ancient Italic conception and personifica- 
tion of 8uch a principle was the type of nature; and more 
especially of nature, as annually reviving in the spring, and 
annually exerting its proper power and influence in the capa- 
city of the universal Parent, of the Author and source of pro- 
duction both in the vegetable and in the animal world, at 
that season of the year in particular. 

This fact then being coupled with that of the actual founda- 
tion of the city at the end of a secular period of 110 years, 
and on the anniversary of the Palilia, yet on this particular 
day of April 24; we may probably come to the conclusion 
that Italic tradition in the time of Romulus still pointed not 
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only to the spring of the year in general as the birthtime of 
universal nature, but possibly also to April 24 as the true 
natale mundi itzelf ; which would be a very extraordinary co- 
incidence; April 24 being only one day earlier than the 
actual date of the creation, April 25. To 8ome such tradition 
of the origin of all things at this season of the year, and pro- 
bably even in this month, we may very reasonably attribute 
the Roman name of the month of April, which it is agreed 
was first given it by Romulus; and which the best informed 
and most judicious of the Romans themselves considered to 
be synonymous with Aperilis; that is, © the opening month;” 
«© the teeming month; the month in which the womb of 
nature 1s first as it were relaxed and opened ; the month in 
which its first productions (the earnest and pledge of more 
to follow) are 8een to appear. 

The Pompilian correction, as we have 8een, was attached 
to February 17. It might advance several days on that term 
in the course of one cycle of the calendar, but it could not 
recede upon it, except per accidens; and at the end of every 
cycle it was again brought back to it: and this fixed term, 
February 17, in the time of Numa, was almost the middle 
one between the winter solstice and the vernal equinox. It 
1s possible that this consideration might have its weight with 
Numa, when fixing upon the epoch of his correction : but 
besides this, he might also have had zome regard to the tra- 
ditionary date of the deluge. The last month in his calen- 
dar was February ; and February was appointed by him the 
lustral or piacular month ; the anniversary of ceremonies 
on a large scale in memory of the dead. The proper limits 
of his February were January 21 and February 17: and it 
coincided with the szme season of the year in general at this 
time, as the head of the primitive calendar itself at the time 
of the deluge, Be this as it may, the true epoch of his ca- 
lendar and of the kalends of his January, February 17, half 
way in reality between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox, can 8carcely be known without provoking a smile 
at the many unfounded coincidences, which the curious and 
inquisitive not only of modern but of ancient times have 
imagined to be discoverable, between the suppozed time of 
the beginning of his year, the winter 8olstice, and the nature 


and attributes of the double-faced porter of the year, his 
Janus; whom he really stationed not in the doorway of the 
winter quarter, but half way between that and the spring, 
with one eye looking back on the winter solstice, and the 
other looking forward to. the vernal equinox. 


Section XI.—ix. On the Hellenic tradition. 
The fact being known that all the corrections of the .pri- 
mitive Hellenic calendar, beginning with that of Solon, were 
circumscribed by two Julian terms, January 19 the date of 
the first, and December -20 that of the last ; it might lead us 
at first 8ight to conclude that this was the effect of some 
predilection of the Greeks for the winter solstice, or for that 
period of the natural year in general : as if Hellenic tradi- 
tion had connected the beginning of things with the season 
of winter in particular. Yet though it is certain that the 
Popular cosmogony of the Greeks, from the time of Hezod 
at least, did connect the beginning of things with a tate of 
chaos and darkness ; it is not less certain that this particular 
coincidence of the rise of 80 many forms of the Hellenic 
octacteris, between these two Julian terms of December 20 
and January 19, was entirely per accidens, and due to cir- 
cumstances. 
That the Greeks in general had no deliberate preference 
for the 8eason of winter, above any other in the natural year, 
as the epoch of civil time, appears from the facility with 
which they discarded this epoch at the next and most gene- 
ral correction of their calendar upon the Metonic principle ; 
gubstituting for it in some instances the summer solstice, in 
others the autumnal equinox, in others the heliacal rising of 
the Pleiades, in others the cosmical setting. And yet it is 
a remarkable circumstance that, amongst all these changes 
of the beginning of the civil year from the winter 8olstice, or 
from that 8eason of the year in general, to 8ome other, there 
1s not a single instance to be met with, 80 far as we ourselyes 
are aware, of a transition from winter to the vernal equinox ; 
though we could not venture to say that such transitions did 
not take place; nor that cases of that kind might not have 
been known to Censorinus, and to others of the ancients. 
- And till it is true that there was one 8eason of the natu- 
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ral year, in favour of which the Greeks had a national preju- 
dice, of very long etanding. This seazon was midsummer, 
or the gummer 8olstice. It was due to this prejudice that 
Meton proposed his correction, in the first inetance, adapted 
expressly to the gummer, and not to the winter, solstice. 
Plato was actuated by the 8ame predilection, when he recog- 
nized this 8eason of the year in particular as the proper 
epoch of the year of his republic ; which he does almost as 
matter of course. 

And yet the origin of this prejudice itself must have been 
purely accidental. The Panathenaic calendar of Erichthonius 
was attached to July 20 or 21; the Olympic calendar of 
Pelops to June 25 : that is, to midsummer in general. These 
were the oldest, the most solemn and sacred, of the festivals 
of stated recurrence in the Hellenic calendar. That these 
had been fixed to this one season of the year was enough to 
recommend it above all the rest; and to make the reformers 
of the calendar in after-times anxious to attach their respec- 
tive corrections to that season in particular. Nor indeed 
could they have done otherwise, if their corrections were in- 
tended for the regulation of these festivals as well as of the 
rest. And yet that either the Panathenaic or the Olympic 
institution of primitive antiquity was connected with mud- 
summer from the first was entirely an accidental coincidence; 
the effect of nothing but the relation of the primitive cych- 
cal year to the natural at those particular times. 

In 8hort it must be admitted that we no where meet with 
any genuine Hellenic tradition, the reflection of primitive 
belief, which could be 8aid to have perpetuated among the 
Greeks the true epoch of the beginning of time or of the 
natale mundi, except in their cogmogony ; the outline of 
which is congstent with the Mosaic account of the creation, 
and the beginning of which is evidently laid in the spring. 
But with respect to the deluge, and to the second beginning of 
things, the case is different. Every one knows that Grecian 
tradition handed down the fact of two catastrophes of this 
kind ; one of them the flood of Ogyges, the other the flood 
of Deucalion. The question is, whether these are to be 
regarded as two distinct events, or after all as one and the 
8ame. The antiquity of the flood of Ogyges, and the dura- 
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tion as8igned it even by this Hellenic tradition ©, identify 
that with the true deluge of primitive tradition, the flood of 
Noah : and yet there are circumstances as8ociated with the 
flood of Deucaltion also which must have been borrowed from 
those of the flood of Scripture. Nor is there any better mode 
of reconciling these different traditions either with each other 
or with Scripture, than by concluding that the flood of Deu- 
calion 1s the flood of Ogyges under another name, and mere- 
ly transferred to a later epoch ; and that neither of them is 
ultimately distinguishable from the flood of Noah. 

Now there was a certain number of days in the Attic 
calendar, all belonging to one month, and all running on 
consecutively in that month, which went by the name of 
papa? (huepar). These were the nuepa: &noppddes of the Attic 
calendar xar efoxnv : days which for 80me reason or other 
were not merely ominous or unfortunate, but detesfable; days 
which could not be thought of or mentioned without abomi- 
nation and abhorrence; for that is the proper meaning of 
puapal, applied to them. It appears that they made part of 
the month Anthesterion ; and that the reason of the estima- 
tion in which they were held, and of the name which was 
given them to express that character, was this; that these 
were the days of the flood of Deucalion, and consequently of 
the destruction of all of the Hellenic, if not of the human 
race, except those two, Deucalion and Pyrrha. 

The flood of Deucalion, according to the tradition of the 
Greeksf, lasted nine days; and these uapal ypepar were either 
nine Or Seven in number also, following close on the Anthe- 
steria in their proper month ; which is another remarkable 
coincidence: for the Greeks would scarcely have permitted 
days of 8uch a character to take up a festival like the Anthe- 
8steria, and in fact to be mixed up with it, if they could have 
prevented it ; if their place in the calendar had not been im- 
mutably fixed by circumstances. Now in the calendar of 
Solon Anthesterion was always the second month ; and con- 
sequently at the time of his correction it was the second 
month in the primitive calendar also. Its Julian terms, at 
that particular juncture of time, within one day were the 
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same in each; February 17 or 18, and March 19 or 20. 
Are we not justified in concluding from these comcidences 
that Hellenic tradition, down to the time of Solon, had 
preserved an exact recollection of the deluge in general, and 
of many of its circumstances in particular; and especially 
that it had never mistaken the proper month of that event, 
and s8carcely even the day of the month? For the deluge 
really happened on the 17th of the 8econd primitive month ; 
and these uuapat nucpar In Anthesterion appear to have been 
dated from the 13th inclusive to the 21st inclugive ; between 
which the 17th is the middle date. 


SzcTion XII.—x. On the traditions of the nations of the north 
of Europe. 

The first and most general octacteric correction of the 
primitive equable calendar among the nations of the north of 
Europe, as we have already explained, was attached to 
Deec. 25 : and December 25 at that time was the true date of 
the winter 8olstice. This was no doubt a remarkable 
coincidence, which we could not resolve into the effect of 
chance ; because the primitive Thoth at this very time was 
falling on November 25, and the primitive Phaophi only on 
December 25; 80 that the second month of the old calendar 
must have been purposely constituted the first of the new ; 
and if 80, on account of this very cireumstance, its coinciding 
with the winter solstice. 

If this fact however should be thought to imply a parti- 
cular preference for the winter solstice as the epoch of civil 
time; another fact which holds good of the same correction, 
and for ought which is known to the contrary holds good 
from the first, would imply the same kind of predilection for 
the summer solstice; viz. that, though the head of the ca- 
lendar was attached to the middle of winter, the intercalary 
system of the calendar was more closely associated with 
midsummer : for the seat of the intercalary month in this 
octatteric type of northern antiquity was always about mid- 
SUMMer. 

The truth indeed appears to be that the authors of this 
correction, whosoever they were, must have congidered each 
of these seagons of the year in the details of their correction 
f Supra Diss. vii. ch. iii. sect. v. vii. vol. i. 575. 
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alike ; and therefore could have given the preference delibe- 
rately to neither above the other, as the original or proper 
epoch of time in the absfract. The name of mother-night, 
which they gave to the new-year's night mn their calendar, 
though necessarily determined thereby to the night of the 
winter solstice, proves nothing in favour of the estimation of 
the winter s0lstice itself as the origin of time. This name 
must have been given to the first night in the calendar 
reckoning of time, from whatsoever period of the natural 
year that reckoning might have been appointed to 8et out : 
and it must have been applicable to the new year's night under 
all circumstances of its relation to the natural year alike. 
The utmost which we could infer from that denomination, 
and from its peculiar appropriation to the first night of the 
calendar, would be this ; that in the opinion of those who im- 
posed 1t the antemundane state of things was one of dark- 
ness, and that the first night was older than the first 
day. 

The traditions of the north are contained in the Edda; the 
most ancient collection of which is that of Szmondre, a 
native of Iceland; made in A. D. 1057s. The meaning of 
Edda is © grandmother,” or © grand aunt ;”” and the Edda of 
the north in this collection, hike the Sibyll of the Greeks, 
who never died nor ever grew old, is the mouthpiece of anti- 
guity itself; and speaks in the name of primitive tradition 
and primitive behef. 

Many Scripturgl facts occur in this collection, though 
mixed up with fabulous matter ; in reference too both to the 
first and to the second beginning of things ; the formation of 
Eve from the &ide of Adam ; the universal deluge, and the 
ezcape of Bergelmer only, (who is here the representative of 
the patriarch Noah,) from the general destruction, with his 
wife, in a shipÞ. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions an Hyperborean tradition, 
which if truly derived from the north, without being modified 
in any manner by admixture with the fables of the Greeks 
while passing through their hands, would imply that the pri- 
mitive tradition of the north, with respect to the natale 
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munds and the origin of time itself, agreed with that of the 
rest of the world ; and placed it where the universal belief of 
mankind concurred in placing it : that is, in the spring of 
the year; between the vernal equinox and what Diodorus in 
this account defines by the T\«ddwv G&varonyj—which in the 
Parapegmata, or 8olar and sidereal calendars, of the Greeks 
generally was the boundary of the spring and the summer 
divigion of the natural year; and in Diodorus' time was 
commonly fixed to sxome Julian term between May 6 and 
May 15. 

In the Anglo-Saxon type of the first octa#teric correction 
of the primitive 8olar calendar of the north, the name of 
Easter month (or Eostur-monath) was given to the fourth 
month ; a name which is still retained in our language in the 
form of Easter: and Easter in the Christian calendar «till 
coincides with the game s8eagon of the year as this month in 
general. This Eostur-monath of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers i their unconverted 8tate was the first of the months 
of spring. Its proper Julian terms in the primary type of 
their calendar were March 24 and April 22: which 1s suffi- 
cient to shew that the natale mundi and the origin of time 
itself, according to the true chronology of the world from 
the first, must have been comprehended in this month. It is 
agreed that Eostur was the name of a goddess, to whom the 
month was 8acred ; and, through that, the seagon of the year 
too with which it coincided. No one can mistake the 
resgemblance of Eostur or Easter to the Hebrew Ashto- 
' reth, or the Phoenician Astarte; the former of which in the 
Septuagint aszumes the form of '"Aorapyr. Astarte among 
the Phcenicians was the feminine principle in the cogmogonic 
Duad of the Phoenicians ; and he and her partner Thammus 
in the theology of the Phcoenicians were the two parents of 
universal being, the types and representatives of universal 
nature. The name of the Anglo-Saxon Eostur may or may 
not be the same with that of the Phoenician Astarte : but 
there is very little doubt that the idea conveyed by the 
name, and the abstract conception of the goddess herself, 
were much the same in each instance. And this Easter 
goddess being thus the type of production in the Anglo- 
Saxon cogmogony ; the site of the month appropriated 
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3 D to her is an argument of the season supposed to be peculiarly 
7 subject to her influence, not only in the ordinary course of 


things, but from the first ; the proper seazon of the firs? ope- 
: | ration of this cosmogonic principle, as well as of its confinued 
b operation ever since. And as the British calendar appears 
to have agreed with the Anglo-Saxon in all essential respects ; 
there seems little reason to doubt that, in this view of the re- 
lation of the fourth month in both calendars to the origin of 
things and to the beginning of time, the Druids, who were 
the authors of the British correction in particular, must have 
concurred. 
The Greek 7p, the Latin ver, and the Anglo-Saxon year, 
upon etymological principles, can scarcely be considered ori- 
ginally different words. No one will call this in question in 
the case of jp and ver - and there seems to be just as little 
reason to doubt of it in the cage of year. For in what 
respect would this word year differ from the Greek np if it 
were without the y? And in what respect is [the letter y, 
prefixed to the Anglo-Saxon year, different from the letter v, 
prefixed to the Latin ver? And if grammarians and etymo- 
logists tell us it is the presence or the absence of the same 
80und, and of its proper symbol, which makes all the differ- 
ence between the Greek 5p and the Latin ver ; why should 
not the same distinction apply to the Greek jp and to the 
Anglo-Saxon year? And in what respect is the Latin v 
more competent to represent this sound, which grammarians 
and etymologists call the ZMolic digamma, than the English 
y ? This however being assumed, and as it appears to us on 
perfectly reasonable grounds, viz. that the Greek jp and the 
Latin ver, and the Anglo-Saxon year, were originally one and 
lf the same word; the next question will be what was the pro- 
{1 per meaning of this word in each of these languages at first ? 
In the Greek and in the Latin, it has never had any meaning | 
but that of Spring : in the Anglo-Saxon, and in the cognate 
languages, 80 far as we know, it has never had any but that 
of year. Which of these then is the origmal, and which is 
the 8econdary or derivative, signification of the word? We 
Should not heaitate to answer, that of spring ; as attested by 

il the meaning of the word both in the Greek and in the Latin 

{1 at all times. On what principle then could the word itself 
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have been originally the same in the Anglo-Saxon as in the 
Greek or in the Latin, and yet its meaning always different ? 
On one principle only ; vis. That the idea of the year itself, 
in its first and original conception, was not to be distin- 
guizhed from that of spring : in other words that annual 
time was known or believed to have been always reckoned 
from epring. In this point of view, the idea of spring and 
that of year would be inseparably associated together : and 
to reckon by springs would be the same thing as to reckon 
by years, and vice versa. It is well known that, when these 
nations of the north transferred the beginning of their year 
to the winter, they transferred this idiom also; and began to 
speak of winters as equivalent to years. The 8ame idiom is 
Just as conceivable of the use of the word spring under simi- 
lar cireumstances ; only that, in the instance which we are 
conmdering, the circumstances are not gmilar ; for we do 
not know that the annual reckoning of calendar time among 
these nations was ever attached to the spring, and conse- 
gaently that the transfer of the word from the sense of 
gpring to the sense of year is to be explained smply on that 
principle. The explanation is probably much deeper and 
more philosophical ; involving the question of the origin of 
annual time itzelf, and whether it could be distinguishable 
even in idea from the spring. It is a remarkable distinction 
at least, that in the Greek and in the Latin the 8ame word 
should never have had any but its first and proper meaning 
of spring; and in the Anglo-Saxon never have had any but 
its s8econdary and derivative one of year. 

It is mentioned by Plutarch that the principal object of 
adoration among the Cimbri, in the time of Marius, was a 
brazen bull*; by which they were accustomed to swear on 
occagions of greater 8olemnity than usual. If this bull was 
not ultimately borrowed from the Egyptians, and was not 
merely their Apis or their Mneuis ; we can have little reason 
to doubt but that it must have been intended as a type or 
symbol of the Bull im the heavens : and we consider this 
guppoition much the more probable of the two. This fact 
however would do much to connect the origin of time and 
the beginning of things in the opinion of these nations with 
k Marius xxiii. 
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the 8ign of the Bull. The Hindus both of ancient and of 
modern times, and the Persians also, have always aszociated 
the 8ign of the Bull with the origin of time ; and there 
is No reason why the nations of the north might not have 
done the 8ame, and for the same reazons in general too; vis. 
because primitive tradition and belief among them also ac- 
tually connected the beginning of things with this sgn or 
this constellation in particular. 

A singular story is related by Plutarch, De Facie in orbe 
tune); of a ceremony in the island Ogygia, (which he de- 
scribes as 8ituated some where five days” 8ail to the west of 
Britain—and 80 far in the direction of Ireland, if Ireland 
itself is not this island Ogygia 80 described,) and in ome 
other island 8till further to the west than Ogygia, in which 
Kronos or Saturn was 8upposed to have been imprisoned by 
Jupiter. The ceremony consisted in the celebration of a 
stated 8acrifice to Saturn, upon this island, once in 30 years; 
when the planet Saturn, which the Greeks, says Plutarch, 
call Þalwy and the people of Ogygia Nvuxrovpos, returned 
to the sign of the Bull. Nvuxroipos means properly warder 
or watchman of night : -and 8uch a name given to the 
planet Saturn would imply that he was the keeper of time ; 
yet that time was reckoned from night rather than from 
day. On this principle it would be easy to explain the as- 
gociation of this planet with the ceremony in honour of 
Kronos; who was himself the type of time. On the 8ame 
principle the ceremony might be regulated by the- period of 
Saturn ; which was a period of 80 years. But why was this 
period reckoned from Taurus? Why were the beginning and 
the end of the period of Saturn supposed to be determined 
by Taurus? And why was the proper time of the perform- 
ance of this 30 years' ceremony, in honour of the god of 
time, considered to be arrived when Saturn, the keeper of 
the reckoning of time, was now in Taurus? The most pro- 
bable answer to this question is, Because time itself was g8up- 


posed to have begun in Taurus. 


I Cap. xxvi. 
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Szxcrion XIII.—xi. On the tradition of the nations of 
Spanish America. 

The traditions of the new world, with respect to the origin 
of time, are involved in greater obscurity than those of the 
old : yet 80 far as anything can be ascertained concerning 
them it does not appear that they spoke a different lan- 
guage, or deposed to a different effect, from thoge of the old 
world. The historical recollections indeed of the nations of 
Spanish America 8eem to have stopped short at the deluge. 
Those of the Mexicans at least go back to the time when Cox- 
Cox and Xochi-quetzal, the only two individuals of the human 
8pecies who survived the universal destruction produced by 
that event, were supposed to have founded the race of man- 
kind anew ; but not beyond that epoch*. 


* It is a remarkable circumstance however that tradition appears to 
have preserved among these nations a more distinct and exact recollection 
of the principal facts in Scripture history from the creation to the disper- 
gion, than we meet with any where in those of the old world. 

The descent of mankind from one pair, an age of innocence and happi- 
ness, the temptation and fall of the human race, the part taken in this by 
the woman and the gerpent in particular, the deluge, the ark, the preserva- 
tion of one family only, and of individuals of the different kinds of animals, 
from the general destruction, the tower of Babel, the confusion of lan- 
guages, and the dispersion ; all these things were clearly attested by the 
traditions of Spanish America: as the reader may see from the following 
references to the Researches of the Baron de Humboldt alone ; vol. 1. 93- 
97 (plate vii:) 140 (pl. xit:) 195-197 (pl. xii :) 320 (pl. xxiii:) 1. 15-27 
(pl. xxvi:) 83, 84 (pl. xxxvii.) We hall quote one passage merely in 
terms at present, in illustration of what we have said concerning their tra- 
dition of the deluge. 

« Of the different nations which inhabit Mexico, paintings representing 
the deluge of Coxcox are found among the Aztecks, the Miztecks, the 
Zapotecks, the Ilascaltecks, and the Mechoacanese. The Noah, Xisuthrus, 
or Menou, of these nations is called Coxcox, Teo-Cipactli, or Tezpi. He 
aaved himself conjointly with his wife Xochiquetzal, in a bark, or, according 
to other traditions, on a raft, of akuakuete (cupressus disticha.) 'The paint- 
ing represents Coxcox in the midst of the water, lying in a bark. The 
mountain, the 8xummit of which, crowned by a tree, rises above the waters, 
is the Peak of Colhuacan, the Ararat of the Mexicans. 'The horn, which 
is represented on the left, is the phonetic hieroglyphic of Colhuacan. At 
the foot of the mountain appear the heads of Coxcox and his wife. The 
latter of these is known by the two tresses in the form of horns, which, as 
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Their calendar reckoning of time, as we have already ex- 
plained, had come to be generally determined to the end or 
beginning of the Julian year, even before the date of the 
conquest ; but that coincidence appears to have been the 
effect of circumstances : nor can we infer any thing from it 
with respect to their real opinions concerning the proper 
reckoning of time itself. To form a correct judgment on 
this pomt, we ought to go back to the epoch of the first 
and original correction of the primitive calendar among 
them ; if we knew exactly where to look for it, and where 
to find it. The Yucatan correction and the 'Toltec appear 
to be the best entitled to dispute the palm of antiquity with 
each other; and the former s8eems to have been determined 
to midsummer in the natural year, the latter much nearer 
to the point of spring even for the climate of Mexico. We 
cannot indeed as yet undertake to speak with certainty in 
reference to the true natnre and true date of the Yucatan 
correction ; but we need not hesitate to 8ay that the true 
date of the Toltec correction, from which both the Mexican 
calendar, and many others, which the Spaniards found in ex- 
istence in the same countriesqwhen they first set foot there, 
are ultimately derivable, was March 1 A. D. 700. And this 
18 80 near to the beginning of 8pring even in that quarter of 
the world, as almost to authorize the inference that this 
epoch was purposely fixed upon in order that calendar or 
civil time itself might thereby become attached to the 8ame 


we have often observed, denote the female 8ex. The men born after the de- 
luge were dumb: a dove, from the top of a tree, distributes among them 
tongues, represented under the form of s8mall commas. We must not 
confound this dove with the bird which brings Coxcox tidings that the 
waters were dried up. The people of Mechoachan preserved a tradition, 
according to which Coxcox, whom they called Tezpi, embarked in a spa- 
cious acall; with his wife, his children, several animals, and grain, the pre- 
gervation of which was of importance to mankind. When the great spirit, 
Tezcatlipocha, ordered the waters to withdraw, Tezpi 8ent out from his 
bark a vulture, the 2opilote, (vultur aurea). This bird, which feeds on 
dead flesh, did not return, on account of the great number of carcasses with 
which the earth, recently dried up, was strewed. Tezpi sent out other 
birds, one of which, the humming bird, alone returned, holding in its beak 
a branch covered with leaves. Tezpi, seeing that fresh verdure began to 
clothe the 801i], quitted his bark near the mountain of Colhuacan.” Vol. ii. 
P. 64, 65. pl. xxxit. 
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beginning as natural. For this correction was the first which 
fixed and defined cyclical time, in the previous reckoning of 
annual, among these nations, in a manner conformable to the 
principles of the Julian year: and it would thus be first 
fixed and confined within hmits which it could never after- 
wards pass, just as, by virtue of the revolution of cyclical 
time itself, it was returning to the first principles of its rela- 
tion to natural. Nor would this motive be inconsistent 
with that which we alluded to before, as having probably 
had something to do with the fact of such a correction, and at 
this particular time also. 


SECTION XIV.—xn. On the Rabbinical tradition. 


The modern Jewish calendar, having been previously re- 
duced to its present form, and completed in all its details, 
appears to have been published in A. D. 344. But as the 
authors of this calendar, when searching for the epoch of 
their lunar reckoning from first to last, thought proper to go 
back to the Molad Tohu, or Birth of the void; they found 
it, as their chronological system obliged them to do, B. C. 
3761, which, on the principles of the Rabbimical chronology, 
was the year of the creation ; not however in the new moon 
of April in that year, but in the new moon of October; Octo- 
ber 7 at G y. w. according to the primitive rule: im which 
primary lunar date of their calendar their lunar reckoning, 
carried back from A. D. 344, agreed with our own brought 
down from B. C. 4004; as our tables shew in B. C. 3761. 

It is clear then that the authors of this calendar must 
have dated the beginning of things in the autumn, though 
not on the mean or true autumnal equinox ; both which B.C. 
3761 were falling Oct.22, not Oct.7 *. They dated the creation 

* Mean vernal equinox for the h. m. ee. th. 


meridian of Jerugalem, B. C. 3761 April 22 20 48 7 12 
182 14 54 25 12 


205 11 42 32 24 


Cast off 183 
Mean autumnal equinox .... October 22 11 42 32 24 
Equation of the centre .... + 3 18 5 o 
OIOCS OS OP TE October 22 15 o 37 24app.time. 


m Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. ix. v. vol. i. 364. 
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of man three days before this new moon of the epoch ; Octo- 
ber 4 at 18 hours from sunset : though Scripture itself is ex- 
press to the creation of mankind as the last act in the pro- 
cess of creation itself ; and in particular to the production of 
the 8un and of the moon on the fourth day of the 8xme week 
of which man was created on the sizth. 

We are not concerned however with any of their opinions 
or any of their as8umptions but those which affect the ques- 
tion of the beginning of time. And it is easy to account for 
the fact of their fixing that to the autumn rather than to 
the spring, without any prejudice to the truth itself. It has 
been already observed » that the head of the primitive year 
at the time of the Exodus was falling in the autumn. It was 
8et forward at that time to the 8pring. The Israclites at least 
Just before the Exodus were commanded to begin a new ca- 
lendar reckoning with the month of the Exodus itself; which 
was 80 near the beginning of spring that the eleventh day of 
that month coincided with the mean vernal equinox at the 
time. 

It does not appear however that the old reckoning of the 
year, from the oppoaite quarter of the year, was not allowed 
to be retained too, and to go on as before, 80 long as it did 
not interfere with the new and with the purposes for which 
that was specially intended. There is reason to conclude 
that from the time of this change of the calendar the Jews 
had a double beginning of annual civil time; one attached 
to the spring, the other to the autumn ; one which bore date 
on the first of the month afterwards called Nisan, another 
which was 8milarly reckoned from the first of that which 
was afterwards called Tizri. And though Nisan 1s never 
8poken of in Scripture itself except as the first month, nor 
Tisri except as the seventh ; that is no objection to the fact 
of this distinction, that the beginning of the year in one 8ense 
was reckoned from Tis, and in another from Nisan, though 
not in the same sense from both. The feast of trumpets ush- 
ered in the beginning of the year ; and the stated date of that 
was the first of Tisri. The cycle of 8abbatic years and the 
cycle of the years of jubile were both reckoned from the be- 


n Supra p. 68. 
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ginning of the year ; and yet both were notoriously reckoned 
from Tisri. As then there was actually this second beginning 
of the year among the Jews from time immemorial; it was na- 
tural for the authors of the calendar im A. D. 344 to asxume 
its existence from the first. They drew the same inference 
from the fact as Scaliger; and taking it for granted that the 
new moon of Tisri, which had always been the first new moon 
of their year in the 8ense thus explained, must be the new moon 
of creation, they went back to the hexacmeron to find it. 

It was for the 8ame reason and from the same prima facie 
evidence of the 8tate of the case that Josephus also dated the 
deluge in the 8econd month of this Jewish calendar; the 
Hebrew name of which was Marchesvan, the Macedonian 
one which he uses in its stead was Dius®: observing at the 
game time that Tisri, the month before Marchesvan, was the 
beginning of the civil year of the Jews while they were till 
in Egypt *, though Nisan was constituted by Moses the be- 
ginning of their ecclesiastical year at the Exodus. It follows 
that he dated the deluge in the autumnal quarter of the year, 
and very probably the creation too ; though that is no neces- 


8ary consequence of this peculiar opinion respecting the be- 
ginning of the civil year. Philo Judzus, a little before the 


* Such also was the belief of the author of the Targum, ascribed to 
Jonathan, and commonly called the Jerusalem Targum. 

Thus, Gen. vii. 11: Anno gexcentesimo annorum vite Noach, mense 
8ecundo, (ipse est mensis Marchesvan ; hactenus enim non numeraban- 
tur menses nisi a 'Tisri qui erat initium anni abgolutionis mand. . .) 

Ib. vii. 4: Et quievit arca mense 8eptimo; ille est mensis Nisan. 

Ib. vii. 5 : Et aquz ibant et diminuebantur usque ad mensem decimum, 
mensem 'Tamuz. 

Ib. viii. x3: Accidit autem 8excentesimo primo anno, in Tisri, initio 
mensis, initio anni, exsiccate gunt aque. . . 

Ibid. : Et in mense Marchesvan vicesima septima die mensis exsiccata 
est terra. | 

And in reference to the change of the reckoning. of the months of the 
calendar, which preceded or accompanied the Exodus, paraphrasing Exo- 
dus xvi. I, this Targum has it: Decima quinta die mensis Ijar—ille erat 
mensis gecundus ex quo exierant e terra Agypti. Also of the month 
Ethanim, 2 Kings viii. 2: In mense quem veteres vocabant mensem pri- 
mun . . . et nunc ipse est mensis septimus. 
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time of Josephus, recognises Tisri as the first month in the 
calendar, and Nisan as the 8eventh, quite as distinctly as he 
does; yet no writer of antiquity has borne a plainer testi- 
mony to the fact of the creation of the world in the spring, 
and in this seventh month Nisan itself, than Philo Judeus. 

"E8dopos &v 6 pw obros (he is speaking of Nisan) Gpi0pg 
TE kat Td Kart TOY Atakoy Kirov, Duvdper TpaTEs EOTL, Deors 
xat Tp@rTos Ev Tais Llepats Bifhors avaypdperai. airy FE -as Ye 
otua Tod. Thv Eapuwiy lonpeplav Gmtexriopud Te ral plnpa ovp- 
BeBnxev elvac Ths apxijs Exelvys xal' jv 63d 6 x6opos Ednjuoup- 
yeiro. kad EraoTov oNv EMauTOY UNO pPUPTorwy 6 Oeos THS TOD 
x6oPpouv YeEVEFewsS Gvepnve T0 Eap, Cv @ TATA avVer xat BNaocTAPEs 
$16TEp ovkx at TxOTOY) Mp@TOS GVAYEYPATTAUL pry EV TOIS POOLS, 
eneidy Tponov Twa Ths Tporns Gpxijs Exuayeiov CoTw, am Exelvns 
&oTep &n apxerurov oppayibos ExTvnwbels ®%— Emet ov EoTw 7 
Eapuwh EopTh Tis To xGo pou YeveETews UVTIGponPa, K, T. AP 


SECTION X V._—x1ni.. On the ecclesiastical tradition. 


There are few questions of fact, which cannot be 8aid to 
have been decided either one way or the other by the posi- 
tive declarations of Scripture, on which the opinions of the 
fathers of the church are found to be 80 generally in agree- 
ment, as on this of the origin of time in all its meagures, 
noctidiurnal, hebdomadal, lunar, and 80lar; which they all 
date in the hexaemeron of creation, and almost all in the 
gpring, and at the vernal equinox itself; differing merely in 
the terms of this date ; which they assume, according to their 
preconeceived ideas concerning it, sometimes as March 25, 
sometames as March 22, and sometimes as March 219. On 
this particular question the opinions of the heretic did not 
differ from those of the most orthodox #. And this persua- 


* For example, two apocryphal productions are quoted at gome length 
by Syncellus; one of them entitled the Vita Adami, the other the Aenry 


Teveots. 


The extract from the Vita Adami® begins on the first day of the 8econd 
o Opp. ii. 293. 7. De Septenario et stolicz, v. 17 : Bucherius, De Doctring 


Festis Diebus. Temporum, 7. cap. 8, Victorii Prologus: 
Þ Tbid. 45. CF. i. 8. 1. 44. De Mun- 469, 470, 471, Epistola Philippi: 477, 
di Opificio : 9—24. 7, 8, Ambrosii Epistola: 486, 487, Di 


q See our Dissertations, Diss. xiii. nysil Ep. 1. 
vol. i. 460, 461, Art. xii. note : 464, Tj. pag. 7. 1. 8—p. 7. 20. Cf. 14—9. 
Art. xvii. Cf. Auctor Computi Pascha- 17 : Bonne, 1829. 
lis, Cypriani dicte: Constitutiones Apo- | 
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gion of the origin of things in the spring appears «till firmly 
impressed on the minds of Christian writers, long after the 
contrary belief of the creation in the autumn had esta- 
blisghed a footing m the church ; as for example, in Lydus t 
im the sixth century; in the Chronicon Paschale® in the 
fourth and 8eventh ; in Joannes Damascenus in the eighth ; 
and mm Syncellus = in the ninth. 

We know of no opinion to the contrary of equal antiquity 
and of equal authority, but that of Clemens Alexandrinus ; 
from whose chronology and the explanations which accom- 
pany it, if his numbers can be depended on, it must certainly 
be inferred that he dated the creation of Adam (and there- 
fore that of the world) on a particular day in the month of 
October. The 8ame explanation however may very probably 
be given of the grounds of the opinion in his case, as in that 
of Josephus, and in that of the Jewish rabbis, and of Scah- 
ger; viz. that knowing the Jewish calendar to be bearing 
date in his time in the autumn, and always to have done 80 
in the 8ense explained above, he concluded that the world 
itself had been origmally formed in the autumn. Besides 
which there was an ancient calendar in Egypt itself, which 
was calculated to mislead him in the 8ame manner ; viz. the 
Alexandrine correction of the primitive cyclical year, the 


week of creation, Nigan 8 in the style of Syncellus, Pharmuthi 6 in the 
Alexandrine calendar, April x in the Julian ; and extends down to the 93rd 
day, the 8econd day of the 14th week, Epiphi 1, June 25, the date of the 
Summer 80lstice. 'The introduction of Adam into Paradise is dated on the 
46th day of creation, the fourth of the seventh week, Pachon 14, May 9, 
the IXeuddor eniroy, &c. 

The Aenry Teveors dated the fall in the seventh year of creation 5, and 
the expulsion from Paradise in the eighth, 45 days after the fall, at the 
INeuddor ercrony too, May 10; on which principle the fall itself must be 
dated April 5; a very curious coincidence, if it turns out (as we hope it 
will hereafter) that this was the actual date of that event. Adam is 8aid to 
have passed in Paradise a week of 36; days, that is, a week of years of 
that magnitude; seven years of 36; days each, before his final expulsion 
from it. The author of this work therefore, whosoever he was, was well 
acquainted with the equable year; and probably recognised no form of the 
civil year but that. 

SL P-13-1.17—14. 3. Cf. 14, 15— Bonne, 1832. 

15. w De orthodoxa Fide, lib. ii. cap. 22. 


10. 
t De Mensibus, iv. 46. p. 81. 1. 12. Xj.1. 1. 6—10. L. 15:—13. L 15. 
Ui p.t.l.1: 18. 4-21: 26.1-27.3, 
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epoch of which was August 29 or 80. Even the Egyptian 
monk Annianus, author of a system of chronology brought 


down from the first in periods of 532 years, a contemporary 
of Theophilus, the 22nd patriarch of Alexandria, and con- 
8equently of Theodosius the Great, and of Honorius and 
Arcadius his 80ns 7, had not yet ventured to introduce this 
new epoch of creation into the church ; though it is not 80 
clear that his contemporary Panodorus, author of a smilar 
chronology, did not entertain an opinion of that kind = ; 
which in the course of time too acquired 8omething hke the 
stamp and sanction of an authoritative declaration of the 
Greek church, by finally attaching the epoch of the creation 
to September 1 B. C. 5508®, But no such opinion as this 
could yet have been generally received in Egypt in the time 
of Anatolius of Laodicea Þ, A. D. 277, though he was edu- 
cated at Alexandria; nor in that of Theophilus, patriarch of 
Alexandria e, A. D. 385 ; nor in that of Cyril his 8nccessord; 
each of whom s$till speaks of the vernal equinox as of the 
first absolute commencement of time ; and the latter in par- 
ticular does not scruple to call it the natale mund: itself. 


SecTION X VI.—xiv. On the poetical tradition. 

If the opinions of individuals on particular points are enti- 
tled to deference, because of their good sense; because of 
their 8uperior knowledge and information ; because they have 
thought and inquired more than others ; because they repre- 
sent the standard of correct opinion itself on such points ; 
how much greater weight and authority must be due to the 
common 8ense of mankind, on whatsoever aide it is pro- 
nounced! And on this particular question of the natale 
mundi, whatsoever conclusion chronologers and learned men 
may have come to in 8ome instances to the contrary, it is no- 
torious that the feeling and conviction of the whole human 
race taken collectively, from an instinct and sympathy of 
their nature much more than from any deliberate judgment 


y Syncellus, i. 32. 1. 15: 62. 3. See urag Ang D. 886-911. 
i. 62. 17—6s5. 20. ur Dissertations, App. zxvii. 
z Cf. Syncellus, 617, 18—61g. 9. wh V. apron 624. 
« Eckhel, Doctrina Numm. Vett. viii. © Prologus, $ 2, apud Bucherium, 
cap. i. $ ix. 333:- De Consulibus Te- 472. 
saribus: in the reign of Leo VI. (Sa- d Prologus, $ 1. Ibid. 481. 
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of their reason, has declared for the vernal equinox ; has 
every where anticipated or confirmed the decigion of the 
Pervigihum Veneris, that spring was the morning of nature, 
spring was the youth of the world, spring was the birthday 
of time; in one word, that 

Vere natus orbis et. 


The annual revival of nature at this season is the livehest 
type of the origin of nature itself. It is a standing memento 
of the beginning of time in connection with the existing 
8ystem of things; and if the fathers could discover in it a 
natural argument of the resurrection, it is much easier for 
chronologers to find in it a natural argument of the creation. 

Dic, age, frigoribus quare novus incipit annus, 
Qui potius per ver incipiendus erat ? 

Omnia tunc florent : tunc est nova temporis &tas : 
Et nova de gravido palmite gemma tumet : 

Et modo formatis amicitur vitibus arbos : 
Prodit et in 8ummum graminis herba 8olum : 

Et tepidum volucres concentibus atra mulcent : 
Ludit et in pratis luxuriatque pecus : 

Tum blandi 8oles; ignotaque prodit hirundo, 
Et luteum celsa 8ub trabe fingit opus : 

Tune patitur cultus ager et renovatur aratro :— 
Hzac anni novitas jure vocanda fuit. 

Fasti, 1. 149. 

Is this reasoning rendered less just and conclusive, if we 

read in the last line, 


Hac MUNDI novitas jure vocanda fuit ? 


What was the golden age of mythology but a state of per- 

petual spring ? 

Ver erat eternum, placidique tepentibus auris 

Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine 8emine flores. 

Metamorphos. i. 167®. 

Or what was that conception or recollection of a paradisiacal 
state of things, of which this golden age was only the reflec- 
tion, and the islands of the blessed only the realization, but 
the mildness, the coolness, the freshness of perennial spring ? 


£ 


e Cf. Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 108 $54. Tibullus, i. iii. 35—48: 59—62. 
125. Fragments, Ixvii. Virgil, Ecloge, Ovid. Metam. i. 89g—1132. 
Iv. 4—10: I5—33: 37—45- Vil. 52— 
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= yap pyiorh Bury Tees avDpatooy' 
, oor &p xcipay molvs, ofre mor” GpBpos, 
ay aiet Zeupoo Acyvnveiorros anras 
@Kxeavos avinow, avay/uxew avOpatovs. 
Odyss. A. 565—568f. 


The descriptions and praises of spring which occur 80 fre- 
quently in the poets are only the expression of this common 
feeling ; in giving a voice and a language to which the poets 
are the oracles of our common nature, the mysfagogi and 
tierophante, through whom she discloses the 8ecrets of her 
own being, sllencing all doubts by their 


Exas Exas ECTE BBefFyNoi. 


And though what the poets inculcated on this — could 
be proved to be only fiction and fable; still it would be fic- 
tion 80 like to truth, fable 80 pleasingly disgguised, error and 
delusion rendered 80 grateful by its outward dress, and re- 
commended 80 strongly by its prima facie probability, that 
every one would be ready to exclaim, Malo cum poetis 
errare quam cum alus recte sapere. 


i. Aneadum genetrix, hominum divomque voluptas, 
Alma Venus ! cceli subter labentia signa 
Quz mare navigerum, quz terras frugiferenteis 
Concelebras : per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
. Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina 8olis : 
Te dea te fugiunt ventei te nubila cceli 
Adventumque tuum ; tibi suaveis dedala tellus 
Submittit flores, tabi rident zquora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuso lumine coelum. 
Nam simul ac s8pecies patefacta est verna diei, 
Et reserata viget genitabilis aura Favoni, 
Ateriz primum volucres te Diva tuumque 
Significant initum, perculsz corda tua vi. 
Inde fer pecudes persultant pabula lzta, 
Et rapidos tranant amneis : ita capta lepore 
Inlecebrisque tuis ownis natura animantum 
Te sequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis. 
Lucretius, 1. 1. 


f Cf. Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 166—= Quas neque concutiunt ventei, nec nu- 
171. Aratus, Phenomena, 100—114. bila nimbis 
Horace, Epod. xvi. 41—66. Plutarch, Adspargunt 'neque nix acri concreta 
Sertorius, viii. ix. Pindar, apud Plutar- pruina 
chum, Consolatio ad Apollonium, xxvi. Cana cadens violat : gemper sine nubi- 
Lucretius, iii. 18. bus ether 
Adparet divOm numen sedesquequietz, Integer et large diffuso lumiue ridit. 
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It VzRr et Venus, et Veneris prenuncius ante 

Pennatus graditur Zephyrus : vestigia propter 

Flora quibus mater prespargens ante viai 

Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus obplet.—Ibid. v. 736. 


11. Mox ubi nubigenze Phryxi nec portitor Helles* 
Signorum et pecorum princeps caput efferet undis ; 
Alma smum tellus jam pandet, adultaque poscens 
Semina depositis cupiet se nubere plantis. 
Invigllate viri ! tacito tunc tempora gressu 
Diffugiunt, nulloque 80no convertitur annus. 
Flagitat ecce 8uos genitrix mitissima foetus. 
Colmuella, x. De Hortorum cultu, 155. 


Ingenera : nunc 8unt genitalia tempora mundi. 

Nune amor ad coitus properet, nunc spiritus orbis 
Bacchatur veneri, stimulisque cupidinis actus 

Ipse 8uas adamat partes, et fcetibus implet. 

Nunc pater #2quoreus nunc et regnator aquarum 

Ille 8znam 'Tethyn hiec pellicit Amphitriten : 

Et jam cruleos partus enixa marito 

Ubera nun reserat, pontumque natantibus implet. 
Maximus ipse Deum posito jam fulmine fallax 
Acrisioneos veteres imitatur amores ; 

Inque sinus matris violento depluit imbre. 

Neec genitrix nati nunc aspernatur amorem, 

Sed patitur nexus flammata cupidine tellus. 

Hine maria hinc montes hinc totus denique mundus 
Ver agit: hinc hominum pecudum volucrumque cupido 
Atque amor ignescit menti, 8xvitque medullis, 

Dum satiata venus fozcundos compleat artus, 

Et generet varias 8oboles, semperque frequentet 

Prole nova mundum, yacuo ne torpeat 2vo.—lIbid. 196. 


wm. Tunc primum miti pelagus consternitur unda, 
Et varios audet flores emittere tellus. 
Tune pecudum volucrumque genus per pabula lzta 
In venerem partumque ruit, totumque canora 
Voce nemus loquitur, frondemque virescit in omnem : 
Viribus in tantum segnis natura movetur.—Manilius, iu. 652. 


* The meaning of this is that Phryxus rode safely on this ram, but not 
Helle. | 


FS, 


iv. Ver adeo frondi nemorum, ver utile sylvis : 
Vere tument terrz et genitalia gemina poscunt. 
Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus #ther 
Conjugis in gremium lete descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno conmixtus corpore, foetus. 
Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris, 
Et venerem certis repetunt armenta diebus. 
Parturit almus ager, Zephyrique tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva sinus : 8uperat tener omnibus humor : 
Inque novos soles audent se germina tuto 
Credere : nec metuit surgentes pampinus austros, 
Aut actum cco&lo magnis aquilonibus imbrem, 
Sed trudit gemmas et frondes explicat omnes. 

Georgica, iu. 3238. 


From this annual repetition of a scene, which could not 
have been exhibited even for the first time under different 
circumstances, the judicious Virgil, whose imagination was 
never permitted to dazzle or cloud his reason, does not hesi- 
tate to draw the natural inference; and as much m the 
gpirit of the truest and 8oundest chronology, as of the most 
genuine poetical feeling, to pronounce spring the birthtime of 
the world. | 


Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 

Inluxisse dies aliumve habuisse tenorem 

Crediderim : ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 

Orbis, et hibernis parcebant flatibus Euri, 

Cum primum lucem pecudes hausere, virdmque 

Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis, 

Inmissque fer sylvis et sidera ccelo. 

Nee res hunc tener possent perferre laborem, 

Si non tanta quies iret frigusque caloremque 

Inter, et exciperet cceli indulgentia terras. 

Georgica, ui. 336Þ. 
& Cf. Oppian, Cynegetica, i. 114, $9. h Cf. Panegyrici Vett. v. cap. ii. $ 2. 

375—391. Halieutica, i. 473—470. iii. $ 1. Eumenii Panegyricus, Con- 
Bion, Idyll. vi. 15—18. stantio Cesari dictus. 
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CHAPTER V. 


On the argument of the circumstances under which time must 
have begun, from an absolute epoch of time itself ; and from 
the analogy of the Divine dispensations, as determined to the 
game 8eason of the natural year. 


Sxction I.—An absolute epoch of time that of one of the 

eQuinozes. 

Wx have often had occasion to observe that with respect 
to mankind and to the present 8ystem of things, the dura- 
tion of which has always been measured by time, snch as it 
is at present and always has been in connection with this 
zystem ; the Mosaic creation must be the absolute epoch of 
time, whether it is 80 to time in the abstract, and even as it 
exists at present, or not. And if it is only admitted that the 
Moeaic creation muast thus serve as the absolate epoch of 
time, especially of noctidiurnal and of annual time, relatively 
to the present system of things ; the inference from that fact 
appears to us inevitable, that time in general and noctidi- 
urnal and annual time in particular must have begun at one 
of the equinoxes. 

For with respect to the absolute epoch of s8uch a measure 
of time as the noctidiurnal cycle; we are bound to consider 
that this cycle is not a smple but a compound quantity, 
made up of two parts, the senaible distinction between which 
is light and darkness ; and that this was the constitution of 
that measnre of time from the first, and is im fact a neces- 
8ary consequence of the physical cauge of the measure itself. 
It is impossible therefore to regard it except as one whole made 
up of two parts, each of which is as essential to the integrity 
of the. compound as the other ; or to give it any name, as 80 
composed of two 8uch different parts, but that of the night- 
day or of the day-night perpetually. 

If 80, the relation of these parts to each other must be 
nomething fixed. It is not possible for the proportion of 
either to the other to vary except within certain limits ; 
much less for either to be merged in the other. It follows 
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too that in the first instance of all the proportion of two 
guch parts one to the other must have been that of equality. 
In the first noctidiurnal cycle which ever existed the night 
must have been equal to the day and the day to the night. 
Consequently if the beginning of this cycle itself from the 
first was implicated with that of the annual ; both must have 
begun together at one of the equinoxes. 

There is only one perfect form of the day, and only one 
perfect form of the night; and that is the form in which 
each of them is equal to half the revolution of the earth 
which is made up of both exactly : and this can hold good 
only at the equinoxes. The 8ame conclusion follows from 
the proportion of mean and invariable measures of any kind 
to actual but fluctuating and variable ones of the same kind. 
It is agreed that the proper standards of nature im such 
cages are the mean. There must however be a time when 
even actual standards do not differ from mean ; when stand- 
ards of excess at one time and of defect at another in com- 
parison of the mean are either not yet distinguighable from 
the mean, or no longer 80. And what time can thai be but 
the epoch of origination of s8uch actual measures themselves? 
If the noctidiurnal cycle itself has had 8uch an epoch, and 
that epoch relatively to the existing 8uccession of things has 
been the Mosaic creation ; the mean and the actual standard 
of this cycle at the Mosaic creation could not have differed : 
and therefore the Mosaic creation must have coincided with 
one of the equinoxes. 

Lastly, this truth appears to be implied in the declaration 
of Scripture, That God, having created the light on the first 
day, divided the hght from the dark ; and called the duration 
of the hight, the day, and that of the dark, the night. Divi- 
810N 1n a case hke this must have been equivalent to partition, 
or to the separation of a certain whole into its component 
parts ; and this whole being the noctidiurnal cycle, which has 
only two parts, partition in a case lhke this must have been 
tantamount to equipartition, or to the equal division of the 
whole between its two component parts. It does not seem 
posable to conceive the distinction of the first noctidiurnal 
cycle into its two component parts, except in their proper 
proportions relatively both to the whole and to each other. 
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We have already explained that on the first day of the hex- 
acmeron, in the absence of the &un and in the absence of the 
atmosphere also, but with the same distinction of light and 
darkness as at any other time, this was possible, without the 
liability of the proportion to be in any the least degree im- 
paired by the natural phenomenon of refraction and twilight; 
which in whatsoever proportion it might have made any 
addition to the 8ensible duration of light, or of the day, in 
the 8same must have diminished that of the dark, or of the 
night. And posably that this exact proportion of the length 
of the first day to that of the first night might hold good 
without prejudice to any other of the laws of nature, might 
be one reason of the economy, peculiar to this first day even 
above the two next days. To have light not derived from the 
gun was not confined to this first day : to have light without 
an atmosphere to refract that lght was 80. 


SecTION Il. —This absolute epoch of time, in the 8ense of nocti- 
diurnal and annual both at once, the vernal equinoz. 


The argument which has just been 8tated may be 8aid to 
determine the absolute beginning of time in conjunetion 
with the present 8ystem of things to one of the equinoxes ; 
but not necessarily to the vernal equinox. But this argument 
as yet has been confined to the noctidiurnal cycle, and to 
the circumstances under which that must be 8supposed to have 
begun in the first instance of all. Let us proceed to consider 
the 8ame kind of reasoning mn 1ts application to the annual 
cycle. 

Here then it 1s very necessary to remind the readers that 
the question of the first commencement of annual time 1s 
not that of the absolute beginning of any complex of days 
and nights which may be ordinarily called a year ; but of 
that complex of days and nights which measures and defines 
the revolution of the earth round the sun, from a given 
point in its orbit to the 8ame again; a revolution made up 
indeed of days and nights in terms of the noctidiurnal cycle, 
but a natural unit or integer in itself as much as the nocti- 
diurnal cycle. 

Now this natural revolution of the earth round the sun, 


i Supra, p. 8. k See supra, Diss. ii. ch. iii. sect. i. vol. 1. 71. 
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80 measured and defined, which constitutes that natural unit 
of time which is called the year, is the course and 8uccession 
of the seasons : and natural annual time as the same with 
the course and succession of the seagons neither begins at 
present nor ever could have begun at first except at the 
vernal equinox. We speak of four cardinal points in the 
natural year ; the vernal equinox, the summer solstice, the 
autumnal equinox, and the winter solstice. What are these, 
but the terminators or boundaries of the different seasons ? 
And what do they define and determine but certain stages, 
more 8ens1ble and more important than others, in the pro- 
cess of maturing and perfecting the natural productions of 
the year? As to the order of the seasons ; no one can even 
imagine it has not always been one and the 8ame, always the 
Same SUCCESSION, of which spring has been the beginning and 
winter the end perpetually : an order and 8uccession very 
justly imphed in the name given to the natural year, (which 
is not to be distinguithed from this order and succesvion 
itself,) whether the tropical year, or the annus vertens, or, as 
Homer terms it, the Teprrportwv eravr6s. To begin this guc- 
cession from any point in the 8olar orbit but the vernal 
equinox would involve the practical absurdity of making 
gummer in the natural year prior to 8pring, or autumn to 
Summer, or winter to autumn. It would be much the same 
thing as to make noon mn the natural day prior to morning, 
evening to noon, or midnight to evening : or, in the different 
stages of human life, to make youth precede childhood, or 
manhood youth, or old age manhood. 

It is s8urprising therefore, and, but for the force of preju- 
dice, which is capable of shutting men's eyes against the per- 
ception of the s1mplest and plainest truths, it would be un- 
accountable, that, with respect to the origin of natural annual 
time, there should ever have been a difference of opinion 
among chronologers. 'The mean length of the natural year 
itself is a totally different question. The elements on which 
that length depends, the invariability of the axis major of 
the solar orbit, and the mean motion of the sun, are always 
the 8ame. It makes no difference therefore to the mean 
length of the entire revolution from what part of the solar 
orbit it is 8upposed to be measured ; provided that part 1s 


0.5.8.3. Analogy of the Divine proceedings. 
always the zzme. But from what point the revolution is to 
be supposed- to ' have begun at first, and to what point it 
_should be referred ever after, as the absolute epoch of the 
revolution  itself; that as we have obgerved is a different 
guestion. ; 


Sxcrion III. —On the argument from the analogy of the 
Divine proceedings in general. 

The most influential and most convincing consideration 
however after all, which could be s8ubmitted to a s8erious and 
reflecting mind, in order to assist and direct its judgment on 
this question, is this : That the season of spring and even 
the date of the mean vernal equinox itself are determined by 
the matter of fact to have been that season of the natural 
year, which the Divine Providence has invariably selected 
for its most remarkable dispensations ; especially for those 
which mediately or immediately were most nearly connected 
with the scheme of redemption, and mutatis mutandis exhi- 
bited the closest analogy to the original scheme of creation. 
In 8wch dispensations as these, is there any one 80 hardy 
and 80 presumptuous, and yet 80 destitute of common gense 
as well as of piety and of an habitual conviction of the wis- 
dom and greatness and goodness of God, as to maintain that 
any thing was left to chance? or that the relation of times 
and geagons hke these, and that of the events by which they 
were characterised, one to the other, was not the effect of 
appointment, and of the most critical regard to the fitness of 
. one for the other ? of the most exact accommodation of one 
to the other? ordained by the Author and Controller of time 
itself, and in these instances the sole and exclugive agent 
in carrying his own dispensations into effect ; in fixing both 
_ the time at which, and the manner in which, and the place 
where, they should come to pass. ; 

Thus the destruction of the world by the deluge in one 
year, and its renovation and reviviscence in the next; the 
birth of Isaac at one time, and the birth of Moses at an- 
other ; (both eminent types of Jesus Christ, especially the 
former ;) the institution of the passover ; the change of the 
beginning of the year preliminary to the Exodus ; the Exodus 
itself; the passage of the Red 8ea; the erection of the taber- 
VOL. II. K 
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nacle in the wilderness ; the passage of the Jordan, and the 
Eisodus into the land of promise ; the epoch of the ritual or 
religious, that is, the lanar calendar; the foundation of the 
temple by Solomon ; and, lastly, the birth of our Lord him- 
8elf in one year, and his passion and resurrection in another: 
all these events, either by virtue of direct posttive testimony, 
or upon circumstantial grounds of proof amounting to the 
highest degree of probability, are capable of being deter- 
mined to the 8eason of spring, and 8ome of them even to the 
mean vernal equinox. It is only consistent with the analogy 
of 80 many later examples of the 8same kind, that the begin- 
ning of this whole economy, (of which every 8ucceeding dis- 
pensation in its proper order of time was but the gradual 
development,) the first link in this wonderful chain of time 
and in the still more wonderful chain of events with which it 
has been connected, (which every one must admit to have 
been the creation of our own world and the production of 
mankind,) should have been attached to the 8ame geason in 
general, and even to the mean vernal equinox in particular. 
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CHAPTER VL. 


On the argument of the beginning of time from the position of 
the axis major of the 80lar orbit, B. C. 4004. 


SECTION I. —Astronomical testimonies, La Place, Ponte- 

coulant, Biot. 

THERE 1s yet a distinct argument both of the year of the 
Mosaic creation and of the season of the year 'at which it 
took place ; and an argument of great importance : but as it 
depends upon an astronomical matter of fact, discoverable 
and capable of being verified at present only by calculation, 
we prefer to state it in the words of the astronomers, not mn 
our own. And the first testimony of this kind which we 
Shall produce 1s that of La Place. 

1. © Une epoque astronomique remarquable est celle oh le 
grand axe de Porbe terrestre coincidoit avec la ligne des 
6quinoxes ; car alors Pequinoxe vrai et Pequmoxe moyen 


cn. 6. 8. 1. Line of the Apeides B. C. 4004. 1381 


6toient x6unis. Je trouve par les formules precedentes que 
ce phenomene a eu lieu vers Pan 4004 avant I'sre Chretienne, 
Epoque ou la plupart de nos chronologistes placent Ila cre- 
ation du monde, et qui 80us ce point de vue peut etre con- 
gideree comme une 6poque astronomique. En effet, on a pour 
ce temps, = —57654; et Pexpression de yy donne 
= —87?, 8530. 

Cest la longitude de Pequinoxe fixe de 1750 (where the 
observations of La Caille began) par rapport a Pequinoxe 
Ealors. L'expresnon precedente de 7" donne pour la longi- 
tude du perigee 'de Porbe terrestre, ou de Papogee solaire, 
comptee de Pequinoxe fixe de 1750, 


7' = 899,1700. 


Cette longitude par rapport a Pequinoxe de Pann6e 4004 
avant Vere Chretienne Etoit done 19,3170; Yon u aut, que 
Pinstant on la longitude de Papogee 80laire, comptee de 
Pequinoxe mobile, &toit nulle, precede d'environ g0ixante 
neuf ans Pepoque on Fon fixe la creation du monde. Cette 
difference paroltra bien petite, 81 Pon conadere Pinexactitude 
des expres8i0ns precedentes de w et de 7”, lorsqu'on les rap- 
porte a un temps aussi Eloigne, et Vincertitude qui 8ubaste 
encore soit relativement au mouvement des Equinoxes, soit 
a Vegard des valeurs que nous 8upposons aux masges des 
planetes |.” 

« Ces variations de Porbe terrestre ont fait coincider le 
perigee du 80leil avec Pequinoxe du printemps a une eEpoque 
>a la quelle on peut remonter par Panalyse, et qui 8 trouve 
anterieure A notre &re de 4089 ans. Il est remarquable que 
cette epoque astronamique s8oit a peu pres celle on la plu- 
part des chronologistes Placent la creation du monde ”,” 

The first of these passages is thus translated by Mr. Bow- 
ditch » : 

« A remarkable astronomical epoch is that when the 
greater axis of the earth's orbit was 8ituated im the hne of 
the equinoxes; because the apparent and mean equinoxes 
then coincided. We find by the preceding formulas that this 
phenomenon took place about 4004 years before the Christian 

1 Mccanique Cleste, liv. vi. ch. x. p. 205, A. D. 1813. 


31. tom. ii. p. 113, A. D. 18032. n Book vi. ch. x. $ 31, (vol. iii. p. 
m Systeme du 'Monde, liv. iv. ch. ii. 266.) 
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zra ; and at this epoch most of our chronologists place the 
creation of the world ; 80 that in this point of view we may 
consider it as an astronomical epoch. For we have at that 
time f= — 5754; and the preceding expression of v gives 
V'=— 79d. 04m. 04 8ec., which is the longitude of the fixed 
equinox of 1750 referred to the equinox of that time f The 
preceding expression of 7” gives for the longitude of the 
perigee of the earth's orbit, or of the 8un's apogee, referred 
to the fixed equinox of 1750, 7"=80d. 15 m. 118c. This 
longitude, referred to the equinox of the year 4004 before the 
Christian za, is 1d. 11m. 07sec.: hence it follows, that the 
time, when the longitude of the swn's apogee, counted from 
the moveable equinox, was nothing, precedes about 69 years 
the epoch usually asxumed for the creation of the world. 
This difference will appear very 8mall, if we take into con- 
8ideration the imperfections of the preceding expressions of 
vW and 7”, when applied to 80 distant a period, and the un- 
certainty which still exists relatively to the motion of the 
equinoxes, and to the asxumed values of the masses of the 
planets.” 

n. La Place, dans La Mecanique Celeste, a calcule Pexpres- 
Sion de y/ pour deux Epoques remarquables ; celle ou le grand 
axe de Porbe s80laire coincidait avec la ligne des Equinoxes, 
et celle on le grand axe de Vorbe 80laire etait perpendiculaire 
a cette ligne. A la premiere Epoque Pequinoxe vrai et P6qui- 
noxe moyen coincidaient : dans Ia 8econde le 8olstice vrai 
coincidait avec le solstice moyen. Voyons ce que donnent a 
cet egard les formules precedentes. $1 Pon fait = —-5907, 
pour Pexpression de i on a = —81?. 20'. 42”. Cette quan- 
tits prise avec un 8igne contraire s8era la longitude de Pequi- 
noxe de 1800, par rapport a Pequinoxe correspondant au 
temps ?. Tyexpression precedente de @' donne pour la lon- 
21tude du perihehe de Porbe terrestre, comptee de Vequinoxe 
fixe de 1800, @'—81*. 20'. 31”. La 8omme de ces valeurs 
prises avec leur signe sera la longitude du meme perihehe 
comptee de Pequinoxe de Pannee 4107 avant Vere Chretienne, 
epoque qui correspond A Ia valeur que nous avons 8upposee 
au temps 7. Cette longitude 6tait done alors de 11”. La 
plupart des chronologistes placent la creation du monde vers 


- hs 


Pan 4004 avant Vere Chretienne : Pepoque oh le grand axe 
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de Porbe solaire coincidait avec Pintersection de Peclptique 
et de Vequateur a done precede d*apres nos formules d'un 
8iecle environ la creation du monde 9.” 

m. © Suivant les observations de La Caille, la longitude du 
perigee en 1750 etait 309 gr. 5827......... quand le grand axe 
coincidait avec Ia ligne des Equinoxes, la longitude du peri- 
gee 6tait de 200gr. Depuis cette epoque jusqu'en 1750, 11 
gest avance de 109 gr. 5827. Le nombre {annees necessaires 
pour ce deplacement est 

10958270000, _ 

1910668 * 

environ 57859, ce qui reporte ce phenomene a 4000 ans envi- 
ron avant Vere Chretienne. Par une rencontre ass8ez 8ingu- 
here, c'est a peu pres vers ce temps, selon la plupart des 
chronologistes, que remontent les premieres traces du 86jour 
de Phomme sur la terre, quoiqu'1l paraisse Cailleurs, par un 
grand nombre de preuves phys1ques, que la terre elle-meme 
est beaucoup plus ancienne ?.” 


SecTION IT. —Remarks on the preceding statements. 


On the question of the date of this astronomical fact it 
thus appears astronomers are divided. La Place has deter- 
mined it to B. C. 4073 or 4089; Pontecoulant to B. C. 4107, 
or B. C. 4000; Biot to B. C. 4000. Others might be mentioned 
who have determined it to still different dates ; as Francceur 
to B. C. 4008; Boyer to B. C. 3980. We may presume then 
that the exact date of the coincidence cannot be determined 
even in the present state of the science of astronomy ; that 
its formularies are till wanting in the perfection required 
for that purpose; and that there is good reason for the 
doubts expressed by La Place, whether calculations carried 
80 far back with the present formulz could be trusted. 

The next case of the 8ame kind of coincidence which 
comes within the limits of the duration of our proper system 
of things, (viz. that when the axis major coincided with the 
line of the 8olstices,) is modern and recent in comparison of 

© Pout6coulant, Theorie Analytique p Biot, Astronomie Physique, tome 
du Systtme du Monde, liv. vi. ch. xv. iv. 465, 466. 5 319. 
tome iii. p. 425, 426. edit. 1834. See q Traite du Calendrier, vi. 45-47, 


however his Precis d'Astronomie, $ 37. note, p. 45- 
1. p. 126, where he dates it B. C. 4000. 
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this first of all, when it comcided with the line of the equi- 
noxes : and it nnght have been expected @ priori that astro- 
nomers would certainly be agreed about that. Yet La Place 
determined that to A. D. 1249 or 1250+s; others have done 
80 to A. D. 1245, 1234 and 1248+. 

The extremity of the axis major of the solar orbit, which 
is at the greatest distance from the focus of the ellipse in 
winch the sun is constantly stationed, is called by astro- 
nomers the apogee (&nt6yao»), and the oppoite extremity is 
called the perigee (Tepiyaov). The line which connects them 
(the axis major itself) is called the line of the apsides. The 
line which joins the two equinoxes is the line of the equi- 
noxes ; and that which connects the two 80lstices is the line 
of the 8olstices. The line of the apsides has a retrograde 
motion along the 8olar orbit ; which as referred to the ver- 
nal equinox is always eastward : and, if this motion is 8up- 
poged to have been going on in the s8ame way as long as the 
earth itself has been revolving round the 8un, it must have 
brought the line of the apsides into all kinds of pomtions re- 
latively to any other points of the 8olar orbit. When this line 
coincides with that of the equinoxes, the true and the mean 
equinoxes coincide also ; and when it comcides with the line 
of the 80lstices, the true and the mean 80lstices do 80. In the 
former case too the winter quarter of the year must be equal 
to the spring, and the summer quarter to the autumnal ; 
and in the latter, the spring quarter must be equal to the 
gummer, and the autumnal quarter to the winter 2 : but it 
does not appear that the line of the apsides can ever occupy 
guch a position relatively to either of these other two lines, 
that the whole of the natural year can be equally divided 
among the four quarters. 

But with regard to the date of 8uch coincidences as these; 
a phenomenon; which cannot be determined with certainty 
by calculation carried back from the present day not more 
than 800 years, can scarcely be determined by calculations 

s Mc6canique Cdleste, lib. cit. p.114 merville, Connexion of the Physical 
Cf. Bowditch, iii. 267. Biot, loc. cit. Sciences, ch. xxxv. $ 445. p- 106, A. D. 
Pp. 466. Astronomical Tables and For- 1833. Mechanigm of the Heavens, 
mulee of the late Mr. Baily, p. 17. B. ii. ch. xiv. p. 395, (1831). 

ion to our Tables, 


Pont6coulant, Pre6cis d Astronomie, u See the Introduction 


$ 37. i p. 126. part iii. 
t Pont6coulant, Precis, i. 127. So- 
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which must go back 5800 years at least. It is evident that 
results 80 obtained, yet ranging from B. C. 3980 to B. C. 
4107, must be regarded only as approximations to the truth. 
In & case like this, the most judicious as well as the most 
scientific astronomers would be the first to admit that their 
conclusions might vary from one to two degrees in excess or 
in defect of the truth ; and that the coincidence which they 
discover, 8ome a few years earher others a few years later 
than B. C. 4004, might very posmbly have held good in B. C. 
4004 itself. Astronomy therefore, even by its own confes- 
gion, not being yet competent for the infallible 8olution of a 
problem like this; let us go to chronology, and see whether 
chronology may not perhaps supply the means of deciding 
the question by an argument pecuhlar to itself. 


SxcTrion III. —On the chronological argument of the coinci- 
dence in question B. C. 4004, from the proportion of mean 
time to true at the absolute epoch of time itself. 


As time is the proper subject matter of chronology, the 
relations, distinctions, and phenomena of time are first of all 
gubject to the cognizance of chronology, and must first and 
properly be judged of by chronology. Among these is the 
difference of mean time and apparent or actual ; and which is 
most properly to be called and considered true time. The 
name of true time is generally given to apparent, though only 
in the sense of actual; but a moment's reflection will satisfy 
us that it ought much more properly to be restricted to 
mean time, and the name of actual only to be given to appa- 
rent. For true time must be that which has never differed 
from itself; nor ever varied from the standard by which it 
first began to be measured. And if 80, true time and mean 
must always have been the same thing : for mean time only, 
not apparent or actual, can have answered to that descrip- 
tion perpetually. 

Actual time in the sense of apparent, referred to any 8uch 
fixed standard, is always varying. There are only four times 
in the natural year at which it agrees with mean. At all 
others it is either greater or less than mean. And to reduce 
one to the other at all times, except those four, requires a 
pecuhar process and peculiar rules, for what is called the 
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equation of apparent time to mean. It has been shewn how- 
ever that actual standards but variable, and mean standards 
and invariable, of the same natural ideas or natural quanti- 
ties cannot differ indefinitely, and cannot differ perpetually. 
The difference between them has its hmits at all times : and 
there must have been, or there must be, a time at which it 
either did not yet exist, or will no longer exist : and the for- 
mer 1s the time of the first origination of both such stand- 
ards; the latter is the time of the return of the actual to 
the first principles of their relation to the mean. 

On this principle, at the absolute beginning of time there 
could have been no difference between mean time and appa- 
rent or actual. And if the Mosaic creation is that absolute 
beginning of time of both kinds, as they are going on at pre- 
8ent in conjunction and always have been; then at the date 
of the Mosaic creation there could have been no difference 
between mean time, and apparent or actual. But if there 
was no s8uch difference at that moment, then there was no 
guch thing at that moment as the equation of time: from 
which it follows that, if the date of the Mosaic creation was 
the mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004, the line of the apaides 
must have coincided with the line of the equinoxes, and the 
8olar apogee with the mean vernal equinox itself. 

The books of astronomy shew that the equation of time is 
due to two causes ; one the obliquity of the ecliptic, the other 
the inequality of the proper motion of the sxun *. These two 
causes give occasion to two distinct equations : both of which 
must become =0 at once, if mean time is to he the same with 
apparent, or vice versa. The former disappears four times 
im the year; that is, at the two equinoxes, and at the two 
80lstices : the latter, when the mean solar anomaly, as it is 
called, is either =O or to 8x signs; that is, the un 1s either 
in apogee Or in perigeeY. Both consequently can disappear 
at once only when the apogee coincides with one equinox 
and the perigee with the other ; or the former coincides with 
one 80lstice and the latter with the other. 


x Biot, Astronomie Physique, iv. ch. esq. p. 24- 
xiv. & 358-368 P- 525-540. Ferguson, y Ferguson, $ 239. 240-242. P. 178— 
Astronomy, ch. xiii. $ 224-245. p.166- 182. Biot, $ a P- 539- 


184. Tables and Formulze of F. Baily, 
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Of these two conditions to the simultaneous disappearance 
of both the equations of time, at the epoch of the Moxaic 
creation one would obviously hold good, if the epoch of the 
Mosaic creation itself was the mean vernal equinox. The 
other would be a necessary inference from the fact of the ab- 
solute equality of mean to actual or apparent time, and vice 
versa, at the absolute origin of both ; if that was the epoch 
of the Mosaic creation also0. But in this case the apogee 
must have coincided with the mean vernal equinox. On the 
strength of this argument, (which, though pecuhar to chro- 
nology and not derived from astronomy, is yet founded in 
truth, because it is founded in the necessary relations of time 
of both kinds, both mean, and apparent in the sense of ac- 
tual, to each other, especially at the epoch of the common 
origination of both,) it appears to us that we should be justi- 
fied in concluding that the coincidence, which astronomy by 
its own calculations renders probable, though it does not ac- 
tually determine, really held good B. C. 4004. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Statements of antiquity relating to the different forms or lengths 
of the civil year in different instances. 


SrxcTION I.—Production of passages. 


STATEMENTS are found on record, concerning the mode 
of dividing and reckoning the year in ancient times, which, 
being understood to be meant of actual modifications of the 
civil calendar at such times, would militate against our own 
conclugions ; and in particular against the fundamental posi- 
tion which we are endeavouring to establish, that the oldest 
and most genuine form of the calendar was every where the 
8ame, and every where 8uch as we have hitherto described 
it to be. We should not be dealing ingenuously with our 
readers did we keep back these statements from them ; and 
if we are to produce and to consider them, this is the time 
for doing 80, before we resume our proper subject. 
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It will be cen that, in the shape in which they have actu- 
ally come down to us, these 8tatements themselves for the 
most part are only repetitions of the same things by one 
author after another ; and for the most part too are confined 
in their application to the Greeks or to the Egyptians: 80 
that, whatscever they might appear to imply at first sght 
concerning an uncertain and precarious rule of calendar 
time at one period in the history of the world -or another, 
it would be true or false in its immediate bearing upon and 
reference to these two calendars in general, the Hellenic and 
the Egyptian, only. It can make little difference therefore 
in what order we produce them ; and though Censorinus is 
comparatively a late authority for them, yet as they are given 
as cireumstantially by him as by any other, we will begin 
with quoting him for them first. 

i. Et in Agypto quidem antiquissgmum ferunt annum 
bimestrem fuisse : post deinde ab Ione rege quadrimestrem 
factum. novisime Arminon ad tredecim (lege, duodecim) 
menses et dies quinque perduxisse. item in Achaia Arcades 
trimestrem annum primo habwsse dicuntur, et ob id Tpooean- 
vor adpellati; non, ut quidam putant, quod ante nt nati 
quam lunz astrum ccelo es8et, 8ed quod prius habuerint 
annum, quam 18 in Grecia ad lunz cursum constitueretur. 
gunt qui tradant hunc annum trimestrem Horum imstituisse ; 
eoque ver #statem autumnum hyemem &@pas, et annum G@poy 
dici, et Grecos annales &povs, eorumque 8criptores @poypdeovs. 
itaque quatuor annorum cirewutum in modum mTevracrypitos 
annum magnum dicebant. Cares autem et Acarnanes 8e- 
mestres habuerunt annos, et inter 8e dissimiles, quibus al- 
ternis dies augescerent vel 8enescerent : eos8que conjunctos 
veluti Tpcernpida annum magnum 2. 

n. Kar exeivovs yap Tovs xpovous TOY ErtauTOy GTapriceoVas 
TETTAPEL ja11, TOs YWWOouevors kart Tas ExdOTAY TAY XPOrwr Gpas, 
oloy Eapos Oepovs xXeyuavos Gp 13s alrias xat Tap eviors TEv EX- 
Amvev Tovs EvuauroVs wpous kaketioOai, rat TUS Kar ETos Gvaypapas 
@poypatlas Tpooayopeveobai®.— in. IIpo yap 7 ror Tlarkauydovs 
@pat uev olTw Joay onoar pvey It obne rwrhos, eviauTos de 
onto Gvopua Jv To xpore®. 


z De Die Natali, xix. = Diodorus Sic. i. 26. Þ Philostratus, Heroica, 682 B. 
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iv. Quod divims litteris proditum, et per omnem scientiam 
publhicatum, cum Varro non ignoraret, argumentari nixus est 
cur putarentur antiqui mille annos victitasse. ait enim apud 
Agyptios pro annis menses haberi, ut non solis per xii 8igna 
circuitus faciat annum, 8d luna, que orbem illum signi- 
ferum xxx dierum 8patio illustrat<.—v. Hodiernum enim 
mensem unum uh (Agypti) annum vocabant?.,—vi. Que 
ommia inscitia temporum acciderunt. annum enim alii zstate 
unum determinabant et alterum hyeme : alii quadripartitis 
temporibus, 8icut Arcades, quorum anni trimestres fuere : 
qudam lunz genio, ut Agypti. itaque apud eos aliqui et 
8ingula milta annorum vixisse produntur®. 

vii. IloAXot && elow ot xat mpooreFhvar rovrovs Und Novua robs 
pvas Aeyouot, Tov TE Iavovdptoy rat roy ÞefBpoudpior Ef Gpyiis 
$ xpho0ac FExa pnoiv els Tov Ertauror, 6s Evior TEv BapBdpur 
Tpiuot, xat T&v EnAnvor 'Aprddes pev TEroapow, if & *Arxap- 
vaves. Alyvnrlos $& unviatos mv 6 ercauros, elra Terpdunvos, ws 
act. $0 xat vewraror. Tv xXwpar olxodvres Gpxauraror boxovow 
eva, kat TAT0os Gurxavoy Erev Em Taits yeveahoylus drapepor- 
ow, are $1 Tovs punvas els Erav apitpor TWEpevork. 

vii. Nam ante Augustum Czgarem incerto modo annum 
computabant : qui apud Agyptios quatuor mensibus termi- 
nabatur, apud Arcadas tribus : apud Acarnanas sex : in 1talia 
apud Lavinios tredecim : quorum annus trecentis et 8eptua- 
ginta et quatuor diebus ferebaturs —ix. Perhibentur enim 
Agyptiu quondam tam breves annos habuisse ut quaternis 
mensibus finirenturÞ—Ut autem aliter annum tunc fuisse 
computatum non sit incredibile adjiciunt quod apud pleros- 
que 8criptores historiz reperitur Agyptios habuisse annum 
quatuor mensium, Acarnanas sex mensium, Lavinios tredecim 
mengum?!. 

x. Anni certus modus apud solos semper Agyptios fuit. 
aliarum gentium dispari numero pari errore nutabat. et ut 
contentus sim referendo paucarum morem regionum, Arcades 


© Lactantius, ii. 12. Cf. Diodor. Sic. f Plutarch, Numa, xvii. Cf. Gaza, 
i. 26. De Mensibus, viii. Uranologium, 291 B. 
d Manetho, apud Euseb. Chron. Zonaras, vii. 5. 322 D. 
Arm. Lat. i. 200. (Aucheri, Venetiis, E Solinus, i. 34. 6 
1818.) h Augustin, De Civitate, xii. 10. Cf 
© Pliny, H. N. vii. 49. Cf. Augustin, Beds, ii. 139. Temporum Ratio, xxxv. 
De Civitate Dei, xv. 12. p. 52. i Augustin, De Civitate, xv. 12. 52. 
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annum 8wum tribus mensibus explicabant: Acarnanes 8ex : 
Grecl reliqui trecentis quinquaginta quatuor diebus annum 
proprium computabant *. 


SECTION IT.—Remarks on the preceding statements ; and 

probable explanation of them. 

We would not venture to 8ay that there never was a 
foundation for any of the preceding statements ; though they 
are not all consistent. For instance ; how could it be true 
that the Egyptian year was one month long at one time, 
three at another, and four at another, and yet true, as Ma- 
crobius asserts, that anni certus modus apud 80los 8emper 
Agyptios fuit ? 

The first remark however which may be made upon them 


* On this principle it is that the reign of the Egyptian Hephestus, 
(Phthas,) or Vulcan, the 8on of Nilus!, and that of the next to him, Helius 
or Sol, his 80n®, are represented as 80 many thousand days, or years in the 
gense of days; the former ayrn (1680) yet equivalent only to 4 years, 
7 months, 8 days; the latter to 3vog (4477) =12 years, 3 months, 
5 (others 4) days>. The resolution of these numbers proves that the 
years, in these two statements, were taken at the mean Julian standard of 
365 days, 6 hours, and the months at 3o days, each. 

The method adopted by many modern chronologers for giving a 
colour of probability to the fabulous periods of antiquity, by suppozing 
months to have been reckoned as years ; it thus appears was resorted 
to by the ancients also. Syncellus would imply that the idea of this ex- 
pedient first suggested itself to the two Egyptian chronologers, Annianus 
and Panodorus®, in explaining the statements of Berosus and Manetho 
at least. But the above quotations shew that it was nothing new even 
in the time of Varro. In fact we may infer from Proclus, in Time- 
um P, that Eudoxus was the first to propose it among the Greeks : 
Et Ge at © Gyow EdSofos alndes ore Atyurrio: Tov prja eviauroy exd- 
Xouy ook &v 11 Tay TONN@ev TOUT@OY eviauTEy amapifunors Exo. T4 OavpaoroOY. 
And yet in reality the idea of reckoning a day equal to a much 
longer interval of time appears in a sentiment ascribed by Plutarch to 
Empedocles3. 


k Macrobius, orange echo i. xii. 255. menta, apud Gale, Opuscula Mytholo- 
1 Diogenes Laertius, Procem. $ i. 1. gica, 64—66. 
m Cf. Diodorus, 1. 13. 26. O 1, Pag. Zo. 1.11: 32.15: $7. 10— 
n Scholia in Iliad, ZE. 429 note. Sui- 59. _ _ 3—64. I: 74- 7—75. 10: 
das, "HAws and "Hopaoros. Malelas, 148. 6- 
lib. i. 21. line 8: lib. ii. ad princip. PA a), 72=31. F. 
(Bonne, 1831.) Chronicon Paschale, i. 4 De Placitis Philos. lib. v. cap. 7. 
81. 14: $82. 12. Cf. Palephati Frag- 
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is that, were it merely a question of names, or of what com- 
plex of days and nights must be called a year; they might 
all be disgmissed without much ceremony. Men might give 
the name of a year to a day if they pleased; and no one 
would need to do more than wonder at the singularity of 
their rule of reckoning ; or of their mode of speaking about 
guch things. But he could not be misled by it himself, 80 as 
8eriously to confound a day with a year ; or even to believe 
that they, who epoke of a day as of a year in this sense, 
really meant it of a year. 

In the next place, there are some of these peculiar modes 
of reckoning years which we have no difficulty in accounting 
for ; for instance, the year of four months, attributed to the 
Egyptians, and the year of thirteen months, attributed to the 
people of Lavinium in Italy—as we hope to explain in due 
time. 

Thirdly, 1t is clear of all these statements, that they relate 
first and properly to divigions of the natural year, not of the 
civil. The month is either the 8olar or the lunar. The lunar 
month is the lunar year; the 8olar is an integral part of the 
8olar year. The period of three months or that of four 
months is only a different mode of dividing the natural year, 
according to the seasons. The period of 8x months is half 
the natural year; either from one equinox to the other or 
from one solstice to the other. Such distinctions of the year 
of nature are perfectly compatible with a regular civil ca- 
lendar of any kind; much more with such an one as the 
primitive cyclical. The people of Khamskatcha make two 
.guch years out of the natural year ; one from the vernal to the 
autumnal equinox, the other from the autumnal equinox to 
the vernal ; the peculiarity of their climate having compelled 
them to do 80. And, according to Tacitus, even the nations 
of the north whom he comprehends under the general name 
of Germani had only two divisions of the natural year ; one 
ito the summer, the other into the winter. In this state- 
ment too he is borne out to a certain extent by the matter of 
fact; and yet these nations had regular civil calendars of 
their own, as much as the Greeks or the Romans, and at the 
very times of which he was giving an account. 

Lastly, these 8eemingly arbitrary and uncertain divigions of 
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time, under the name of years, instead of being any proof 
that a smple and uniform civil year, in the shape of the pri- 
mitive, was not every where in existence, are in reality a 
strong ground of pregumption to the contrary effect. This 
primitive civil year being cyclical was not capable of coin- 
ciding for more than a given length of time with any of the 
s8eagons of the natural year; and yet it must coincide with 
them all, each in its turn: and 80 long as it was coinciding 
with any of them, its relation to the natural year was 8ome- 
thing which the necessity of the case would oblige men 
to attend to, and would require them to define and render 
intelligible in 80me manner or other perpetually. The 
method which they appear to have adopted for the purpose 
was the only one which common 8sense, under 8uch circum- 
8tances, could have 8uggested. It was simply this : To give 
the name of the seasons to 8uch and 8uch portions of the cy- 
clical or moveable year as happened to be coinciding with 
them, at the time ; whether three months, or four months in 
particular instances; and as long as they coincided with 
them. 

It is a circumstance of distinetion with reference to all 
these statements, which ought by all means to be remarked, 
that the divisions of time 8poken of in the above representa- 
tions are not called exiavrot but &por. Now Gpos 1s directly 
derived from @pa : and the primary sense of &pa in Greek 
appears to have been what we mean by @ 8eason, a divigion 
of the natural year of that kind; and not what we mean by 
an hour. According to 8ome of these statements the first 
author of such divisions was the Egyptian *Qpos himeelf : 
whose Egyptian name indeed appears to have been more 
hke Her, or Har; but whom the Greeks considered to an- 
8wer to their Apollo, and whom they regarded hke their 
Apollo as the god of seagons*. 

* "Qpoypappor ioropioypapor, ra xar Eros Tparroueva ypapovres* bpo 
yap of evraurolT. —Qpor, of errauroi®. — Qpos, eraurbsT.—Qpos 6 erraurbs 
- + » « xat @poyparpiar al xar” eriauroy avaypatat yerduerar Tav Ev Tais WONe- 
ow®s, —"Efwpos* Tmankaics* . . . . bpos yap 6 eratros. Aecyovras Gpo. ral 
al-ypaqai*. 

Duris, the brother of Lynceus of Samos, contemporary with Alexander 


r Hesychius, ii. 1:96. 5 Rtymologicum Magnum, &pos. * Ibid:"Efwpos. 
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It is on this principle that we should explain these peculiar 
divisions of time in the sense of years. They are to be under- 
stood of such parts of the cyclical year as were coinciding at 
particular times with certain fixed parts of the natural year ; 
and vice versa. And if the name of years was thus to be 
given to such parts of the natural year, it is clear that the 
natural year as made up of them all, if called a year also, 
must be 80 in a more eminent and comprehensive s8ense. It 
must be a kind of annus magnus in comparison of these anni 
minorum gentium : 1. e. as Censorinus illustrates the distinc- 
tion, a gort of Tevraernpis, in comparison of four guch minor 
years formed out of its own parts; or a sort of rpcerypis, in 
comparison of foo. 


Secrion III. —Statements relating to the astronomical obser- 
vations of antiquity. 

If any one however is disposed to attach more importance 
to the preceding statements than they appear to us to de- 
gerve; and seriously to infer from them that all this confu- 
gion in the reckoning of civil time did once actually exist, 
and among even 8uch a people as the Egyptians ; then he is 
bound in all reason and fairness to confront with these re- 
pregentations another class of statements, which rest upon 
equally good authority, and yet are totally mconsistent with 
them. No one requires to be told that regular astronomcal 
observations imply a regular calendar ; and obgervations of 
that kind of indefinite antiquity a regular calendar of equal 
antiquity also. Now such obgervations are attributed to the 
Egyptians ; as well as to other ancient nations: which for 


the Great, was the author of an historical work, entitled "Qpo:. Awpis os 
xopa* Aoups ev TÞ iS Tay *Qpoy ypatpe. ouros, £,T. A.% If this work bad 
come down to posterity, probably it would have been found that the reason 
of the name thus given it was the fact that, having to do with the accounts 
of things which could not be fixed to the same season of the natural year, 
. becauge of the peculiar nature of the calendar in which they were recorded; 
Duris adopted the principle of distinguishing events by the seasons in 
which they happened ; and had one &dpos for espring, another for 8zummer, 
and 80 on: just as Thucydides before him had divided the chronology of 
the Peloponnesian war into 8ummers and winters. 


u Scholia ad Hecubam, g15: cf. ad Alcestin, 255. 
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the sake of comparison with the other class of statements re- 
lating to the constitution of the civil year at different times, 
whether in Egypt or elsewhere, we will proceed to 8ubjoin. 

1. Tovrov & atrws 6 Tp@ros Taira rariday BapSapos Gv ' Ta- 
Aauos yap $1 romos EOpeyye Tovs TpwrTOLS TADTA EvvoyoarTas, Git 
T0 «xdANos Tis Oepwijs wpas iv Alyunros Te xat Lupia ixavos 
KEKTTTaAL, pavepous pev ws Enos ElTELY GaTEpas Get fupmavras Kal0- 
op@vras, Gre vehav rat voarwv antompoobev det Tod Kdojpuov KaTy- 
xcopeEvous. GOev Kat TavTaxGoTe Kal dep efyxer BefSacaropera 
xpOove jpteret TE kat aneipy —n. Agypto certe, ut Plato in 
Timzo fatetur, nunquam nimietas humoris nocuit vel caloris. 
unde et infinita annorum milha m 8ohs Agyptiorum monu- 
mentis hbrisque releguntury.—m. 'Tum etiam quod per im- 
mensa s8patia 8xeculorum ne profana loquacitate vulgarer 
Agyptiorum clausa adytis occulebar. quippe quadringenta 
ferme annorum millia 1lhe reverenti observatione delitui*. 

iv. Principio Assyru, ut ab ultimis auctoritatem repetam, 
propter planitiem magnitudinemque regionum quas incole- 
bant, cum caolum ex omni parte patens atque apertum 1n- 
tuerentur, trajectiones motusque 8tellarum observaverunt, 
qguibus notatis quid cuique significaretur memoriz prodide- 
runt?.—v. Ov pv GAAGQ ral at dia Tavros Tod alavos Tw{operat 
T@v oupariwv Thproes Taph re Xa\daiors xat Tap mupiv ovupaprv- 
poiot Tpos Thy GAnbeaar Ths EnwThuys Taurhsb,—vi. 'Aooupur dt, 
$yolv 'IauBAyos, oox EnTA Kat Elkxoor prupiddas ETav povas ET1)- 
pnoav, Gs now "InrTapxos, GANG Kal Ohas ATOKATACTAVEW Kal 
TeEptodovs TEv ETTA KOTjPOrparopwy wry Tapedooavc.—vn. Ilept 
$ Tod nAybovs TEv ETEv Ev ofs act Thy Oewpiav TaEVv kart TOY 
«x6opov Tenoatho0ai T0 ovornua TEv Xankdalwy ous dv Tis padiws 
TUTETEWY. Cr@av Yap EmTA cal TETTapdxovTa (aliter Tpidxovra) 
puwvpiddas rat Tpeis ent Tavras xuuddas es Thy Akefdvdpov d14Sa- 
ow Yeyovevar karaptluodouw, ap Grov T0 Takudy nptavro TAv 
GoTpwv Tas Taparnproes ToeioVatl. —Meyaln ydp Tis CuTepla 


x Plato, Opp. pars iii. vol. iii. 364. 41, 93 ; also Diodorus, i. 50. 8r. | 
= 986, 87. 16: Epinomis : cf. Eusebius b Tamblichus, De Mysteriis, 8ect. ix. 


Prep. Evang. x. 4. $21. p. 471. cap. iv. p. 168. 1. 16. (Gale, Ozon. 
y Macrobius, i. 159 : Somnium Sci- 1678.) 

pionis, 1i. xi. c Proclus, in Timeum, A (i). 71 = 
z Marcianus Capella, viii. 274: De 31. C. 

Astronomia. (Grotii, 1590.) d Diodorus Sic. ii. 31. 


a Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 1, 2: cf. 
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rept Tobrovs elves Borel, kat mapa rovrows h Thpnos T@v Eorpwus 
&xpiBeordry. Gnoqalvorru yap mohAeas pupiddas rev vadpyery, 
of ob nap' aurois torly 7 wept radra onoudh©. 

vii. The records at Babylon, according to Berosusf, ex- 
tended 15 myriads of years (150,000) back, besides the zum 
of 120 8ar1, or 432,000 years, occupied by the reigns of their 
kings before the deluge. Those of the Egyptians, according 
to Africanus*®, went 19,000 years back; the Phoenician 
30,000, the Chaldean 480,000.—ix. Nam quod aiunt qua- 
dringenta et 8eptuaginta millia annorum in perichtandis 
experiundisque pueris, quicunque es8ent nati, Babylonios 
poswesse, fallunt : s enim esset factitatum non esset deaitum : 
neminem autem habemus auctorem qui 1d aut fieri dicat aut 
factum sciat. videsne me non ea dicere que Carneades, s8ed 
ea quz princeps Stoicorum Panztius dixerith ?—Contemna- 
mus autem Babylonios et hos qui e Caucaso co&h signa 8er- 
vantes numeris et motibus stellarum cursus persequuntur ; 
contemnamus inquam hos aut stultitie aut vanitatis aut 
impudentiz : qui cccelxx millia annorum ut ipsi dicunt mo- 
numentis comprehensa continent. 

x. "H«xovoa &y& rods utv Alyumrlovs GoTpwas Thptoes ouk 
Adrrovas Efixovra Tpuav popididov erav avaypdtrouvs Eoxnrevas, 
BaSvawviovs It Exaroy xat TEooapdrovra Kal TErodpwr pupidBor . 
—xi., Aijtov de rovro Tept Eviav xat Th Ge. yeyover Thv yap 
oekiunv Ewpdxaper dixbropor ptv odoav vnehVonoay Ft TOv GoTEpa 
rov "Apeos, xat &Toxpupbervra uetv xarh T0 perav auris Efenboura 
$ cara 70 <$avov xad Aaurpdy. duolws $& rxat rept rovs E\Novy 
Gorepas MEyovory of da TEThpHKGTEs Ex MNEWvar Erev Alyoarior 
xat BaBv\@ru, Tap &v ToM\as mores Exoper Tept ExdoTOv T@v 
doTpwr!, — x11. *AAAQ Tovrov utv (the occultation of Mars) 


© Diodorus Sic. xix. 55. 

f Apud Syncellum, i. 25. 2-17: c. 
50. 1-9: 30.6: ii. 58. 4-59. 4: 147. 
9-148. g. 

& Reliquiz Sacre, ii. lib. v. $ x. 131. 
9: cf. Syncellus, i. 31. L 4-18. Afri- 
canus borrowed this statement relating 
to the Egyptians from the Epinomis of 
Plato, loc. cit. supra; which also has 
og t of the 

e are speaking at presen 
zuppoged astronomical records of these 
nations : but according to Asclepiades*, 

* Cf. Suidas, in *Hpatoxos. 


the zpdypara 'Qybya of the Egyptians 
went back more than 30,000 years : 
according to Apollonius Zgyptiusf, 
their chronology extended back 153,075 


years. 
h Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 97 : 

cf. 87. 

lj. 36; cf. Lactantius, vii. 14- 

k Scholia in Aristotelem, 475- 18. 6. 


ry Ccelo, i. 270. L 14.) Simplicius, 
L 27. 


L Aristotle, De Coelo, ii. 12. Opp. i. 
292. 3- 


f Theophilus ad Autolycum, ii. cap. xvii. 17: 


cf. cap. xxv. xxxi. 
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avros COedoaro. ral mept rods EANovs FE GoTepas T0 avrod ovuBar 
rovs (leg. T@v) Gvwrepe erijpnoav Alytariol Te xat BaBuharo, 
@s TOAAGs avrev Tept ExdoTouv TEv GoTEpwy Thphoas Tapade- 
$6000 1, 

xii. Cleomedes, treating of the question whether an eclipse 
of the moon had ever happened while the sun was till to be 
Seen in the opposite horizon, denies the fact ; and appeals to 
the records of eclipses from time immemorial in confirmation 
of the denial”: 'AAAQ Tp@rov ptv Gmavryreov ACyovras Ort 
TETNaoTAUL 6 AGyo0s...TOAAGv yap Echelyrewy cehmmar@y yeyer- 
peEvor, rat TENelwv xat &MO pepovs, ral avayeypaypuerur Ta0aEr, 
ovdets Touaurmv Exhenpw pexpr ToY xal nuas Biov loropetras 
avayeypapeos ov Xa\daios ovx Alyvnrios.—xIv. AtytnrWO. puev 
yap Nelov yeveobat (part) raida *Hqoawror dv Gpfas $\ocoplas, 
ns Tovs TpocoT@ras lepeas ear xat Tpoprras. Gm0 8 rovrov els 
"AXeEFavdpoy Tov Maxedova erav eva pupeddas TET Tapas, rat GxTaA- 
xuoxlAa 6xraxooa Efirovra Tpla ETm ev ols mnlov per Exhelirers 
yeveo0a Tpuakooias eBdopuyxovra Tpeis, oehmvys dt exraxooias TpH- 
&rovTa Þvo®. 

These statements might be increaged by still more to the 
8ame effect. We shall make no remark upon them at pre- 
gent. We have produced them here merely in order that 8uch 
as think it necessary may compare them with those which we 
exhibited above; and may reconcile both together, if they 
can. At the s8ame time we are not disposed to call these last 
indiscriminately into question : and of 8ome among them a 
very important use may be made, in illustrating and confirm- 
ing the general chronology of antiquity ; as we hope to shew 
\hereafter. 

m Scholia in Arist. (De Ccelo, i. 292. © Diogenes Laertius, Procmium, 


8a, b) 497. 19. a. Simplicius, fol. 117. $ i-ts. 2. 
R Tiep) MeTewpoy, ii. vi. 147. 12. 


DISSERTATION X. 


On the illustration of the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment by means of the primitive calendar. 


CHAPTER I. 


Szcrion I.—The Ara Cyclica necessarily that of Scripture, 
down to the Exodus at least. 


Wez could not undertake to say from a certain assurance 
of the fact, that no change in the primitive calendar had 
been made any where before the date of the Exodus from 
Egypt ; but we might venture a strong and decided opinion 
that up to the time of that event it was every where 8tall the 
8ame : and we might 8till more confidently affirm that, whether 
any change in it had taken place any where before the Exo- 
dus or not, nothing is known about it at present ; nor, unless 
evidence 8hould come to light altogether different from that 
which has yet appeared, is any thing hkely to be known con- 
cerning it. 

We are well aware indeed that more than one nation of 
antiquity has pretended to be possessed of a calendar, dif- 
ferent from the primitive, yet much older than the Scriptural 
date of the Exodus: but we are equally well aware that all 
guch pretensions are false. They have no foundation except 
in the fact of actual corrections of the primitive calendar 
itself ; comparatively of recent date, but carried back on the 
principle of the reditus retro, and attached to any epoch, 
however remote, which best swited the views of the authors 
of these fabrications. So much of foundation for their pro- 
fessions we do concede to them; but nothing more than 
that. The calendars which lay claim to any greater anti- 
quity deserve to be treated only as cheats and impositions : 
and not the less 80 because 8ome of the learned have been 
too eagily persuaded, from their own account of themselves, 
L2 
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to receive these forgeries as genuine: for even the learned, 
(expecially those who have been sceptically inclined,) not- 
withstanding their boasted 8agacity, have been much too 
short-sighted in 8uch cages as these; and, carried away by 
their irrational prejudices against revelation, have been as 
ready to believe what they ought to have doubted, as to doubt 
what they ought to have believed. 

A change in the primitive calendar was made at the date 
of the Exodus; but only for the 8ake of the reckoning of 
civil time among one people, the children of Israel; and not 
80 much a change, as a rectification, of the primitive calendar 
itself: for neither the end nor the effect of that change, as 
we may possbly 8ee hereafter, was any thing else but a 
restitution of the primitive calendar to its original relations 
to the mean natural or to the mean Julian year. If any 
calendar, different from that of the Israchltes, was hkely to 
have 8ympathisged with guch a change, we might suppose it 
would have been the Egyptian : and yet it is certain that the 
civil calendar of Egypt, which was de facto the sxame with 
the primitive down to the Exodus, continued de facto the 
8ame with it down to the date of the Alexandrine correction, 
B. C. 26, at least. And till it is true, that the Egyptians 
were In possess1o0n of the Julian calendar long before the 
date of the Exodus: only not in the capacity of the civil 
calendar of their country both public and private, but 
gmply as known in theory to the priests, and as applied in 
practice if at all to purposes of a pecuhar kind, which may 
perhaps be better understood hereafter. 

The civil calendar then, from the creation of man to the 
flood, and from the flood to the Exodus from Egypt, having 
been every where the 8ame and every where the primitive 
equable one ; it follows that, if there is any history in exist- 
ence at present, which begins at the creation and comes 
down to the Exodus, the calendar by which that history 
reckons must be the primitive ; the era pecuhar to that his- 
tory and to its chronology must be the cyclical When we 
allude to an history of this kind, we shall at once be under- 
stood to mean the BiBLE ; the oldest of histories ; the most 
venerable for its antiquity of all ; in comparison of which all 
others, at present in existence, even the most ancient, are 
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but of © to-day or of yesterday :” an history which is virtually 
as old as the subject of which it treats. For though it may 
be true that the pen, which first committed this history to 
writing in the shape in which it has come down to us, was 
that of Moses; the history itself was not first written on the 
pages of the Pentateuch, but on the tablets of heaven, (the 
T\dGxes ovpdrias,) on which every thing has been registered 
which has happened from all eternity ; and nothing was ever 
registered nor ever will be registered but the truth. 

The present however is neither the time nor the place to 
enter on the question of the inspiration of Scripture ; or on 
that of the right of the books of Moses in particular to the 
character of inspired. We neither doubt of that right our- 
8elves, nor would willingly believe that any of our readers 
do 80: or that we shall not cheerfully and cordially have 
their concurrence in taking this right for granted. And yet 
we know what those feelings must be which the very men- 
tion of this question is calculated to excite ; feelings of indig- 
nation, feelings of sorrow, and feelings of shame, for the dis- 
honour which is done to the name of Christian, and for the 
digcredit which is cast on learning, philosophy, and science, 
by the unworthy treatment which this sacred book in gene- 
ral, and no part of it more than the books of Moses, has 
heretofore experienced, and till does experience, at the 
hands of those who call themselves Christians notwithstand- 
ing ; and who lay elaim to the character of the most gifted, 
the most intellectual, and the most refined of their species ; 
though in reality they are after all only the pseudo-critics, 
the pseudo-philosophers, and the falsely 80 called men of 
scence of our own day. 

We say then that the chronology of the Bible must be 
mistaken, if, from the beginning of things to the time of the 
Exodus at least, it is referred to any standard of annual time 
but the equable. It must be mistaken if it is referred to the 
mean natural year: it must be mistaken if it is referred to 
the mean Julian : for the equable differs from both. And 
though the difference between it and either cf them at first 
might be slight, and almost inappreciable ; it was of a nature 
to become greater with the lapse of time itself : and it must 
neceszarily amount to something considerable at last. But 
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whether little or great in itself, if there was any difference at 
all, it must be alike incompatible with the truth. There is 
No room in A case like this either for excess or for defect. 
The actual chronology of Scripture is neither more nor less 
than itself; and what it is in itself depends on its own 
standard of reference and its own standard of measure ; and 
on nothing else. 

The order of our subject requires that we should now pass 
to the verification of those conclusions which we have been 
endeavouring to establish, by the actual testimony of calen- 

. dars derived from the primitive ; and the first of this number 
to claim our attention 1s the 8acred or Israclitic ; the next to 
that is the Egyptian. We should not do justice to the truth, 
nor probably satisfy the expectations of our readers, did we 
not endeavour to shew, in howsoever gummary and general a 
manner, the consistency of our conclusions in general with 
the testimony of Scripture in particular; and by means of 
the light which the primitive calendar 1s calculated to throw 
on the chronology of the Bible itself. We propose therefore 
to devote the present dissertation to the comparison of the 
primitive equable reckoning of annual time, both in the 8zum 
total and in the details, with the actual chronology of Scrip- 
ture from the creation to the Exodus at least. If we do not 
carry this comparison lower down than the Exodus, the prin- 
cipal reason will be because the reckoning of annual time 
itself in the style of Scripture at the date of the Exodus un- 
derwent a change: and the ra to which its chronology is 
to be referred from that time forward is more properly the 
ra mundana than the ra cyclica. It does not follow that 
the chronology of Scripture ceases to be connected with the 
zra cyclica, as 800n as the calendar of Scripture ceases to 
be the primitive. That could not be, 80 long as the chro- 
nology even of Scripture continued to be mixed up with that 
of surrounding nations: and there are many points of time, 
of much later date than the Exodus, when the primitive ca- 
lendar and the #ra cycheca are found till to reflect wonder- 
ful light even on the contemporary chronology of the Bible. 
It is sufficient for our purpose however to illustrate this con- 

' nection between the chronology of Scripture and the era 

cyclica and the primitive calendar, 80 long as the chronology 
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of Scripture itself was not yet referrible to any other ra, or 
to any other calendar, but that ; that is, for the interval from 
the creation to the Exodus. 

Let us only premise to the commencement of our under- 
taking, (as we feel bound in all reason to do,) that though 
we propose to illustrate Scripture, and we hope to illustrate 
Scripture, by what we are undertaking, we are neither 80 
absurd nor 80 pregumptuous as to s8uppose that we shall 
verify Scripture thereby. Whosoever thinks that Scripture 
may possibly be verified, must also be of opinion that Scrip- 
ture may posstbly be mistaken ; nay more, that, if it cannot 
be verified and 80 far confirmed, it must be mistaken. We 
hold an opinion hke that to be little less than blasphemy. 
Men may imagine that, when they shew the truth of Scrip- 
ture by an argument or demonstration of any kind, they 
verify Scripture; though in reality they are not verifying or 
confirming Scripture ; they are merely shewing it to be what 
it 18; the truth itself. It is no more possible to verify Scrip- 
ture than to verify truth ; if that means to make truth more 
80 than it is in itself. But the truth does not always appear 
to be the truth. The truth is not always acknowledged to 
be the truth. It may be possible to make it appear what it 
18; or 80 to exhibit it in connection with other things that it 
8hall not any longer be denied to be what it is: and both 
these are 8ervices which the ignorance, the prejudices, the 
pride, and the self-conceit of men themselves have rendered 
only too necessary, to place even the truth of the Bible in its 
proper light. This too is the kind, and this is the 8ubstance, 
of the service which we hope, with God's blessing, to render 
to the truth of Scripture, by the inquiry on which we are 
proposing to enter: but even this after all amounts to no 
more than proving that Scripture is Scripture, and always 
was 80; whether men have always acknowledged it to be 80 
or not. 


Section II.—On the idiom of Scripture, in gpeaking of years 
or of any number of years as 80 many days. 
It is the idiom or modus loquendi of Scripture to speak of 


years as days; to designate gums of years as 8ums of days ; 
to make no difference apparently between noctidiurnal time 
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and annual. No one can have read the Bible even in the 
English version, (in- which this distinction is not uniformly 
attended to,) much less in the original, and not have had 
occasion repeatedly to observe that, where the thing spoken 
of is and must be years, the language employed about it is 
and can be proper only for days. 

Take for example the earhlest instance of the idiom, which 
occurs in Scripture itself; viz. in the account of the sacrifice 
of Cain and Abel®. What the authorized version expresses 
by © And in process of time,” the Hebrew expresses by *And 
at the end of days :” the thing intended, as all commentators, 
Jewish or Christian, are agreed, being © At the end of the 
year,” Or take the next example on a much larger scale, 
in the chronological 8ummary of the lives and deaths of the 
antediluyian patriarchs >: © And the days of Adam, after he 
had begotten Seth, were eight hundred years...... And all the 
days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years.” 
Take a 8till more unquestionable instance of the same idiom, 
in the account of the proceedings preliminary to the mar- 
riage of Isaac and Rebekah ©: © Let the damsel abide with 
us @ few days, at the least ten;” which in the original is, 
« Let the damsel abide with us days or ten.” And most 
commentators understand this to be meant of a year, or of 
ten months ; though why the request should have been made, 
gubject to such a qualification of a year or of ten months, no 
one has yet been able to explain ; nor, without the light which 
the primitive calendar casts on the circumstances of this 
whole transaction, could any one have done 80. And to men- 
tion no more examples of the same kind; in the account of 
the dream of Pharaoh, in connection with the history of Jo- 
geph in Egypt, © And it came to pass at the end of two full 
years,” in the English verson, is 8imply, © At the end of two 
years,” (the dual of years,) * of days,” in the Hebrewd. 

This idiom in our opinion 1s a 8triking proof of the philo- 
8ophical propriety of the language of Holy Writ, in calling 

a Gen. iv. 3. b Gen. v. 3=31. understand to be meant of a year. See 
c Gen. xxiv. 55. also Exodus xiii. 10, (at which time the 
d Gen. xli. 1. Just before, of the im- year was still cyclical,) of the observ- 
prisonment of the butler and baker, ance of the Passover; © Thou halt 
xl. 4, ** They continued a season in therefore keep this ordinance in his 


ward,” in the original is, ** And they season from year to year:” in the He- 
were days in ward:” which we should brew it is, «© from days to days.” 
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things from the first by their right names. And every one 
else will probably be of the same opinion, who has only a 
correct idea of the nature of the primitive year. We have 
already explained that this primitive year was no measure of 
annual time, in the 8ense of mean natural or of mean Julian. 
But it was a perfect measure of noctidiurnal time. It was 
itself merely a cycle of days and nights, but always the 8zame 
in number. It appears to us that this is the true explanation 
of the idiom in question, which is discoverable 80 early in 
Scripture ; though neither its friends, nor much more its 
enemies, have yet been aware of that fact. 

The word which is commonly used in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, to express what we mean by our word year, is derived 
from a root, the proper signification of which, according to 
Gesenius, is fo alter, to change, or to be changed. The 1dea 
of variability, and consequently of instability, lies at the bot- 
tom of this vernacular Hebrew term for year. Now this 1s 
exactly the distinguighing characteristic of the cyclical, as 
opposed to the mean natural or to the mean Julian, year; 
that, fixed as it is in itself and always the 8ame, with refer- 
ence to either of these it is perpetually changing its appear- 
ance, and its relations ; it 1s perpetually shifting its place in the 
months of the Julian year, and in the seasons of the natural : 
for which reason, as we have already observed, and for no 
other, (since no name could be less applicable to it in itself,) 
chronologers have commonly agreed to call it the vague, the 
erratic, or moveable year. 

This mixture of the idea of changeableness with the pro- 
per 8gnification of year in this Hebrew word Gesenius and 
others would account for, by referring it to the cycle of sea- 
80ns in the natural year itself. But the seasons are only 
parts of the year. This word itself is never uged except of 
the year in the complex. The parts of the natural year, in 
the sense of the seasons, might be said to exhibit these phe- 
nomena of changeableness ; but the year itself could never be 
amid to do 80: since that continues always the zame. Nor is 
changeableness, strictly speaking, predicable even of the parts 
of the natural year in the sense of the seasons ; but merely 
order and 8uccession. They come and go, it is true, but each 
m its turn; and each after the same interval of time : and 
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that is 8uccession not changeableness, and invariable succes- 
gion too. Besides which, the Hebrew language itself clearly 
distinguishes between Ssine the year, and the Thekoupheth 
es8ine<—the turn or trope of the year. This explanation 
of the idiom therefore, proposed by Gesenius, is inadmis- 
8ible : and the Szine of the Hebrew, the annus vertens of 
the Latins, the Tepwrportwy eriavros and even the eruavros of 
the Greeks, and what we mean ourselves by the tropical 
year, including both the equinoxes and the s8olstices under 
the denomination of the tropes or turns in question, must 
be totally different things, and must have their foundations 
respectively in a totally different as8ociation of ideas. 

We are persuaded therefore that the name of Seine, or 
8omething to the 8ame effect, is as old as the primitive year 
itself; and is one among other proofs that the antediluvian 
fathers of the human race were as well aware of the differ- 
ence between a positive measure of annual time, like the 
equable, and the true physical unit of that description, as 
any chronologer at the present day. They did not confound 
the nominal 8olar year of 365 days with the natural ; as mo- 
dern chronologers mn their ignorance of the truth have been 
apt to imagine. Nor 1s it any objection that this name of 
Ssine, and for this reason, having been origmally given 
to the primitive 8olar year, was afterwards retained for the 
lunar. The lunar year exhibits the 8ame phenomenon of 
changeableness, within certain Iimits, relatively to the natu- 
ral or to the Julian year, as the primitive year itzelf. But it 
is one thing to impose a name at first, and another to retain 
and continue it in use. Many instances might be mentioned 
of names which have continued in appearance the 8ame all 
along, and yet in reality have changed their meaning ; of 
names in 8hort, retained merely from the force of habit and 
out of deference to prescription, even when they have ceased 
to be strictly applicable to the subjects of which they are 
used ; in the same 8ense at least as at first. 

It is another illustration of the exactness of thought which 
pervades the language of Scripture, and altogether the same 
in principle as that which has just been pointed out ; that 
the primary or elementary measure of duration by any thing 
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but duration itself, which it recognises exclusively, is the Day 
and the Night. © The day #s thine, the night also is thinef.” 
« Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days, and 
*caused the day-spring to know his places?” © He hath com- 
passed the waters with bounds until the day and night come 
to an endÞ.,” © If ye can break my covenant of the day and 
my covenant of the night ; and that there should not be day 
and night in their season . . . . if my covenant be not with 
day and night, and if I have not appointed the ordinances 
of heaven and earthi.” © For ask now of the days that are 
past, which were before thee, s8ince the day that God cre- 
ated man on the earth.” 

In this spirit and on this principle it is, that the course of 
time in heaven itself is 8upposed to be measured by days, 
and to stand or consist in days, the cycle of which never 
varies nor comes to an end : © That your days may be mul- 
tiplied . . . as the days of heaven upon the earth!.” © His 
8eed will I make fo endure for ever, and his throne as the 
days of heaven®.” In fact to the apprehension of the Om- 
niscient mind, as our own reason is competent to assure us, 
duration must appear in its primary elements whatsoever 
those are ; and it must be contemplated by it in them ; just as 
the universe of space in the loci of which it is the complex, and 
the universe of matter in the atoms of which it is made up. 

For the 8ame reason, when Scripture would define the 
hmits of any interval of duration with the utmost possible 
precision, it is by days, or, in its own phraseology, by. even- 
ing—mornings®. On the 8ame principle even days in the 
language of prophecy are put for years®; and the week, 
which is properly the cycle of seven days, is used without 
qualification for a cycle of 8even yearsp. And to mention 
no more instances of this idiom both of thought and of lan- 
guage, even the Eternal, whose existence is incapable of 
being measured by any thing but itself, yet to express that 
property of his nature in the 8s1mplest manner, and the most 
intelligibly to our own apprehensions, challenges comparison 


f Ps. lxxiv. 16. 1 xi. 21. 

& Job xxxviii. 12. m Ps. Ixxxix. 29. 

h xxvi. 10. n Dan. viii. 14. 26: xii. 11, 12, 13. 
i Jer. xxxiii. 20. 25 : cf. xxxi. 36, 36. Ox. 13. 
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with nothing but the day, (the measure of time of which we 
have the clearest idea,) but with the day as recurring in a 
perpetual cycle: © Yea, before the day was I am hea.” And 
in the Book of Daniel” he is styled, (as if under his most 
appropriate and significant title,) not the Ancient of ages, 
or the Ancient of years, or the Ancient of months, but the 
ANCIENT OF DAYS. 


OR 


CHAPTER IL. 


Sxcrion I.—On the date of the 8acrifice of Cain and Adel. 


Taz first criterion of the time of the transaction recorded 
Gen. iv. 3-5, after what has been premised, it will be per- 
ceived 1s contained in the words, © And in process of time 
it came to passs.” These words should be rendered, « And 
at the end of days it came to pass :”” and they will now be 
understood to mean, * And at the end of the year” that is, 
of the cyclical year, the year which was strictly a cycle of 
days rather than a year. And the end of one cycle of this 
kind being necessarily the beginning of the next ; it follows 
that the event ushered in in this manner, the s8acrifice of 
Cain and Abel the account of which follows, happened cri- 
tically between two cyclical years. 

In the next place, forasmuch as a year of this description 
was hable to be constantly changing its relation to the natu- 
ral year, the 8econd criterion must be supphed by the nature 
of the transaction itself ; which supposes a certain relation of 
its own to the natural year, and therefore a certain relation 
of the cyclical year to the natural year at the same time too. 
For this transaction is represented as an act of sacrifice ; and 
this 8acrifice as made partly of the fruits of the ground, and 
partly of the firstlings and fat of flocks: by the former of 
which must be meant the first ripe productions of the natu- 
ral year, and by the latter the young of the sheep or of the 
goats, of the 8ame year's increase also. 

In the idiom of Scripture the fruits of the ground are 
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generally intended of the harvest of barley or of wheat ; and 
there is no reason why one or other of these should not be 
gupposed to be meant in this instance, whichsoever of the 
two is most agreeable to the circumstances of the account ; 
which we apprehend to be barley harvest and not wheat. 
Now in Judza, in particular localities of Judza at least, it 18 
well known the barley was commonly ripe, and in a state fit 
to be offered in the shape of the wave sheaf, on the 8econd 
day of the Azyma the 16th of Nisan. We cannot suppose it 
would be less forward, at this period in the history of the 
world, for the climate of Eden, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the terrestrial Paradise. 

In lke manner it is also known that in Judza the first- 
lings of the flock and generally of the zame year's increase, 
wanted for the feast of the paszover, and in numbers too of 
which we can form but a very inadequate idea, were ready 
every year at the proper time; at least as a general rule. 
The Rabbis have left it on record that if the state of the case 
was otherwise, if the barley was not yet sufficiently ripe, or 
if the yeaning season was later than usual ; it was held to be 
reason sufficient for putting off the celebration of the pass- 
over from its proper month Nisan to the next to that, Jar: 
according to the provigion, made indeed by the law itself*, 
but evidently not for a case of frequent occurrence. . 

It was usually then the cage in Judza in after-times, that 
both the first fruits of the ground of a given year's increase 
and the firsthngs of the flock were ready to be offered in 
8acrifice at the stated time of the paszover ; that is, at or 
about the vernal equinox; and that too even when the 
8tated time of the passover anticipated the equinox, as it 
might do by two or three days. We cannot suppose that 
either vegetable or animal nature would be less forward in 
the same quarter of the world in general, within a century 
after the creation, in the vicmity of Paradise, and while the 
Paradisiacal state of things had scarcely yet ceased to be felt 
In the air and climate at least ; nor the sweet and benignant 
influences which reigned in the interior of that favoured 
spot, (now indeed shut to man, or accesable only from a 
distance,) to be connected, by some secret sympathy, even 
with things without. 

t Numb. ix. 6-14. 
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From the nature of the transaction then which now took 
place, and from the particulars of the 8acrifice itself which 
was now made, we might certainly collect that it must have 
taken place in the spring of the natural year. If so, the 
head of the cychcal year must have been falling in the spring 
of the natural year. When however we consider that in the 
year of creation itself the first day of this year was falling 
on the mean vernal equinox, and that the equable year must 
necessarily recede on a fixed term in the natural at the rate 
of one day in four years; the question will necessarily occur, 
how long after the creation could 8uch a transaction as this 
happen both at the beginning of the cyclical year, and in the 
gpring of the natural year? The ripeness of the fruits of 
the ground, or the readiness of the firstlings of the flock, 
at this early period in the history of the world and mn this 
locality more particularly, is not necessarily to be restricted 
to the vernal equinox. Both might be really offered, as 
they are described to have been on this occasion, 8ome time 
before the equinox. Yet even for this period and for this 
locality some limit must be as8ignable to the posmbility or 
to the probability of 8uch a sacrifice as this, relatively to 
the equinox. We might consider it possible a fortnight be- 
fore the equinox ; but could we consider it 80 a month or 
more before it ? | 

The next question then is concerning the probable age of 
Cain and Abel, when this sacrifice was offered by each of them 
respectively. It is clear from Gen. iv. 25. v. 3, that Abel was 
dead before the 130th year of the life of Adam, the year of 
the birth of Seth. . Therefore this sacrifice was offered before 
A. M. 131. We may fairly conclude too, from the context of 
the whole account, Gen. iv. 8-16, that both Cain and Abel 
were arrived by this time at man's estate : though as to what 
was to be understood by man's estate, at this early period 
of human existence, when the life of man itself was pro- 
longed 80 much beyond its ordinary length at present, a 
difference of opinion may very possibly prevail. We shall 
not err perhaps if we as8ume it as not later than the shortest 
of the intervals of the Pzxdogonia, specified in Gen. v.; that 
is, the age of 65. On this principle, the date of the transac- 
tion in question might have been as early as A. M. 66, yet 
could not have been as late as A. M. 131. 
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And this it appears to us would be the utmost degree of 
approximation to the actual date of the transaction, to which 
we 8hould be enabled to attain, merely from the narrative of 
the book of Genesis itself, and without the assistance of any 
other part of Scripture. But the inspired author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has made this transaction the subject of a 
commentary of his own®, through which we may possibly have 
it in our power to arrive at its true date. 

For we learn from this commentary that there was some- 
thing in the 8acrifice of Abel offered on this occagion, which 
was wanting in that of Cain; and something of 80 much import- 
ance to the integrity of a sacrifice as to make it TX<ova 0v- 
olay, a more complete s8acrifice, a 8acrifice more of a sacrifice, 
than that of Cain : and yet that it was nothing in the 8acri- 
fice itself which made it 80, but 8omething in the author and 
offerer of the 8acrifice ; which something it calls his faith : 
Ilfore mXelova Ovolav *ABeA Tapa Kdiv mpoorveyre T6 Oep. And 
the 8ame faith which made the sacrifice perfect of its kind 
entailed the acceptance of its offerer—d' 5s tuaprupy0n ela 
$txaos. 

There was more then in the act of sacrifice now performed 
by Abel, than appears at the first view. It is not only the 
first act of sacrifice on record, but the first, of sacrifice offer- 
ed in faith and made perfect by faith. It would manifestly 
be to digress from our proper work and business at present, 
to enter here on the question of the origin of s8acrifice ; 
especially of animal sacrifice in the sense of vicarious 8acri- 
fice; that is, of the intentional substitution of the blood of 
an innocent victim for the life of a guilty worshipper : and 
whether that was an idea which was likely or not likely to 
occur to men of themselves. Suffice it to s8ay that, in our 
opimion at least, very 8erious and even insuperable difficul- 
ties would he in the way of any supposed origin of vicarious 
8acrifice 8uch as that : all which disappear and give way to a 
81mple, a clear, and an intelligible explanation of the rise of 
an act of worship which has been every where practised by 
men alike, every where intended for the same purpose, and 
every where 8uppored to have been followed by the same 
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effect, if we asxume that it was positive in the first inetance ; 
but prescribed and appointed by God himself. 

The truth in reality appears to be this : That sacrifice in 
8OINe 8enge or other is as old as the Fall. It does not appear 
that before the descent from the ark after the flood permis- 
8ion had yet been conceded to man to make uge of animal 
food =. No one at least will suppose that s8ach permisson 
was given him in Paradise, or during the Paradizacal state 
of things. Yet this very account of Gen. iv. 3. demonstrates 
that within less than 130 years of the fall animals were 
already offered in sacrifice ; and not for the first time on this 
occagion merely : for the 8acrifice which now took place, 
whether that of Cain or that of Abel, was evidently a stated 
and regular one; one which had always been performed at 
the end of days in particular. And when we read in Gen. 
m. 21, immediately after the fall itself, even before we read 
of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, that the 
Loxp God made them coats of skins; what are we to infer 
from this statement except that these were the skins of ani- 
mals, which had been previously offered in sacrifice? and 
therefore that sacrifice itself had been previously mstituted ? 
and if 80, immediately after the fall. No one can consider 
this improbable, howsoever 800n after the fall, who reflects 
for a moment on the great Scriptural truth, of which both 
the Old and New Testament are only the standing and per- 
petual exposition, and which his own conscience itself can- 
not fail instinctively to recognise and apply to itself, that 
never, since that fatal day when the relations of man to his 
Maker were changed from what they were at first to what 
they have been ever since, has God permitted any commu- 
mication between man and himself except in and by sacrifice; 
nor does he even now permit any communication between 
man and himself except in and by sacrifice ; by 8acrifice, ty- 
pical of that of Jesus Christ, before his appearance in the 
flesh ; by s8acrifice, even the great and true sacrifice itself, 
now that he has appeared in the flesh. 

There 1s no difficulty therefore in supposing that, if sacrifice 
was to be thenceforward the only authorized mode of com- 
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munication between the Deity and his moral creation, it 
should have been metituted, and by their Creator hamself, 
immediately after the Fall. But we could not assume that 
more would be done. at first than simply to appoint this 
mode of communication ; that is, to enjoin the rite. The 
order and course of the Divine proceedings, in this one 
article of the dealings of God with mankind, to our better 
knowledge and apprehension have long been cleared up by 
the event ; the mystery which once enveloped the whole of 
this economy of vicarious s8acrifice exists no more. We have 
bad both the history of the postdiluvian Patriarchs, and the 
Levitical ritual, and above all the Great Sacrifice itself; which, 
as summing up and comprehending and perfecting in itself 
every form and variety of sacrifice besides, has put a stop to 
the rite altogether in any other way; and in the language of 
- ancient prophecy has made both Menee and Zabee to cease?. 
We have had all this to interpret the meaning of the rite 
from the first, and to connect the beginning of this economy 
with the end. But the cage might be very different, and 
probably was 80, with our first parents, the contemporaries 
of the institution ; and with their children. They might be 
left to the observance of the rite, as an act of sabmission to 
the declared will and to the express appointment of God : 
but as to the reasons of the institution, we cannot necessarily 
asume that those must all at once have been made known. 
It would be more agreeable to the analogy of the Divate pro- 
ceedings, especially in the gradual development of the whole 
mystery of the scheme of Redemption, that these should be 
left for a time in intentional obscurity ; as a means of trying 
both the understandings and the faith of men. And while 
that was till the cage, sacrifice might be offered in the 
gpirit of obedieuce, as to a Divine command, and 80 far be 
acceptable to God ; but it could not yet be offered in Farrs : 
it could not yet possess that peculiar character of accept- 
ableness which is the exclusive privilege of sacrifice offered 
in Faith ; of Evangelical sacrifice ; of sacrifice before the Law, 
as well as under the Law and 8ince the Law, which derived 
and 8till derives all its efficacy from faith. 

Now it appears to us that the first of the children of men 

Y Dan. ix. 27. 
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who thus superadded to a positive rite all that was wanting 
to make it complete ; the first who penetrated into the secret 
meaning of this mysterious institution ; the first who com- 
bined the promise of a future deliverer with a prescriptive 
and poaitive, and also exclusive, mode of communication with 
God, and, assisted by his grace, drew from both the evan- 
gelical sense and spirit of the letter of the rite ; the first who 
discovered in the innocent victim, vicariously substituted for 
lis own ins, the type and sinulitude of the Lamb without 
gpot or blemish, slain from the foundation of the world : the 
first, we 8ay, who drew these inferences, was Abel the Right- 
eous. It would strictly be true therefore of this 8acrifice of 
Abels, to be the first which was ever offered in faith, in the 
Christian 8ense of that term; the first to be possessed of 
every condition to a plenary atonement for sm ; the first to 

be available for the absolution of the worshipper on those 
terms, on which, and which alone, ever 8since the moment of 
the Fall, God himself has declared he will accept and forgive 

the worshipper. For which reason he was pleased to zeal it 

by a visible token of his approbation, whatsoever that was, 

the first instance of the kind which is recorded i Scripture ; 

which Moses expresses by God's having respect to Abel and 

his offering, and St. Paul by puaprupodvros Ent Trois dwpors avrov 

ToV Oeov. 

If we are right in the view which we have taken of this 
transaction, it had an ulterior meaning and reference which 
connected it with the scheme of human redemption. It 
was a s8acrifice, typical of the Great Sacrifice, not merely in 
the act or in the end and design of the act, but even in 
the immediate reference of the act : and it was the first too 
of that description which had yet taken place, how many 
instances of the same kind 80ever there might afterwards be. 
We propose it therefore, as a probable conjecture, that it 
agreed with that in the circumstance of time ; and that, as 
the actual date of the former was April 5 and the feria 6a, 80 
the actual date of this was April 5 and the feria 6a too. 

In this case we must 8earch for the year of its occurrence, 
when the primitive Thoth was falling on April 5, and both 
on the feria 8exta: and we find that year in ra cyclica 
83 = ra mundana 82 exeunte. At this time both Cain and 
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Abel must already have been come to man's estate. The 
mean vernal equinox indeed was «till falling on April 24 ; 
but it was fast approaching to April 23 ; and though April 5 
would thus be 19 days earlier than the equinox, no one could 
undertake to 8ay that, at this period of the history of the 
world and for the climate of Eden, there might not be both 
ripe fruits of the ground, and firstlings of that year, ready to 
be offered on this day. 


-_ 


CHAPTER III. 


Section I.—On the date of Gen. vi. 8. 


Ir it cannot be as8erted with truth that the meaning of 
this declaration has never been rightly understood, it may 
be 80 that it has never been smilarly understood ; that va- 
rious constructions have been put upon it, each of which 
cannot be the true. In our opinion the simple and obvious 
construction of the text conducts us to its real meaning : 
and according to this, from the time when those words were 
pronounced, it must be inferred that the Spirit of God also 
ceased to contend with human wickedness ; and the existing 
race of mankind, the antediluvian world, the contemporaries 
of the patriarch Noah, as th: iust punighment of their own 
obduracy and of their own impenitence, were left to them- 
8elves; to follow the bias and inclination of their own nature 
in all things, and in due time to reap the fruits of their ob- 
stinacy and infatuation. | 

It is implied in these words of Holy Writ, pronounced by 
the mouth of God himself, that there is a nature m man 
which requires to be constantly rezisted and kept in check, 
because it is constantly prompting him to evil ; which nature, 
(agreeably to the idiom of Scripture in every subsequent allu- 
gion to it,) in this first instance of any 8uch allusion which 
occurs in the Bible, is called FLzsn. It is imphed too that 
what resists and keeps in check this nature of flesh in man, 
this tendency to evil perpetually, is the Spirit of God. And 
it is a just and a necessary inference from these two im- 
M 2 
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| portant truths, (each of them plainly implied in this one 
declaration,) against the Calvinist, and against all who would 
limit the extent and the universality of the operation of this 
8alutary controlling principle ; that, as it maust be wanted by 
all who inherit the nature of flesh, 80 it is extended to all, 
and operates for the benefit of all; if they do not wilfully 
deprive themselves of it by obstinate resistance and impeni- 
tence. 

But we. must also collect from these words that even this 
principle of resistance to the corrupt bias of human nature 
will not strive against it for ever, if it must strive with it 
constantly in vain : that there is a limit prescribed to human 
obduracy, beyond which it is no longer proper to be tolerated, 
even by the patience of God himgelf; it is no longer com- 
patible with his attributes themselves that his grace 8hould 
continue to s8trive with the nature within ns. The ante- 
diluvian world had reached that fatal limit, when these words 
were pronounced. It was not possible for infinite goodness 
itself to contend any longer with 8uch perseverance in evil as 
theirs. From the time therefore when they were pronounced, 
the Spirit of Grace, the principle of resistance to the nature 
within them, was to be withdrawn ; and they were to be left 
to themselves. But what is man, abandoned by the grace 
of God, and bereft of the only true principle of life and hght, 
which, under other circumstances, has never been denied 
him, not even in consequence of the fall, nor ever been with- 
drawn from him except in an extreme case hke this: What 
is he, we demand, but a devil? whom the law of his moral 
nature necessarily inclines to evil. | | 

It is clear then that the doom of the antediluvian world 
was s8ealed when these words were pronounced. It pleased 
the Deity however, even when he pronounced their sentence, 
to 8uspend its execution ; and to prescribe the period of 120 
years before it should be carried into effect. Into the rea- 
80ns of this dispensation it would not become us to inquire, 
beyond what has been revealed. One thing however is cer- 
tain ; that when this s8entence was pronounced, though its 
execution was 8uspended for this period of 120 years, nei- 
ther had the ark begun to be built, nor was any one of the 
Sons of Noah as yet born. 
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The first inference therefore respecting the date of these 
words, which we appear to be authorized to draw from them, 
is that they could not have been pronounced less than 120 
years before the date of the deluge, which was the execution 
of the sentence at last. But foragmuch as they were penal 
and decretory, and the terms of all penal and final declara- 
tions are to be literally and strictly interpreted ; another in- 
ference from them is that, if they could not have been pro- 
nounced 7ess than 120 years before the deluge, neither could 
' they have been pronounced more. The date of the deluge 
was ra cyclica 1658 : and therefore the date of this decla- 
ration on this principle must have been #ra cyclica 1538. 

The period of 120 years is that which generally measures 
the recesnion of a given cyclical date on a given natural one, 
or & given Julian one, by the extent of one cyclical month 
or interval of 30 days. We 8ay generally; 8ince under par- 
ticular cireumstances it may be a recession of 29 days instead 
of 30. The date of the entrance of Noah into the ark in 
the cyclical style was Phaophi 10 zra cyc. 1658: that of the 
deluge itself Phaophi 17. If then these 120 years expired 
not with the entrance into the ark but with the beginning of 
the flood, they expired Phaophi 16 zra cyc. 1658 ; and there- 
fore they began Phaophi 17 zra cyc. 1538. Phaophi 16 zra 
cyc. 1658 aneswered to May 4, according to the Julian rule, at 
midnight : Phaophi 17, ra cyc. 1538, to June 2, at midnight 
als ; just 29 days earher. And as Phaophi 16, zra cyc. 1658, 
was the feria 8ecunda of the hebdomadal cycle, 80 was Phao- 
phi 17 zra cyc. 1538; and these words were pronounced on 
the. 8ame day of that cycle, zra cyc. 1538, on which the 120 
years expired ra Ccyc. 1658. 

' Much light is reflected on this passage of the olden Scrip- 
ture also, by the commentary of St. Peter upon it in the 
New *®*. The period of long-suffering, (that is, of the con- 
tinued patience and forbearance of God even towards those 
who were already ripe for destruction,) alluded to there, 
1s no doubt this period of 120 years; during which the 
8entence of the antediluvian world, though already pro- - 
nounced, was 8till sugpended. But we learn further from the 
8ame allusion to this period, that the process of building or 
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preparing the ark also was commensurate with it, either wholly 
or in part; that Noah was preparing the ark, while God was 
thus forbearing with those who were already deserving of 
destruction : and therefore that Geneasis vi. 13-22 bears date 
from the same point of time as Geneais vi. 8, or nearly 80. 

We can discover nothing ourselves to object to this sup- 
poation, even though it should be considered *to be implied 
thereby that the process of constructing the ark took up the 
whole or the principal part of these 120 years. We cannot sup- 
poge that the ark itself was the work of any but Noah and of 
his own family—that is, his 8ons: the eldest of whom was 
born only 100 years before the flood. In this case it would be 
necess8ary to calculate with the utmost exactness, (what pro- 
bably no one ever yet thought of doing,) what length of time 
it would require three or four persons at the utmost to con- 
struct a vessel of 8uch dimenzions and of such capacity as 
the ark ; confessedly the largest of its kind which was ever 
built. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SECTION I.—On the chronology of the year of the deluge. 


Wirn respect to the true year of the deluge, we assume at 
present that it was zra cyclica 1658 A. M. 1657 B. C. 2348. 
We are aware that this is not to be taken for granted 
without proof; but we reserve the proof for a future oppor- 
tunity. | 

But as to the details of this memorable year, mention is 
more than once made in the scriptural account of the flood 
of periods or intervals of 8even days; from which commen- 
tators have 8een reason to infer not only the division of time 
by cycles of seven days, but also the observance of the 8ab- 
bath, at this period of the history of the world. 

For example ; it appears that Noah sent the raven out of 
the ark first of all>; and after the raven the dove©: and 
though it is not distinctly stated how long after he had sent 
out the raven this was done, yet it is 8aid in 80 many words 


b Gen, viii. 7. c Ib. 8, g. 
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that, having sent out the dove this once for the first time, 
«he stayed yet other geven days9%,” and then ent it out 
again : from which it must necessarily be inferred that he 
had stayed or waited 8ome geven days before he sent out the 
dove even for the first time; and if so, after he had sent out 
the raven. There was seven days' interval then between the 
8ending out of the raven and the first 8ending out of the 
dove; and the 8ame between this first sending out of the 
dove and the gecond. And it further appears*< that there 
was & third interval of seven days between its emission the 
8econd time and its emisgion the third time. 

There is consequently in the scriptural account of the 
events of the year of the flood evidence of three cycles of 
8even days each in 8nccession, between the sending out of the 
raven at first, and the last 8ending out of the dove; which 
cycles appear to be intended of hebdomadal cycles or weeks ; 
are capable at least of being understood of weeks, in the 
strictest sense of the word. The only uncertainty respecting 
these weeks would be whether they were reckoned from the 
first day of the hebdomadal cycle or from the seventh : and 
the prima facie construction of the text of Scripture, we 
admit, would be adapted to either of these suppositions. 

It appears however from Gen. vii. 5, compared with 6, 7, 
that the raven was 8ent out from the ark at the end of forty 
days after the first appearance of the tops of the mountains 
above the waters: and as the date of that appearance was 
the first day of the tenth monthf, (the first of the primitive 
Paiini,) it follows that the raven must have been sent out 
on the eleventh of the eleventh month ; (Epiphi 11 ;) from 
which we obtain the date of the first sending out of the dove, 
8even days after, Epiphi 18; that of the second, Epiplu 25 ; 
that of the third and last, the second of the twelfth month, 
Mesore 2: and each of these either the 8eventh day of the 
week, properly 80 called, or the first. 

To decide between these hypotheses, and to ascertain the 
real state of the cage, we have extracted from our chrono- 
logy of the Old Testament 80 much as relates to the parti- 
culars of these transactions, from the entrance of Noah into 
4 Gen. viii. 10. e Ib. 12. f Tb. s. 
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the ark to his descent from it again ; which we here 8ubjoin, 
together with the primitive calendar both for the year of the 
deluge, and for the first three months of the year after it. 


SECTION IT.—Calendar of the primitive civil year, Ara cychca 
1658 A. M. 1657 B. C. 2348. Dom. lett. D. 


DISS. X. 


Months Days Midnight Midnight |Feria| B. C. 
i Thoth .... 30 | March 20.... | Friday .... | 6 | 2348 
ii Phaophi .. 30 | April 19 Sunday.... | 1 
uw Athyr .. 30 | May 19.... Tuesday .. | 3 
iv Choeac.. .. 30 | June 18 Thursday . 5 
v Tybi .... 30 | July 18...... Saturday ” ; 
vi Mecheir ....| 30 | August 17.... | Monday 2 
vii Phamenoth ..| 30 | September 16 | Wednesday , 
viii Pharmuthi 30 | October 16 .. | Friday ... 6 
ix Pachon 30 | November 15. | Sunday... I 
x Pailini .... 30 | December 15.. | Tuesday .. | 3 
xi Epiphi......| 30 | January 14 .. | Thursday. 5s | 2347 
xii Mesore 30 | February 13.. | Saturday .. | 7 
xiii Epagomene 5s | March 15..... | Monday .. | 2 


Calendar of the first three months of the year after the flood, 
Era cyc. 2659 A.M. 1658 B. C. 2347. Dom. lett. C. 


Months 


Days 


Midnight 


Midnight 


Feria 


B. C. 


ZO 
30 
30 


Saturday .. 
Monday .. 
Wednesday . 


2347 
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Chronology of events, from the entrance of Noah into the ark to 
his descent from it again, in the equable or cyclical style and 
in the Julian. 


A.M. B. C. 
16579 2348 Noah is commanded to enter the ark. 


Gen. VIl. I—-4. IO, I | 


Tenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 


Monday, April 27, at 18 hours. 
Tuesday, April 28, at 18 hours. 


Entrance of Noah into the ark. Beginning of the re- 
sort of animals unto him. 


Gen. vii. 5. 7-10. 13. 16. 


Tenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 


Tuesday, April 28. 


The door of the ark is made fast by God. 


Gen. vil. 10. 


Seventeenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 


Monday, May 4, at 18 hours. 


Beginning of the flood of waters. Forty days' and forty 
nights” rain. 


Gen. v1. 4. 10, II, 12. 17-23. 


Seventeenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 


Tuesday, May 5, at 6 A. x. 


End of the forty days' and forty nights” rain. 


Gen. vii. 4. 12. 17. 


Twenty-seventh of the third month, or Athyr. 


Sunday, June 14, at 6 a.m. 
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I657 2348 End of the 150 days' prevalence of the waters upwards. 


Gen. vii. 24: VIIL 3. 1, 2. 


Seventeenth of the seventh month, or Phamenoth. 


Friday, October 2, at 6 A. x. 
The ark rests on Mount Ararat. 


Gen. viii. 1=4. 


- Seventeenth of the zeventh month, or Phamenoth. | 


£ Friday, October 2, after 6 4a. x. 


Es Appearance of the tops of the mountains. 


Gen. viii. 5. 


First of the tenth month, or Paiini. 
Tuesday, December 1 5, cir. 7 A. w. 


— 1657 2347 End of the next forty days. Opening of the window 
of the ark, and emission of the raven. 


Gen. vui. G6, 7. 


| | Eleventh of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 


Sunday, January 24, cir. 6 4a. w. 


| End of the first cycle of seven days. First emission 
= of the dove. 


Gen. vii. 8, 9, 10. 


Eighteenth of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 


Sunday, January 31, 6 A. x. 


End of the 8econd cycle of seven days. Second emis- 
8ion of the dove. 


Gen. vii. 10. 


Twenty-fifth of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 


Sunday, February 7, 6 4. nx. 


CH. 4. 8. 2. 


A.M. B. ©. 
1657 2347 Return of the dove in the evening, with the fresh- 
olive-leaf in its mouth. = 


Gen. viii. 11. 


Twenty-sixth of the eleventh month, or Epiphi. 


Sunday, February 7, after sunset. 


End of the third cycle of seven days. Third emission | 
: of the dove. 


Gen. viii. 12. 
Second of the twelfth month, or Mesore. 


Sunday, February 14, sunrise. 


The drying of the earth begins to be complete. 


Gen. vui. 13. 
First of the first month, or Thoth. 


Friday, March 19, at 18 hours. : 
Saturday, March 20, at 18 hours. 


Noah removes the covering of the ark. 


Gen. vi. 13. 


| Second of the first month, or Thoth. 


Saturday, March 20, at 18 hours. | 
Sunday, March 21, at 18 hours. 2 


1658 2347 End of the first year of Noah in the ark. 
Gen. vil. 5. 
Tenth of the second month, or Phaophi. 


Wednesday, April 28, midnight. 
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1658 2347 The drying of the earth is complete. 


Gen. vii. 14. 


Twenty-seventh of the second month, or Phaophi. 


Friday, May 14, at 18 hours. 
Saturday, May 15, at 18 hours. 


Noah is commanded to go forth from the ark. 


Gen. viii. 15-17. 


Noah descends from the ark. 


Gen. viii. 18, 19 : ix. 18. 


Twenty-eighth of the second month, or Phaophi. 


Saturday, May 15, at 18 hours. 
Sunday, May 16, at 18 hours. 


It thus appears that the three cycles of seven days in 
question were strictly weeks ; beginning in each instance on 
the first day of the hebdomadal cycle, and ending on the last. 
We consider this to be demonstrative proof not only of the 
truth of our calendar, but also of the patriarchal observance 
of the Sabbath. 

It appears moreovers that the drying up of the waters 
from the surface of the ground had already begun and 
already made 8ome progress on the first of the primitive 
Thoth in the 8econd year; the limits of which, according to 
the primitive rule, were Friday March 19 at 18 hours —Sa- 
turday March 20 at 18 hours: but that this process was 
complete, and the surface was thoroughly dry again, only on 
the 27 of Phaophi, Friday May 14 at 18 hours—Saturday 
May 15 at 18 hours. It appears alko that Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and 80 became aware of wLat was 
going on, on the first of those dayss, but did not receive the 
command to leave the ark, until after the second : and that 

| being Saturday May 15, there is no reason why we may not 


& Gen. viii. 13, 14. 
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guppose the command to descend from the ark to have been 
given the next day, Sunday May 16; and the dezscent to 
have taken place on that day accordingly. 

On this principle too, the date of the sacrifice of Noah, (the 
first thing done and the first which is recorded after the 
descentÞ®,) and that of the solemn ratification of the covenant 
by which it was followed, may well be supposed to have 
been the same day also; Phaophi 28 era cyc. 1659 May 16 
A. M. 1658 B.C. 2347, the feria prima. To this day in- 
clusive from April 28 (on which day Noah entered the ark 
the year before) exclusive, the interval in Julian time would 
be one year and 18 days exactly. 


Section III. —On the date of the full moon of May in the year 
of the deluge. 

The constitution of the terraqueous globe from the crea- 
tion to the deluge must always be an uncertain point ; not 
indeed with respect to the question in general whether the 
habitable globe was divided from the first into land and sea, 
but whether the parts of the division were the 8same from 
the first as at present ; whether the dry land and the 8ea were 
distributed over the surface of the globe in the same manner 
at first as at present ; and whether the proportion of one to 
the other was always the 8ame or not. On these questions 
the discoveries of modern geology do not seem competent to 
throw much light; because the researches of geology are 
confined principally to the interior of the earth, and to the 
phenomena there perceptible : but these questions concern 
the exterior, and the state of that exterior too 6000 years ago ; 
which in the ordinary course of things alone, and without 
any 8uch extraordinary convulsion as the deluge, it might be 
gupposed must have been very different from what it appears 
to be at present. 

An unprejudiced reader of the Scriptural account of the 
creation, who did not pretend to more knowledge on points 
of 8uch an antiquity as these than what was to be obtained 
from the only contemporary and the only infallible source of 
information concerning them, (which is Scripture itself,) 


h Gen. viii. 20—22. i Gen. ix. —F Isaiah liv. 9. 
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would naturally infer from Gen. 1. 2, that before the creation 
the entire globe of the earth was submerged in water ; the 
entire surface was covered with water. He would collect 
from Gen. i. 9. that the separation of the dry land from the 
water was the act of the third day ; and, what is more to our 
purpose at present, from the words of command* which pre- 
ceded that separation, © Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered into one place, and let the dry land appear;” he 
would naturally infer that the separation itself was carried 
into effect by collecting the waters into one receptacle, form- 
ing one 8a; and by leaving the dry land, as oppozed to them, 
in the state of one large continent. If 80, from the time of 
the creation down to that of the deluge, the divigzion of the 
terraqueous globe might be the same in general as it has 
been ever s8ince; but in particular it must have been dif- 
ferent. The dry land, before the flood, formed only one 
great continent or terra firma ; the waters, before the flood, 
only one great ea. 

It is inconceivable however that between the creation and 
the present day 8uch a convulsion of nature and of the esta- 
blighed 8ystem of things as the universal deluge could have 
taken place; and yet the surface of the globe in general and 
the division of land and 8a in particular not have been 
affected thereby; and permanently affected too. We read in 
Scripture that the windows of heaven were opened on that 
occagion!, (doubtless for the first time until then, even though 
this opening of the windows of heaven for the first time now 
8hould require to be understood of the first precipitation of 
the vapours of the atmosphere, since the creation®, in rain ;) 
and, what is 8till more agnificant and more to the purpose, 
we read also that the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up!. For what was this great deep but the same thing 
which in the account of the work of the third day” was 


k Compare with these Ps. civ. 5—9, be guppozed to have happened during 
which it appears to us are much more the year of the flood. 
properly to be referred to this work of 1 Gen. vii. 11: viii. 2. Cf. Malachi 
the third day of the hexatmeron, and iii. 10: 2 Kings vii. 2: Iaiah xxiv. 18: 
to the instant obedience yielded to Ps. lxxviii. 23: cxlviii. 4: Jer. x. 13: 
a Wo by the whole of wiv. 22. 
the aqueous element, at that time in m CF. Gen. ii. 5, 6: ix. 13—17. 
undisputed possession of all the earth, n Gen. 1. 10. 
than to any thing which can poazibly 
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called eas; the collection of waters formed at that time ; all 
one mass, all comprehended in one vast reservoir?? What 
was it but the multitudinous deep? that being the proper 
meaning of the word which is rendered deep; the deep of 
multitude, as Gesenius himeelf explains it. The great deep 
of Scripture is the multitudinous 8ea : that vast and incal- 
culable congeries of aqueous particles, which serves as a 
counterpoise in its proportion to the atoms of the terrestrial 
globe; a collection which however vast and innumerable to 
our apprehension, at first nevertheless was only one mass, 
pla ovvayewyy) vidrev, confined as yet to one regervoir or 
bede. 

If this mighty aszemblage of the watery element, if the 
Indian, the Pacific, the Atlantic ocean, (and whatsoever 
name may now be given to 8ome parts of this collection and 
not to others,) were all brought up on the earth at once; 
who can be 80 blinded by prejudice as to suppose that they 
would not produce a great and lasting impresgion on its 
surface? though it might etill be confined to- the surface. 
Were this the proper place to enter minutely on 8uch ques- 
tions as these ; it might perhaps be shewn that in a particular 
instance this effect was actually produced. It has pleased 
the Spirit of truth that one part of the geography of the an- 
tediluvian surface of our globe should be left on record, 
plainly and intelligibly characterised ; and that is the ate of 
the terrestrial Paradise. 

The natural landmarks of that site were not merely the 
Eden of Scripture, (the desert of Syria and Arabia Felix 8till,) 
but the four rivers, 80 particularly described by Moses : and 
though one of these only, Phreth or Euphrates, survived the 
flood, yet even one is s8ufficient to answer the purpose of de- 
signating the boundaries of paradise, of which this river con- 
stituted one. The name of Hiddekel too, another of these 
rivers, 8till survived in the oriental name of the Tigris : 
though the postdiluvian Tigris was not the 8ame as the ante- 
diluvian Hiddekel ; it was only the name of that river which 
approached nearest to identity after the deluge with the Hid- 


© Cf. Prov. viii. 28, 29: Amos v. 8: P Cf. Ps. xxxiii. 7: xcv. 5. 4: civ. 6. 8. 
ix. 6: Ps. xviii. 15: Job xii. 15: cxxxv. 6: caxlviii. 7. 
Ezek. xzxvi. 19. | 
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dekel of paradise. With respect to the other two, the Phison 
and the Geon, both the name and the reality of the former 
were obliterated by the deluge ; and it is in vain to 8earch for 
it either in the Phasis of after-times, or mn the Indian 
Ganges as Josephus does9%. The name of Geon was very 
generally given to the Egyptian Nile*; and it is 8tall tradi- 
tionally given to it im Egypt®*: and we freely confess that 
the Geon of paradise and the Nile of Egypt probably had 
gomething in common ; as much at least as the Hiddekel 
and the Tigris. But the Nile notoriously runs to the north, 
and falls into the Mediterranean sea: the Geon of paradise, 
if we are not mistaken, ran to the south, and fell into the 
Indian ocean: and its course may even now be probably 
traced in that of the Sinus Arabicus itself*. 


* If the truth had been fully revealed to us upon this question of the 
original 8ite and original boundaries of the terrestrial paradise, and of its 
8ubsequent disposal, as well as of its first formation, perhaps it would have 
been found that the principal part of its site is now the Mediterranean ea ; 
which before the flood had no existence. On this principle, the greater 
part of paradise must have been submerged at the Deluge; so much only 
being suffered to survive that catastrophe, as was already intended in the 
Divine purpose to become the habitation of the chosen people of God, that 
is, his church ; while that was confined to the Jews. 

The final end of the deluge, over and above the immediate purpose 
contemplated by it in punishing the wickedness of the antediluvian race of 
mankind, we may conjecture (though with all humility and diffidence) 
might very possibly be to fit and prepare the terraqueous globe itself for 
the habitation of man, on a larger scale than before; and under very 
different circumstances from those of the world before the flood : i.e. as 
no longer forming one family however large, congregated on one spot and 
gpeaking one language, but as broken up and divided into innumerable 
distinctions; as dispersed over the face of the whole world; and as speaking 
different languages; and as destined to fulfil very different parts in the 
economy of the future. Innumerable alterations in the exterior surface of 
the earth, innumerable adjustments, which Omniscience only could know 
to be required, and Omnipotence only could execute, might be necessary 
for this purpose : of which the deluge 8upplied the occasion, and possibly, 
in the hands and under the direction of God, even the instrumental means 
—while it was also fulfilling its first and proper purpose. The dispensa- 


q Ant. Jud. i. i. 3. Cf. Eccles. xxiv. cap. xxxiii. Josephus loc. cit. Prosper 
25. Alpinus, De Rebus Agypt. lib. i. 

r Ecclus. xxiv. 27. cap. i. p. 34- Lugd. Bat. 1735. 

s Cf. Theophilus ad Autolycum, ii. 
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The »tate of the case then before the flood being this, that 
the terra firma or dry land constituted one continuous main- 
land or continent, the waters one great ocean, if it pleased 
the Deity to make use of instrumental means in one respect, 
to bring about the deluge; viz. the precipitation of the 
vapours of the atmosphere in torrents of rain ; (with sub- 
mission and diffidence let us venture to express 8uch an 
opinion,) it might poszibly please- him to make use of 8uch 
means in another respect ; viz. the power and influence of the 
lunar and solar attraction, to which the great deep, under 
ordinary circumstances, is notoriously 8ubject. This power 
and influence is the physical cause of the tides; of that con- 
stant rolling and oscillation backwards and forwards of the 
waters of the 8ea, which we mean by the flowing and ebbing 
of the tides. The physical astronomer tells us that the 
natural tendency of these waters, in obedience to the impulse 
of the lunar and solar attraction, is to rise in one great co- 
nical mass ; the apex of which is constantly directed towards 
the moon ; and to follow the moon all round the globe in the 
apparent direction of the diurnal rotation, 1. e. from east to 
. west; and to rise in this manner upon every meridian, as the 
moon comes to each in succesgion: and that were there nothing 
ab extra to interfere with this tendency they would do 80. 

It is eazily to be 8een from our general Lunar Calendar, 
Period vi, cycle vi, 4, that the principal mean new moon, 
A. M. 1657 B. C. 2348, would bear date April 21 at 18 hours ; 
and therefore the full of that moon, cyclically reckoned, 
between May 5 at 18 hours, and May 6 at 18 hours: and 
May 5 being the Julian date of the beginning of the flood, 
it follows from this coincidence that the beginning of the 
flood and the full of the moon, according to our general 
Lunar Calendar, must have fallen out nearly together. We 
have thought it worth while therefore, to calculate the true 
full moon of the month of May for the meridian of the 
ancient Jerusalem ; according to the method which we have 
employed for 8uch purposes in other instances of the same 


tion of the Deluge has never yet been considered in this light : and yet it 
is but just and reasonable that it should be. And how much does it 
enhance our admiration of the goodness of God, in the midet of his 
judgments themselves !—when contemplated in this point of view. 
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kind, and by means of the Tables which we have ourselves com- 
piled*. The result of this calculation (the elements of which 
are exhibited elsewbere) is that the moon was at the full, for 
the meridian in question, within 50 minutes of midnight 
apparent time, May 6: 18 hours, as we reckon, after the 
beginning of the deluge itself. We do not undertake to 
vouch for the absolute accuracy of this result ; but we think 
it cannot be far from the truth. 

We are persuaded that nothing can be regarded as deati- 
tute of interest or importance, which is calculated to throw 
any light on the circumstances of 80 awful and memor- 
able an event as the Deluge of Scripture; and that neither 
our readers in general, nor the -astronomers in particular, will 
consider us to blame for having called their attention to the 
lunar character of the primitive cyclical date- of the event, 
and through this, to that of the Julian ; the nature of the event 
itself being such that if, for any reason, it must be connected 
with 8ome known physical agency calculated a preort to pro- 
duce such an effect, or to conspire in its place and degree 
_ with other and more powerful and more direct causes of the 
effect, that physical agency must have been the tides of the 
8ea. Almighty power indeed has no need of any instrumental 
or 8econdary agency in enforcing the obedience of its crea- 
tures, material or immaterial, animate or inanimate, to its 
own will. A word 8poken by the- mouth of God would have 
been infinitely more effectual to bring up the waters of the 
ocean on the earth, than the attraction of a thousand uns 
and a thousand moons. At the command of that word, on 
the third day of the hexaemeron, they had returned to their 
bed, and had left bare the surface of the earth, all in one day; 
and, at the command of. the 8xame word, they would again 
have left their bed, and would again have overspread the 
surface of the earth, in one day too. But we do not know 
that the work of the deluge was done in one day ; or rather 
we have reason to believe that it was not: that the rain 
descended for forty days, and that the waters went on in- 
creasing in altitude for 150 days before they ceazed to rise 
any ligher ; and then, and not until then, was the work of 
the deluge done. It is certain at least that the moon was 


t See the account of them in the Introduction to the Tables. 
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at the full within less than 24 hours from the beginning of 
the deluge itself. That fact may be aserted with confidence. 
The question is, was this coincidence fortuitous, or purposely 
appointed ? No one can hesitate to answer, it was purposely 
appointed : it must have been foreseen and preordained from 
all eternity. If 8o, the next question should be, what end was 
probably dezigned to be answered by the coincidence? And 
this is a question which we leave to the astronomers to answer ; 
hoping only that, if they answer it at all, it will be with 
that reverence and that caution and fear of offending which 
become even the wisest of men, when they are attempting to 
conjecture or explain the reasons of the proceedings of God. 

+ Tf the tides follow the course of the moon, and the waters 
of the sea at this time constituted one great and undivided 
ocean ; the nearest part of that to the birthplace of mankind, 
the Eden of Scripture, would be that which is now called the 
Indian Ocean: and, if the great tidal wave of the deluge 
really set in from that quarter, its course at first would be 
from 8outh-east to north-west ; and there would be nothing 
to oppose its progress until it arrived at the mountainous 
barrier, which, under the name of Amanus and Taurus, runs 
across Aﬀia Minor from south to north. The ark might be 
taken up by it mn its progress in that direction : and under the 
safe conduct and guidance of the Divine Providence might be 
8ecurely depoited at last on the highest point of the moun- 
tainous ridge in question, the Ararat of Scripture ; where, if 
ancient testimony is to be believed, its remains were till to 
be 8een more than 2000 years afterwards. 


- 'SzcrIOn I'V.—On the date of the return of the dove to the 
ark, with the olive leaf in its mouth. 

No incident in this memorable year of the deluge is 80 
striking, and yet vo pleasing and interesting on every ac- 
count, as this, of the return of the dove to Noah mn the ark, 
on the second occasion, with the leaf of ohve in its mouth * : 
and there is none'which does more to illustrate and confirm 
the chronology of this whole year, than this apparently sight 
cireumstance itself. 

To understand however in what manner it serves this 

u Gen. viii. 11. 
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purpose, we must begin with obtaining a clear idea of what 
that was, which the dove is 8aid to have brought back with 
it on this 8econd occasion. Josephus has rendered it by 
0aktov Cxalas): which we may eafely pronounce to be an in- 
accurate version of the Hebrew : for 0aM\os e\alas would be 
a branch of olive : but the original word for it does not mean 
a branch, nor even a twig, of olive. The Septuagint has 
translated it by $vAAov eAalas: and had it been satisfied with 
that, we might have had nothing to object to the vermon. 
But it adds, xdpqos, & r@ oT6uars avrys: and this we do not 
hesitate to reject as a gloss, totally unauthorized by the ori- 
ginal, and founded in the mistaken idea that this olive leaf 
was & dry leaf, or even a dry twig of olive wood, picked up 
from the ground, or broken off from some tree; that being 
the proper sense of «dppos in Greek; a mall fragment of 
wood, a chip, a straw ; or 8uch dry twigs, as certain kinds of 
birds make use of to build their nests withal. 

The true meaning of this word in the Hebrew is that of a 
leaf; and yet not merely of a leaf in any state of the natu- 
ral existence of leaves, but of a leaf of the spring ; of a green 
leaf, of a leaf stall fresh from the parent tree. It is derived 
from a verb of common occurrence in Hebrew in the sense 
of to go up or ascend; for which reason, in one instance, the 
6 render it avdBaots, instead of pvatov 7. It refers us at once 
therefore to the ascent of the 8ap in trees, as the idea which 
lies at the bottom of the word itself; to the annual revival 
of that circulation which 1s the life of the vegetable world,.as 
the blood is that of the animal: a circulation which returns 
to the roots of trees in the autumn or winter of the natural 
year, and begins to rise again in the early spring ; producing 
its first and most direct effect in the opening of those buds 
into leaves or flowers, which had been formed in the fall of 
the preceding year. The idea of @ leaf,-conveyed by a word 
80 derived as this, could be nothing but that of a green leaf. 
The word is first used in Scripture at Gen. 1. 7. in the account 
of the fall : to describe the leaves cf the fig tree at a time of 
the 'year, which we 8hall 8ee hereafter, we trust, was 8ome 
days before the equinox of spring : and the next instance of 
its occurrence 18 this place of Gen. vm. 11. 

The inference respecting the natural state and natural 
y Ant. Jud. i. iii. 5s. © z Ezekiel xlvii. 12. 
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character of this leaf, deduced from the etymon of the word 
itself applied to it, is confirmed by what is also implied of 
the manner in which the bird which brought it to the ark had 
become posseased of it. It had not been picked up from the 
ground as the Septuagint seems to have thought ; nor yet de- 
tached from the tree without violence, as might easily have 
been done in the fall of the year, when the least breath of air 
18 sufficient to loosen the hold of the leaves on the trees ; but 
it had been plucked or torn from the tree. The word tereph, 
which 1s used to describe the act of obtaining it, denotes to 
fear. Violence therefore to. a certain extent had been ne- 
cessary to detach this leaf from its proper tree ; and violence 
18 necessary to separate leaves from the parent tree only in 
the spring, and on the first rise of the sap; or while the sap 
8till continues to circulate in the fibres of the leaf. For this 
reason Gesenius would render even tereph in this passage as 
if it were an epithet of the leaf itself, in the sense of fresh or 
recent; and that gense would swt the purpose of our argu- 
ment quite as well as that of torn : for a fresh leaf is neces- 
8arily a green leaf, and a fresh and a green leaf is necessarily 
a leaf of the early sgpring. Our own translators have ren- 
dered it in a gnilar manner in another instance, Ezekiel 
xvii. 9; and they might have 80 rendered it in the present 
istance, if they had thought proper to do 80, without any 
detriment to the sense of the paszage in general: though, 
notwithstanding the authority of Gesenius, we are of opinion 
that they exercized a 8ounder judgment, and- entered more 
truly into the spirit and meaning of the original, when they 
determined to render it by © pluckt off.” 

We affirm then that in this most simple yet most pleazing 
incident, thus naturally and amply related, we possess an 
intimation of the season of the year to which the incident 
itself belongs; not the less significant for being indirect and 
inferential only. It could not be earlier than the time when 
leaves begin to expand themselves on trees. But. what time 
would that be, especially in the east ; and for the climate of 
- Armenia, or of those regions which lie round about Armenia, 
Aﬀa Minor, Mesopotamia, and Syria ? 

In the lunar calendar of the Arabians, older than Islamism, 
there was a month called Shaaban ; which derived its name 
from the ascent of the sap in trees, and from the expansion 
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of leaves and flowers in that month. Its Julan' terms were 
February 20 and March 22. The Jews have one day in 
their calendar, which they style the new year's day of trees. 
Its date is Sebat 15 ; the middle day of the first month next 
after the 8olstice of winter. The second month m the Attic 
calendar was called Anthesterion; a name which explains it- 
elf, as the month of flowers ; and equally 80 of leaves; which 
are no where later in making their appearance than flowers, 
ona large scale at least. The limits of this month too were 
February 17 and March 19. The Jewish month Adar occu- 
pied a site in the natural year: very little different from that 
of Anthesterion : and this too derived its name (denoting 
glory or magnificence) from the natural phenomena of the 
month ; the verdure, the flowers, the luxuriance and beauty 
of nature itself, in this month. It is the month which Solo- 
mon describes in those well known verses of his Song of 
Songsz: © For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the ang+- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land. The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines with the tender grape give a good amell.” In the Gela- 
lean correction of the Persian calendar, the second month, 
Ardebehisht-mah, was the month in which roses bloomed ; 
and therefore it is called by the Perzan poets the Rose 
Month: yet Ardebehisht-mah could never in that calendar 
be more than 30 days later than the vernal equinox. If rozes 
bloom in Persia 80 days after the vernal equinox, when do 
the trees first begin to put forth their leaves? In our own 
country the rose 8eldom blows, even in our gardens, before 
the end of June; yet the leaves appear in March, and some- 
times even in February #. 


DI88. X. 


* In Egypt, according to the testimony of the ancients, or in certain 
parts of Egypt, in the natural course of things, the leaves of trees of all 
kinds are represented as perennial, or nearly 80. 

Tlept yap 'Excqpavrivmy ove Tas apreovs onde ras ovras pars GrhNoBo- 
Aeivb.— Evra $ oos &vra Th vo rape roy ronov cory deiulka. rabdwep 
ENexOn Tepi Tv ev EXeqarrivy kat Mepeper. rarwrepe $8 & rg Ara ju- 
xpdy Tavu xpdvoy GraXeine: TOV py det Bhaordvew ©, —Ttem contra atque apud 
nos fieri ad Elephantinam, ut neque ficus neque vites amittant foliad.— 

Z i. I1-13. c . ix. $ 5. ul - 

b Theopkrastus, H. PL i. cap. it. qa Vac Di Eu? 4g 6. 
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Now the date of 'the mean vernal equinox, A. M. 1657, as 
our Fasti Catholici shew, was April. 12, 3h. 59m. 2s. 24th. 
for the meridian of Jeruzalem : and consequently that of the 
mean winter 8olstice, January 11, and that of the true, Ja- 
nuary 9*, The date of this s8econd emission and second 
return of the dove (the same day at evening) was Fe- 
bruary 7: 29 days later than the -solstice. We cannot 
doubt then that by this time green leaves nught be to be 
found ; leaves of that year's production : and yet it was not 
80 long after the 8olstice as to render the coincidence nothing 

mary. Greem leaves might be in existence at that 
time, and of that year's growth, but not necessarily yet in 
abundance, nor every where, only 29 days after the winter 
zolstice. | 

The olive indeed is naturally an evergreen ; and evergreen 
trees ordinarily renew their leaves in the zummer. To sup- 
poze however the formation or reproduction of leaves, in the 
natural course of things, in the 8ummer of the year of the 
deluge, when the earth was covered with the waters of the 
Nam locorum tanta vis est, ut circa Memphim Agypti et in Elephantine 
Thebaidis nulli arbori decidant (folia), ne vitibus quidems. - 

Prosper Alpinus, who passed three or four years in Egypt, and was a very 
attentive observer of nature, mentions having regularly noticed a fig-tree 
there, which was never more than 25 days without leaves in the winter ; 
renewing them annually at the beginning of Februaryf. De Medicina 
Mgyptiorums, he observes : Ver Januario atque Februariojibi observari non 
est mirum, cum ejusce temporis temperamentum mediocre ac temperatum 
in acre percipiatur. id ipsumque etiam tempus, veris inquam, indicant ar- 
bores, que per eos menses ibi germinant, et frondescere incipiunt, terraque 
illa virentibus herbis stirpibus floribusque amcenissima redditur. 

* Mean vernal equinox, B. C. 2348, h. m. 8s. 
for the meridian of Jerusalem, April 12 3 59 24 
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gea 15 cubits and upwards above the tops of the highest 
mountains, would be the clhmax of absurdity. The ancients 
have remarked too that the olive does not grow commonly in 
Armenia; only in particular spots or localities of "that 
country* ; and this might yery possibly be the case: because 
the olive is naturally fond of warmth, and the climate of 
Armenia, from the great elevation of the land itself, is bleak 
and cold. But the sunny and champaigne regions of Meso- 
potamia and Syria, and the hills and dales of the Holy 
Land, im both which, as naturalists tell us, the ohve is indi- 
genous and flourishes luxuriagntly, all lay within a day's dis- 
tance of Mount Ararat for such a bird as the dove ; which is 
notoriously strong of wing and fleet, and has been known to- 
travel many hundreds of miles in a day. The movements of 
this bird were actuated and directed by an impulse, not 
derived from its natural instinct : and the xxme Providence, 
which caused it to pluck off this leaf of the olive when it had 
found it, and to carry it back to the ark, would direct it 
where to find it too. 

Let us conclude then with one more observation 8uggested 
by this incident. 

The opinion and belief of mankind for some reason or 
other has connected the olive with peace : the olive branch is 
almost every where proverbially the symbol of peace. 

Hoe pinguem et placitam paci nutritor olivam®. 
But why the olive, it might be demanded, rather than the 
vine or the fig? each of them a tree as uzeful to man as 
the olve, if not more 8x0. Can we demre a better answer to 
this question, than that which is supplied by the incident 
which we are considering? What could be more welcome to 


* Strabo, in particular, specifies many parts either in Armenia, or in the 
vicinity of Armenia, where the olive grew. In Armenia, the *Apafyriy 
wediovÞ, or plain through which the Araxes flowed, and the regions called 
Sacasene, and Gogarene : and in Melitene, a district of Cappadocia, bor- 
dering on Armeniai...._ In the vicinity of Armenia, the Sinopetis or region 
of Sinope on the Pantus*: and the parts about Phanarcea!: about Side and 
Aspendus in PamphVtia® : Selge in Pigidia : Synnada in Phrygia®, &c. 

b xi. cap. xiv. m xii. vii. ad prin. 
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the inmates of the ark, than the eight of this green leaf ? 
What more consolatory and more cheering than the hope 
excited by that spectacle? It was both the pledge and the 
symbol of peace; of peace between God and his own creation. 
_» It announced, more plainly than words could have done, that 
his anger was over; that his judgments were now at an end; 
and that his blessing, which had made the earth fruitful at 
first, and had clothed it with every variety of natural beauty, 
was again producing the 8ame effect. Doubtless this first 
green token of the reviviscence of nature, after s8uch a winter 
as that of the flood, would be long remembered ; and peace 
and the olive-leaf would be associated in the minds of men 
ever after. 

It is a singular coincidence at least, that this whole 
transaction relating to 'the dove, to its emissions from the 
ark, to its returns, and to the evidences brought back with it 
of the subaidence of the waters of the deluge, is that part of 
the Scriptural account of the flood which Hellenic tradition, 
(that is tradition derived through the lne of Japheth, and 
the family of Javan,) appears to have perpetuated longest 
and most distinctly : only in connection with the flood of 
Deucalione, not with that of Ogyges. In the traditions of 
Spanish America, as we have geen, the humming bird per- 
forms the part which Scripture assigns to the dove; and 
brings to the Noah of thoge traditions the branch covered 
with leaves. 


—___ 


CHAPTER V. 


Sxcrion I.—On the method of instruction in the facts of the 
Christian kistory before the time, by type and swmilitude. 
Taz faith of believers at present rests on an historical 
foundation ; on the evidence of prophecy long since fulfilled ; 
and on the long since consummated and «till duly attested 
facts of the personal history of their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. In this respect they seem to enjoy a privilege, 


P Plutarch, De Solertia Animalium, wd6repa T@y (Gwy, «, T. A. cap. xiii. 
Cf. Lucian, De dea Syria. 
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peculiar to themselves; and withheld from all those who 
lived before any of these events had yet come to pass. Nor 
can it be denied that it is a privilege, and a privilege confined 
to those whose order of being is determined to the latter 
times; a privilege for which they cannot be too thankful, 
and which they would never think they sufficiently estimated, 
were they as 8engible of the advantage which they derive 
from their order of time in this respect, as they are bound 
to be. 
 _ But as the Articles of our church truly affirm; and as the 
historical 8zummary of the operation and effects of faith, from 
first to last, contained in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, demonstrates ; even the fathers did not look for 
temporary promises. The faith of the patriarchs was built 
on the same foundation, was inspired and encouraged by the 
8ame hope and confidence, as that of believers at pregent. It 
may admit of a question then whether the dizadvantages, 
under which they appear to have laboured from their chrono- 
logical relation to the objects of their hope and expectation, 
were not compensated by something else; which rendered 
their actual position with respect to the objects, the evi- 
dences, the duties and obligations, of a saving faith, mufatis 
mutandis entirely the same as that of believers at present. - 

In proportion to the greater degree of exertion required 
from their faith might be its 8trength and its hiveliness also : 
and if they had further to look through the long vista of time 
which lay before them, their spiritual vision might be more 
quick and penetrating. What instance of faith was ever ex- 
hibited 8uperior to that of Abel? if, as we have endeavoured 
to shew, the discovery of the great mystery of redemption 
and of the method appointed to undo the effects of the fall 
was made by that ; yet with no other clue to the discovery, 
than the connection of a poaitive rite with the promise of 
the 8eed of Eve. 

The measure of illumination too, expressly vouchsafed to 
the faithful of former times, it may justly be 8upposed would 
be criticaily adapted to the circumstances of their situation ; 
and to the greater degree -of light of which they stood in 
need. It is certain that they had from the first the asist- 
ance of prophecy : and it is a great mistake, though a very 
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common one, to take it for granted that prophecy was in- 
tended only for a future, and not for an immediate, use and 
purpose. | Prophecy is history anticipated : and where infal- 
lible rehance may be placed on the 8ource of the prophecy, 
(as must always have been the case with the 8ource of that 
prophecy which was known to come from God,) prophetical 
anticipation of the future amounts to actual and present per- 
ception. In this respect prophecy served a most important 
purpose for the benefit of its own contemporaries ; without 
losing its adaptation to the service of posterity alsx0. What 
the Christian looks back upon as matter of fact, the patri- 
arch, enlightened by prophecy, looked forward to as matter of 
fact also; and though ke could not be brought nearer to the 
time of 8uch events himself, the time of those events was 
thus by anticipation brought nearer to him, 

There was one means however of instructing and directing 
the faith of the patriarchs, as expressive and as effectual as 
any, of which only an imperfect idea can be formed at pre- 
8ent ; because it has long since ceased to exist. It was ex- 
cluavely adapted to the chronological poaition of faith in the 
future before the event ; and it was exclusively confined to 
those, whose faith was thus separated from its proper objects 
by distance of time. This means was the method of Tres : 
the representation of something still future under the like- 
ness or 8inilitude of something even then present and sen- 
sible. Sacrifice was the first actual instaace of instruction 
of this kind. The rite, as we have 8een, was posifive; and 
yet it was a type and a figure from the first ; the meaning of 
which was capable of being divined from the nature of the 
nte itself; as the discovery of its meaning actually made by 
Abel must prove. We do not know that that was the effect 
of any express revelation of its meaning. made to him in par- 
ticular ; or that the faith which discovered this meaning was 
Numinated and directed by the grace of God except in the 
ordinary way. The method of instruction however in things 
to come by type and similitude having thus been introduced, 
and the true evangelical import of the first lesson of that 
kind, which mankind had to learn, having once been divined ; 
viearious 8acrifice in particular from that time forward must 
have asmumed 8 new character, and have begun to be con- 
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templated in a new light. The discovery of its meaning 
made by Abel, and aftested and sealed by the solemn accept- 
ance of the sacrifice of Abel, would not be lost with Abel. 
It was no doubt, from that time forward, shared by Adam : 
it was transmitted to Seth: it was inherited by Noah, and 
by all the patriarchs who carry on the line of human succes- 
8ion, from the creation to the flood and from the flood to the 
Exodus. p 

This 8ymbolical method of instruction in the future facts 
of the Christian history was carried to its perfection in the 
Levitical economy ; which cannot be more truly or more 
characteristically described, than as a s8ystem of positive 
rites and institutions ; with a real, a material, a present and 
8ensible nature and application, which made them one thing, 
and a s8ecret or latent meaning, an ulterior reference and 
tendency, which made them another. Its priesthood and 
ministry were typical : its ceremonies, its sacrifices, its ablu- 
tions, its feasts and obgervances of every kind, were typical. 
Type was the life and 8oul of this system : but type of which 
Christ was the antitype. Deprive the Levitical economy of 
its perpetual reference to the Christian ; separate the Law 
from the Gospel and Moses from Jesus Christ, (if 8uch a 
8eparation be posmble even in idea,) and all becomes a dead 
and manimate letter; a s8ystem of znigmas ; an inscrutable 
mystery, which might have a meaning of its own, known to 
its Author, but which could not be discovered by us. The 
Levitical dispensation however was comparatively late in the 
order of time. It carried the method of instruction © in 
things to come,” and © in things appertaining to salvation” 
too, by type and gnaulitude to its greatest perfection ; but it 
did not bring the method itself into being : and if the faith 
of behevers for any reason required the same sengible means 
of instruction, for its own edification and for its own con- 
firmation, before the law, as much as after; at all times in 
8hort, while the objects of faith were still future ; the first 
question must be, Was there any thing calculated to answer 
8uch a purpose for the benefit of faith, before the Exodus 
and before the law? and if 80, what that was ? 

In answer to this question, we may begin with obeerving, 
That to one, who looks back on the facts of the Christian 
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dispensation as matter of history, but in the true spirit of 
Christian faith at present ; the comfort derived from the re- 
trospect is the conviction establisghed by those facts, regarded 
as gimply historical ; that Jesus Christ has appeared in the 
flesh, and has both done and suffered every thing for the be- 
nefit of human salvation, which the necessity of the case re- 
quired that he 8hould, and which prophecy had long before 
predicted that he should. There are but two facts in the 
. personal history of Jesus Christ, in which at this distance of 
time the faith of the Christian believer feels instinctively 
that it is most directly interested ; because in these two all 
its hopes and all its assurances are summed up; and on 
these two all depend : and these two are smply his birth 
and his death ; his coming into the world to szxve mankind, 
_ and his continuance in it until that end of his coming was 
accomplitghed. In comparison of these two, every thing else, 
which made part of the personal history even of our Lord 
himself during his 80journ upon earth, appears to be acci- 
dental ; or merely instrumental in connecting one of these 
facts with the other : 80 that it is not too much to say that, 
as they present themselves to the retrospect of faith at this 
distance of time, these two facts are the zum and substance 
of Christian hope and confidence. It fixes its eye on these 
two and these two only ; the birth of its Saviour at one time, 
the death of its Saviour at another. It reads the Christian 
history as inchoate and beginning in the manger of Bethle- 
hem ; it reads it as finished and completed on the cross of 
Calvary, and in the morning of the resurrection. 

Let the Christian then, who lives at this distance of time 
from the actual coming of Jesus Christ, . place himself in 
imagination at any distance of time before that coming, not 
earlier than the promise to Abraham and the birth of Isaac: 
and then let him ask himself whether, in this promise to 
Abrabam, and in this birth of Isaac, and in the subsequent 
facts of the personal history of Isaac, he can discover no- 
thing analogous to all which his faith itself, at this distance 
of time gince the event, has any occasion to contemplate 
even in the personal history of Jesus Christ? Was there 
nothing in the birth of Isaac analogous to the birth of Jesus 
Christ? Was Jesus Christ the promised s8eed ? and was not 
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T8aac the child of promise too? Was Jesus Christ the only 
begotten of the Father ? and .was not Isaac the only gon of 
Abraham alsx0 ? Were the circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus Christ miraculous? and was there nothing preterna- 
tural in those of the birth of Isaac? Lastly, was Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten of the Father, given up by the 
Father to become a 8acrifice and an offering for the salva- 
tion of men ? and was there not such an event in the per- 
8onal history of Isaac too, as his being offered, or intended 
to be offered, up in 8acrifice by Abraham his father himself? 

In a word, we are clearly of opinion that, in pursuance of 
this principle of instructing and confirming the faith of be- 
lievers, before the actual appearance of Jesus Christ, by the 
method of type and similitude ; the positive, standing repre- 
gentation of the future Saviour, s8uch as the faith of the 
Christian, enlightened by the evidence of the fact, looks 
back upon at present ; after a time, (that is, as 800n as the 
nature of the case admitted of it,) was to be found in the 
personal history of the patriarch Isaac. To believers of old, 
who hved later than the call of Abraham and the birth of 
I8aac ; Isaac more particularly was always designed to be 
the type of Christ. In Isaac, as in a'glass, they were to 
contemplate the image of Christ, made viable and distinct 
80 long before its time. The birth of Is8aac to them was the 
birth of Christ ; the circumcigion of Isaac was the circumeci- 
S10n of Christ ; and above all the sacrifice of Isaac was the 
8acrifice of Christ. 

If this was the case, no one can deny that from the time 
of the birth of Isaac, and of the consummation of these facts 
in his personal history, the faith of a believer, who lived later 
than his time yet long before the actual coming of our Lord 
himself, must have had as clear and definite an object of its 
apprehenson perpetually, as that of the Christian at the 
present day. On this principle however it would be only a 
natural, and even a necessary, expectation @ priors, that be- 
tween the circumstances of these events in the personal his- 
tory of Isaac, especially those of his birth, his circumcision, 
and his sacrifice, and the corresponding events in the per- 
8onal history of Jesus Christ, the agreement should be found 
to be as complete, and the coincidence as absolute, as the 
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nature of the case would admit of; and to extend to every 
thing in both, of which such an agreement and coincidence 
between things, wluch after all could not be identical, might 
be possble. 

Now there is one circumstance cormon to all events, the 
circumstance of time ; and mn this cireumstance even distinct 
events, and separated from each other by the widest possible 
interval in other respects, are still capable of agreeing. This 
common circumstantial character of all events is not to be 
restricted to the year in which they happen, or to the abso- 
lute instant of duration, at which they happen ; for with 
guch a reference as that, no two events, which were not ab- 
80lutely identical, could possibly be the same. There is a 
form of this common circumstantial criterion of all events 
which we mean by their time, which is of a recurring or 
cyclical character; 8uch as the day of the month, and the 
day of the week, and the season of the year, at which they 
happen. All events which happen in time must be charac- 
terised by distinctions like these : all must have their proper 
place in the 8eason of the year, in the days of the month, in 
the ferize of the hebdomadal cycle: and these are of a nature 
to be common to very different events, and at very great dis- 
tances of time asunder one from another. 

In the circumstance therefore of time, understood in this 
Sense, an agreement was possible a prior: even between two 
guch distant things as the birth or the sacrifice of Isaac, and 
the birth or the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. And if the former 
were always designed to serve as types or 8nulitudes of the 
latter, an agreement between them in this respect would be 
reasonably to be expected @ priori. The date of the birth of 
Isaac was capable of being the same in this sense as the date 
of the birth of Jesus Christ ; and the date of the 8acrifice of 
I8aac as the Gate of the 8acrifice of Jesus Christ ; though the 
absolute interval of duration between either of these events 
and the other might be nearly 2000 years. Whether they 
were $0 or not can be determined only by appealing to the 
matter of fact : and that appeal can be decided only by 
means of a just s8ystem of chronology ; both that of the Old 
Testament and that of the New. 

With regard to the latter, we trust we have done enough 
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in our former works to establigh the truth of every thing of 
this kind, which concerns the personal history of Jesus Christ; 
more particularly the truth of those two principal facts of his 
history, his birth in one year on April 5, his Passon in an- 
other year on April 5 also ; his birth on the feria 72, or at the 
beginning of the feria 1*, his Pas8ion on the feria 6*; his 
birth B. C. 4 of the vulgar ra, his Passion A. D. 30; and 
consequently his age, at the time of the latter event, 33 years 
complete. The question which we have still to consider is 
Whether the 8ame things can be established of the personal 
history of Isaac, and of the corresponding facts in that ? and 
to this question, trusting to the Divine blessing and direction, 
not to our own s8agacity, we will proceed. 


SxcrIOoN IL —On the date of the call of Abraham into Canaan ; 
and on the beginning of the 430 years in Egypt. 


It might be inferred indeed from the book of Genesis 9, 
that Abraham received his first call in Ur of Chaldza, the 
land of his nativity ; but, as every Christian is or should be 
aware, the fact itself, and in 1ts proper order of time, is his- 
torically related only in the 8peech of the proto-martyr 
Stephen”. It does not appear that more was done at that 
time than merely to intimate to the patriarch the pleasure 
of the Deity, that he should migrate from his own home and 
his own kindred : and the first trial of the faith of Abra- 
ham 80 far might be this, of 81mple and cheerful obedience to 
a positive command, requiring the perpetual separation of 
the closest ties, and the absolute renunciation of the dearest 
charities, which bind men to one place more than another, 
and to one part of their species more than others; the rea- 
80ns of which, for any thing which is known to the contrary, 
might not have been commumicated at the time. 

Into the date of this first call we have no occasion for our 
present purpose to inquire particularly-; but we have a strong 
and decided opinion that it was critically the middle point of 
the interval between the creation A. M.1 B. C. 4004, and the 
birth of Christ A. M. 4001 B.C. 4; that is, it was A.M. 
2001 B. C. 2004. 

The next event, the migration from Haran or Charre in 


q Gen. xii. 1: xi. 31: xv. 7: XxX. 13. r Acts vii. 2, 3. Cf. Heb. xi. 8. 
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Mesopotamia into the land of Canaan, was the consequence 
of a 8econd mamifestation of God to Abraham, and of a se- 
cond commands. And with respect to the date of this, we 
are not left to conjecture merely. We may affirm with con- 
fidence, (as we $hall 8e by and by,) that it was A. M. 2015 
B. C. 1990. Nor do we perceive any reason why it may not 
be supposed that this second call might have been reccived, 
and Abraham might be already in Canaan in obedience to 
it, before the month of April in this very year. 

The third appearance of the Deity to Abraham took place 
when he was now in Canaan, in the plain of Moreh t: and as 
it was accompamied by a s8econd promise, a more specific pro-. 
mise than any which has yet appeared on record ®, a promise 
to give that land to his 8eed, when as yet he had no child; we 
may conclude that this is the appearance, and this is the 
promise, more particularly alluded to by St. Stephen * ; and 
that the date of this promise is that of the 430 years be- 
tween the promise to Abraham, and the delivery of the Law 
after the Exodus, 80 distinctly specified by St. Pauls. It may 
reasonably be conjectured therefore that its date was the 8ame 
day this year as that of the birth of our Saviour at last, and 
that of the birth of Isaac before his; that is, as that of the 
birth of the promised 8eed, both the literal one and the typical ; 
viz. April 5. It was followed by the erection of an altar to the 
Lord ; the first which Abraham had yet erected since his 
caming into Canaan, and possibly even 8sMmce his migration 
from Ur of Chaldza: and April 5 being the feria guinta this 
year, if the altar was erected, and the first s8acrifice upon it 
was offered, the next day, the date of both would be April 6, 
and the feria sexta. 

The next event, which we consider 1t necessary to notice, is 
the descent of Abraham ito Egypt. It was ordained by Pro- 
vidence that the first year of his 80journing in Canaan should 
be a year of scarcity ; and that Abraham should be compelled 
by that circumstance to go down into Egypt * : of which it 


* Gen. xii. 1-3, 4; Acts vii. 4. the history of the residence of Abra- 
t Gen. xii. 6, 7. ham in Canaan, will clearly appear from 
u Gen. xii. 1-3: xv. 6, 7. Gen. xxiv. 1, the next occasion of the 
x Acts vii. 4. Same kind; an hundred years later at 
Y Galatians iii. 17. least. The final end too of Abraham's 


Z Gen. xii. 10. The providential cha going down to Egypt from Canaan, 
racter of this first famine, 80 early in thus early, will not less plainly appear 
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was the lot at this time, as in after-times, to enjoy plenty and 
abundance, when the neighbouring countries were suffering 
from privation and dearth : an immunity due to the Nile, 
which could not fail to be the case eo long as the Nile con- 
tinued to rise every year as usual. 

But what was the final end of this early descent of the 
patriarch Abraham into Egypt, almost as 800n as he had 
come into Canaan? Doubtless, among other reasons, to lay 
an historical foundation for the assertion which occurs in 
Scripture ®*, that the 80journing of the children of Irsael in 
Egypt, prior to the Exodus, from first to last, was one of 480 
years. It was 80, as measured by the rule of the Divine appre- 
hension, which looks at things in their real confiections with 
and dependencies upon each other; and therefore in this 
Egyptian 80journ of the father of the whole line of the peo- 
ple of Israel, though still unborn, already contemplated the 
beginning of theirs : just as m the act of Abraham, when he 
gave tithes to Melchisedec, it contemplated the submission 
of Levi himself, still in the loins of Abraham, to a greater 
priesthood than the Levitical. 

It is of importance to this question, to take notice that 
Abraham must have gone down to Egypt on this occasion, 
after the failure of the harvest of both kinds in Canaan ; 
and therefore towards the end of the 8gummer. Now this 
was the time when the family of Jacob too went down thi- 
ther ; and this was also the time when the Holy Family, after 
the Nativity, went down thither Þ. Such is the harmony of 
the divine chronology with itself—and such its distinction 
from that spurious chronology which pseudo-philosophers, 
pseudo-critics, and pgeudo-rationalists, who profess to be 
wiser than Scripture, would substitute for it. The 80journ- 
ing of Abraham in Egypt. having actually begun about this 
time, B. C. 1990; from that time to the date of the Exodus, 
April 10 B. C. 1560, the mterval could not be less than 429 
years and 8even or eight months. 
from xxvi. 3; and from the prohibition mii. 40, 41. 
expressly given to Isaac's going down b See our Dissertations, Diss. xii. vol. 
thither too on this occasion, though i 394 note ; xviii. vol. ii. 146, 147 ; Pro- 


for a similar reason. legomena, cap. iv. sectio i. 182-185. 
a Gen. xv. 13; Acts vii. 6, 7; Exod. 
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Section III.—On the date of the fifth minifestation, and of 
the covenant made with Abraham, and of the 400 years of 
S8ervitude. 


The next event which we consider it necessary to notice is 
the fifth manifestation and the fourth promise ©; the fourth 
manifestation and the third promise, which followed imme- 
diately after the return from Egypt and the parting of Abra- 
ham and Lot*, being omitted at present. This fifth mani- 
festation is memorable on many accounts. It was the date 
of the covenant made with Abraham, the covenant of grace 
or promise, in oppoaition to one of works *; the date of the 
righteousness imputed to Abraham, as the work or effect of 
his faith ; the first instance in the history of Abraham, when 
it 18 distinctly stated, © Abraham believed God,” and that 
this faith or belief was © counted to him for righteousness f.?* 

With respect to this date itself ; we consider the year to be 
a certaim point, A. M. 2016 B. C. 1989: and as to the time 
of the year, all the circumstances of the account conspire to 
fix the transaction recorded to one day, which would appear 
@ priori to have been of all the most swtable for it; the day 
of the birth of the promised seed, in the first instance, 
April 5, and the day of the ratification of the covenant at 
 last, by the 8acrifice of that seed, April 5 also. 

For, 1. It may be collected from the context that the ma- 
nifestation took place at night, and in the latter part of the 
mghts. The first part of the account Þ was transacted in the 
might, or early in the morning ; the remainder between morn- 
ing and sunset the 8ame dayi. Now B. C. 1989 Dom. Lett. 
FE Apnl 5 was the feria s8eptima, or s8abbath ; that is, this 
feria began at 8unset Apnl 4 and ended at sunset April 5. 
On this principle, the manifestation would take place on the 
eve of the 8abbath; the sacrifice enjoined would take place 
in the morning, 1. e. on the s8abbath itself. 

n. It appears that the stars were to be 8een at the end of 
the night of this day *; that is, on the morning of April 5 : 
yet that at sunset, or as 800n as the 8un went down, 1t was 


© Gen. xv. 1-21. ui. 6. 

d Gen. xiii. 14-17; Acts vii. 5. & Gen. xv. 5-12. 

e Gen. xv. 8-21. h Gen. xv. 1-7. i Gen. xv. 7-12. 
f Gen. xv. 6. Cf. Rom. iv. 3: Gal. k Gen. xv. 5. 
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dark). Our lunar calendar shews that the moon was new 
this year on April 12, and therefore was 24 or 25 days old on 
Apnl 5 : 80 that there would not be moonlight either at s8un- 
set April 4, or early in the morning Apnl 5. 

m. It appears that 80 much of this vision and of this 
transaction, as is recorded xv. 12-16, took place critically as 
the 8un was going down ; that 1s, at the end of the feria 8ep- 
tima and the beginning of the feria prima : which we believe 
to have been as nearly as possible the time of the birth of 
our Lord Jesus Christ too, in the ferie of the hebdomadal 
cycle, April 5 B. C. 4. And this part of the vision relates to 
the promise of the seed in particular : and it is necessary to 
attend to that reference, in order to understand the true 
meaning and construction of the 400 years, predicted of the 
Same 8eed and on this same occation®. These 400 years also 
bear date from the birth of the seed ; that is of Isaac, the 
type of the 8eed ; and Isaac was not yet born, nor destined 
to be in less than 23 years to come: and the true interval 
from his birth to the Exodus was 406 years ; from his birth 
to the beginning of the visitation and judgment of the 
Egyptians, for their oppression of the children of Israel, was 
405 years : but whether 405 or 406, it is both here and in the 
Acts of the Apostles ® called 400 years in round numbers. 

There are few passages of Holy Writ against which scep- 
tical men, who have not the fear of God before their eyes, 
nor any reverence for his word, have been 80 bold and 80 
hardy in expressing their own opinions and belief, as against 
this : charging the Scripture of truth, (nay even the Author of 
that Scripture himself, whose words these are which Scripture 
records,) with falsehood ; as if it asserted a 400 years' period 
of affliction and s8uffering, which was one at the utmost of not 
more than 217 or 218. They have not perceived, nor would 
their prejudices permit them to perceive, that the primary 
reference in this prediction is to the 80journing of the chil- 
dren of the promise in a land which was not their own as yet, 
from the birth of Isaac to the Exodus : a prediction literally 
fulfilled®. As to the affliction also predicted, it is paren- 
thetic ; as the right arrangement of these texts will shew : 


o Gen. XV. 12-17. N vii. 6, 7. 
m Gen. xv. 12-16; Acts vii. 6, 7. o Cf. Hebrews, xi. 9, 10. 
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« Know of a surety (i.e. knowing thou shalt know) that a 
stranger 8hall thy 8eed be, in a land not unto them, (a land 
which 1s not their own,) four hundred years : (and they shall 
afflict them ; and also the nation which they shall serve, am 
I judging :) and after that (after 80) they shall come forth 
with great abundancePe.” What inconsistency is there in 
this? Or who shall pretend to assure us that his was not the 
true meaning and intent of the prediction, which is 80 sig- 
nally in unison with the event ? of which too, the reference 
to it by St. Stephen, Acts vii. 6, 7, is only the literal version ; 
and therefore is to be simularly understood and interpreted. 
It appears to us plain from this passage of Scripture, and 
from no part of it more 80 than verse 16, which foretells the 
return to the land of Canaan in the fourth generation after 
the descent into Egypt, that nothing could have been 80 dis- 
tinctly present to the Divine apprehension in this prediction 
of the future course of things, as the s8imple chronological 
order and succession of the whole. That part of the predic- 
tion was literally fulfilled. Four generations did actually 
measure the interval between the Descent and the Exodus : 
and yet the number of generations, in another point of view, 
and as the fact actually held good, was much greater. It 
made part of the economy of the s0journ mm Egypt that 
the increase of the tribes, effected during it, of all but the 
tribe of Levi, should be out of proportion to the interval of 
time within which it was effected : and this is another 
stumblingblock with sceptical men, and with pseudo ratio- 
nalists, the $o£6o00: and the pwpdooput of this present world ; 
all those, in 8hort, who, if they seek for occasions of offence 
in Scripture, will be 8ure to find them even there. And yet 
it admits of a very easy explanation ; s0 easy and obvious, that, 
were they not wilfully blinded by their own prejudices, such 
Sharpsighted and s8agacious critics and chronologers, as they 
believe themselves to be, ought long since to have perceived 
it. The instrumental means of this increase in 80 short a 
time, under the Divine Providence, were early marriages and 
proportionably short generations : $80 that it is capable of 
proof, from genealogies actually on record, that, in the 217 or 
218 years between the Descent and the Exodus, the actual 
number of generations was 15 or 16, and the average length 


p Gen. xv. 13, 14. 
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of each was 14 or 15 years. But of the tribe of Lew in 
particular, both for other purposes connected with the ulti- 
mate destination of that tribe, and for the fulfilment of this 
prediction, and for the complete attestation of the Divine 
veracity against all who should be hardy enough to call it in 
question ; the natural interval of a generation, which at this 
period of human existence must be estimated at 40 years, 
was 8till permitted to hold good. The representative of the 
first generation in the hne of Len, the generation contempo- 
rary with the Descent, was Kohath ; that of the 8econd was 
Amram ; that of the third was Aaron ; that of the fourth was 
Eleazar : and in the time of Eleazar, then under 20 years of 
age, no one needs to be told, the Exodus took place : and in 
that of Phinehas his 8on, not then 40 years of age, the entrance 
into Canaan. This prediction therefore, in S8pite of the cavils 
and criticigms of the pseudo-rationalist and the pseudo-chro- 
nologer, received a perfect fulfilment in all its circumstances. 


SECTION I'V.—On the date of the 8izth manifestation, and of the 
fifth promise, and of the institution of the rite of circumcision. 
The next particular in the history of Abraham, which we 

think it necessary to consider, is one of the most important 

to the object which we have in view, which has yet been 
noticed. It is the date of the s8ixth manifestion, and of the 
fifth promised : the first occasion on which the birth of Isaac, 
at a st time, was formally announced : the date of the 
change of the name of Abraham, from Abram, (a father of 
height or of excellence,) to Abraham, a father of multitude” ; 
and of that of Sarah, from Sarai to Sarahs : the date of the 
institution of the rite of circumecision, as the sign and seal 
of the covenant, already made with Abraham but not yet 
ratified or attested by 8uch an outward badge as this* : and 
lastly, the date of the renewal of the promise of the birth of 

Isaac®, with this significant circumstance of specification 

over and above, that it should take place at that 8et time the 

next year* ; and the impoxsition or prescription of the name 
by which he should be called when born, in anticipation of 
that event?. 


4 Gon. xvii. 1—8. TI xvii. 5. 35 xvii. 15. * xvii. g9—14. U xvii. 15—21. 
x Gen. xvii. 21. Y xvii. 19. 
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It follows that these things must have been s8aid and done at 
the same time and on the same day this year, at which and on 
which Isaac was actually born the nezt : 80 that if that day was 
April 5 B. C. 1966, this must have been April 5 B. C. 1967. 
Now the Dom. Lett. B. C. 1967 being F, April 5 that year 
was the feria 8exta; and the next year it would be the feria 
septima. It follows that the rite of circumcision, mnstituted 
this day, and first administered the selfsame day on the pa- 
trarch Abraham, on Ishmael his son, and on all the males 
of his household =, was both instituted and administered for 
the first time on Apnl 5 the feria sexta. The history of 8ub- 
8equent events shews that the rite of circumcision, smilarly 
administered on the whole of the male population of the 
children of Israel, after the passage of the Jordan 2, B. C. 
1520, began to be administered on the feria s8exta too. 

With respect to the year of this manifestation, we remind 
the reader that Abraham was 75 at the time of his call from 
Haran », and is 8mid to have been 99 at the time of this 
manifestation ©: 80 that the manifestation could not have 
been more than 24 years after the call from Haran at the 
utmost. But if Abraham was nearly 75 complete at the 
time of the call, and only 98 complete at the time of the 
mstitution of the rite of circumcision, the actual interval 
might be only 23 years. The exact day of the birth of Abra- 
ham has not been made known to us: but we might very well 
conjecture, if necessary, that it was 80 ordered by Providence 
as to fall out in the spring of the natural year. The years of 
his age are no doubt to be reckoned in the first instance mn 
the zra cychca. In this era the year of his call from 
Haran was the 2016th ; and the 1st of Thoth was then fall- 
ing Dec. 23 B. C. 1991. If his call took place in March, it 
might be towards the end of his 75th year; April or May 
B. C. 1990. In the year of the manifestation, which we are 
considering, zra Ccyc. 2039, the primitive Thoth bore date 
Dee. 17 B. C. 1968: and Abraham's 98th birth day might 
arrive 8ome day between that and April 5 B. C. 1967: m 
which case he would be strictly 98 complete, and therefore, 
in the idiom of Scripture, 99, on April 5, when he under- 
went the rite of circumcision. The institution of this rite 


Z xvil. 23-27. = Joshua v. 1-9. bÞ Gen. xil. 4. C xvil. 24. 
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then would be 23 years exactly after the call into Canaan ; 
and that having been 430 years before the Exodus, (B. C. 
1560,) viz. B. C. 1990; this must have been 407; consequently 
B. C. 1967. 


SECTION V.—On the date of the seventh manifestation, and of 
the destruction of the cities of the plain. 

This 81xth manifestation was followed by a seventh the 
8ame year :. of which Gen. xvi. 10-14, compared with xvii. 
19-22, can leave no doubt. It was consequently later than 
April 5; yet before the conception of Is8aac<. If 8o, the 
extreme limits of the date of this 8econd manifestation are 
confined between April 5 B. C. 1967, and the beginning of 
the natural interval, from the conception to the birth, reck- 
oned back from April 5 B. C. 1966 to s8ome day B. C. 1967, 
whatsoever that may have been: which we endeavoured to 
S$hew in the parallel case of the conception and birth of our 
Lord himselff, B. C. 5-4, was July 4. 

That this manifestation actually did take place between 
April 5 and July 4 B. C. 1967, may be inferred first from 
the 8eason of the year at the time; intimated by Abraham's 
sItting in the door of his tent, in the heat of the day®; which 
describes not merely the noon of any day, but the noon of a 
8ummer's day ; and 8should be rendered accordingly, not by 
« in the heat of the day,” but © after,” or © according to,” 
the heat of the day ; that is, as was wont to be done in the 
east, by those who hved in tents, in the hottest part of a 
gummer's day. Secondly, from the allusion to the calf, 


- « tender and good,” fetched from the herd on the 8ame 


occasion Þ: for that too is an argument of a time in the 
Spring quarter, approaching to summer ; the calving 8eason 
in the east being ordinarily April or May. Thirdly, from 
the particulars related of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, which took place only the next day '. 

The events at Sodom, on the morning of this overthrow, 
were all transacted between daybreak and 8unrise *. Lot 
was dismissed from Sodom when the morning arose: and 
according to Genesis xix. 28, rightly translated, the 8un was 
just © going forth,” that is, just rising, on the earth, when he 


d Gen. xviii. 1-8. © xviii. 9-15. f Proleg. cap. ii. 119-124. Cf. cap. iv. 174-176. 
& Gen. xvii. 1. b xviti. 7. i xviii. 16—xix. 15. k Gen. xix. 15-23. 
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entered mto Zoar. So that he entered it precisely at sunrise. 
And this was the moment of the destruction also ; the mo- 
ment of his entering into Zoar!; 8 that the destruction 
too took place at 8unrise, and 80 critically at 8unrise, that, 
though Abraham is 8aid to have risen early in the morning 
and looked toward Sodom, the destruction was even then 
complete, or in the act of being completed. © The s8moke of 
the country was going up as the 8moke of a furnace =. 

To form a correct idea of the time which would be necessary 
to walk from Sodom to Zoar, the exact distance of Sodom from 
Zoar ought to be known; but though the ste of Zoar is 
known, that of Sodom is not known. We may as8ume it 
conjecturally as not much more than one hour's journey at 
the utmost. It will follow that the time of the transactions at 
Sodom, on the morning of its destruction, (all which evidently 
took place in the morning or after daybreak, yet before 
gunrise,) must have been that season of the natural year, 
when for the chmate of Judza the interval between day- 
break and sunrisze must have been one or two hours at 
least ; consequently the greatest which for that climate is pos- 
zible; and therefore at or about midsummer. For the 8un 
never rises in Judza, not even at midsummer, more than a 
few minutes earher than 5 4a. M.; and the duration of twi- 
light, even at that season of the year, for the climate of Ju- 
dza, 1s not more than two hours and forty minutes *. 

The mean vernal equinox, B. C. 1967, was falling April 9; 
and therefore the true sxummer s8olstice July 11 f. And as 

* We find from calculation that true sunrise July x B. C. 1967 for the 
latitude of Jerusalem would take place 4h. 57m. 128. A. M. apparent time ; 
apparent 8unrise, about 2 m. 12 8ec. earlier: and the beginning of twilight 


(at a depression of 18* below the horizon) 2 h. 44 m. before true sunrise ; 
1.e. about 2h. 13m. A.M. 
f B. C. 1967. h. m. s. 
Mean vernal equinox, at Jerusalem, April 9 11: 7 48 
First quarter g91 #7 27 126 


i100 18 34 174 
Cast off 91 
Mean 8ummer solstice July 9 18 34 174 
Equation of the centre + I 10 44 53 
True summer s0lstice July 11 5 19 10'4 apparent time. 


| xix. 21-24. m xix. 27, 28. 
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we have already concluded that the actual date of the appear- 
ance to Abraham could not have been later than July 4, we 
may very probably conjecture it was the 8ame day this year, 
before the conception of Isaac, on which the Annunciation 
took place before the birth of Jesus Christ ; that is June 30»; 
which was the feria prima this year, as much as B. C. 4. If 
the date of the manifestation then was June 30, the feria 
prima, at noon; that of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain was July 1, the feria 8ecunda, at s8unrise ; ten days only 
before the sxummer s80olstice. 


Section VI.—On the date of the birth, and the date of the 
circumctsion of Isaac. 


The set time for the birth of I8aac designated in this year 
having been determined to April 5, the date of his birth 
itself must have been the 8ame day the next year*; that is, 
April 5 B. C. 1966. This then is the true aate of the birth 
of I8aac. The Dominical Letter being E, April 5 was the 
feria septima. But the 8ame Julian date necessarily co- 
mecides, wholly or in part, with a double hebdomadal date 
reckoned according to the primitive rule ; and, if the birth of 
Isaac happened critically at or about 8wnset April 5, it would 
fall out critically, as our Savour's afterwards did, on the 
confines of the feria septima and of the feria prima; yet 
strictly on the latter rather than on the former. 

That I8aac was actually born at the 8ef time previously 
appointed for his birth, we read distinctlyP; and if the article 
of his birth was really that of sunset, April 5, the feria prima 
mncunte, then his circumcision too, on the eighth day after 9, 
hike our Saviour's also, would fall clear of the feria 8eptima 
or 8abbath, whether its Julian date was April 12 after 8unset, 
or Apnl 13 after midnight. Abraham also, who was 98 com- 
plete, 99 current, April 5 B. C. 1967, would necessarily be 99 
complete, 100 current, April 5 B. C. 1966, at the time of the 
birth of Isaac. 


Szcrion VII.—On the date of the 8acrifice of I8aac. 
In the authorized version of the scriptural account of the 


o See our Prolegomena, cap. iv. 176: © Gen. xxi. 1, 2-7. P Gen. xxi. 2. 
Harmonia Evangelica, pars prims, $. 4. q Gen. xxi. 4. r Gen. xxi. 5. 
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8acrifice of Isaac, he is called a lads, as if at the time of that 
transaction he was only of the age which we should under- 
stand to be meant by such a term: yet the 8ame word in 
the other three instances, in which also it occurs in the 8ame 
account apphed to Abraham's attendants, is rendered by 
« young men *,”? 

It cannot be denied that this word is applied in the He- 
brew to a very tender age, even that of an infant or suckling®. 
It is just as undeniable that it is also applied to a compara- 
tively advanced age. It is repeatedly applied to Rebekah, in 
the account of the transactions preliminary to her marriage 
with Isaac*; and yet she was grown up at that time. It is 
apphed to Joshua, the servant or minister of Moses, at the 
time of the Exodus? ; and yet it is capable of proof that he 
was 96 years old at that very time at least. The mere use of 
this term therefore, in a particular instance, proves nothing. 
It is more ambiguous than the Latin juvenis ; which conti- 
nued to be given to persons of the age of 40. There cannot 
be any doubt that, though Isaac was 33 years old at this very 
time, this term would nevertheless be strictly applicable to 
him. 

Now, if he was born April 5 B. C. 1966, he would be 33 
years old complete April 5 B. C. 1933; just as our Saviour 
was 88 years old April 5 A. D. 30, having been born Apnl 5 
B. C. 4. And as the hebdomadal date of the birth of Isanc 
B. C. 1966 corresponded to that of the birth of our Saviour 
B. C. 4; 80 on this principle would that of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, B. C. 1938, correspond to that of the Passion, A. D. 30; 
and both be the feria 8exta. The Dominical Letters B. C. 
1933 were G F; and A. D. 30 the Dominical Letter was F; 
and, when F is the Dominical Letter, April 5 is the feria 8exta. 

When Abraham received the command to offer his son mn 
sacrifice, he was 80journing either in the land of the Phi- 
listines, or at Beersheba * : and as he returned to Beersheba, 
when the sacrifice was over *, the latter is the more probable 
guppoition. But wheresoever he was previously, it was 80me- 


s Gen. xxii. 5-12. x Gen. xxiv_ 14. 16, &c. 

t Gen. xxii. 3. 5. 19. Y Exod. xxxiili. 11. 

u Exod. ii. 2-6; Judges xiii. 5-7; z Gen. xxi. 34. a Gen, xxil. 19. 
1 Sam. i. 24. 
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where three days' journey® distant from the destined locality 
of the s8acrifice itself. This place is simply defined in the 
narrative as one of the mountains in the land of Moriah c; 
to which Abraham himself, when the 8acrifice was over, first 
gave the 8ignificant name of Jehovah-jireh4; not more in 
reference to the victim which God had already provided for 
this occasion, and on that spot ©, than in reference to that 
still greater but still future victim, which he would one day 
provide on the same 8pot. 

And this being the case, no conjecture can appear more 
reasonable than that the locality, designated for the sacrifice 
of Isaac on this occasion, was the 8ame which was called 
Calvary in after-time. For though the name of Moriah is 
certainly given to the Temple mount f, the locality here pre- 
8cribed to Abraham is not called mount Moriah, but one of 
the mountains in the land of Moriah ; and this mode of de- 
8cTibing it itself must be a demonstrative argument that the 
land of Moriah contained more than one mountain at least ; 
of which, though the Temple mount might be one, mount 
Calvary might be another. 

It is clear at least that the end, proposed by bringing 
Abraham three days' journey expressly to this locality to per- 
form this 8ervice to God, must have been in order that the 
8acrifice prescribed might take place at Jerusalem ; where 
only, after the 8ettlement of the people of Israel and the 
construction of the temple itself, sacrifice, in order to be 
accepted, could be offered ; where too and where only, in due 
course of time, the great 8acrifice itself was destined to be 
accomplighed. And as this great s8acrifice, though accom- 
plished at Jerusalem in general, was conzummated on mount 
Calvary there in particular ; no conjecture, as we have already 
observed, can posstbly appear more natural, or even more 
necessary, than 7his; that the typical anticipation of this 
great 8acrifice, now certainly transacted on the 8ame locality 
in general, was critically transacted on the very 8ame 8pot in 
particular. 


And thus the comparison which we proposed to institute 


b Gen. xxii. 4. c Gen. xxii. 2. d Gen. xxii. 8. 14- 
e Gen. xxii. 13. f 2 Chron. ui. 1. 
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between Isaac and Jesus Christ—from the birth to the sacri- 
fice of each—is at length complete ; and either of these things 
mutatis mutandis 1s 8een to have been absolutely the 8ame 
with the other. With respect therefore to the objects of 
faith, or the facts on which faith has always had to rest, whe- 
ther now or in former times; there was scarcely a shadow of 
, difference between the case of the believer in ancient times, 
and the case of the faithful 8till. The day of Isaac, in its two 
principal circumstances, his birth and his typical death, to 
the faith of times later than his, but earher than the Christian, 
was to all intents and purposes what the day of Jesus Christ, 
in his birth and in his hteral death, is to the faith of Christ- 
ians 8till. And when our Saviour himself declared to the 
Jews his own contemporaries, © Your father Abraham re- 
Joiced to s8ee my day—and he $aw # and was glad 8”'—can 
we doubt, after what has thus been made to appear of the 
parallel between the day of Isaac and the day of the Christ 
himself, in what it was, and through what it was, that he had 
8een 1t, and had rejoiced to see it ? 


SECTION VIII.—On the lunar characters of the dates just 
considered. 


We have 8aid nothing as yet of the lunar characters of 
these two years B. C. 1966 and B. C. 1933; the former the 
year of the birth, the latter that of the sacrifice of Isaac: 
because we do not consider the lunar character of either of 
these years to be that which in a case of this kind is first 
and properly to be taken into account. The patriarchs might 
possess the proper lunar calendar of the primitive year ; but 
the civil calendar, it is evident, was still regulated by the 
Sun, and not yet by the moon. The true reckoning of annual 
time can be kept perpetually only in the mean natural year; 
or in the mean Julian constantly equated to the mean na- 
tural. And though, at the epoch of the appearance of our 
Saviour, civil annual time among the Jews had long been 
regulated by the lunar calendar, and though strict conformity 
to that reckoning, considered as now the reckoning of the law 
itself, required that he should be born on the 10th of one 
lunar month, and should suffer on the 14th of another ; yet 
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we have only to consider what Julian day corresponded to 
both, viz. April 5, to be satisfied that the true date both of his 
birth and of his death, really regarded in and through these 
two lunar dates for it respectively, was this 8olar or Julian 
date of April 5. 

Our general lunar calendar however will shew that the 
mean new moon of March, B. C. 1966, would bear date March 
29 at 18h. to March 30 at 18 h.: and the mean new moon 
of March, B. C. 1933, March 24 at 18h. to March 25 at 18 h. 
And calculation will also shew that the true new moon, for 
the meridian of Jerusalem, in the former instance would 
bear date March 29 about 17 h., and in the latter March 23, 
at 15 or 16 hours. Calculation, in hke manner, determines 
the new moon of March, B. C. 4, to March 27 about 6 a. x.: 
and the new moon of March, A. D. 30, to March 22 about 
20 h. from midnight. And though these latter dates are not 
numerically the same with the former, yet they approximate 
closely to them ; and that is sufficient. 


CHAPTER VI. 
On the chronology of the life of Moses. 


SecTION I.— On the correction of the calendar at the Exodus. 

Wz have $een reason to conclude that the most hkely 
means of arriving at the knowledge of the truth on this par- 
ticular 8ubject of inquiry is to trace the history of Moses 
backwards; 1. e. to begin with investigating the date of his 
death. This is consequently the method which we propose 
to adopt. 

In the ancient calendar of the Jews the fast for the death 
of Moses was attached to Adar 7: and we are satisfied that 
many authentic dates in their early history were preserved in 
this calendar ; and through this were consigned to posterity. 
But with respect to this particular date, we consider its 
authority entitled to go no further than the month, under- 
8tood of the xuth of the calendar in the time of Moses; the 
month which preceded Nisan. It must always have been 


ww @ @ 
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inferred from the testimony of Scripture itself, that the 
death of Moses happened either in this month or in the 
month before it. The 7th of this month it appears to us was 
fixed upon as the actual date of that event, under an idea 
that the 30 days' mourning for the death of Moses expired 
three days before the passage of the Jordan®; the date of 
which being Nisan 10, the end of the 30 days in question on 
that principle must have been Nisan 7; and therefore the be- 
ginning Adar 7*. But in the time of Josephusi the tra- 
ditionary date of the death of Moses appears to have been 
Adar 1. This 1s the date which he himself assigns it : and 
we $hall se by and by it is almost, if not absolutely, the 
truth. 

It is necessary however to premise here, more distinctly 
than we have ever yet done, that the calendar of the children 
of Israel up to the date of the Exodus was the same with the 
Egyptian, and with that of the rest of the world ; but that 
on the eve of the Exodus itself this common calendar of all 
mankind for their use and observance in particular under- 
went a change. The date of the Exodus in the zra cychlica 
was 2446 ; and that year bore date September 9 at 18 hours 
according to the primitive rule, September 10 at midnight 
according to the Julian, A. M. 2444 B.C. 1561. The seventh 
month of this year, the primitive Phamenoth, consequently 
bore date March 8 at 18 hours by the primitive rule, 
March 9 at midnight, A. M. 2444 ezeunte, B. C. 1560. 

In this month, (for reasons on which 80me hight may 
perhaps be thrown by what we shall have occasion to 8hew 
by and by,) it pleased the Deity to correct the calendar ; and 


* On this principle it is, that we must explain the commentary or gloss 
of the Targum of Jonathan on Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5 : © Septimo die men- 
8s Adar natus est Moses doctor Isratlitarum ; et septimo die mensis Adar 
collectus est e medio mundi.” Also on verse 8 : © Et fleverunt filii Israel 
Mogem in campestribus Moab diebus triginta ; et impleti 8unt dies fletus 
luctus ipsius Mosis octavo mensis Nisan; et nono ejusdem mensis Nisan 
prepararunt &c. . et transierunt Jordanem decima mensts Nisan ; et cessa- 
vit illis man decima sexta mensis Nisan. inventi s8unt edere man propter 
meritum Mosis cum mortuus esset jam a triginta septem diebus :** (i.e. from 
Adar 7 exclusive to Nisan 15 inclusive, Adar being reckoned at 29 days.) 


h CF. Deut. xxxiv. 8. Joshua i. 1—171. i Ant. Jud. iv. viii. 1—49. 
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to appoint the beginning of a new reckoning of annual civil 
time, the epoch of which was taken directly from the 19th 
day of this seventh month ; March 26 at 18 hours according 
to the primitive rule, March 27 at midnight according to the 
Julian. And thus much would always be discoverable of the 
nature of the correction now made, and thus much would 
still be certain of the actual date of the new 8tyle, whether 
the reasons of the change could be discovered or not ; viz. 
that the first day of the first month of the new calendar, pre- 
8cribed for the use of the Israclites from this time forward, 
was the 19th day of the 8eventh month of the old, ra cy- 
clica 2446: corresponding to March 27 according to the 
Julian rule at midnight, B. C. 1560. 

But it is very important to observe that the civil calendar 
of the people of Israel was not made lunar by this correction. 
The true date of their lunar calendar was much later than the 
Exodus ; viz. B. C. 1511. The reason of this distinction 1s one 
to which chronologers and commentators, 8 far as we know, 
have been strangely inattentive ; viz. that the lunar calendar 
was wanted only for the new moons, and for the other solemni- 
ties of the Levitical service, which the necessity of the case con- 
nected with a calendar of that description : and, though the 
Levitical 8ervice was all arranged and prescribed in the year 
of the Exodus itself, it was neither intended nor expected to 
come into regular and s8tated operation until after the 
Eisodus; after the conquest of Canaan ; after the division 
of the land; after the 8ettlement of the tribes in their 
respective inheritances; and after the erection of the ta- 
bernacle in the place where 1t was destined first of all to be 
permanently establisghed; viz. at Shiloh. The date of the 
consummation of all these events, and in particular of the 
last, and consequently the date of the first institution of 
the lunar calendar ever after peculiar to the people of God, 
and indissolubly associated with the service of the tabernacle 
at first, and with that of the temple afterwards, down to the 
Gospel zra, and down to the destruction of the 8econd 
temple, and to the entire dissolution of the temple 8ervice 
itself : this date, and (to the best of our judgment and of our 
belief) the date confirmed by the testimony of that calendar 
itself, as often as its testimony can be appealed to, was 
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April 7 at 18 hours according to the primitive rule, or 
April 8 at midnight according to the Julian ; in either case 
the feria septima, or 8abbath, B. C. 1511. 

It follows that the civil calendar among the TIsraelites 
did not ceasge to be the 8ame in general as before, not 
even in consequence of this correction. It was cyclical 
before; and it continued to be cyclical still. It had xi 
months of 30 days, and five days over, forming an imperfect 
month by themselves, or reckoned as no part of the months 
at all, though necessarily as part of the year; like the cyclical 
year in general. We do not know that its months had any 
names but those of number and order, any more than those of 
the cyclical year, saving and excepting the first ; to which, 
over and above the name of the first, derived from its place in 
the calendar, a proper name also appears to have been given 
at the time of the correction, taken from its relation to the 
natural year; a relation which at that time did strictly and 
properly hold good of it. For this name was Abib*; and 
Abib, as commentators are agreed, denotes the month of *green 
ears,” © gpicarum viridantium ;?? the month in which barley 
was in the ear and was fast approaching to maturity : the 
natural ste of which month, for the climate of Egypt and of 
Judzea, as we $hall see more clearly by and by, must have 
been the vernal equinox. And this was 80 truly the case 
with the first Abib of this description, the Abib of the 
Exodus, that, as we have already observed!, the date of the 
mean vernal equinox, B. C. 1569, April 6, 1 h. 24m. 57 8ec. 
36th. fell on the 11th of this month itself. 

This new civil calendar then of the Israelites while it 
lasted was as hable to fall back on any fixed term either m 
the natural or in the Julian year, as the primitive civil year 
itself; and at the 8ame rate too of one day every four days. 
This term consequently being asxumed as March 27 at mid- 
night, (between which and the Thoth of this new calendar, in 
the year of the Exodus B. C. 1560, there was absolutely no 
difference,) in forty years time, that is B. C. 1520, the year of 
the Eisodus, there would be ten days' difference between them. 
The Thoth of the new calendar would then be anticipating 

k Exod. xiii. 4: xxilii. 15 : xxxiv. 18: Deut. xvi. 1. 1 Supra Diss. ix. 
ch. iv. ect. xiv. Art. xii. p. 116. 
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ten days on its original Julian date, March 27 at midnight : 
and consequently would be falling March 17 at midnight. 
The Epagomenz of the calendar therefore would be falling 
March 12 at midmight; the first day of the xiuth month 
February 10 at midnight ; and the first of the xith Jan. 11 
at midnight. Such was the state of the civil calendar of the 
Israchtes at the end of the 40th year of the Exodus, and 
just at the beginning of the 41st, which was ushered in by 
the Eisodus itself. 


SECTION II.— On the date of the death of Moses, and through 
that, of his birth also. 


Now, on the first day of this eleventh month, (the first of 
the Sebat of after-times,) the proceedings recorded in the 
book of Deuteronomy begin®m: and the Dominical Letter 
B. C. 1520 bemg D, January 11 that year must have been 
the feria prima. And this is the first remarkable coincidence 
brought to hight by the true chronology of the ra of the 
Exodus : viz. that on one of the most 8olemn and memorable 
OCcaSlons in the whole lnstory of this zera, next to that of the 
delivery of the law, the recapitulation of the law, and the ad- 
dition of every thing necessary to render it complete, and the 
valedictory addresses of Moses himself, the last and most 
8rious of his admonitions, exhortations, and warnings of the 
people committed to his charge, all began on the first day of 
the month, and on the first day of the hebdomadal cycle. 
We are entirely of opinion that the proceedings which thus 
began on the first of Sebat, January 11, the feria prima, 
B. C. 1520, and took up the whole of the book of Deutero- 
nomy, occupied one cyclical month, or period of 30 days, 
exactly; and consequently came to an end on Sebat 30 
February 9 the feria secunda. 

It is carefully to be observed that, Deuteronomy xxx1. 2, 
Moses declares concerning himself, ©I am an hundred and 
twenty years old this day;” and Deuteronomy xxxiv. 7, 
(whosoever was the author of that statement, whether Joshua, 
which 1s most probable, or Eleazar,) those who survived his 
death declare of his age at the time of that event, © And 
Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he died.” 


m 1. 3. 
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From these two declarations in conjunction we draw the infer- 
ence that Moses died on the very day before his birthday ; at 
the very end of that day and of his 120th year: because 8uch 
is the idiom of Holy Writ, that had his 121st birthday actually 
been arrived when he himself pronounced the former declara- 
tion, or had his contemporaries known that he had actually 
gurvived 1it even by a single day, in either of these cages 
alike his age would have been represented at 121 years. 

It follows that the last day of the life of Moses being the 
30th of Sebat, February 9, B. C. 1520 ; his birthday must 
have been Adar 1, February 9-10. And the first confirmation 
of this conclusion is its agreement with the date actually 
assigned to his death by Josephus; the vovunvia or l8t of 
Adar. It is probable that this was really the traditionary date 
of the event in the time of Josephus : but if not, and even 
though Josephus should be 8upposed to have collected it from 
Scripture for himself, it must still be admitted that 8nch is 
the natural inference from the testimony of Scripture ; which 
conducted Josephus to this conclusion, as it has done us. 

We must not however imagine that the age of Moses at 
his death could possbly be referred to the new reckoning of 
cyclical time, which was 80 much younger than his birth 
itself. We have discovered the true birthday of Moses in the 
new calendar, the calendar in being at the time of his death, 
v1Z., Adarl ; and we have discovered the Julian date to which 
it corresponded in the year of that event, February 9-10, 
B. C. 1520. The question is, To what date in the old cycheal 
calendar did February 9-10, B. C. 1520, in the Julian corre- 
gpond ? for that and that only would be the true cyclical 
date of the birth of Moses. And this question is eagily 
answered by the primitive cyclical calendar itself. 


Calendar of the primitive cyclical year, Ara cyclica 2486, 
A. M. 2484 B. C. 1521 —1520. 
Months. Midnight. B. C. Months, Midnight. B. C. 
1 Thoth August 31 IS2I iv Choeac Nov. 290 1521 
1 Phaophi September 30 v Tybi Dec. 20 —— 
m Athyr October zo —— vi Mecheir Jan. 28 1520 


vi Mecheir 1. January 27 at 18h.,—28 at 18h. B. C. 1520. 
I4 February 9 at 18 h.,—1o at 18 h. 
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The 9th and 10th of the Julian February then B. C. 1520 
corresponded to the 14th of the primitive Mecheir zra cyc. 
2486 : and this must consequently have been the true cyclical 
date of the birth of Moses from the first. 

The death of Moses at the very end of his 120th year 
having been #zra cyclica 2486; his birth im the 8ame «tyle 
must have been zra cyc. 2366. The next question 1s with 
what day did Mecheir 14 coincide, ra cyclica 2366 ? 


Calendar of the primitive cyclical year, Ara cyclica 2366, 
A. M. 2364 —2365 B. C. 1641 —1640. 


Months Midnight. B.C. Months. Midnight. B.C. 
i Thoth Sept. 29 1641 v Tybi Jan. 27 1640 
un Phaophi Oct. 29 —— vi Mecheir Feb.26 ——— 
m Athyr Nov. 28 —— vii Phamenoth March28 -— 
iv Cho&ac Dec. 28 —— vin Pharmuthi April2y. —— 
ix Pachon May 27. 
vi Mecheir 1 Feb. 26 B.C. ms 
I0 at 18 hours. 
14 March { 1 at 18 hours. 
ix Pachon 1 May 27 —- 
I June 6 — 


The 14th of Mecheir then, zra cyclica 2366, coincided with 
March 10 B. C. 1640, each being reckoned at 18 hours from 
midnight. It follows that March 10 B. C. 1640 was the true 
Julian date of the birth of Moses, if he was born between 
gunset and midnight; March 11, if he was born between 
midnight and s8unset. It is time then to turn to the actual 
account of his birth; and to 8ee what the circumstances of 
that appear to have been. 


SecTION III.—On the lunar character of the 
birthday of Moses. 

Now we are informed in the book of Exodus” that Moses 
was kept three months after his birth before he was exposed 
on the river. But what does that prove, it may be demanded ? 
To the apprehension of one who reads the account of his 
birth in the English version it may possbly seem to prove 
nothing : but, if we refer to the original, the case is different. 


n Exodus ti. 1-2 : Cf. Acts vii. 20. 
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The word which is here rendered by © month” is of a 
peculiar kind. Commentators are agreed that it has a mean- 
ing of its own, which the version of month merely does not 
accurately express. It occurs in other passages of Scripture, 
where the context 8hews it has a special reference to the 
moon, yet not in any point of view, or in any conceivable 
state of the lunar phasis; but to the moon as necessarily a 
visible object ; to the moon as supposed to be illuminated at 
least, and, what is more, not only illuminated and 80 rendered 
vistble, but in possession of all its light, and visible to the 
utmost extent of which it is capable: that is, to the moon at 


the full +. 


* The Hebrew language has only two words for month ; one, this of 
which we are speaking at present, the other Eedass. This latter is the 
most frequent of occurrence in the Old Testament. The instances of its 
occurrence are too numerous to be particularly specified. Suffice it to 
8ay that where the other is not used (and that is comparatively seldom used) 
this is. | 

This word Eedass is consequently that which is found to occur regu- 
larly in the Book of Genesis, and down to the Exodus ; while the calendar 
was 8till 8olar. Gesenjus and the other lexicographers derive it from a 
verb which denotes to renew or to make new. In the 8ense of an adjective, 
it 18 certainly meant of fresh or recent. And hence it appears an obvious 
explanation of it, as applied to the lunar month, that the moon is always 
changing ; always exhibiting 8ome new appearance ; and always passing 
from conjunction to conjunction, that is, from the new moon to the new 
moon again. On this principle too the author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
tells us © the month was called after the name of the moon? ;” that is, after 
the changeable appearance and seemingly variable nature of the moon. 
No one can deny the truth of this fact in reference to the lunar month. 
But the idea of changeableness was just as applicable to the cyclical solar 
month as to the lunar. There was no more 8tability in the cyclical month 
than in the lunar. If left to themselves and to their own law perpetually, 
both must circulate round any fixed point in the natural or in the Julian 
year; only the lunar at a much greater rate than the cyclical. As this 
name of Eedass then must have been given to the solar month, in the sense 
of the cyclical, before it was transferred to the lunar ; 80 notwithstanding 
it would be applicable to that, and might with the utmost propriety be 
applied to that, even from the first. 

It is observable that in the Book of Job, (the oldest book in Scripture 
in our opinion ; older than the Exodus at least, and than any correction of 
the primitive calendar any where as yet,) the word Eedass occurs only 


© Joshus x.12,13.; 2 Kings xxiii. 5. ; Habakkuk iii. 11. ; Gen. xxxvii. g. 
Deut. iv. 19.: Job xxxi. 26. P xhiii. 8. 
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If 8uch is the case, it is implied by this note of time that 
the birth of Moses coincided with the full of the moon ; and 
that, if he was concealed three months before he was exposed, 


twiceT; the word Iree (80 we write and pronounce this term, after Mas- 
clef) six times7; though, in two of these instances, for the moon more pro- 
perly than for the month. For the month, in the sense of the solar month, 
the proper word to be used was Eedass ; for the month in the sense of 
lunar, (in which sense Iree is used in these instances,) the use of Iree in 
our opinion is an argument that guch was at this time the proper designation 
for menstrual time, measured by the moon not by the 8un; and for men- 
strual time, 80 designated, which bore date also from the visible appearance 
of the moon. And this would be a strong argument that the proper mea- 
gure of calendar lunar time along with primitive 8olar from the first was 
known in the time of Job; viz. the Apis cycle : for we shall 8ee we hope 
hereafter that the lunar reckoning of the Apis cycle, even from the first, 
bore date from a visible 8tate of the moon. 

It is observable also that Iree smim, an Iree of days, a full month of 
that peculiar denomination, occurs in Deuteronomy * in a very particular 
cage ; that of a female, s8upposed to have been made prisoner in war, after 
losing her father and mother; 8upposed at least to have been separated by 
her captivity for ever from her home and her kindred. She was to be al- 
lowed a month of days (called here an Iree imim) to mourn her bereave- 
ment ; that is, for the natural indulgence of her grief. But reckoned ac- 
cording to what calendar or to what rule? Her own? which was not that 
of her present masters and possessors ? or theirs? which was not her own ? 
By what calendar then, but the true calendar of menstrual time, in the 
gense of lunar? the calendar of the heavens; from a certain state of the 
lunar phasis at the time to the same state again. This seems to be the 
true meaning and explanation of the Iree imim in this peculiar case. 

Indeed as far as our own observation extends, we do not hesitate to say 
that the idiom of Scripture in the use of these two words Iree and Eedass 
for lunar time respectively is distinguished by a very great regard to pro- 
priety : and that, where the utmost exactness is required in the specification 
of menstrual in the sense of lunar time, Iree is the word purposely em- 
ployed, and not Fedass ; and Iree always in this 8ense, of menstrual or 
lunar time dated from some visible epoch of the lunar month ; the phasis, 
if intended of the beginning of the month, the full, if of the middle. 

For example, at the dedication of the temple *, the feast is called that of 
the Iree of Ethanim ; yet Ethanim itself is called the s8eventh Eedass or 
month®. But the feast was that of tabernacles; which always began on 
the 15th of the month ; consequently at the full of the moon. 

A 8till more remarkable case of the same kind is the date assigned to 
the foundation of the temple, © In the month (Eedass) Zif—which is the 


q xiv. 5 : xX1. 21. S xxl. 13. 


r jj, 6G: vil. 3: xxVv. 5: xXxix. 2: t 1 Kings viii. 2. 
xxxi. 260: xxxix. 2. u Cf. 2 Chron. v. 3: vii. 16. 
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. he was kept three lunar months not from conjunction to 
conjunction but from opposition to opposition. 

On referring to our general lunar calendar, Period vii. 
cycle xin, #8, B. C. 1641 —1640, we s$hall see that the day of 
his birth March 10-11 would coincide with a full moon, 
cyclically reckoned at least. For the new moon of Nisan, 
B. C. 1641, bearing date April 5 at 18 hours, and the year 
being intercalary, that of Adar would bear date February 23 
at 18 hours B. C. 1640; and the Tavoeanvor, or calendar full 
moon of that month, from March 9 at 18 hours to March 10 


8econd month=* (Eedass) ; yet in the Iree of Zif?; and that of its com- 
pletion, in the Jree of Bulz*—in the eighth Eedass or month. It appears 
from the Book of Chronicles ® that the foundation was actually laid on the 
second of Zif. On the second day of the lunar month it might be sup- 
posed the moon would be visible under any circumstances. But in this 
year it must certainly have been 80; because May 1, B. C. 1011, which 
answered that year to the 2nd of Zif or JarÞb, was the luna 3* or 4*; the 
calendar at that time already standing in need of a correction. In like 
manner the first of Bul or Marchesvan, seven years and seven months 
afterwards, October 7 B. C. 1004, could not fail to be the phasis of Bul 
too. We do not doubt that both these epochs in the construction of the 
temple were purposely referred in this manner to the natural lunar month, 
rather than to the cyclical, for the sake of defining the true epoch of each 
in lunar time ; which is measured and can be measured, according to the 
appointment of nature itself, only by the moon. But what an idea does 
this give us of the scrupulous exactness of Scriptural chronology ! 

A month of days (an Iree imim) is mentioned also, as the length of the 
reign of Shallum©; which too we believe to have coincided with a lunar 
month from phasis to phasis, Marchesvan 1 October 29 B. C. 770. An 
Tree is specified in Zechariah too; but it belongs to the unfulfilled parts 
of prophecy ; and time only can shew whether that also is not intended of 
a lunar month, similarly reckoned either from the phasis to the phasis or 
from the full to the full. 

In short this term Iree in the 8ense of the lunar month, reckoned from 
80me visible state of the moon to the same again, appears to have been trans- 
ferred to the lunar month in the Hebrew language from the proper name of 
the moon itself in that language. Iree is the regular Hebrew word for the 
moon just as Ssimess is for the 8un : and in the sense of the moon it oc- 
curs 27 times in the Old Testament—in all which the o' render it by oeAqvy. 
Now no one needs to be told that the moon as the moon, just as much as 
the 8un, must be a visidle object. 


x xr Kings vi. 1: cf. 2 Chron. iii. 2. 50, and the Kalendarium Sacrum, 


Y vi. 37. Anno A. ch. N. 1o11. 
Z yi. 38. c 2 Kings xv. 13. 
a 2 Chron. iii. 2. d xi. 8. 


b See our Prolegomena, cap. i. p. 49, 
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at 18 hours. But as the exact date of this full moon' can 
be known only from calculation, we have endeavoured to 
calculate it ourselves, according to the method which we 
have employed for the 8ame kind of calculations in other 
instances: and the result of this calculation is that, for the 
meridian of Heliopolis in Egypt, the moon was actually at 
the full, as we have determined it, March 10 about 5 a. n. 
mean time. 'The mean vernal equinox at the 8ame period of 
time was falling according to our tables *, for the meridian of 
Heliopolis, April 6, 16h. 2 m. 16 8ec. mean time; the true, 
Apnl 5. 7 h. 36 m. 52-1 8ec. apparent time, 80 that the 8un 
would 8et about 5 h. 37 m. x. M. on March 10: and if Moses 
was born only some time between sunset and midnight on 
this very day, he would be born both on the cyclical Me- 
cheir 14 and at the full of the moon alsv. It would be 
another coincidence that, the Dominical Letter of the year 
being F, March 10, the day of his birth, according to the 
Julan rule would coincide with the feria prima : according 
to the primitive with the feria secunda ineunte. 

With regard to the probable date of his exposure on the 
nver after this, it might not be considered necessary to calcu- 
late the full moon of June, in order to determine that ; be- 
cause whether he was exposed on the day of the third full 
moon from that of his birth, or the day before or the day 
after it, it would be equally true, in each of these cases, that 
he was kept three lunar months, from the full to the full 
again, before he was exposed. In our opinion he was actu- 
ally concealed 88 days, and exposed on June 6; probably 
early in the morning of that day, which would be the feria 


* Mean vernal equinox B. C. 1640 h. m. oe. 
at J os EN Apri 16 17 _ 456 
— TI 44 
At Heliopolis _ - April 6 16 2 1.6 
Equation of the centre . — x 8 25 95 
True verna] equinox Ry April 5 7 36 $21 apparent time. 
Mean vernal equinox at Heliopolis April 6 16 2 1-6 
One quarter " _ vn g1 7 27 126 
Mean summer solstice a July 6 23 20 142 
Equation of the centre oy + 1 27 38 
True summer 8olstice .. - July 8 7 $56 5$g2-2 apparent time. 
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quinta; and this was likewise the date of the full moon of 
June; June 6 about 22h. from midnight. Its cyclical date 
was the 11th of the primitive Pachon : and it would thus fall 
on the first day of the 8econd decad of that month : to which 
part of the cyclical month it is possible s0me importance 
might always be attached among the Egyptians in particular. 
The motive indeed which brought the daughter of Pharaoh 
at this critical juncture of circumstances to the river's side 
is 8a1d to ;have been 8imply © to wash herself in the river*,” 
or to bathe: and we may presume that would be early in 
the morning, but not necessarily on any stated day. 

The most observable coincidence however is that the river at 
this time was low : and its edge or brink was overgrown with 
flags or bulrushesf : in the midst of which the ark of Moses 
had been purposely deposited, in order that it might not float 
down the stream. 'The Nile is never 80 low as in the month 
whach precedes the rise ; that is, a month before the solstices: 
and the 8olstice this year for the meridian of Heliopolis 
would fa]l July 8. So harmoniously do all the cireumstances 
of this memorable event agree together; and to every test of 
their truth which can be applied to them. 

We conclude that the date of the birth of Moses was 
Mecheir 14 ra cyclica 2366, March 10 A. M. 2364 exeunte, 
B. C. 1640, the feria s8ecunda ineunte, and the true date of 
the full moon of March that year: that of his exposure was 
probably Pachon 11, June 6, the feria quinta, the date of 
the full moon of June: the date of his death was Mecheir 13 
zra cyclica 2486 February 9 A. M. 2484 ezeunte, B. C. 1520, 
the feria secunda. The date of the beginning of the mourn- 
ing for his death was Mecheir 14 February 9 at 18 hours, 
that of the end was Phamenoth 14 March 11 at 18 hours, 
the first Epagomene of the cyclical calendar of the children 
of Israel, for the time being ; five days before the Thoth of 
that calendar, March 16-17, and fourteen days before the 
tenth of that month, March 25—26, the feria quinta, the day 
of the passage of the Jordan. 

e Exodus ii. 5-9. f 3-5. ferestagnans, cernitur.” Prosperreckons 

E Prosper Alpinus, De Medicina by the old style; though he was in 
Xegypt. i. viii. 12: De Nilo: «© De- Egypt just about the time of the Gre- 
crescit autem intra ripas Nilus paulatim gorian correction : and before that cor- 


ac paulatim ad Maium usque mensem, rection the solstice was falling June 
in quo mense ejus aqus paucissims, et 11 or 12. 
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Chronology of the Old Testament. 


CHAPTER VII. 
On the chronology of the Exodus. 


SECTION I.—On the date of the year before the Exodus. 


THERE are various occasions between the call of Abraham 
into Canaan and the descent into Egypt which the primitive 
calendar 1s competent to illustrate; of which however we 
have thought it best for the 8ake of brevity to give no 
account at present. For the 8ame reason neither do we 
propose to treat of the chronology of the Exodus at any 
length. We 8hall confine ourselves to one or two particulars 
connected with it. 

We must begin with resuming the 8ubject of the chrono- 
logy of the life of Moses. In the book of Exodus we have 
an account indeed of those proceedings which terminated 
in his becoming an exile from Egypt and a 80journer in the 
land of MidianÞt ; but we have no explanation of the motives 
mto which they are to be resolved, or of the object which 
they had in view. The 8peech of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
1600 years and upwards later, supplies this omis81on* ; and 
gives us reason to understand that Moses meditated even at 
that time the deliverance of his countrymen. The book of 
Exodus too tells us merely that Moses at this time was grown 
upk. What it meant by being grown up it does not tell us. 
The s8peech of St. Stephen supplies this omission also!, by 
informing us that Moses was 40 years old at this time : 80 
that, at this period of human existence, when the standard of 
life itself was 120 years, to be grown up and to be 40 years 
of age were the same thing : that is, 40 years at this time was 
the proper measure of a generation. 

There 1s a pecuharity however in the words of St. Stephen 
in this instance which it is very necessary to observe, if we 
would fully appreciate the strict propriety of his language. 
His words are ws 0 enAnpodro avry Teroaparovratrys xporos®, 
not 6s $ enAnpedn. Moges was not 40 complete ; only in the 
process of becoming 80: that is, he was merely 39 complete. 


h jj. 11-22. K ji. 11. 
i Acts vii. 23-29; cf. Heb. xi. 24-27. l Acts vii. 23. m Tbid. 
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This incident in his life therefore was later than Mecheir 14 
zra cyclica 2405, but before Mecheir 14 era cyclica 2406; 
that is, after March 1 B. C. 1601, before March 1 B.C. 1600. 

The date of his flight from Egypt therefore being 
B. C. 1601, and the year of the proceedings which preceded 
the Exodus being B. C. 1561 ; it is manifest they were just 
40 years complete asunder: and attention is due to this 
coincidence also. For St. Stephen defines the beginning of 
these proceedings as 40 years complete after the arrival of 
Moses in Midian, or after his escape from Egypt ; «ai T\npw- 
Gevrwv ET@Ev TETTapaxovra® : which the book of Exodus itself 
designates 8imply by © In process of times.” The date of the 
flight, or of the arrival in Midian, being the spring quarter 
of B. C. 1601, the date of the beginning of these proceedings 
must have been the spring quarter of B. C. 1561. Nor can 
there be any doubt that this was truly the case: and that 
those proceedings, which first began at Horeb with the de- 
8ignation of Moses to his commission, and ended in the 
Exodus at last, did begin in the spring quarter of B. C. 1561. 


| Yet for the precision, which is thus given to the chronological 


limits of this memorable year, we are indebted in a great 
meagure to the light which the Spirit of truth was pleased to 
reflect upon them 80 long after, through the mouth of the 
blessed proto-martyr St. Stephen. 

No one can pretend to maintain that this light was 8uper- 
fluous; or that it is not calculated greatly to facilitate the 
task of arranging the chronology of the events of the Exodus. 
Let us observe its use with respect to the chronology of the 
life of Moses. It might have been collected from the book 
of ExodusP that Moses was 80 years old in 8ome s8ense or 
other when he first stood before Pharaoh in this execution of 
his commission : but who could have certainly inferred from 
that statement only that he was in reality merely 79 complete? 
But if he was only 39 complete in the spring of B. C. 1601, 
he could be only 79 complete in that of B. C. 1561. And 
this was actually the case. Moses became 79 complete Me- 
cheir 14 zra cyclica 2445 ; that is February 21 B. C. 1561. 
And he first appeared before Pharaoh on this occazion, as we 
Shall see presently, four or five months afterwards. 


n Acts vii. 30. O hf. 23. P vii. 7. 
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220 Chronology of the Old Testament. DIS, X. 
SectION II.—On the absolute interval of time embraced by the 
events in Egypt before the Exodus. 


When we read in the book of Exodus, immediately after 
the first audience of Moses and Aaron of the king of Egypt ; 
«« $0 the people were scattered abroad throughout all the 
land of Egypt, to gather stubble instead of straw9 :?* it 1s 
impossble not to infer from that observation, incidental as it 
is, that this first audience must have taken place, and conse- 
quently the whole tram and succession- of 8ubsequent pro- 
ceedings must have begun, some time after the close of corn- 
harvest m Egypt at least. 

It is the custom in Egypt at present”, (and it seems to have 
been always 80 howsoever far back,) to reap the harvest by 
cutting off the ears close to the top of the stalk, leaving the 
straw in the ground. The ear is generally well fed, full, and 
luxuriant ; but the stalk is short, and of very little use except 
as fodder for cattle, or to be collected and chopt up for any 
guch purpose as being mixed with clay and made into bricks. 
And this latter mode of 8ecuring the harvest appears to have 
been the more ancient one. Corn-harvest we 8ay then must 
have been over ; if nothing was now left upon the ground, all 
over the land of Egypt, but stubble. 

But when 1s corn harvest over m Egypt? Barley harvest 
is commonly over at or 800n after the vernal equinox ; and 
wheat harvest not more than a month later. Both harvests 
are over in less than 8x weeks after the vernal equinox : and 
as the vernal equinox, B. C. 1561, fell on April 4* ; corn har- 


* B.C. r50T, Mean vernal equinox, h. m. nec. 

at Jerusalem . : " Aprils 19 36 7-2 
— I5 44 

At Heliopolis .. sb Aprils 19 20 232 
Equation of the centre _ — I 9g 131-2 
True vernal equinox 4 April 4 10 18 520 apparent time. 
Mean vernal equinox .. Aprils 19 20 23:2 
One quarter .. oy BY: + 91 #47 27 12-6 
Mean 8ummer 8olstice .. July6 2 47 358 
Equation of the centre No + 1x 7 51 285 
True summer 8olstice 0 July 7 10 39 4:3 apparent time. 


Av. 12. Second geries, i. xi. 85-88. Cf. our own 
r Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Erpoaition of the Parables, ii. 85. 
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vest of both kinds must have been over by the middle of 
May. To judge therefore from this criterion, the beginning 
of these proceedings preliminary to the Exodus, the first 
consequence of which was the necessity thus laid on the 
children of Israel of searching for stubble throughout the 
land of Egypt to answer the purpose of straw, could not have 
been earher than the first or second week in May. 

But it 1s also to be considered that this search after 8traw 
1s represented as beginning and carried on all over the land 
of Egypt. Now the Nile rises in Egypt every year at a 8tated 
time; and every year at a stated time attains to a certain 
altitude; after which it is let out and overflows in all di- 
rections : and when that is the case, there is no such thing as 
Searching for stubble or for any thing else on the surface of 
the ground ; for the whole of the country is laid under water 
many feet deep; and nothing is to be seen except the cities, 
which are purposely raised on embankments, and which He- 
rodotus compares under s8uch circumstances to the islands in 
the Agean eas. 

This 8tated time of the rising of the Nile is the 8ummer 
8olstice; as we hope to have an opportunity of shewing more 
at large on a future occagion : and this stated time of over- 
flowing the country is about 40 days later. The true date 
of the summer solstice, B. C. 1561, may be as8umed as July 
7: consequently that of the inundation, about August 16. 
So that if, to judge from one of these criterions, the proceed- 
ings prehminary to the Exodus could not have begun before 
the beginning of May, so, to judge from the other, neither 
could they have begun later than the middle of August. 

Again, when we read in the account of the seventh plague t, 
« And the flax and the barley were smitten ; for the barley 
was in the ear and the flax was bolled: but the wheat and 
the rye were not s8mitten, for they were not grown up :? the 
question which naturally suggests itself is this, When is the 
barley in the ear in Egypt? and when is the flax in that 
state which is meant by being bolled? that is, rising up in 


s ji. 97. Cf. Diodorus, i. 36. Strabo, Amoribus, iv. 12. Himerius, Oratio 
xvii. i. Seneca, Nat. Quzest. iv. ii. 10, xiv. $ 8, 9. p. 618. (Werngdorfii, Got- 
i1. Zlian, De Anim. x. 43. Achilles tinge, 1790.) 

Tatius, De Leucippes et Clitophontis *© ix. 31, 32. 
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a round and protuberant stem. The barley is ripe at the 
vernal equinox ; the flax even earher. But it is not intended 
here to be implied that the barley was now ripe, or that the 
flax was already in a state fit to be gathered; only that the 
former had already shot up into the ear, and the latter had 
already begun to form a boll or head. Now this it is well 
known is a s$tage in the process of arriving at maturity, 
which in the case of barley or wheat precedes the ripeness 
of the ear for the harvest 8ix or 8even weeks at least. It is 
very observable that at this very time, when the barley was 
thus in the ear, the wheat was till not grown up. In the 
original Hebrew this is expressed by its being dark; and 
that is properly invisible or not yet to be seen : from which 
our translators 8eem to have inferred that it was not yet 
grown up. It did not occur to them to reflect that proba- 
bly for no climate in the world, much less for that of Egypt, 
could the barley be already in the ear and the wheat not 
yet above ground. We apprehend the meaning of the dis- 
tinction to be that, though the barley was already in the 
ear, the wheat and the rye were till far from that state : and 
if the latter are ripe only five or 8x weeks after the former, 
they must be five or six weeks later in shooting into the ear 
also. 

Again, with regard to the flax; we read in the book of 
Joshua ?, that at the time of the mission of the 8pies to Jeri- 
cho, March 22, as we apprehend, B. C. 1520, 14 days before 
the mean vernal equinox April 5, the flax was not only ripe 
but already gathered ; and the people of Jericho were even 
then curing it, 1. e. preparing it for its natural use and appli- 
cation, by drying it on the roofs of their houses in the rays 
of the &un. If this was the case at Jericho, it could not 
be otherwise with -the valley of the Nile in Egypt ; which is 
even more forward than Jericho itself *. 


* The Scholia on Aratus, ascribed to Theo, were the work of an 
Egyptian Greek, probably of an Alexandrine. In these the season of 
barley harvest in Egypt is defined by the following natural criterion 2. 

Al yap IIXecades ent Thy Tov Tauypov eiot Topmv, atirwes (To Kopp) enmTer- 
Xovrat Gre 6 5Þos Ev Th Kpip (lege Tavpo) cort rara Thy roy Oepous dpxim 
ore Tp@ToOv Tas xpibas Oepifovow — Hpe oby rov GpOpor, fyouy Thy dvaroAm, 


Y ii. 6. z Ad Phenomena, 137. 
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The flax then being already ripe and fit to be gathered a 
fortnight and more before the equinox, it must have begun to 


$now* uno Tov GpOpoy yap avare\Novot ovv JA Ovre ev To Tavpy* and E 
xat eixaGos Tov Þappoult puyvds, 6s eort mapa Pwpaiors *AmpinNos, Gre ral 
roy Oepifew 6 rxaipds wap Ailyurrioes®, The month Pharmuthi in the 
Alexandrine calendar always began on March 27; and the 25th of Phar- 
muthi was always April 20. This then was the time, according to this 
Scholiast, when the barley began to be reaped in Egypt; that is, for his 
time, about one month after the vernal equinox. We apprehend how- 
ever that this statement is to be understood with some qualification ; and 
that the barley was commonly ripe in Egypt towards the end of March, 
or the beginning of April, and the wheat about the 2oth of April, 
more probably than the barley; at least in the time of this Scholiast. 
Pliny tells us the barley was ripe in April even at New Carthage in 
Spain Þ: and it could not be forwarder there than in Egypt. According 
to Diodorus Siculus ©, reaping time in Egypt was only four or five months 
after 8owing time; and sowing time being understood of November, the 
barley, on this principle, would be ripe in March or April, the wheat in 
April or May. Such is the actual testimony of Pliny, speaking of Egypt: 
Nilus 1bi coloni vice fungens evagari incipit, ut diximus, s0lstitio. . . . vulgo 
credebatur ab ejus discessu serere s0litos, mox sues impellere, vestigiis 
gemina deprimentes in madido 80lo : et credo antiquitus factitatum. nune 
quoque non multo graviora opera; sed tamen inarari certum est abjecta 
prius Semina in limo digressi amnis, hoc est Novembri mense incipiente : 
postea pauci runcant, quod botanismon vocant : reliqua pars non nis} cum 
falce arva visit paullo ante kalendas Aprilis. peragitur autem messis Maio, 
stipula numquam cubitali, quippe sabulum subest, granumque limo tan- 
tum continetur. 

Theophrastus, on these 8ubjects in general, observes©: Atacbeper $e ai 
Tpos Thy TeXe(wow xopa Te Xopas kal dnp depos* ev ENdTTOOL Yap Eviar Go- 
xodow exepey, Gomep Anat TE kat pdcora enonhos Alyvnros* exet yap 
xpeOal pev ev Ecaprve mvpot 8 ev TH EB86p ....ov pry ood exe (that is, 
in Egypt) 76 ye Tav n\qbos ourws dAN' Goov eis anapxir ropugeras yap 
Tpos lepay Tway xpeiay A\pira vea TE crT@ purvi, ral TATA EK TAY Ava TO- 
Tov vrep Meuqwf, This would make barley harvest in Egypt, as a gene- 
ral rule, never earlier than the sixth or seventh month after seed time ; 
that is, April or May. But we may very well question whether on this 
point Theophrastus was rightly informed. He tells us himself the harvest 
was a month earlier in Egypt than in any part of Greece : &onep ev Alyunro 
ao uyvi Tp6repoy $ ev Th "EAMNa&:8: and again, that the harvest was much 
forwarder in Salamis than in AtticaÞ; yet in Attica itself barley harvest, 


a Ad 264, 265. f Cf. De Caussis, iv. cap. xi. Also 
b H. N. xviii. 18. p. 77, 78. Pliny H. N. xviii. 10. $6. p. 58. 
© 1. 36. d H. N. xviii. 47. & De Caussis, iv. cap. xi. $ 8. 


e Hist. PI. viii. cap. ii. $ 7. h Hist. Pl. viii. 3. 
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be bolled considerably more than that time before the equinox. 
And the barley in like manner being ripe at the equmox, 


it is well known, was ready early in May. On this principle, it could not 
be later in Egypt than the end of March or the beginning of April. 

The climate of Phcenicia and that of Egypt could not have differed ma- 
terially ; the advantage in point of forwardness however being rather on 
the eide of the latter. Now for the climate of Phoenicia, the signal of the 
arrival of harvest time (barley harvest, no doubt, in the first instance) 
was the appearance of the cuckoo. 

Atyurrov & av cat $owirns Taons KorxvE Baoimhevs 1v* 
x@ndd 6 xoxxvE elmo. xeKKv, TOTE yy Of Goivikes EmavTeEs 
Tovs Typovs ay at Tas kxpiOas ev Tois mebtors EVepifov)s. 

On which the scholiast obgerves : IIpo fcpiopor 8c pativerar 6 xoxxuE ev 
Th ÞSowicy. We cannot suppose the cuckoo was later in appearing in 
Pheoenicia than in Greece : yet in Greece according to Aristotle it appeared 
and Tov eapos aptapevos: and continued to be geen till the end of July : 
'O $8 x6xxvE pawverac er GA\tyov xpovoy Tov Oepovs Toy 8 xeuava apavife- 
ra: K,— Aqavigerac && vo ruva, avepos Ge yiverat amo Tov eapos dpfdpevos 
peExpe ruvos enons!.—Kat para de piay Gpav ToV Erovs TIVv apioThv 6 
x6x&vE, pos yap vrapxopevouv rat avros epparys eaTw eis avaronas eipiov' 
eira Ths T@v To\\@ev &ews avexwpnoe Dn, 

With respect to the process of vegetation from the first sprouting of the 
8eed to its maturity, and its various steps, 'Theophrastus observes® : Tov 
pEv oby Xeipava ey Th xAGy pever TE oirwodn. Siayeoons Ge Ths Opas ravhov 
dinow ex To) peoov, ral YOvaTOuTa . . . . ovpBaivee & ev0vs ev TP Tpitro 
yovare Tois Oe ev TeTdpT@ Kal Toy GTAxuUY EXEw . . amoxubeis Ge evOus avOei 
pe# npepas Terrapas i Tevre ral Tvpos rat xpiOr, rat avdei oxebov ras ioas. 
of & Tas nNe(oras Aeyovres Ev Tais EnTE aow anavbew.... pera O& rhv 
ardv0now adpuvorrar Kat TeXetouvrac Tupos rat xpidy Teooaparovraia pd- 
XcoTa® : which makes the whole interval, from the commencement of the 
process of flowering to the maturity, 47 days at the utmost: from the first ap- 
pearance, or first shooting up of the ear, to the 8ame, 51 or 52 days at most. 
Pliny estimates the interval from the end of the flowering to the ripeness 
of the grain, in the case of wheat generally, at 4o days; no doubt after 
Theophrastus, whose statements indeed he is repeating? : yet he adde?, 
Varro quater novenis diebus fruges absolvi tradit et mense nono meti. 
Varro's own account of the process is this4: Quarto intervallo intra s0l- 
stitium et caniculam plerique messem faciunt, quod frumentum dicant 
quindecium diebus esse in vaginis, quindecim florere, quindecim exarescere 
cum sit maturum. Columella's is this* : Omne autem frumentum et 

i Aves 504 : Cf. also ad 507, and the n H. Pl. viii. cap. 2. $ 4- 

Scholia. o Cf. Pliny, H. N. xviii. 10. 6. 

k De Animalibus,vi.7. Opp. i. 563.19. P H. N. xviii. 10. $ 4- 

l ix. 49. i. 633. 12: cf. Pliny H. N. q4 De Re Rustica, lib. i. cap. xxxi. 
X. II. P. 3O, ZI: xviii. 66. $ 2. p. 2179. $1. 

m lian, De Natura Animalium, iii. r De Re Rugstics, lib. ii. cap. xii. 
ZO, $ 10. 


he 
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it must shoot up into the ear 8ix or 8even weeks at least be- 
fore the equinox. These natural criteria therefore conspire 


hordeum, quicquid denique duplici semine est, spicam a tertio ad quartum 
nodum emittit, et cum totam edidit, octo diebus deflorescit, ac deinde 
grandescit diebus quadraginta quibus post florem ad maturitatem devenit. 
Palladius* is to the 8ame effect also®, 48 days from the beginning of the 
florification to the maturity—both in wheat and in barley. 

With regard to flax in particular ; it is needless to observe that Egypt 
from time immemorial was remarkable for that vegetable production, and 
for the linens manufactured from it. Pliny observes of the flax of Egypt 
in his timet: Agyptio lino minimum firmitatis, plurimum lucri: quatuor 
ibi genera: Taniticum, ac Pelugiacum, Buticum, Tentyriticum, cum regi- 
onum nominibus in quibus nascuntur. Again ®: Apud nos, maturitas 
ejus duobus argumentis intelligitur, intumescente 8emine (being bolled) 
aut calore flavescente. tum evulsum et in fasciculos manuales colligatum 
giccatur in 8ole, pendens conversis 8uperne radicibus uno die, mox quin- 
que aliis in contrarium inter 8e versls fagcium cacuminibus, ut semen in 
medium cadat. In Italy, the flax was not considered ready before the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiads, the first or 8econd week in May ; but that 
is no criterion for the climate of Egypt. 

Idcirco et primas linorum tangere messes 
Ante vetant quam maturis accenderit annum 
Ignibus et claro Pleias 8e prompserit ortu*. 

Sunt enim, observes Columellay, regionum propria munera, sicut 
Zgypti et Africe; quibus agricola post sementem ante messem 8egetem 
non attingit; quoniam coli conditio et terrz bonitas ea est, ut vix ulla 
herba exeat nisi ex 8emente jacto, sive quia rari sunt imbres, seu quia qua- 
litas humi 8c se cultoribus prebet.—Prosper Alpinus * : Ab aqua flumi- 
nis aucta fere Agypti planities, utrinque ad flumen posita, usque ad men- 
8m Novembrem exundata ac veluti obruta jacet. hocque mense solum- 
modo aqua ex toto absorpta terra conspici solet .. qua ex toto absorpta 
plerumque in multis locis, nulla ejusce terre, que veluti lmus apparet, 
preemissa cultura, agricolz triticum, linum, trifolium, atque legumina se- 
runt. .. . . segetes vero omnes nsque adeo cito crescunt atque ad maturi- 
tatem perveniunt, ut ad finem mensis Novembris seges adeo aucta es8e 
videatur, quod linum ubique flores produxent . . . . triticum vero perpetuo 
ad Nativitatem Domini ex toto 8picas profert, quod initio mensis Martii 
maturum colligitur—Autumnus (in Agypto) Septembri Octobrique men- 
8ibus celebratur; in cujus fine cessante fluminis inundatione triticum 
zerunt. quod Martio mense maturum ab ipsis evellitur atque colligitur®. 
The 8pring months in Egypt are reckoned to be January and February ; 
and in these the trees come into leaf, and the ground is covered with ver- 


* De Re Rustica, vi. tit. i. $ 1. y De Re Rustica, lib. ii. cap. xii. & 3. 
tH.N. xix. 2.4 3. £ Res Agypti, i. cap. i. p. 6. 

u Ib. cap. 3. a De Medicina Agyptiorum, i. cap. 
x Gratii Falisci Cynegeticwn 58. Vii. P. 11. 
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with each other to determine the date of the seventh plague ; 
not later than six or 8even weeks before the equinox, B. C. 
1560+ Those which we have already considered concur in 
hke manner to determine the date of the first plague to 8ome 
time between the beginning of May and the middle of Au- 
gust, B. C. 1561. 

It must be evident therefore from this mode of reasoning, 
the nature of which is 8uch as to be level to the simplest 
understanding ; that those chronologers have been greatly 
mistaken who have attempted to reduce the events of this 
memorable period, occupied by the execution of the commis- 
gion of Moses and Aaron in Egypt, within the compass of 
one or of two months: and consequently have crowded all 
the ten plagues of Egypt, which mark and define the several 
8tages of the period, into these one or two months. It is 
clear from what we have just pointed out, that they could 
not have occupied less than nine months, or three fourths 
of an entire year ; that they must have begun about mid- 
gummer B, C. 1561, and must have ended at the equinox 


dured. Prosper Alpinus however reckons by the old style©: and it is 
clear that under the name of triticum he must include hordeum or barley 
also—as that which was properly first ripe, and about the equinox. 

Schem Seddin, an Arabian writer of Egypt, whose work is described in 
the © Notices et Extraits” from the MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
which appears to have been written about Hej'ra 1055 A. D. 1645-46, 
gpeaks of flax® as gathered in Egypt in the Coptic month which answered 
to the Alexandrine Phamenoth, Feb. 25—March 27 ; and of the harvest of 
both kinds, both barley and wheat, as attached to Pachon, (April 26— 
May 26,) and to the first half of that monthf. 

According to sir Gardiner Wilkinsons, flax is sown at present about the 
middle of November, and pluckt in 110 days : wheat is 8own in November, 
and reaped at the beginning of April, a month later than barley® : barley 
is 80wn in November, and reaped in go days, or in the fourth month. In 
Hamilton's Agyptiaca tooi the 8ame 8tatements occur, that barley sown in 
November is cut in March, wheat, 8own at the end of October, is cut at 
the end of March, or the beginning of April ; and flax, 8own immediately 
on the subsidence of the waters, is pluckt up early in March. From all 
these modern statements we think it must be inferred that harvest of 
each kind in Egypt is forwarder at present than it formerly was. 


b Tbid. p. 10 ad principium. & Manners and Customs, second 8e- 


c Res Agypti, i. cap. ui. 9. ries, i. xi. 54, 55. 
d Tomei. 165-280. h Tbid. i. xi. 53: 85: cf. 58. 
© p. 260. i Part i. note G to p. 271 : p. 418 


f p. 261. $9qq. 


—— 
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B. C. 1560. And as there were ten plagues in all, and the 
time which they must have occupied could not have been 
less than nine months; we might almost conjecture from 
this coincidence that there was one plague every month. It 
is clear at least that they could not have followed one after 
another with little or no intermisson ; stroke upon stroke, 
and infliction upon infliction, one more severe than another 
the oftener they were repeated. In the most extraordinary 
of the visitations and judgments of God, he still remembers 
mercy ; and his first object is to reclaim, not to destroy. He 
gave the Egyptians time and opportunity for reflection and 
repentance, by thus interposing an interval between succes- 
sive plagues; a respite, a breathing space, long enough to 
allow them to consider, had they been so inclined, in what 
kind of contest they found themselves engaged against Om- 
mpotence itself. And though it was necessarily to be ex- 


pected that, the more obstinate they continued, the more 


geverely they would be dealt with in the end; it is equally 
certain that no plague was inflicted upon them without 
timely notification and warning ; and that the worst and 
most fatal of all was the last. 

It is not our intention however, as we have already declar- 
ed, to enter at any length on the chronology of this year. 
We will observe only that we collect from Exodus vii. 25, 
especially in the Hebrew, that the duration of the first plague, 
which exclusively affected the Nile, and the rest of the 
waters of Egypt, was exactly one week of days; though a 
week or a period of 8even days merely does not necessarily 
imply that it must have begun on the feria prima : or that 
the 8even days in question were strictly one hebdomadal 
cycle. For reasons which we do not consider it necessary 
to explain in detail at present, we incline to the opinion that 
the true date of the plague of blood was July 15. The 
Domimical Letters B. C. 1561 being G F, July 15 according 
to the Julian rule was the feria 8ecunda reckoned from 
midnight. The date of the Exodus at last was certainly 
April 10, at midnight or 800n after. The duration of pro- 
ceedings preliminary to it, reckoned from the beginning of 
the first plague, was consequently the interval comprehended 
between July 15 B. C. 1561, and April 10 B. C. 1560; that is, 
Q2 
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269 days: as nearly as possible nine months of 30 days each, 
and inclusive of both the extreme dates actually 80. 


Section III.—On the dete of the first Mosaic 
or legal Sabbath. 


The people arrived in the wilderness of Sin on the fifteenth 
of the s8econd month after the Exodus*. On the evening of 
this month, (the 16th dated from sunset,) the first miraculous 
gupply of quails took place; and the next morning, (the 
morning of this 16th,) at or before sunrise, the beginning of 
the dispensation of manna. 

The manna, having begun to be given on the morning of 
the 16th of this month, continued to be given from the 16th 
iclusive to the 21s8t inclusive, 8x mornings in all. But on 
the morning of the 22nd, the morning of the seventh day 
8ince it began to be given, it was found to have ceased to be 
given; and the reason assigned for its cessation on that 
8eventh morning in particular appears . from the context 
before and after; viz. that this seventh day was the Resf 
of the Holy Sabbath. No manna was to be gathered on that 
morning, and therefore none was to be found supplied for 
gathering ; agreeably to what had been notified on the 15th 
of the month itself, when the dispensation was first promiged ; 
that it would be s8upphed for 8ix mornings, including the next, 
without intermission ; but on the seventh it would not : and 
therefore that a double quantity would be expressly 8upplied 
on the s8ixth, and a double rate was to be express|ly gathered 
on the 81xth, to s8erve both for that and the seventh !. 

There can be no question therefore that the 15th of the 
gecond month of the new calendar must have been the feria 
7*; though not yet expressly designated as the Sabbath ; 
and that the 22nd of the 8ame was not only the feria septima 
but the s8abbath also, in the strictest sense of the term. 
'The tradition of the Jews, as it may be collected from the 
Jerusalem Targum and from Maimonides®, dated the first 
mstitution of the Levitical Sabbath with the arrival at 
Marah "; where it is $aid the people were proved by a 


k Exodus xvi. I. : m More Nevochim, pars iii. cap. 32. 
1 Exodus xvi. 1. cf. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, pag. 436. (Buxtorfii, 1629.) 
3: 13-22: 22-26: 27: 29, 30. n Exodus xv.23-26. Numb. xxxiii. 8. 
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statute and an ordinance made for them : which both the 
paraphrast Jonathan and Maimonides interpret of the Sabbath. 
It is plain however from the context *®, that the res! of the 
Sabbath could not yet have been formally enjoined when the 
people arrived in the wilderness of Sin ”, as they did on the 
15th of the second month ; though that was the feria septima 
itself, and therefore, if the Sabbath had been already in force, 
8abbatic, and a day of resting not of marching. The first 
notification of 8uch an observance as this of the Sabbath 
took place on the evening of this very day; the eve of the 
feria prima : and that must have amounted to a formal insti- 
tution of the 8abbatic rest, if any thing could have done 80. 

The date then of the institution was the 16th of the second 
month, the feria prima reckoned by the primitive rule from 
gunset. The first Sabbath so observed was the seventh day 
after, the 22nd of the sxame month, the feria septima reckoned 
from 8unset alsvo. And of the command for the observance 
thus given beforehand on the 16th, and repeated on the 
morning of the first Sabbath itself, the morning of the 22nd, 
it 18 most reasonable to understand the caution which ushers 
m the fourth commandment of the Decalogue itself: © Re- 
member.” For this fourth commandment relating to the 
Sabbath was no new commandment even there, but the 
repetition of a commandment already given ; of which the 
people might be reminded under any circumstances, and, if 
they had already shewn a disposition to forget it, or a re- 
luctance to observe it 4, would require to be reminded. The 
8ame observance 1s again referred to in Deuteronomy ” ; as 
80mething which had been more than once enjoined. 

Now if both the 15th and the 22nd of the second month of 
the new calendar were the 8eventh day of the hebdomadal 
cycle; the tenth of the firss month must have been $0 too : 
because, from the tenth of the first month exclusive to the 
15th of the second inclusive, the interval would be just 35 
days. We $hould thus prove that the 10th of the first month 
must have been the feria septima in the year of the Exodus, 
from the s81mple fact that the 15th or the 22nd of the second 


© Exodus xv. 23-26. XXiii. 12 : XxXi; 13-17 : XxXiv. 21. 
P xvi. 1. : Numb. xxxiii. 11. XXXV. 2, 3: Leviticus xix. 3: 30.: 
q xvi. 27, 28. XXiii. 3. : Nehemiah ix. 14. 


Tv. 12.: cf. Exodus xx. 8: g-11: 
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month was 80 too ; without knowing any thing of the year 
of the Exodus itself, or of the Julian date of any of these 
days themselves. But the year of the Exodus being otherwise 
determinable to B. C. 1560, when the Dominical Letter was 
E; and the first of the firss month being determinable to 
March 27 ; the 10th of that month, according to the Juhan 
rule, is determined to April 5, and April 5 to the feria 
septima; the first of the second month to Apml 26, the 
feria 8eptima also; the 15th to May 10, the feria septima 
too: the 22nd to May 17, the feria septima also, and like- 
wise the epoch of the cycle of the Sabbath, for the use and 
observance of the people of God in particular. 

These proofs of the truth of our hebdomadal cycle from 
the first until this time are 80 8imple and 80 convincing, that 
nothing can be added to make them clearer or stronger. We 
will conclude with one more argument ; the object of which 
is to shew that the calendar of the Israchtes was still 8olar, 
as we have 8upposed, and not yet lunar. 

It is the constant tradition of the Jews, that the delivery 
of the law took place at the 8ame distance of time from the 
first passover as the feast of Pentecost was wont to do after 
the feast of the passover in general. In the lunar calendar of 
later time the 8tated date of the feast of Pentecost was the 
6th of Sivan ; but only because Sivan 6th was the 65th day 
inclusive from the first of Nisan inclusive alsvo. Did Nisan 
consist of 30 days, and Jar also, then the 65th day from the 
first of Nisan must fall on the 5th of Sivan: and we shall 
prove that this was the case at the Exodus, if we can prove 
that the date of the delivery of the Law was actually the 5th 
of Sivan ; the third month being meant by Sivan. 

The people arrived at mount Sinai in the third month 5; 
and on the third day, reckoned from the following morning, 
the delivery of the Law took place*. The actual date of the 
arrival appears to be left undefined ; but it may be collected 
from Exod. xix. 1, 2, which specifies the arrival in the third 
month, on the selfsame day of the month, that they must have 
arrived on the first or 8econd day of the month. 'The context 
proves that it was the second, May 27, the feria tertia. And 
the Law being delivered threc days after, on the morning of 


3 Exod. xix. 1, 2; Numb. xxxiii. 15. t Thid. 3: 6: 7, 8, 9-13: 14, 15, 16. 
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May 30, this was both the fifth of the third month and the 
feria 8exta. 

We $hall therefore conclude our remarks on the details of 
the chronology of Scripture down to the Exodus, with ex- 
tracting from our own chronology of the Old Testament 0 
much as 1s calculated to illustrate the course of proceedings 
from Nisan or Abib 1, down to the institution of the Sab- 
bath ; premising to it both the first seven months of the old 
calendar, and the first three months of the new. 


SECTION I 'V.—Chronology of the year of the Exodus from the 
change of the calendar to the first Mosaic Sabbath. 


Calendar of the primitive year, Ara Cyclica 2446, A.M. 2444—45, 


B. C. 1561—60. 
Months. Midnight. B. C. Months. Midnight. B.C. 
i Thoth, Sept. 10 1561 iv Chcoeac, Dec. 9 1561 
u Phaophi, Oct. io v Tybi, Jan. 8 1560 
m Athyr, Nov. 9 vi Mecheir, Feb. 7 
vu Month, Phamenoth, March g. 
I9 March 27. 


First three months of the corrected calendar, B. C. 1 560. 


Months. Midnight. 
i Nisan or Abib March 27 Feria 5 B. C. 1560 
ii Jar April 26 wn” 
m Sivan May 26 — 2 


A.M. B.c. The seventh month (Phamenoth) of the primitive ca- 
2444 1560 lendar is appointed to be the first in that of the 
Igraeclites, under the name of Abib. 


Exodus xu. 1. 


Nineteenth of Phamenoth. First of Abib (or Nisan.) 
Wednesday, March 26, at 18h. 
Thursday, March 27, at 18 h. 


The Pazsover is instituted at the game time, and the 
lambs for this first Passover are commanded to be 
taken up on the 1oth of Abib, and to be sacrificed on 
the 14th. 


Exodus xii. 3-27 : 43-49; Xill. 3-10. 
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Chronology of the Old Testament. 


__— The lambs for the Passover are taken up. 


I560 


a. M. 


2445 


Exodus xii. 28-50. 


Tenth of Abib. 


Friday, April 4, at 18 h. 
Saturday, April 5, at 18 h. 


Sacrifice of the first Pazzover. 
Exodus xii. 28-50. 


Fourteenth of Abib. 


Wednesday, April 9, cir. 15h. or 3 P.M. 


Tenth and last of the plagues of Egypt. Destruction of 
the first-born of man and of beast. 


Exodus xii. 29, 30; xl. 4. 


Fifteenth of Abib. 


Thursday, April 10, midnight. 


Exodus of the children of Israel. Sanctification of the 
first-born to the Lord; and renewal of the injunc- 
tions relating to the Pazsover. 


Exodus xii. 31-36: 40-42. 50; Deuter. xvi. 1. 


- - + + + « All. I=16; x1. 8. 


Fifteenth of Abib. 


S 


Thursday, April 10, after midnight, before morning. 


March of the children of Israel from Rameses to Suc- 
coth. The Egyptians bury their dead. 


Exodus xii. 37-39: xii. 19-19: 21, 22. 


Numbers zxxiti. 3—5. 
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Fifteenth of Abib. 


Thursday, April 10. 


March of the children of Israel from Succoth to Etham. 


The Egyptians et out in pursuit of them. 


Exodus xii. 20; Numbers xxxiii. 6. 


Sixteenth of Abib. 


Friday, April 11. 


March of the children of Israel from Etham to Pi- 
hahiroth. 


Exodus xiv. 2-4; Numbers xxxiii. 7. 


Seventeenth of Abib. 


Saturday, April 12. 


The Egyptians overtake the children of Israel at Pi- 
hahiroth. 


Exodus xiv. 9-14. 


Seventeenth of Abib exeunte ; or eighteenth of Abib 
ieunte. 


Saturday, April 12, about sunset. 


Pass8age of the Red sea. Particulars which preceded 
and followed it. 


Exodus xiv. 15—-22, (cf. Isaiah x. 26; Ilxii. 11-13.) 


xxx. 8: Exodus xv. 4-10: 19-21. 


Eighteenth of Abib. 


Saturday, April 12, at 18 h. 
Sunday, April 13, at 18 h. 


23: 24, 25: 26-28: 30-31; Numbers 
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A.M. B.C. The children of Israel arrive at Marah. 
2445 1560 


Exodus xv. 22; Numbers xxxiu. 8. 


Twenty-third of Abib. 


Friday, April 18. 


| First instance of murmuring. The bitter waters are 
made 8weet. The people are proved by a statute and 
ordinance from God. 


Exodus xv. 23-26. 


Twenty-fourth of Abib. 


Saturday, April 19. 


The people arrive at Elim. 


Exodus xv. 27; Numbers xxxiu. 9g. 


Twenty-fifth of Abib. 


Sunday, April 3o. 


The people pitch by the Red sea. 


Numbers xxxull. 10. 


Fourteenth of the second month, Zif or Jar. 


Friday, May 9. 


The people arrive in the wilderness of Sin. 


Exodus xvi. 1; Numbers xxxiil. 11. 


Fifteenth of Zif. 


Saturday, May 10, morning. 


Second instance of murmuring. Flesh promised in the 
evening, and bread in the morning. Institution of 
the legal sabbath. 


Exodus xvi. 2, 3: 4, 5: 6-8: 9,10: 11, 12. 


Fifteenth of Zif.. 


Saturday, May 10. 


A.M. B.C. The first miraculous supply of quails takes place. 
2445 1560 


Exodus xvi. 13. 


Sixteenth of Zif. 


Saturday, May 10, after sunset. 


Beginning of the dispensation of manna. 


Exodus xvi. 13-18 : 31; Numbers xi. 7-9. 
Exodus xvi. 35 ; Joshua v. 12. 


Sixteenth of Zif. 


Sunday, May 11, before sunrise. 


An homer of manna is laid up as a memorial of the 
dispensation. 


Exodus xvi. 32-34: 36; Hebrews ix. 4. 


Sixteenth of Zif. 


Sunday, May 11. 


Sixth morning of the dispensation of manna and gather- 
ing of a double rate. 


Exodus xvi. 22, 23: 5: 26. 


Twenty-first of Zif. 


Friday, May 16, before sunrise. 


Temporary cessation of the manna, for the first time, 
on the seventh morning of the dispensation, because 
of the rest of the holy Sabbath. Epoch of the legal 
Sabbaths. 


Exodus xvi. 24-30: Cf. 19, 20. 


Twenty-second of Zif. 


Saturday, May 17. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


On the duration of the state of Paradise : and on the epoch of 
the Aira of Mortality. 


SecTION I.—Obscurity of this 8ubject. 


Iy any one thing in the history of the past could be consi- 
dered more uncertain, and more incapable of being disco- 
vered at this distance of time from the beginning of things, 
than another, it would 8eem to be this : The duration of the 
8tate of Paradise ; the exact chronological limits of the interval 
of time between the Creation and the Fall. And yet the same 
all-wise Providence, which to answer its own ends and pur- 
poses has hitherto kept this interval from coming to light, if 
we are not mistaken, for the 8same wise ends and purposes 
has been pleased to ordain that it should be discovered at 
last, and that the instrumental means of the discovery should 
be the primitive calendar; itself too concealed from the most 
learned and the best informed on the subject of ancient 
chronology and ancient history, who have lived in these lat- 
ter times before ourselves, yet still permitted to be recover- 
ed in the time of those who are living nearer to the end of 
all things, even than they. 

In what manner that calendar leads to this discovery ; and 
in what manner the discovery itself, once made, is perceived 
to be snbstantiated not only by general considerations a 
priort of various kinds, but by a number of facts, which also 
have now for the first time come to our knowledge, or, if they 
cannot be 8aid to be altogether new, have never yet been 
fully understood nor duly appreciated ; we must endeavour, 
with the Divine blessing, to the best of our ability to 
explain. 


SecTION II.—On the method of determining the duration of 
mundane time from the creation to the deluge : and on the 
difficulties connected with it. 

The method which all chronologers, both ancient and 
modern, (both those who have founded their systems on the 

Hebrew text, and those who have built them upon the Sep- 
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tuagint,) the method which all have adopted, to determine 
the age of the world from the creation to the deluge, and 
from the deluge to the call of Abraham, has been the 8ame ; 
viz. to reckon up the 8um total of years from the birth of one 
patriarch to that of the next, first from Adam to Noah, as 
they are found 8t down in Gen. v; and next from Noah to 
Terah or Abraham, as they are specified in Gen. xi. It is 
8elf-evident that under the circumstances of the case no 
method but this could possibly have been employed; and 
therefore that to the principle of this mode of proceeding 
a priori no objection can he. 

With the chronology of the postdiluvian patriarchs we 
have nothing to do at present. With respect to that of the 
antediluvian ; it is well known to chronologers, (and any one 
who will may satisfy himself of the fact by actual calcu- 
lation,) that the numbers in Gen. v. which define the in- 
tervals of the Pzzdogonia in each of these instances, from 
Adam to Seth and from Seth to Noah, being added together 
without augmentation or diminution, exactly as they are set 
down in the text of Scripture, make up the 8um total of 
1656: which being the case, if they are asxumed to have begun 
in A. M. 1, they must be 8upposed to have come to an end in 
A. M. 1657; that 1s, the first year of the number being A. M. 1, 
the last must have been A. M. 1656. 

And here we cannot refrain from pausing a moment, to 
pay a just tribute of admiration to the wonderful economy of 
the Divine proceedings, especially in relation to ime : which 
the pseudo-learning and pseudo-chronology of modern times 
have long been labouring to make us beheve was the last 
thing regarded in the Divine apprehension of important and 
unimportant ; and is the last thing which human inquiry into 
the economy of these proceedings has any occasion to take 
into account. Tt is quite certain that in the true ra mun- 
dana, (that is, in the true reckoning of annual time from the 
first, either in the mean natural year, or in the mean Julian 
constantly equated to the mean natural,) the year of the 
deluge was actually A. M. 1657. The tests and criteria of 
the true year, which have been already pointed out, can 
leave no doubt of that fact; and we hope to demonstrate 
hereafter, from testimony of a peculiar and most deciave 
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kind, to which we have not 80 much as alluded as yet, that, 
within 500 years of the deluge itself, it was till well known 
and well remembered among men that the date of that 
event was A. M. 1657 B. C. 2348. 

It is manifest then that the method employed for arriving 
at the knowledge of the age of the world at the time of its 
first destruction, (a method 80 obviously dictated by the ne- 
cessity of the case, and 80 obwviously right in the principle,) 
did not lead to a false conclusion in point of fact. No one 
can $8ay that the date of the deluge, collected in this manner 
from the Hebrew text, was not the true. No one can deny 
that what 80 many have thus collected from it might have 
been collected by all; if their various prejudices had per- 
mitted all to make use of the 8ame means of collecting it 
in the 8ame way. If it was necessary therefore that men 
Should always have a correct idea of the true age and dura- 
tion of the 8ystem of things with which they themselves have 
always been connected, first from the creation to the flood, 
and then from the flood downwards; it can never be denied 
that so long as they have had the Hebrew Bible they have 
had the means of attaining to s8uch an idea: it never can be 
maintained that the 8imple use of the means vouchsafed in 
that Bible, and constantly accessible there, even in their 
most obvious and natural manner, has led to any thing de 
facto but the truth. But it 80metimes happens that truth 
itself is the accidental result of the conflict of opposite and 
antagonistic errors: that a double error may enter into the 
8ame Process of reasoning, one of which compensates for and 
neutralizes the other; an error of excess for instance of 
a certain kind, along with an error of defect of the contrary 
kind; the joint operation and effect of both which under 
such circumstances is equivalent to no error at all. If some- 
thing of this kind should turn out to have hanpened in the 
present instance, it ought only to increase our admiration of 
that wiedom which has always 80 ordered the course of 
things that, in a matter of 8uch importance as the knowledge 
of the chronology of their own world, men should never be 
mistaken de facto, except through their own fault ; that is, 
either from their deliberate preference of any chronology as 
the true chronology of their proper s8ystem, to the chronology 
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of Scripture, or from their similar preference of any chrono- 
logy, which professed to be Scriptural, to that of the Hebrew 
Bible. | 

Thus much then having been premised, as no more than 
due to the wisdom of the Divine proceedings in this one 
regpect ; we observe in the next place, that the first and most 
necessary 8tep towards the solution of this problem of the 
true age of the world at the flood, the discovery that the 
chronology of Scripture itself, from the creation to the flood 
and from the flood to the Exodus at least, is not carried on 
in the zra mundana but in the #ra cyclica; this step is no 
800ner taken, and the first advance thereby apparently made 
towards the 80lution of the problem itself, than we find our- 
8lves involved by it in very great embarrassment and per- 
plexity. 

For let it be as8umed that on this principle both the «um 
total and the details of the numbers in Gen. v. are to be un- 
derstood of equable 80lar, or cyclical years; and: that the 
amount of 8uch years from Adam to the deluge is exactly 
1656. It is impossible that these 1656 cyclical years could 
be equivalent to more than 1655 mean natural or mean 
Julian years. The reader does not require to be told at the 
present stage of our work that, if the equable year loses one 
day on the mean natural or on the mean Juhan every four 
years, it loses an entire year in 1460 years: and that 1461 
equable or cyclical years are after all equivalent only to 1460 
mean natural or mean Juhan. If 8, though there might be 
1656 cyclical years between the creation and the deluge, 
there could not be more than 1655 mean natural or mean 
Julian. And this would involve a great difficulty. The true 
date of the flood is its date in the zxra mundana; and mn 
that ra it was and it must have been A. M. 1657. Yet on 
this principle it ought to have been A. M. 1656. And though 
the difference even in this case amounts only to one year, 
that makes no difference to the real difficulty of the case. 
One year less than the truth is no more admissible than any 
number of years : and Tape pupoy is just the same thing as 
Tapa no\v—in comparison of the simple truth. The real 
chronological characters of the year of the deluge in the zra 
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mundana agree only to A. M. 1657 : and no year to which 
they do not agree can posstbly be the true. 

In the next place ; we observe also that the method hi- 
therto employed by chronologers of reckoning up the specified 
intervals from the birth of one patriarch to that of another, 
and of assuming the 8um total, without qualification of any 
kind, as the exact measure of the interval from the creation 
to the deluge, is hable to this objection ; That it asxumes the 
gum total of these intervals as 1656 years complete, begin- 
ning A.M. 1 at a certain time, and ending A. M. 1657 at 
the 8ame time; and therefore it must asxume that the parts 
of which this 8um total 18 composed, the intervals of the 
Pzdogonia in each instance, begin and end at the same time 
alzo. Now what is this time? If the world was created at 
the vernal equinox, and the world was destroyed by the 
deluge at the vernal equinox ; 1t must be the vernal equinox. 
On this principle the intervals of the Pzdogonia begin and 
end 8uccessively at the vernal equinox : and though we could 
not deny that this was possible, nor that im an extreme 
case it might not even be admiss1ble ; yet we hope we may 
be permitted without offence to 8ay we do not consider it to 
be probable. 

For what would be implied im the contrary 8uppoition ? 
What but that the actual births of the ten individual patri- 
archs, who carry on the 8uccession of mundane time from 
the creation to the deluge, were 80 controlled and so ordered 
by the special providence of God, that each fell out as nearly 
as posslible at the vernal equinox? We would not venture 
to 8ay that this was impossible : God forbid ! Nothing could 
be conceived more possble, if the Deity himself is to be 8up- 
posed to have willed it. But 1t would assume such a series of 
extraordinary interpositions to bring about a certain end and 
purpose, that, without the authority of Scripture itself for 
the as8umption, or without demonstrative proof of the ne- 
cessity of s8uch interpositions to reconcile the facts of these 
births in each instance with other matters of fact, to which 
they could not be reconciled in any other way ; we still hope 
we $8hall be excused in 8aying that we cannot consider it to 
be probable ; and we hope also before we have done with this 
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gubject to prove that, as it is not probable, so neither is it 
NecessSary. 

But thirdly, when we reflect on the peculiarity of the 
icom of Scripture in reckoning current years as complete, 
we ehall see it would be only agreeable to this idiom to 
gpeak of every one of the intervals in these ten instances as 
80 many years complete, though s0ome of them in reality 
might be only 80 many years current or incomplete. 'This 
iom 18 80 peculiar that a day more than a certain number 
of years complete was liable to pass for another year current ; 
and to be reckoned accordingly. For example, if the actual 
interval from Adam to Seth had been only 129 years and one 
day ; 8till, by virtue of this idiomatic mode of speaking and 
reckoning in 8uch cages, it must have been represented as 
130 years: for the axiom of the Jews in 8uch cases always 
has been and still is, That the son of a day is the 8on of a 
year. 

Who then could undertake to assure us that, in ten cases 
of this description, not one was to be understood of a year 
less complete than the number which was actually specified ? 
and if not, that one year more at least than the absolute 
length of the interval from Adam to the flood might not get 
mto the supposed estimation of it according to the literal 
statements of Scripture? On which principle, if this abso- 
lute length, even 80 estimated and even in its proper #ra, was 
no more than 1656 years, in reality 1t might be no more 
than 1655 cyclical years; nor consequently more than 1654 
in the zra mundana : from which it would follow that the 
true year of the flood in the zra mundana, instead of being 
A. M.1656, much less A. M. 1657, could not have been earher 
than A. M.1655. 

But further ; if we compare Gen. vii. 6: © And Noah was 
8ix hundred years old, when the flood of waters was upon the 
earth ;”? with vii. 11 : © In the 8x hundredth year of Noah's 
hfe, im the second month, the seventeeth day of the month, 
the same day were all the foundations of the great deep 
broken up :”? we $hall see reason to conclude that, if Noal's 
8ix hundredth year did not begin on the first of the first 
month, it could not have come to an end before the seven- 
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teenth of the second month at least. But if we farther com- 
pare vii. 13: «© And it came to pass in the 8x hundredth and 
first year, in the first month, the first day of the month, the 
waters were dried up from off the earth :” though we cannot 
affirm it to be a necessary inference from these words, we 
may assert it to be an highly probable one, and spontane- 
ously 8uggested by the words themselves, That the years of 
the life of Noah are actually dated in Scripture from the first 
of the primitive Thoth ; or from some day very near to it. 

If 80, the interval from Gen. v. 28—32, and from thence 
to vii. 11, that is, from the birth of Noah to the beginning of 
the flood, which is spoken of as 600 years, and as it appears 
at first 8ight 600 complete, is in reality intended and is in 
reality to be understood of only 599 complete. And thus the 
entire interval of 1656 years from Adam to the deluge, which 
18 to be diminished one year in any case, in order to equate 
nominal equable annual time to real natural annual time, 
will require to be diminished Zwo years more, at least, be- 
cause of the idiom of Scripture in reckoning current years 
as complete ; one year between the birth of Adam and the 
birth of Noah ; and another, between the birth of Noah and 
the flood : 80 that from Gen. v. 3 to vii. 11, instead of 1656 
natural years from the vernal equinox to the vernal equinox 
again, there could not have been more after all than 1653 ; 
and the date of the deluge in the zra mundana, instead of 
being A. M. 1657, must have been A. M. 1654. 

Such 18 the difficulty connected with the true date of this 
event, as 800n as it comes to be known that it is reckoned by 
Scripture itself in the zra cyclica ; and that the true date, 
whatsoever it was, 1s first and properly to be referred to that 
ra. No one can deny that it is a real difficulty. No one 
we hope can object to our mode of stating it, that we have 
not ſairly represented it. But if we have neither mistaken 
nor mistated it; then it must be admitted to be a serious 
difficulty : and that, until it is explained in 80me manner or 
other, it is calculated to occagion no 8mall degree of per- 
plexity. 
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SECTION ITI.—On the explanation of the difficulty just 
pointed out. 

A bold and nnscrupulous criticism, but a rash and precipi- 
tate one, (and therefore necessarily a 8uperficial and ignorant 
one too,) instead of endeavouring to untie this knot, would 
probably propose to cut it at once; by asxuming more or 
less of corruption in the numbers of the sacred text from 
Gen. v. 8—vu. 11. But this is a mode of solving the diffi- 
culty, which we could not allow ourselves to adopt. We are 
persuaded that the numbers in the Hebrew text in these in- 
stances are the genuine numbers of inspiration. And this 
belief is fortified by the fact that, while the Samaritan, the 
Septuagint, and other editions of the sacred text different 
from the Hebrew, exhibit variations in their readings of 
these numbers, the Hebrew text exhibits none : the Hebrew 
text is 8till and always has been consistent with itself ; and 
as we are persuaded with the truth. 

Some other mode therefore of explaining the difficulty 
must be discovered if possble, instead of one 80 objection- 
able as this. And first of all it is to be observed that, what- 
80ever be the necessity under which we are laid of reconcu- 
ing the absolute 8xum of equable annual time, from Gen. v. 83 
to vii. 11, with the absolute 8xum of mean natural or of mean 
Julian; it does not concern both the extreme points of this 
interval, but only one of them. The last year of the interval 
must be the same, whether in the ra cyclica or in the era 
mundana ; viz. the year which confines on the year of the 
flood : for the year of the flood itself is fixed ; 1. e. A. M.1657 
im the zra mundana, and the corresponding year in the &ra 
cyclica, whatsoever that was. It must therefore concern the 
other extreme; the first of the 130 years between Adam 
and Seth, and what that was in the zera cyclica and in the 
ra mundana too. 

The question is consequently reducible to this is8ue ; 
Whether the first of these 130 years between Adam and 
Seth was both the first in the zxra mundana and the first 
in the ra cyclica? Now it could not have been the first 
in both ; for in that case these 1656 years in the zra cyclica 
must have been absolutely the same as the corresponding 
1656 in the zra mundana : since if each ended and began 
R 2 
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at the s8ame point of time, each must be both nominally 
and truly the 8ame; and that would be impossible : 1656 
cyclical years could never be the same as 1656 natural. It 
follows then that, if the first of these 130 years from Adam 
to Seth was reckoned from the beginning of the &ra cyclica, 
it could not be reckoned from the beginning of the zra mun- 
dana, But from what point of the zra mundana could 
it be reckoned, except from the first? From what point in 
the life of Adam was the age of Adam to be reckoned, but the 
first year of his existence itself? And what could the first 
year of the life of Adam be but the first year of the zra 
mundana too ? 

The answer to this question 1s the solution of the whole of 
the difficulty with which we are concerned in this instance. 
And the answer to that question which occurred to our mind 
at last is this : That, with a profound but most just and most 
philosophical distinction, the life of Adam, as it makes part 
of one and the 8ame chronological sxummary of the lives and 
deaths of the antediluvian patriarchs in general, is not reck- 
oned in Scripture from the epoch of the creation but from 
that of the fall. We call this a profound and recondite dis- 
tinction : for what else can it be, if it has escaped the most 
sharpsighted critics and commentators on Scripture, ever 
8ince there have been critics and commentators on Scripture 
Wl | at all? But we call it a just and philosoplical distinction 
- [Fl also ; a distinction as reasonable as it is profound : and we 
bl | think that, on reflection and consideration, our readers will 
ſo | deem it only right to call it 8 too. 

For according to what rule could the life and death of the 
first of the patriarchs in this chronological 8zummary of the 
lives and deaths of all be properly and consistently reckoned, 
different from that of the second, or that of the third, or that 
of any of the number down to the last? And what was the 
life and death of any of them, and the interval between, as 
measured by this common rule, but the natural term of 
human existence? And what is the natural term of human 
existence but something defined and prescribed by the same 
natural law in general ; either the law which held good be- 
fore the flood, or that which began to hold good after the 
flood, or that which holds good at present ? The particular 
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operation of this natural law at particular times may have 
been different : but the law itself in general has been always 
the same. 

Human existence then, in the natural sense of those terms, 
and as always subjected to a law of this kind, is something 
which must always have had a beginning; and something 
which after a time, after an interval of duration greater or 
less, must also have an end. It follows that the proper sub- 
Ject of life in this sense of human existence is the proper 
gubject of death also; and consequently that neither life nor 
death in this 8ense can be predicable of any thing but the 
proper 8ubject of a mortal existence. If there are any beings 
in nature which have not existed from all eternity, and yet 
are immortal from the law of their being itself ; 8uch beings 
must have begun to be, must have come into existence at a 
certain time : and 80 far their cage may not differ apparently 
from that of the proper 8ubject of a mortal existence too. 
But if 8uch beings, once brought into existence, are im- 
mortal, they can never die. Death can never be predicable 
of an existence like theirs, in the sense of a termination of 
life; and, fimite as that existence may be at one extreme, it 
cannot be 80 at the other. We beheve that the angels are 
guch beings. We believe that the angels are creatures of 
God as much as men; and that there was a time when even 
the angels were not yet in being, any more than men. We 
are ready and willing therefore to predicate the beginning 
of existence, in the sense of the beginning of life, of the 
angels as much as of men : but we cannot predicate the ter- 
mination of existence, that is, the end of hfe, in other words, 
death, of the angels, in the 8ame sense as of men. And, if 
there 1s properly speaking no 8nch thing as the death of an 
angel, neither can there properly s8peaking be any life, as 
necessarily connected with death : for life and death, as one 
oppoved to the other and the latter the privation of the 
former, are the two extremes of the same absolute interval 
of duration, which we call in this case existence; a dura- 
tion which is necessarily finite at both ends alike ; and as it 
had a time to begin 80 must have a time to end. Such an 
existence 1s a mortal existence. It is the proper existence of 
a gubject of mortality; of one who is born hoth to live and 
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to die*. An immortal existence, if it is a created one, must 
be finite at one extreme, as much as this: but it cannot be 
80 at the other. A subject of immortality therefore is not 
a proper subject of an existence like this ; an existence com- 
prehended between a begiuning, which we call life, and an 
end, which we call death; and measured or measurable by 
the interval from one to the other between. 

If Adam then himself was formed in a state and condition 
of being like that of the angels, destined to be immortal, not 
capable at least of coming to an end from the natural law 
of the being itself; his life, in the proper sense of the word, 
the life predicable of him just in the 8ame 8ense as of the 
rest of the patriarchs, could not be reckoned from the epoch 
of his creation. It must be reckoned from that of his Farr. 
Referred to the former, his existence was never intended 
to come to an end; and according to its natural law it 
never could have done 80: referred to the latter, if that was 
the epoch of his mortality also, however long it might con- 
tinue meanwhile, it must come to an end at last. This dis- 
tinction, as we have observed, is too profound and recondite 
to be all at once perceptible; yet too just and reasonable 
not to be recognised as 800n as it is pointed out. And such 
is the character of that book of books, which we term the 
Bible. The more it is 8tudied and the better it is under- 
8to0d, the more profound and the more philosophical it will 
appear. 

The discovery thus made of the true epock to which the 
years of the life of Adam are referred removes the difficulty 
which we are endeavouring to explain. We collect from it 
at once that, if there was only s8ome actual interval between 
the creation of Adam and the fall ; it must belong to a state 
and condition of his being which is left out of the account of 
his mortal existence, because it could not properly enter into 
it. It belonged to the zra of his immortality ; not to that 
which must be dated from the fall, the zra of his mortality. 
The question is therefore simply not whether there was such - 
an interval, (for the equation of equable annual time to mean 
natural or to mean Julian, from Gen. v. 3 to vii. 11, absolutely 
requires thus much,) but what was its length or duration ? 


* Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendet. 
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The conclusion to which we have come respecting the 
amount of the difference betweeri the absolute sum of cycli- 
cal time from Gen. v. 3 to vii. 11, and the smilar 8wm of 
natural or Julian from the creation to the flood, is s8ufficient 
to shew that it could not be less than one year : and even 
if it was no more than one, it would follow that the state of 
Paradise before the fall must have lasted one year at least. 
But we have 8aid enough also to prove that, instead of one 
year's difference in this amount, there might be two, and 
even three; in which case the state of Paradise must have 
lasted two or even three years also. We believe this latter 
to have been the real state of the case. We believe that 
there were really three years between the creation and the 
flood, which entered into the account of mundane time, but 
not into that of the life of Adam : from which we must infer 
that they made no part of his existence after the fall ; they 
belonged entirely to his existence before the fall : that is, 
they belonged not to the zra of mortality, dated from the 
beginning of the life of Adam in the 8ame sense as that of 
any other of the antediluvian patriarchs, but to the ra of 
immortality, dated from his creation, and from the beginning 
of that existence which at first was peculiar to him and in- 
tended to endure for ever. And the ra of this immortality 
being the proper duration of the paradisiacal s8tate of things ; 
if the former lasted three years the latter must have done 
80 too. 


SecTi0N I'V.—Chronology of the lives of the antediluvian pa- 
triarchs in the era cyclica and era mundana, according to 
the conclusions thus eslablished. 


The conclusion to which we have thus been gradually con- 
ducted, as we observed before =, is capable of being 8ubstan- 
tiated by various other considerations. But before we pro- 
ceed to do this, we think it desirable to make an end of this 
part of our 8ubject, which relates to the chronology of Gene- 
gs v. 8—vii. 11, by proposing this both in the ra cyclica and 
in the zra mundana, arranged in conformity to the distinc- 
tion which we have just established ; viz. that three years 
enter into the 8um of mundane time from the creation to the 
a Supra, sect. i. p. 22%. 
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deluge, which do not enter into the 8zum of cyclical from 
Gen. v. 8. to vii. 11. This distinction being once under- 
sto0d, nothing is eavter than to accommodate one to the 
other, and both to Scripture. 


Chronology of Gen. v. 3-vii. 11: vii. 13 : in the Ara cyclica 
and in the Ara mundana. 


| | | 

Patriarchs | _ | Cyelies ——_ Kon | Midnight 

| i Adam ....-- | | 4 | Thoth 6 4 | Apr. 30 

| i | Seth ; 130 | 134 | Thoth 1 134 | Mar. 24 

| ii | Enos........ | 105 | 239 | Thoth 1 239 | Feb. 26 
iv | Cainan...... | go | 329 i; Thoth i 329 | Feb. 4 

| v | Malaleel z0 | 39y | Thoth 1 399 | Jan. 19 

| vi Javed ...--- Gs | 464 | Thoth 1 464 | Jan. 3 

| vii | Enoch ...... 162 | 626 | Thoth 1 625 | Nov. 25 

viii | Methugselah .. 64 | 690 | Thoth x " 689 | Nov. 9 

| ix | Lamech .... 187 | 877 | Thoth 1 876 | Sep. 24 

'x | Noah ...... 182 | 1059 | Thoth 1 | 1058 ' Aug 12 

| Sum collected 74s | 1055 | | 

| | 599, 599 | 599 | 

- Year of the deluge, | | 

| 600th year of Noah | 1654 | 1658 | Thoth x | 1657 Mar. 20 

| | E1:.-4 I | 

| Year of the decent | | | 

| from the ark, | | | ; 

| Gorst year of Noah | 1655 | 1659 | Thoth 1 | 1658 Mar. 20 


It will be observed that we have introduced no change 
into the numbers of Scripture, as represented in this scheme, 
except at Genesis v. 21 ; the interval specified from the birth 
of Enoch to that of Methuselah ; and in the absolute num- 
ber of years from the birth of Noah to the flood. In every 
other instance we have retained the numbers of the sacred 
text; and we have reckoned them, (as that too appears to 
reckon,) as years complete. It is to be considered that in 
each of these cases the patriarch is 8aid to have hved 80 many 
years before he begat his 8on, not before the b+rth of his 8on; 
and that would imply a difference of nine or fen months in 
each instance between the interval specified and the truth, 
understood of the birth; and a difference in defect of the 
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trath. In our opinion the ambiguity thus occasioned is ob- 
viated by reckoning the specified intervals, in every case but 
that one which we have excepted, (the interval from the birth 
of Enoch to that of Methuselah,) as years complete. 

There was a famous question in former times which occa- 
goned the Fathers no little perplexity ; viz. What became of 
the patriarch Methuselah during the year of the flood? The 
authors of the Septuagint version, or, if not they, those who 
first tampered with the dates of the Hebrew text, and with 
the rest of that text, and brought both into the state in 
which they appear in the Septuagint version, 80 managed the 
matter, probably without intending any 8uch absurdity, as 
to make Methuselah outlive the flood 14 or 15 years®: and 
when this was discovered to be the cage, the Fathers, most 
of whom received the Greek version of the ancient Scriptures 
with implicit deference and respect, were much at a loss to 
account for it. For they well knew that Methuselah was 
not one of the eight who only passed the year of the deluge 
in the ark: yet by what means he had been enabled to 
gurvive it without being there Scripture did not explain, and 
they could not tel]. 

We have alluded to this question of ancient times, not in 
order that any of onr readers should thereby be tempted to 
smile at the apparent credulity of the Fathers ; the s81mplicity 
of whose faith in spite of any appearance of difficulty to the 
contrary, and their absolute submission of their own reason 
and of their own ideas of what was or was not probable, what 
was or was not possible, to what they considered to be the 
positive as8urance of Scripture, are infinitely more to be 
commended, more worthy of Christians, and more to be 
imitated, than that captious and irreverent spirit of modern 
rationalism, falsely 80 called, which cavils at every thing even 
in Scripture, and demands a reason for every thing, and mll 
not give inspiration itself credit for the s1mplest and plainest 
truths, if they do not fall in with its own prejudices. This 


b Reliquie Sacre, ii. 242-244. Anno- $. 48: Augustin, Opp. iii. 380 A—B. 
tationes in Africani Chronica, v. (Cf. Quzstiones ad Gen. 1. Quezstio u. : Hie- 
127.1. 5.): Origen, Selecta in Genesim, ronymus, ii. 512 ad med. Queestiones 
Opp. ii. 30 F—31. B. : Eusebius apud Hebraice, In Genesim : Chronicon 
Syncellum, i i. 35. 1. 20. Cf. 215. L 19: Paschale, i. 36. 179—37, 11. 

Ambrose, i. 1332 E, in Lucam, Lib. ui. 
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child-hke simplicity of faith, of all the dispositions of the 
human mind, is the most acceptable to God. The contrary 
gpirit of the wrangler, the camvller, the pseudo-rationalist and 
pseudo-philosopher, is of all the most odious and offensive to 
him : as in those who call themselves Christians, and who 
profess to receive the Bible, even to our apprehensions, it is 
the most inconsistent and most unbecoming. Our object is 
merely to shew that to meddle with Scripture, either in the 
hope of mending it, or to answer any other unscriptural 
purpose, is a dangerous thing ; which will expose itself by 
gome reductio ad absurdum at last: and also to make it 
appear, by this memorable instance of the case of Methuselah, 
(which the admirers of the Septuagint chronology in prefer- 
ence to the Hebrew for the most part have studiously kept 
out of 8ight,) that it was not 80 easy and obvious a matter to 
arrange the lives and deaths of these patriarchs in general 
on any principle but that of the truth, so that Methuselah, 
the longest liver of them all, should neither die before his 
time, nor yet survive the deluge, nor yet be left to perish 
along with the ungodly world of his contemporaries. 

Now it 1s asserted< that Methuselah survived the birth 
of Lamech, (strictly the time of begetting Lamech,) 782 
years. And Lamech having been born zra cyc. 877, reckon 
on 781 years complete from that date, and you come to 
era cyclica 1658, the year of the flood in that zra. We 
are at liberty to asxume, (until the contrary can be proved to 
have been the case,) that Methuselah was born some time 
between Thoth 1 zera cyclica 1658, March 20 A. M. 1657, and 
the day of the entrance of Noah mto the ark, 40 days later, 
Phaophi 10, April 284: and that he died and was buried 
between these extremes too : consequently after his 969th 
birthday, A. M. 1657 : which is all that is necessary to justify 
the language of Scripture with respect to his age at his 
death. 


c Gen. v. 26. d vii. 4, 11. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Confirmation of the conclusion respecting the duration of 
the Paradisiacal state by other proofs. 


SECTION I. —Arguments a priori; tradition, a golden age, 

and the reason of the thing. 

The conclusion at which we have thus arrived concerning 
the duration of the state of Paradise is the discovery of a 
truth long concealed, and strictly a secret or mystery ; 
hitherto, no doubt for the wisest reasons, kept from becom- 
ing prematurely known, yet now, no doubt for similar rea- 
gons, permitted to become known. And yet it is one of 
those discoveries, which having once been made excite our 
gurprige and astonisghment more at their not having been 
made 80oner, than at their coming to hght at last : 80 rea- 
80nable, 80 probable, 80 obvious do they appear, the moment 
they are comprehended. 

For what was more naturally to be expected beforehand 
than that a state of things, 8uch as we mean by the economy 
of Paradise, devised and planned by Infinite Goodness of its 
own free will, carried into effect and executed by Almighty 
Power, the ordinance and appointment of goodness and wis- 
dom and power, without bound or limit, acting in concert, 
should answer the end and purpose intended by it, and proper 
for it and in character with it, for a certain length of time at 
least? What was less probable than that 1t should be found 
to have passed away, the moment it came into existence ; 
and to have been succeeded by a totally different constitution 
and state of things? without any trial however brief, without 
any realization or actual experience of ought which creative 
goodness and wisdom and power had conspired to degign and 
establish prior to this. Paradise on that principle must have 
been an untimely, however sweet and lovely a birth ; not 
more lovely than shortlived and transient : and, what is more, 
designed by its Author itself from the first to be $0. 
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Again, That the tradition of an age of innocence, of a 
felicitous and golden period, when heaven and earth were in 
happy communion, and man walked with God and conversed 
with angels; when there was no physical evil, because there 
was yet no moral; no want nor privation, no 8orrow nor 
suffering, because no sin; that a tradition to this effect has 
lingered among mankind, that it has made part of the 
popular faith, that it has inspired the dream of the poet in 
every nation, that the gravest and most philosophical have 
gone hand in hand with the common people in this belief, 
that Socrates and Plato were as fully convinced of it as 
Homer and Hesiod : no one perhaps will deny. But what 
we demand could be the origin, or what the foundation of 
this tradition, except the scriptural fact of the paradisiacal 
state of things? And how could that serve to explain it, or 
how could that lay a foundation for it, if Paradise itself, as a 
real, a substantial, an actual state of things, never had any 
existence? What could the first of the children of men know 
of that state, except from their first parents Adam and Eve? 
And what could Adam and Eve have to tell their children 
of a state, of which even they themselves never had any 
actual experience? if Paradisge had been even to them no 
more than a morning dream, a waking vision, presented to 
their eyes for a moment and then for ever withdrawn ? of 
which they might be 8aid to have known scarcely more than 
Moses of the promised land, and © of that goodly mountain 
even Lebanon,” which he was permitted indeed to see at a 
distance from the top of Pisggah, but on which he was not 
permitted himself to set foot. 

Again, It seems absolutely necessary that our first Dm 
Adam and Eve, should be supposed to have continued for a 
longer or a shorter time in the actual possession and actual 
enjoyment of that state of being, and of every thing belong- 
ing to it, for which and in which they were actually created 
at first, if for no other reason, yet at least for this ; That they 
might know from their own experience of both states, both 
that in which they were at first created and that to which they 
found themselves condemned at last, what it was which they 
had lost, and what it was which they had got in its 8tead ; not 
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too by virtue of any arbitrary act of their Creator, but solely 
as the just punishment of their own disobedience and of their 
own transgresson. 

These considerations, and 8uch as these, we are persuaded 
will not be without their use, in preparing the way for the 
ultimate confirmation of the same presumption by argu- 
ments of a different kind. Reasonings a priori can never 
decide a question of fact ; but they may contribute to render 
it probable. They may make it no longer surprising that that 
should turn out to be real at last, which was only agreeable 
to the most reazonable expectation which could be formed 
concerning it beforehand. We will now however proceed to 
the statement of some arguments to the same effect, of a 
different kind. 


Section II.—On the inference deducible from the birth of 
Cain and Abel; and from the silence of Scripture concerning 
the meaning of the name of Abel. 


The birth both of Cain and of Abel is historically related 
i its proper order of time<. Nor can there be any doubt 
that Cain was the first born s8on of Adam and Eve; and that 
Abel was the rext to him: and that their third 8on (the 
next at least after the death of Abel, as appears from the 
name given him itself!) must have been Seth. 

Now this being the case, it must be admitted to be some- 
thing remarkable that Adam should be 8aid to have begotten 
a gon, © in his own likeness after his images,” which 8on it 
appears was Seth; and yet that no similar observation 
Should be found premised either to the birth of Cain® at 
first or to that of Abel' afterwards. For were not both Cain 
and Abel, it might be demanded, as much the children of 
Adam as Seth ? Were not both begotten after his image and 
in his likeness as well as Seth? and both before Seth too ? 
Why then is this particular explanation premised to the birth 
of his third son, and not to that of his second or of his 
first ? 

In answer to this queztion, we do not scruple to declare 
our opinion that, couid this have been said with truth either 
of the birth of Cain or of that of Abel, it would have been 
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said. But this too is one of those profound and hitherto 
concealed but still most just and most necessary distinctions, 
which are to be found in Scripture; and this ailence of 
Scripture, concerning that image and hikeness of the nature 
of Adam in which Cain and Abel were really begotten, 1s 
more expressive than any explanation itself could have been. 

All commentators are agreed that by the actual hkeness 
and image, in which Seth is 8aid to have been begotten and 
in which he must be supposed to have been born, human 
nature, 8uch as it became de facto in consequence of the fall, 
and 8uch as it has been ever since, must be understood : the 
nature of mortality, the nature of infirmity, the nature of 
necessary and inherent tendency to sin; in one word, (what 
Gen. vi. 3 designates it,) the nature of rLEsn. It is the 
nature in all respects opposed to that which Adam himgelf 
derived from the Author of his own existence® ; which also 
Scripture describes as after the hkeness and in the image of 
God]. 

Now this nature of flesh, it is evident, could not by natural 
descent and transmission at least have been communicated 
either to Cain or to Abel, if they were both born during the 
continuance of the state of paradise and of the state of inno- 
cence; though it must make a part of the penal conse- 
quences of Adam's transgression, and it would only be 
agreeable to the rule and analogy of the Divine proceedings 
in that respect throughout, that the loss of the original per- 
fection of his nature by the father should be shared by both 
his 80ns. 

If then the 8exes were formed for each other from the first; 
if marriage was instituted in paradise itself; if the command 
«to be fruitful and multiply and to replenish the earth =,” 
was given from the first; and if the state of paradise itself 
lasted three years ; no one can deny that it is in the highest 
degree probable that one or both of the first two children of 
Adam and Eve would be born during the continuance of that 
state : and that the nature inherited by them from Adam, 
by natural descent, must have been the nature proper for 
that state. If thus much at least would be probable even of 
Abel, it must be still more probable of Cain. 

k Gen. i. 26, 27. | Cf. Col. iii. 10: 1 Cor. xi. 79. m Gen. i. 28: ii. 18—24. 
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There 1s yet 8omething more to be remarked on the Scrip- 
tural account of these births. In the case of Cain, the name 
given him at his birth is explained "; in the case of Abel it is 
not ®. The name of Cain it appears was given him by Eve his 
mother at the time of his birth ; and it was intended to imply 
that © she had gotten a man from the Lord.” So at least it 
s' rendered in our English version. The name is derived 
from a verb which means to get, to acquire, to become pos- 
888ed of any thing ; like «exrho0au in Greek as opposed to 
xrao0ai, We question however whether the words of Eve 
are not more properly to be rendered, © I have gotten a man 
For the Lord.” The name appears to us to have been dic- 
tated by a mixed feeling and impulse ; maternal affection, as 
first quickened into life and being by the first birth of a 8on, 
yet sublimed and refined by devotion, and by gratitude to the 
only true Author even of such a gift; a mixture of feelings - 
worthy of paradise and of the state of innocence itself. For 
the words will thus imply that she had gotten a man child in- 
deed, (to a mother the most precious of gifts,) from the Lord, 
but also © for the Lord ;? a man child who might be returned 
to him, by being dedicated to him as one of his future wor- 
shippers. 

With regard to the name of Abel, the silence of Holy Writ 
is truly significant. It smply tells us, © She again bare his 
brother Abel :? but there is no imposition of a name in his 
instance on record, nor any explanation of the name by which 
he was nevertheless known to have been called. And yet no 
one, who knows the meaning of this name, will say that it 
was not remarkable; and that a priori it was not likely to 
be explained. 

This meaning does not appear in the English version ; but 
in the Hebrew it does. In that language the meaning of 
Abel is vanity. It is derived from a verb which denotes to 
be vain. It is 8ynonymous with breath or vapour ; the lightest 
and most unsubstantial of substances. It is apphed meta- 
phorically to any thing of a kindred nature; to any thing 

n Gen. iv. 1. O iv. 2. with thee. Compare also Exod. xxii. 
P The preposition is eth : a very ge- 25. (24 in the Hebrew) where it has 
neral and often ambiguous particle. the s8ense of ** unto,” Lev. xvi. 16, 


Compare however Gen. vi. 14: Rooms where also it has the sense of **for 
for the ark; and 19, for thee, instead of them,” rather than ©* among them.” 
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notoriously unreal, or fleeting and transitory. An idol, of 


_ which St. Paul tells us emphatically, it is absolutely nothing 


at all, absolutely a nonentity 9, in the Hebrew idiom is Abel 
«ar Efoxnv. 

Gesenius and others would explain the imposition on Abel 
of a name like this, denoting transitoriness or shortness of 
continuance, by the fact of his untimely end ; and could we 
gupPose the name to have been firs! given him after his death, 
that explanation might perhaps be admissible. But who can 
guppose that? Yet who, on the other hand, will suppose that 
Eve could have given him this peculiar name, with a presen- 
timent, or rather with a certain conviction and assurance, of 
his untimely end, from the moment of his birth ? We are per- 
suaded that a better explanation of the reason of the name 
than this is to be found. 

' If the 8tate of paradise lasted three years, the birth of Cain 
may very probably be asxumed A.M. 1 or A.M. 2; and the 
conception at least, if not the birth, of Abel before the tern- 
nation of the paradisiacal state, and before the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from paradise. Let it be conceded then as 
probable that Abel might be 8till in bis mother's womb, at 
the time of that expulsion, yet born not long after. 

No one requires to be reminded that the proper and pecu- 
har punishment denounced upon Eve over and above what 


 8he was destined to share with Adam, for her peculiar and 


exclusive part in the first act of transgression, was the pain 
of childbirth ; the pain of travail or parturition”. It is rea- 
8onably to be presumed that the propriety of this sentence 
was never more fully realized in the subsequent personal ex- 
perience of any daughter of Eve from that day to this, than 
in the first experience of Eve herself; and if that was the 
case at the birth of Abel, we put it to the judgment and com- 
mon 8ense of any of our readers, whether, when thus taught 
by her personal experience the change in her condition for 
the worse; when thus made to feel the true nature and ex- 
tent of the penalty to which she was thenceforward con- 
demned ; and when contrasting the circumstances of the 
birth of Abel with those of the birth of Cain ; it would be 
any thing extraordinary, any thing improbable, that she 


q 1 Cor. viii. 4. r Gen. iii. 16: cf. 2 Tim. ii. 14, 15. 
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should give this first 8on of her sorrows the significant name 
of Abel? a name far more significant than the name of 
Ben-oni, which one of the daughters of Eve, under circum- 
stances 8omewhat the same, would have imposed on the son 
of her 8orrows too. 

We leave others to their own opinion of this explanation. 
To us it appears to be the true one, both of the name itself 
and of the silence of Scripture concerning it. The real 
meaning of this name might be known to Moses ; but it is 
clear that it could not have been explained without leading 
to disclosures which probably at that time were premature. 
It did not at least 8eem good to the Spirit which guided the 
pen of Moses that it should be explained; and therefore his 
pen was withheld from any 8uch explanation. 


Section III.—Tmportance of the particular Julian term .of 
April 5 in the proceedings connected with the economy of 
the scheme of human redemption. 


In all the proceedings relating to the economy of the 
scheme of redemption, which have heen left upon record at- 
tached to their proper times and s8easons, if there is any one 
date, which appears to have been considered of more 1im- 
portance than another, and paramount to all the rest, it is 
this particular Julian term of April 5. On April 5, in its 
proper year, the covenant of grace with Abraham was 80- 
lemnly ratified ; on April 5, as the set time purposely ap- 
pointed for his birth, in its proper year too, Isaac was born ; 
on Apnl 5, 33 years afterwards, he was offered in sacrifice 
by Abraham, as a type of the 8acrifice of Jesus Christ ; on 
Apnl 5, im the year of the Exodus, the first lamb for the 
Pass8over was 8olemnly 8et apart; on the 5th of April at last, in 
the true year of the Nativity, our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
was born; and on April 5, in the true year of the Passion, 33 
years also after, as I8aac had been, Jesus Christ was offered 
in sacrifice too. 

Among these coincidences the two last are those which 
explain the importance attached to this particular day from 
the first. Every thing else, however remarkable m itself, 
and however closely connected with the plan and economy of 
VOL. IT. S 
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the scheme of redemption, which was done and transacted on 
this day, was 80 because the Birth and the Passion of Jesus 
Christ were destined to happen on this day. But what is the 
ground of the connection between this day in particular and 
the Birth and the Passion of Jesus Christ? That is the real 
question which we have to answer. That 1s the 8ecret or mys- 
tery which we have to explain if possble: if it be proper at 
least, or if it be permitted us, to attempt to explain it at all. 

It is no unreasonable asxumption that even in this case 
this question could never be answered, nor this secret ever 
be discovered, without going back to the beginning of things; 
and without taking into account the possible circumstances 
of the first act of transgression itself, which laid the founda- 
tion of this whole scheme and economy, 80 complicated in 
its details, 80 diversified in its circumstances, 80 gradual in 
its development ; the entire and complete execution of which 
in all its parts required and still requires nothing less than 
the entire duration of mundane time itself. If the fifth of 
April was the date of this first act of transgresson, if the 
fifth of April was the date of the fall, if the fifth of April was 
the date of the judgment of all the parties concerned in that 
act of transgresson, if the fifth of April was the date of the 
promise of the future seed, who should undo the effects of 
that act in due time and bruise the head of the serpent ; 
there would be sufficient in these coincidences, even to our 
own apprehension of what was probable, and what was con- 
8istent, and what was to be expected, to determine both the 
Birth of Jesus Christ at one time, and his Passon at another, 
at last to this one day. 

Let us as8ume then that A.M. 4 B.C. 4001, being the close 
of the paradisiacal state of things, must also have been the 
year of the fall. In that year the Domimical Letter was 
G F: consequently April 5 was the feria sexta. Now it is 
certain that our Lord suffered on the feria 8ezta, and on this 
day April 5 too. And this is explained, if the date of the 
fall, and the date of the first promise of a deliverer from the 
effects of the fall, who nevertheless must accomplish that 
deliverance only by suffering, was April 5 and the feria s8exta 
too. It has been the tradition of the Christian church from 
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a very early period, (to the fact of which we have the testi- 
mony even of Irenzeus 5, one of the oldest of the fathers, and 
we may add, one of the most sensible and judicious too,) 
that our Lord suffered, to undo the effects of the fall, on the 
s8ame day of the week on which the fall itself took place. 
And this tradition would thus appear to have been always 
founded in truth. 


SECTION I'V.—Change of the calendar reckoning at the 
; Exodus. 
We have already had occasion to explain the matter of 
fact, relating to the change of the calendar reckoning of an- 
nual time for the particular use and observance of the peo- 


ple of Israel, 14 days before the date of the Exodus itself, 


April] 10 at midnight or 800n after; that is, to March 27 at 
midnight, according to the rule of the Julian calendar, B. C. 
1560. It is now the proper time to inquire (with all 8ub- 
mis810n and reverence) into the probable reasons of the 
change 80 made at this juncture of circumstances ; if any 
8uch may be discoverable. 

Now when the fact is known that the first tenth day of 
the first month, according to this new calendar reckoning of 
annual time, by virtue of the change 80 made, was necessarily 
determined to the Julian April 5 ; we cannot heaitate to infer 
from this fact itself that the change was made and at this 
particular time in order that this coincidence might take 
place; in order that the tenth day of the first month in this 
new style might coincide with April 5. But what was the 
reason which made 1t necessary that the tenth of this month 
Should comcide with April 5? The lambs for the first pass- 
over, the passover first appointed at the s8ame time also, the 
pas8over which was destined to effect the deliverance from 
Egypt, were commanded to be taken up and to be 8et apart 
on this day too. These first lambs, 80 appointed and 80 set 
apart for the first purpose of that kind, were typical of the 


8 Irenzeus, v. xxiii. 435- 9-23. Cf. produced supra, Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. 
Ephraim Syrus, Opera, iti. 604 D. E. xv, Art. xiii. p. 119; an apocryphal work 
De Diversis, Sermo ii. Also Chryso- indeed, but of undoubted antiquity. In 
stom, tom. vi : In Samaritanam, 412.C. this the fall, as we have $seen, was ac- 
Here it is proper to remind the reader tually dated on April 5. 
of the extract from the Vita Adami, 
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true paschal lamb, if ever any after them were 80. If the 
true paschal lamb was destined to be born in due time, and 
to be set apart for the great paschal sacrifice, on this day, 
April 5 ; it was only consistent that the first lambs for the 
first passover, each in its typical capacity, should be first set 
apart on this day too. 

The 19th day of the 8eventh month of the old calendar at 
this time having been constituted the first day of the first 
month of the new ; this first day of the first month of the 
new calendar B. C. 1560 bore date March 26 at 18 bours, or 
March 27 at midnight; and the tenth of that month bore date 
Apnl 4 at 18 hours, or April 5 at midnight. Let us call this 
first month Nisan. If we go forward from the firs: Nisan, 
that of B. C. 1560, to the 1557th, that of B. C. 4, (the year of 
the Nativity,) we find the first of Nisan then too bearing date 
March 27 at 18 hours; and the tenth on April 5 at 18 hours. 
Nor can any one 8ay that this coincidence also might not be 
present to the mind of the Deity, when the change of style 
was appointed at the Exodus; nor that one final end of the 
change itself might not be that Nisan 10 at the Exodus, mu- 
tatis mutandis, might answer to Nisan 10 at the Nativity, and 
both to April 5. 

Still the comcidence in this mstance is not complete : for 
Nisan-10 at the Exodus was bearing date strictly April 4 at 
18 hours; and Nisan 1 March 26 at 18 hours, not March 27 at 
18 hours. But if we go back to A. M.4 B. C. 4001, and 8up- 
pose April 5 that year dated fram midmight, or April 4 at 
18 hours, to represent Nian 10; then March 26, at 18 hours, 
or March 27 at midnight, becomes immediately the repre- 
sentative of Nisan 1. And this establishes a perfect coinci- 
dence between the Nisan of B. C. 1560 and the Nisan of 
A. M.4 B. C. 4001; which would explain the correction of 
the primitive calendar made at the Exodus, and the final end 
contemplated by it. Every one now must allow it to be pro- 
bable, that this change in the reckoning of annual time was 
purposely made, in order to bring the Nisan of the Exodus to 
a 8tate of entire and total agreement with the Nisan, 8uch as 
we have supposed, of A. M. 4 B. C. 4001. 
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SecTION V.—Duration of the personal ministry of our Lord. 


Great difference of opinion has always existed on this par- 
ticular question of the duration of the personal ministry of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, from the time when he entered upon 
it, by openly as8uming his proper character of the expected 
Messiah, to the time when he consummated the end and 
purpose of his ministry 1tself by his death and passion. It 
is well known that it has sometimes been reckoned at one 
year, Sometimes at two years, 8ometimes at three, 8ometimes 
at four: and not merely mm modern times and among the 
learned at present, but in ancient times too. 

The oldest indeed and the most authentic tradition on this 
point, that which approaches the nearest to the apostolical 
times themselves, and that which is supported by the most un- 


exceptionable testimony, never represented it at more or less 


than three years. Three years too is the length of the period 
prescribed beforehand for it by the prophecy of the seventy 
weekst: and this is the length which results from the Gos- 
pel history itself, rightly understood, rightly arranged, and 
rightly harmonized with itselfs. 

From the first passover attended by our Lord in his pro- 
per character of the Messias, April 9 A. D. 27, to the pass- 
over at which he suffered, April 5 A. D. 30, from Nisan 14 
coincident with April 9 to Nisan 14 coincident with Apml 5, 
the inter'::1, measured by annual lunar time, was three years 
complete; measured by 8olar or Juhan, from April 9 to 
April 5, it was four days less than three years complete. If 
however we date the first open as8umption and the first 
overt assertion of his proper character, on this occasion it- 
8lf, with the day of the cleansing of the temple A. D. 27 ; 
we have 8een reason to conclude that that day was Nisan 10, 
April 5 itself *: 80 that from Nisan 10 in this year, April 5, 
the proper beginning of his personal ministry, to Nigan 14 
A. D. 30, April 5 also, its proper termination, the interval in 
8olar or Julian time was actually three years complete. 


t Vide our Dissertations. Diss. xiii. ral, and Prologomena, cap. iv. 171 8qq. 
vol. i. 451 89q.: App. Supplement to x Dissertations. Diss. xii. vol. 1. 
IS8. xv. and App. Diss. xix: vol. iv. 405 : xxxix. vol. iii. 105 : iv. 239 89q: 
259 8949. Prologomena, cap. iv. p. 190: Harmo- 
u See our own Dissertations in gene- nia, pars secunda, $ xi. 
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The personal ministry of our Lord is not to be dated from 
his birth, April 5 Nisan 10, B. C. 4, but from this first as- 
gumption of his proper character, exactly 30 years after; at 
the full age of a master or teacher, as the Jews of those times 
reckoned it ; and at the acme of the perfection of human na- 
ture itself in both its constituent parts? ; Nisan 10 April 5 
A. D. 27. It is from this time not from that of his birth 
that we must date the beginning of his day ; and from its 
beginning to its end that we must estimate the exact limits 
and measure of his day*; the time from which he began to 
appear as Messiah the Leader®, as the Shiloh of ancient pro- 
phecy, as the 8son of man, as the 8eed of the woman, as the 
Second Adam : bearing his share and more than his share for 
this prescribed period of time of the common evils of our 
common humanity ; its ' moral and phymcal grievances, its 
trials and temptations, its privations and wants, its pains 
and afflictions, its 8orrows and griefs ; every thing in short 
but its ms: and all, to recover to our fallen nature that 
birthright of immortality which it once indeed possessed in 
the person of Adam, but had long forfeited also, as it might 
Seem for ever, in the person of Adam hkewise. 

The question may often have occurred to 8erious and re- 
flecting minds, why the duration of the personal ministry of 
our Lord was limited in s&uch and such a manner? not why 
it was limited in 8ome manner, but why in oze manner more 
than another? Why it was confined to one year, (if that was 
its actual length,) and not extended to two? or why it 
should have been restricted to three years, if that was actu- 
ally the case, and to neither more nor less than three? Such 
questions might naturally occur to minds imprest with a full 
and entire conviction that in a case of this kind nothing was 
to be considered contingent and accidental, nothing arbitrary 
or positive; nothing to have been done without the gravest 


y On this subject, 8ee our Disserta- 
tions also: Diss. xi. vol. i. 367-380. 

Z See John viii. 56. (cf. ii. 4.) His 
day in this sense is to be distinguished 
from his hour — a particular part of 
that day, the close of it, the term ap- 
propriated to his suffering more par- 
ticularly : Matt. xxvi. 18 : 45: John 
vu. 30: viii. 20: xii. 23: 27: xW. 1: 


xvi. 2. 4. 32 : xvii. 1: Mark xiv. 35: 
41: Luke xxii. 53. See our Diss. iii. 
10: iv. 399, On this point als ee 
our Exposition of the prophecy of the 
seventy weeks. 

a See our Dissertations, vol. iv. 355, 
356. App. Supplement to Diss. xv. 
&c. 
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and most sufficient reasons. And in answer to 8uch ques- 
tions we might conceive sundry explanations, and might pro- 
pose divers conjectures of our own ; but it is certain that we 
never could know the truth without an express revelation ; 
nor ever even have divined it with tolerable assurance of cer- 
tainty if the Divine wisdom had not allowed the duration of 
the paradigiacal state of things too to come to light. 

But when we have good grounds for supposing that the 
duration of the state of things prior to the fall was three 
years, and three years only ; it ceases to be a mystery any 
longer why the duration of our Lord's personal ministry 
Should have been three years also, and only three. It is the 
uniform testimony of the Christian Scriptures that our Lord 
was the © second Adam®Y;” and that as in the first Adam all 
have died, 80 in the 8econd Adam shall all be made alive 
again. In other words, the gift of immortality forfeited in 
the first Adam 1s recovered in the 8econd. We may perceive 
then in these two dispensations, that of the state of things 
before the fall, and that of the Christian ministry, an exact 
analogy ; a perfect counterpart of the principal circumstances 


of the one to those of the other : a first Adam, and a 8econd 


Adam: the first Adam of the earth, the s8econd Adam the 
Lord from heaven : the first Adam, formed for immortality, 
the 8econd Adam, the heir of immortality itself ; three years 
immortal existence of the first Adam, three years mortal ex- 
istence of the second Adam ; immortality lost in those three 
years, recovered in these; the same day the date of the loss and 
the date of the recovery : the 8ame day the end of the im- 
mortal existence of the first Adam and of the mortal existence 
of the 8econd : the forme? the epoch of mortality to the na- 
tural geed of the first Adam, the latter the epoch of immor- 
tality to the 8piritual 8eed of the second Adam. The com- 
pariszon might be drawn out to a still greater number of 
points of rezemblance. But these are sufficient for our pur- 
pose at present. The reflections of the reader will supply 
the rest. 

It must cease after this to appear surprising that this day, 
the 5th of April, the date of the original act of transgresion 
B. C. 4001 and the day of its expiation A. D. 30, should 


b Rom. v. 14: 1 Cor. xv. 45. 48. 
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turn out to be also the date of every thing in the whole his- 
tory of time, and of the dealings of God with man since the 
fall, the most closely connected with both these things, which 
has ever happened ; the date of the first sacrifice ever offered 
in faith, the sacrifice of Abel the righteous ; the date of the 
covenant of promise or covenant of grace concluded with 
Abraham ; the date of the birth of Isaac; the date of the 
8acrifice of Isaac; the date of the first tenth of Nisan and of 
the designation of the first paschal lambs in Egypt. The 
true ground of surprise would be the discovery that the case 
was otherwise : that any of the facts which we have men- 
tioned came to pass in its proper order of time, and with 
the s8ame ultimate reference to the facts of the Christian 
history, and yet not on this day. 

Let us be permitted to observe too that, after this proof of 
the connection between the duration of our Lord's personal 
ministry, and that of the state of Paradise, the question con- 
cerning that duration, which has occagioned 80 much differ- 
ence of opinion, ought to be considered as 8et at rest. It 
must now appear that even the duration of our Lord's per- 
8onal ministry was dependent on something else ; and that 
Something the term and duration of the state of Paradise ; 
that the former was limited to three years because the latter 
had been 80 before it ; that s&uch is the connection between 
these two things, separated as they were by an interval of 
four thousand years asunder, that, the moment this connec- 
tion comes to be known, the fact of either of them is an in- 
fallible argument of the other : and could we suppose it to 
have been known, before the actual coming of our Lord, that 
the 8tate of Paradise had lasted three years, it must have 
been inferrible from that fact only that his personal ministry 
when he did appear would last three years also. And in like 
manner 8upposing it known to us, from the facts of his per- 
sonal history itself 8mce his appearance, that his ministry 
lasted three years, we should be justified in arguing from 
that fact alone that the state of Paradise must have lasted 
three years also. 
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- Sxgction VI.—On the era of immortality and the era of mor- 
 tality, in Scripture; and on the date of the expulsion from 
Paradise. F 


It 18 a corollary reaulting from the above reasonings and 
conclugions that Scripture recognises a double ra in mun- 
dane time in connection with human existence on the earth ; 
an ra of immortality, dated on the first day of creation 
April25 A. M. 1 B. C. 4004; and an ra of mortality, dated 
on the day of the fall April 5 A. M. 4 B. C. 4001. 

The fact of this distinction, if we have not been altogether 
miastaken in our preceding inferences, cannot be denied : and 
the fact being admitted, a certain appearance of anomaly 
prima facie 8eems to be involved in it, amounting to this ; 
That the former ra, the zra of immortality, was dated from 
the vernal equinox, the latter zra, that of mortality, is not 
80: for Apnl 25 A.M. 1, as we have seen, was the mean 
vernal equinox ; April 5 A. M. 4 as our tables also shew was 
19 days before it. 

It does not appear to us that this distinction constitutes 
any difficulty. An ra of immortality and an zra of mor- 
tality are 8uch totally different things, that a common epoch, 
it might be 8upposed, could not be proper for both : and if 
there was any natural fitness, to make the vernal equinox the 
most 8suwitable epoch for the beginning of an ra of the for- 
mer kind, it must be just as unsuitable naturally for the 
epoch of an ra of the latter kind. In short we can perceive 
no connection between the date of the fall and the vernal 
equinox in the natural year; as we may between the vernal 
equinox and the creation. If this distinction concerns any 
thing in particular, it is the question of the absolute dura- 
tion of the state of things, dated from the creation, the ver- 
nal equinox April 25 A. M. 1, to the date of the fall A. M. 4, 
and to the date of the expulsion from Paradise, consequent 
upon the fall; whether that was three years exactly, or more 
or less than three. 

We cannot infer from the Scriptural account of the fall, 
and of the expulsion from Paradise in consequence of it, 
Genesis iii. 22-24, that the latter must necessarily have 
taken place immediately after the former. We have seen 
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reason to conclude that sacrifice must have been mstituted, 
as a poditive rite at least if nothing more, in consequence of 
the fall; and we think it more probable it would be insti- 
tuted in Paradise before the expulsion than after it. To 
judge too from the traditions recorded above® from the 
Aenrh Teveors, and from the Vita Adami, (apocryphal pro- 
ductions indeed, but of great antiquity,) it seems to have 
been known to the church of the apostolical times, from the 
s8ame authority and through the same channel from which 
and through which many 8ecrets, connected partly with the 
past and partly with the future, appear to have come to its 
knowledge also, and to have been perpetuated by tradition ; 
that there was an interval, of a certain length, even between 
the transgression of our first parents and their final expul- 
Sion from Paradise. 

We have indeed nothing of our own to propose on this 
question but a conjecture; and we do not feel confident that 
to propose our conjectures merely on 8uch questions is not to 
exceed the bounds of propriety. We will obgerve however 
that even the personal 80journ of our Lord upon earth, after 
the close of his ministry, (which no one, we shou}1 suppose, 
could possibly think of extending de facto beyond the day of 
his Passion, April 5,) was protracted, in one manner or other, 
for the period of 40 days: and that the date of his finally 
ceasing to be present on earth, in any 8uch sense as before, 
was not April 5 but May 16. Was there any thing analo- 
gous to this with respect to the 80journ of our first parents 
in Paradise, even after the fall? If there was, it would be 
competent to explain this fact in the personal history of our 
Saviour also. It would demonstrate that, in this circumstance 
too of the duration of his 80journ on earth, it was critically 
adapted to the duration of the state of things in Paradise. 
From one of these facts therefore we think we are authorized 
to reason to the other ; and if, though our Saviour's ministry 
was congummated on April 5 A. D. 30, his 80journ on earth 
was not terminated till May 16 the 8ame year ; we propose it 
as a probable inference from that fact that, though the fall 
of our first parents took place on April 5 A. M. 4 B. C. 4001, 
their final expulsion from Paradise did not take place until 


c Supra, p. 119. 
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May 16 the same year also; between which two things this 
coincidence may also be pointed out, that May 16 A.M. 4 
B. C. 4001 was the 8ame feria of the hebdomadal cycle as 
May 16 A. D. 30; and both the feria quinta#. 


CH.9. 8. 6. 


* This day too, May 16, is memorable, as we have seen, in being the 
date of the descent of Noah from the ark, and consequently of the new 
#ra in the existence of this world, and of mankind, which began with 
that event: and in being the date of the first dispensation of manna, at a 
double rate, after the Exodus. 

The duration of the 8tate of Paradise having thus been discovered, it 
furnishes the best explanation also of that particular economy, relating to 
the first cycle of leap-year in connection with the Mogsaic creation, on 
which we had occasion to say 80 much, 8upra p. 35-54. That cycle con- 
8isted de facto of three years, not of four ; bnt these three years it appears 
coincided with the duration of the state of Paradigze. We have seen every 
reason to believe that, ever since time itself began, it has been measured 
or measgurable by the cycle of leap-year, and the 8ame kind of cycle too. 
But if 80 much of time as bears date from the Mosaic creation, and is in 
fact the proper measure of the Mosaic creation, (of time coincident with the 
term and duration of the Mosaic creation ;) in particular the course and 
guccession of time which bears date from the fa]l, and is therefore the 
proper measure of the zra of mortality, may be regarded on that very ac- 
count as something ieolated of its kind, in comparison of every thing of the 
' 8ame kind before and after it, as something interposed, for uses and pur- 
poses of its own, between a duration of the same kind before it and a 
duration of the same kind after it; the 8ame cycle of leap-year might not 
be proper for both. Julian time prior to the Mosaic creation, and prior to 
the fall, might have its proper cycle of leap-year ; and Julian time 8ubse- 
quent to both might have its proper cycle too; and in general these might 
be the 8xame. But the former is the Julian cycle of the zra of immortality, 
the latter is the Julian cycle of the zra of mortality. For gome reason or 
other it might not seem proper that these should be mixed with each 
other. Certain at least it is that by virtue of the peculiar economy which 
has been pointed out, relating to the first three years of mundane time, 
they have not been mixed together. The cycle of the zra of immortality 
has never run into that of the &ra of mortality. 
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DISSERTATION XI. 
On the antemundane Chronology of Scripture. 


CHAPTER I. 


SecTION I.—Reasons for resuming the 8ubject of the Chrono- 
logy of Scripture, and for considering it in another point of 
mew. 

Tax chronology, of which we have been hitherto treating 
as of the chronology of Scripture, is limited to the interval be- 
tween the Mosaic creation and the Exodus. 'The chronology 
actually contained in Scripture goes much further back than 
the Mosaic creation. It is impossible therefore to do justice 
to a 8ubject, like that of the chronology of Scripture in ge- 
neral, without extending our inquiries beyond the epoch of 
the Mosaic creation. A work like ours, which proposes to 
treat of time in all its relations, not only those by which it 
stands connected with the existing constitution of things, 
the proper beginning of which is the Mosaic creation, but 
those also by which 1t is connected with any thing older than 
that, of which the fact of 8uch a connection 1s capable of 
being established ; 8uch a work, even in the proper discharge 
of its own duty, would 8eem to be bound to follow up and 
investigate the history of time beyond the epoch of the Mo- 
8aic creation, if time itself appeared to pass beyond it. There 
are 8pecial reasons to render this necessary, for the 8ake of 
the truth itself; because of the false but very general opinion 
prevailing in our own day, that chronology properly 80 called 
18 the most indefinite part of revelation ; and has been pur- 
posely left 80, in order to allow free s8cope to human re- 
8earches, human conjectures, human conclusions, respecting 
the duration of their own 8ystem. It s8eems only excusable 
that men should endeavour to clear up a point for themselves 
in the best manner they can, without the assistance of Scrip- 
ture, which Scripture itself has purposely left unexplained ; 
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and that they should make use of any data, with that view, 
which are any where to be found, except those which are fur- 
nished by the Bible; in which and which only —_ think it 
guperfluous to look for any. 

An affectation of deference to the authority of Srnlatons 
is 8t11] kept up. It is not yet openly maintained and on all 
hands that the whole of the Bible must be set aside as a 
dead letter. But men have undertaken to define between 
the objects of faith in the Bible, and the objects of reason. 
They have drawn the line up to which faith or belief is a 
duty, and beyond which scepticizgm or doubt is a duty too ; 
and not only venial but necessary. The doctrines of Scrip- 
ture $till maintain a precarious hold on their assent ; are 
received in profession at least, and nominally, still. Its histo- 
rical parts, the s1mplest and clearest parts of its teaching, 
with a strange inconsistency, are called in question or given 
up; are treated as legends, traditions, or fables ; with a pos- 
Sible mixture of truth at bottom, but so overlaid with fiction 
as Scarcely to be separable from it. The chronology of Scrip- 
ture necessanly shares in the treatment of its history. It 1s 
1impossible that men should be able to xum or to reckon up 
the former, who cannot or will not understand the latter. 

On this 8ubject indeed of the chronology of Holy Writ in 
general, the utmost confusion of ideas, and therefore the most 
compleie misapprehension of the truth, may very well prevail 
among sceptical men; when even the friends of revelation 
and behevers themselves to a very great extent are charge- 
able with the same kind of mistake, and with the same kind 
of ignorance, also. The impression under which we have all 
been brought up, (for we do not exempt ourselves, any more 
than others, from this common prejudice,) confirmed by the 
consent and agreement of divines and commentators, 1s this : 
that the chronology of revelation itself goes neither back- 
wards nor forwards beyond the beginning and the end of the 
present 8ystem of things: and consequently is very limited even 
in its greatest extent. We trust we shall be rendering only 
an acceptable service to our readers, while we are discharg- 
ing our proper duty also, if we endeavour to shew, from the 
intimations of Scripture itself, what is the real nature of that 
system of time which is actually revealed in the Bible ; and 
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whether its true limits are 8uch as these or not : what is the 
length and breadth of the divine chronology in opposition to 
that false chronology, which well meaning but injudicious 
interpreters of Scripture have hitherto substituted for it; and 
Still more 80, to those utterly baseless and vigionary systems 
of every kind, which learning and criticigm (falsely 80 called, 
because forgetful of their duty to God, and ranged on the 
side of infidelity and falsehood) would not only substitute for 
that of Scripture, but would set up against it, as more worthy 
of credit than the chronology of Scripture itself. 

The 8ubject indeed, on which we are proposing to enter 
is not one to be lightly and presumptuously taken in hand. 
It is mysterious and awful in the highest degree. No finite 
intellect, not even with the light and direction of revelation 
itself, could venture to approach to its consideration, without 
the most intense conviction of its magnitude ; and without a 
proportionably deep and well-founded apprehension of its 
own incompetency to comprehend and to treat of such a 
g8ubject aright. In a case hke this, we must begin with a 
total and absolute distrust of ourselves ; a total and absolute 
rehance on 8omething else. We can know nothing upon 
guch a subject, except from Scripture. Our business is 
8mply to refer to Scripture; to discover what is actually 
contained in Seripture relating to this s8ubject ; to collect, to 
arrange, and if need be, (provided it be done with due cau- 
tion and circumspection,) to reason from the intimations 
and data of Scripture. And we have nothing to beware of 
in the due execution of our task but the popular and yet 
most absurd and irrational prejudice, that even on euch 
points as these Scripture is not to be understood in its 
8imple and obvious 8ense; that the 8acred penmen, through 
whose instrumentality the Spirit of truth has been pleased to 
leave 8uch intimations on record, expressed themselves at 
random ; or intended their words to be understood in any 
but their literal and grammatical sense; that they did not 
know what they were 8aying or proposing to 8ay, quite as 
well as those, who at this distance of time would make them 
8ay any thing but what their words really appear to say. 
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SECTION IT.—On the Scriptural use of the word alwv. 
On the classical sense of aiwv. 


No word is of more frequent occurrence in connection 
with this 8ubject of the chronology of revelation than aw» : 
and none is of greater importance to the right understanding 
of the doctrine of Scripture upon this 8ubject too. It is by 
all means necessary that we should begin with considering 
this word ; and with arriving, if possble, at a clear idea of 
the idiom of Scripture in the use of it. 

Preliminary then to this discovery we observe that there 
is m the Greek language a particular class of derivative 
terms, which all agree in being obtained from their primaries 
according to the same analogy, and all in carrying with them 
the primary idea similarly modified and changed. If we 
maust give a name to this class of derivatives, we must call 
them frequentatives, in the s8ense of amplificatives or multi- 
pheatives. It is peculiar to them to retain the &wmple idea 
of their primary terms, but repeated, increased, and multi- 
plied; and posvibly even indefinitely : 80 that, whereas the 
primary idea 18 necessarily finite or 8mgular of its kind, this 
derivative and secondary one 1s indefinite and plural. It is 
the primary, simple and sngular, idea amplified and augment- 
ed to any conceivable extent. 

We s8hall render our meaning more intelligible by 8ome 
actual examples of the kind of words in question. Thus 
aureXos in Greek is the word for the simple idea of a vine; 
dune\ov 18 a word obtained from aurtetos, by changing the 
termination os into wv; and aurewy, 80 obtained from aune- 
Xos, 18 no longer a vine but a place of vines, a locality of 
vines; in one word a vineyard : which must be a collection of 
vines, must contain more than one vine at least, and may 
contain any number of vines. 'EAaia is the Greek for an 
ohve tree ; auwy 18 obtained from eXaia by changing a into 
wy ; and eXaioy 18 no longer an olive but an oliveyard, a 
collection of many ohve trees within one and the 8ame 
locality. Aevdpov is the Greek for a tree ; devdpwy is derived 
from it by changing oy into wv: and devdpaoy is now not a 
tree, but an as8emblage of trees, like saltus in Latin, or forest 
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in English ; one locality indeed, but in which there must be 
many trees. 

These three examples are sufficient to illustrate our mean- 
ing *. It appears from them that masculines, feminines, 


* It is 8carcely necessary to multiply instances of words of such com- 
mon occurrence as those which we have been describing ; and which the 
memory of the classical reader will 80 easily 8upply for itself. Should any 
of our readers however wish to see more $pecimens of the s8ame kind, the 
following may be mentioned. 

Apvpos denotes a copse or bush or thicket in Greek ; 8pvuor any number 
of 8uch copses or thickets—a bosky bourne : like sylva in Latin, as 
distinct from saltus. *Ioy is a violet; iay a violet-bed : p6$0y is a rose, 
poSov a rose-bed : poua a pomegranate, powwy a garden of pomegranates. 
Eiros is bread-corn ; owrov a collection of bread-corn, a granary. Kory 
is a bed; xowoy a place of beds, a bedchamber. *"Aq<8pa is a repository 
or receptacle of excrement ; aþe8pwy a collection of such receptacles : cf. 
Matt. xv. 17: Mark vii. 19. In the great cities of antiquity, Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, (perhaps in all,) there were 8uch places in 
public which stood by themselves. 

Zevos is a s8tranger or guest in Greek ; £evaoy a place of 8trangers or 
guests ; a guest-chamber. 

xopis Eevaves eiow of o eodfoper. —Alcestis, 543. Cf. 547. 

ITapbevos is a virgin : Tapbevoy a place of virgins, a virgin's chamber, 

that part of the house v/hich was appropriated to virgins. 

erect oe purhp Tapbevavas exhmeiv 

pebixe—Phcanisse, 89. cf. 194. 
AovuTpov is a laver; Xovrpov a place of lavers, a bath; in which eense it 
occurs in Aschylus : 

XouTpoey & efepaprupe. þ6vov. —Eumen. 461. 
KevOpos is a place of concealment; xevO0poar a collection of 8uch places. 
Hades contained many 8uch. Hence in the Hecuba of Euripides, 1. 1: 

| J«o verpaoy revOuava kat oxoTOr TUNAS 
Actov. 
And in the Helene, 24: 

"Idaioy es xevOuar 'ANefavSpoy nadpa. 
"Avnp is a man; av8pay a man's chamber : 

7-aTpos car avopavas evrpaTtegous 

Eue\yev.—Agamemnon, 243. 

ay avrov cis avIpavas evEevous 86pwv.—Choephon, 712. 
In this instance it is observable that the word is not derived from the 
nominative avyp, but either from the genitive singular ay8pos, or from the 
genitive plural dy3pay. If from the latter, it must have been so derived 
by merely changing the accent : and perhaps this was in reality the way in 
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and neuters, in the Greek language, are all alike capable of 
being modified in this manner both in form and in significa- 
tion; and that it makes no difference either to the process or 
to the effect of the process whether the primary termination 
18 os OF a Or ov. It is observable too as another common 
character of all such derivative terms, that they compose a 
particular class of accentuated words ; that all have the 
accent on the final syllable; and consequently that all are 
what grammarians call ozytones. 

Now aioy is evidently a term of this description. There is 
no difference externally between alwy and &yre\by or Quay 
or dev$pwv. The prima facie inference therefore from this 
fact would 8em to be that, as &ure\wy was derivable from 
&umeXos, Exatar from eXala, and Ser3dpwr from Fev3por; 80 alor 
must be derivable from atos or ala or atov. With respect to 
the first two of these words ; altos does not occur in Greek, 


which all 8uch words as these were obtained from their proper themes ; 
1. e. from the genitive plural, by the change of the accent ; which would 
be more in unison with the notion of plurality which they all alike carry 
along with them. 

We may trace this fundamental idea even where the immediate applica- 
tion of it is not 80 perceptible. Ovupa is a door; Ovpor is not a multitude 
of doors, but till it is something more than a door ; it is the whole of the 
gpace appropriated to the door—to the ingress and egress of houses : 

Tw as ov Thvde Tpos Oupavos e£680is.—Soph. Elect. 328. 

mapnnd cow 

Ovpavos—CEdipus Rex, 1241. 
Nvypy is a bride; wp@or is not 3 place of brides, but it is till a bride- 
chamber; a place where the friends of the bride and bridegroom of both 
sexes must as8emble and meet together: cf. Matt. ix. 15; Mark u. 19; 
Luke v. 34. AXos is an oblong pipe or tube, (like a fife or flute); avaov 
is not a collection of such tubes, but metaphorically it is applied to the 
channels running between one island and another, or between the islands 
and the mainlands, resembling such pipes or tubes : 

1 TovTiovs av\avas.—Soph. Trach. 100. 
And even to the valleys or depressions of the surface of the earth : 

xairor TEpdoas koihov av\ovor Bados.—Eur. Rheus, 112. 
Ipor is the Greek for a promontory, derived from Tpo or the obsolete wp6s : 

Aoxp@v 6peior mpaves.—Soph. 'Trach. 788. 
The idea of multitude or collectiveness cannot enter into this word ; but 
that of intensity does : of projection or prominence in a remarkable man- 
ner: 8uch being the characteristic distic.ction of all forelands, headlands, 
capes or promontories in general. 
VOL, II. T 
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but evus does in Latin * ; ata occurs, but chiefly if not 8lely in 
the poets, in the sense of yaia or the earth, (in all probability 
derived from ata, with the Aohe digamma prefixed ;) and ala, 
in the sense of the earth, may be founded in the same idea at 
bottom as aloy itself, in the 8ense of eternity. But as to 
the third, or atoy, which was just as capable of giving birth to 
a derivative hke aiwy as either of the other two, this too, 
in the simple form of atov, may not occur in the Greek at 
present ; but that is no proof that it might not once have 
done 80. 

The word evum not only occurs in the Latin language, 
but is classical and of good authority in that language. The 
ancients, speaking from actual comparison of one of these 
languages with the other while both were still hving lan- 
guages, tell us the Latin was little more than a dialect of the 
Greek ; and that among the four dialects into which it was 
ugual to distinguigh the Greek, the Ionic, the Attic, the 
Doric, and the AEolic, the Latin resembled the Aolic most 
of all. On this point we 8hall be content to quote the testi- 
mony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus * : *Pwpato, $& why pv 
or” axpay PdpBapor ood amrypriopevos Endda p0tyyorrai, wirrhv 
de Twa ef apoiv, ns EoTw 1 T\elwv AloNis. 

Now this 8ame author also < informs us that there was in 
the ancient Greek language a letter or character, which in 
form resembled our F, and in pronunciation our F, or V, or Y, 
or W, or B, or G, (for it seems to have had all these different 
8ounds under different circumstances 9,) which was once in 
common use ; but mn his own time had long ceased to be 80: 
Euvy0es yap Tv Tois apxaiors *EAAnow, 6s Ta TANG TporiOeva 
T@v GvopudTwv, ot6Twy al apxat GTO pwrnerrov Eyivorro, Tv Ov 
ov\\aſphv, Ert oTorxele ypapopernr Touro © Jv wonep yea dr- 
Tais ent pulav 6pOhv enifevyvouevor Tais Tayias, (F) ws Ferevy 
xad FdvaE rat Foikos kat Favhp, kat ToANG ToLaUTA. 

This character is known to the learned by the name of the 
ZAohe digamma or double gamma; and though that name 
would appear to restrict it to the Aohec dialect, there is no 
doubt that Dionysius was strictly correct in 8peaking of it as 


a See Forcellini Lexicon in voce. olvos, Foivos, vinum, wine : vos, vefos, 
b Antiquitates Rom. i. go. nOovVus, new : JAos, fdAos, whole : 9g, wdv, 
Cc ] bid. i. 20. &fdv, ovum, egg. 


d yy, fp, ver, year: to, la, via, way : 
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characteristic originally of the Greek language in general. 
If the Greek of Homer at least is the oldest and most au- 
thentic s8pecimen of the ancient state of that language ; the 
digamma pervades the Iliad and Odyssey from beginning to 
end : and it is to be 8upplied in a thousand instances in the 
pronunciation where it does not appear in the text. Still it 
is true that the Aohe dialect retained this common charac- 
teristic of the ancient language after the other dialects had 
discarded 1t: as 1s proved by its actual presence in Molic 
inscriptions of comparatively recent date. And if the Latin 
language was strongly impregnated with the Aohec Greek, 
and in fact was only a dialect of the Xolic, it might be ex- 
pected to appear in that; especially in words derived from the 
Greek, or common to it with the Greek ; 8uch for example 
as vis from Fis, vicus for Foiros, vinum for Foivos, ovis for dis 
or 6Fts, ovum for @Fov, and the like. 

Now evum 18s a word of the 8ame stamp. Tt is the digam- 
mated form of atov, aiFov. The Latin expresses the Greek 
diphthong as by &, and the Greek neuter termination ov by 
um : 80 that, by merely taking away the digamma from evum 
m the shape of the v, we have no difficulty in recovering the 
Greek atoy from the Latin evum. 

With respect to the classical sense of evum in Latin ; it is 
certainly used as 8ynonymous with eternity ; as Tempus.... . 
immensum, (8 Censorinus defines it <,) sine origine sine fine, 
quod eodem modo semper fuit et semper futurum est. Avum, 
observes Servius f, proprie #ternitatis est.—Avum est ztas 
perpetua, cujus neque initium neque extremum nasciturs. 
A definition repeated by IsidoreÞ : Aivum est ztas perpetua 
cujus neque initium neque extremitas nascitur : quod Greca 
al@vas vocant. And therefore according to Varro ' even evum 


e De Die Natali, xvi. via menti, 
f Ad Zneid. vi. 764. Vix adeunda deis, annorum 8quallida 
& Ibid. vii. 776. mater, 
bh Origg. v. 38. 42. B. Immensi spelunca evi, que tem- 
i Deli Lat. v. p. 54- Manilius pora vasto 
Astron. i. 530: Suppeditat revocatque sinu. com- 
Deus est qui non mutatur in vo. plectitur antrum 
iv. 821: Omnia qui placido consumit numine 
Scilicet immenso nihil est zquale 8ub SerPens ; 
EVO. Perpetuumque viret squamis, cau- 
Claudian, xxii. De Laudibus Stilicho- damque reducto 
nis, ii. 424 : Ore vorat, tacito relegens exordia 
Es8t ignots procul nostreque inper- lapsu. 
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derived its name ab ztate omnium annorum ; and eternus 
was only per syncopen for zviternus: to neither of which 
explanations are we bound to subscribe *. 

We much question however whether the original sense of 
evum was the 8ame with this notion of eternity in the ab- 
stract 'The Latin grammarians * remark a distinction in the 
use of this term, which opposes it to eternity m the strict 
metaphysical conception of that idea : viz. That, whereas eter- 
nity is duration without beginning as well as without end, 


- evum is duration without end but not without beginning. 


Avum 1s time after all, only time without end; eternity 1s 
not time in any 8ense; having neither beginning nor end. 

If this distinction is to be made between the idea of zvum 
and that of eternity, it is clear that &vum is capable of 
denoting any period or complex of time however indefinite ; 
because all time must have had a beginning, whether it is 
destined to have an end or not: though in strictness all time, 
as opposed to duration, must be 8upposed to be capable of 
coming to an end; for time, even time which once had a be- 
ginning, yet was s8upposed to be incapable of ever after coming 
to an end, would no longer be distinguishable from duration 
itself. The truth then appears to be this : That the proper 


* We have met with no satisfactory derivation of this word zternus in 
Latin. We do not hesitate to reject that of Varro, from &viternus. To 
judge from the analogy of other words of like termination, pater-nus, 
mater-nus, frater-nus, ver-nus, acer-nus, inter-nus, exter-nus, 8uper-nus, 
infer-nus, #ternus must be derivable from @fer. But what is eter in 
Latin ? and where does such a word occur ? We freely confess we cannot 
tell. We will observe only, that many words are common to the Latin 
and to other European Janguages; only that in the former they have 
assumed a Latin dress, in the latter they have retained their original 
simplicity. Could we assume that the French verb &re, to be, was one of 
these, we should want nothing else to explain the origin of zternus. For 
@tre in Latin would become zter-nus at once. And what is eternity itself, 
but the simple idea of being, without end ? 

We suspect too that the root of zternus, whatsoever it was, enters also 
in Latin into the adverb semper. Semper is per 8yncopen for sempiter - 
and sempiter is recoverable from sempiternus, still in use. To derive 
sempiternus from semper and zternus would be absurd: since it would 
imply a distinction which could not possibly exist, between eternal, and 
always eternal. 


k Forcellinus in voce. 
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meaning of this word evum in Latin, or atov in Greek, was 
originally that of a certain complex of duration, sufficiently 
great to differ from the ordinary notion and ordinary mea- 
gures of time; yet still finite in 80me manner or other. 
The Greek aiwy therefore, if derived from atoy in the 8ame 
manner, and according to the same analogy, as other words 
under s1milar circumstances, should carry along with it this 
common idea of a complex of duration, both greater than 
usual mn 1tself, and indefinitely repeated and enlarged also. 
It must still 8:gnify time in contradistinction to eternity ; 
yet time approaching within any conceivable limits of ever- 
lasting itself. Our minds are 80 constituted at present, that 
they cannot take in such vast and illimitable 1dess as infinite 
8pace or infinite duration in their 81mple form ; but only by 
means of comparison and approximation. We can compre- 
hend any finite measure either of space or of duration ; and 
we can concelve any finite measure of either kind, howsoever 
great, to be indefinitely repeated and multiphed : and 80 we 
can approach nearer and nearer, and as 1t were by s8uccessive 
steps, to the simple idea of infinity itself. We can compare 
an inch of 8space with a foot, a foot with a yard, a yard with 
a mile, a mile with a geographical degree, a geographical 
degree with the circumference of the earth. We can mea- 
gure the distance of the 8un from the earth i terms of the 
diameter of the earth itself. We can form s8ome idea of the 
volume or mass of the ocean, from comparison with that of 
the rivers which are perpetually flowing into it. We can 
collect days into months, months ito years, years into 
cycles, cycles into periods; and we can repeat periods over 
and over again, until the powers of number itself seem to fail 
us, while the capacity of our minds to take in the greatest 
gum of this kind at once, to double or treble it, to increase 
it in any proportion and still to comprehend it, remains the 
Same as ever. They sink under nothing but the s8imple and 
naked apprehension of infinity or of eternity itself. 

Such then it appears to us is the proper notion of aivy, 
as derived from aloy or zvum : a collection of periods, of 
8egments or integral portions of duration, finite of necessty 
in themselves, but of more than ordinary magnitude—yet 
indefinitely repeated, multiplied, and extended—capable at 
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least of being 80 to any extent. And as even in an order or 
8eries of this kind there must still be a distinction of first 
and gecond ; (in other words, since 8uch a succession must 
necessarily have had a beginning, whether it can ever come 
to an end or not ;) it is manifest that the strict metaphysical 
idea of the Latin evum itself must be very much the same 
with this of the Greek aiwy : 80 much 80 that, as 80me gram- 
marians have been of opinion, the Latin evum might be only 
the Greek alaoy after all. But to derive the Latin evum 
from the Greek aiwy offends against analogy. The Greek 
termination @v is not expressed in Latin by um but by on or 
even by 0: as in the proper names, Zevop@r, Kryoupav, 
Merwv, KAcwy, it is Xenophon, Ctegiphon, Meton, Cleon ; in 
IIAdrwv, Opdowv, Mabwv, is is Plato, Thraso, Matho. 


Section IIL.—Scriptural idiom in the use of alwv. 
First and most general use of alov. 


The first and most proper as well as most comprehengve 
use of this word in Scripture will be best collected from its 
own testimony, contained in the following passages, which 
we have purposely brought together; the meaning of the 
phrase being the 8ame in each, the phraseology, or form of 
the phrase only, differing in different instances. 


I. Eis Tov aiwva. 
1. Matthew xx1. 19. 
Kat Acyec avry, Mnxer. Ex 00D xapros yerrrar els Tov aleva. 
Mark x1. 14. 
Kat d&Toxpibeis 6 'Inoods etnev avry” Myxer Ex 009 els Tov 
al@va pundels xaprov þayor. 
P n. Mark im. 29. 
*Os & & Phaopnujoy es T0 [lveiua T6 &yiov ouk Exe. Gipeow 
Els Tov ai@va. 


m. Luke 1. 55. 
To Appaap rat Tp oTEeppart avrod els rov al@va. 
. John iv. 14. 
"Os F' av Tin Ex Tod Baros ob Ey@ wow airy ov ph dufyoy els 
Tov al@va. 
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v. John vi. 51. 
"Edy Tis $dyy Ex TouToOv ToD GprTov ChoeTa Es TOv alava. 


vi. John vi. 68. 
'O Tpw@ywy TooTov TOv Gpror Coeru els Tov alava. 


vu. John vw. 35. 
*O Ze dod\os ov pever Ev TH oixlg els Tov aiava” 6 vids puever els 


rov alava. 
vil. John vin. 51. 


"Autv apiy Aeyw vuiv, 'Edv Tis Tov AGyov TOv Euov THhpTon, Od- 
varov ov put Oewphon els Tov aiava. 


ix. John vu. 52. 
Etrov ov auvr@ ot Toudaiot ... Edv Tis Tov AGyov pou THhpHTy, ov 
ph yeooerar Oavdrov els Tov alava. 


x. John x. 28. 
Kayw (wnv aiwviov didwpue avrois, rat ov pu ETOAQPTAL Els TOV 
al@va. 


x1. John x1. 26. 
Kai Tas 6 f@v ral mwrevwy els Cue ov ph GmoOdvy els Tov 
al@va. 
x11. John xu. 34. 


"AmTexpl0n awry 6 6xnos' *Hpeis nrovoaper Ex TOY vouou GTL 0 
Xptoros pever els Tov aiava. 


xi. John xm. 8. 


Aeyet avrp Ilerpos* On ph vipns rods T6das pou els Tov alava. 


xiv. John xiv. 16. 
Kat &y& CpwrnNow TOY TTatepa, ral GANov TlapdxAyrov dwoet vuly, 
a uevn wel vuar els Tov aleva. 


xy. 1 Cor. vi. 13. 
AidTep el BpGpa oravda\iCer TOv aderpoy pou, ov ph AYE Kpea 


Els Tov al@va. 
xvi. Hebrews vi. 20. 


"OTov Tpddpopos vntp huav elofjnber *Imoods kara Thv Tf 
MeAxuoeder Gpxtiepers YEvOperos els Tov ai@va. 
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xvu. Hebrews vu. 24.. 
'O-8T, dia 70 perew avrov els roy alava, krapdBarov Exe TV 


Lepeotyny. 
xvin. Hebrews vu. 28. 
'O y6uos yap kvDperovs kabiorhouw Gpxiepets &xovras hobevear 
6 AGyos IT Ths 0pxwpooias Ths pert TOv vouov vidv els TOv alwva 


TETENELWPUEVOV. 
xix. 1] Peter 1. 28. 


"Avayeyevvnpevor ous Ex oTopas þpOaprijs GANG GpOGprov, Bit 
AGyov {wvros Qcod rat pevorros els TOv alwva. 


xx. 1 Pet. 1. 25. 
To de pnpa Kvpiov peve els Tov alova. 


xx1. 2 Peter u. 17. 
Ols 6 (dos Tod oxGTOvLS ets alwva Terhpyra. 


Jude 13. 
* Aorpes TNavijru, ols 6 (6hos Tod oxdrovs els T0v alGva rerh- 


pyras. 
xx11. 1 John u. 17. 


Kat 6 x6opos TapdyeTa. rat 71 EmntOvpla avrov” 6 © TOwwy T0 
OEAnua Toy Ocod ueve els TOv alba. 


xx. 2 John 2. 
Aa Thv GAnbeaay Thv uevouoay Ev huiv, kat ped huav EoTa Els 
Tov alwva. 


II. Etis Tovs atovas. 


1. Matthew vi. 13. 
"Or: ood Corw 1 Baoikela rad 7 Fdoivapus ral 71 ofa els robs 


alovas. dpnv. 
n. Luke 1. 38. 


Kat Baouevoe Ent Tov olrov Taxws els robs alwvas, rat THS 
PBaoielas auvrod our Cora TENOS. 


m. Romans 1. 25. 
Kat eoeBaobnoav rat exdrpevoar Th wrioe naph Tov wrioarra, 
Os eoTw evnoynros Eis robs alwvas. Gprv. 
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iv. Romans 1x. 5. 


*Qpy ol Tarepes, ka? &f Gv 6 Xptoros T0 rare odpra, 6 av Em 
ndvrov, Oeds edAoynr0s els Tous alwvas. dpnv. 


v. Romans x1. 36. 
"Ori & avrod rat dt avrov rat els avrov Ta Tavra' aur 1 ofa 
els Tovs alwvas. dunv. 
vi. Romans xvi. 27. 
Move ooþg Ocp dia Invov Xpiorov, & 7 d6fa ets Tous alwvas. 
aun. 


vii. 2 Cor. xi. 81. 
'O Ocods xa? Taryp Tov Kvplov Thuar 'Inoov XproTtov older (6 wv 
ev\NoynTros els rovs alwvas) Gt ov eudopar. 


vm. Hebrews xm. 8. 
"Inoods Xpioros xOts rat onpepor 6 avros rai els Tous alwvas. 


ITI. Ets Tove atovas Twv aiwvwr. 


1. Galatians 1. 5. 
Kara T0 0Anua Tov Ocod rat Tarpos uw o 1 6a ets rovs 
alavas T@Ev aiwvwy. apiv. 


| n. Philippians iv. 20. 
To 3 Ocg «at Tarpt nuev 1 ofa els rovs alwvas Twv alwver. 


Gp. Ns | 
m. 1 Timothy 1. 17. 


Mdvp copy Ocg TY ral ddfa ets Tovs alwvas TEv alwvuy. 


dpnv. ; 
iv. 2 Timothy iv. 18. "Il 


Kat pvoeral ue 6 Kvpios ... 1 0fa cis robs alwvas rov alwvaws. 
Gy. 


v. Hebrews xin. 21. 
TIowwy Ev vpiy T0 evdpeoTov EvwTLOY adTOD, dia Inoon XKptoToN, 
@ 7) 06fa els rods alovas TGv alwvwr. Gjtjv. 
vi. 1 Peter iv. 11. 


"Iva &v nao dofdfyru 6 Oeds $a 'Inoov Xprorov, © eontv Hh 
$ofa «at 70 «kpdros ets Trovs alovas TEv alwvor. Gpnv. 
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vii. 1 Peter v. 10, 11. 
©O 3 Qeds ... avrg 5 d6fa xat 70 xpdros ets rods alwvas rev 
al@vwy. apnv. 


IV. Eis Tas yeveas Tov aiwvos TEv aiwvuy. 
Ephemans wm. 20, 21. 

Ts 3 dvvaputvp np mhrra Tothou ... avry 1 dofa & Ty Er- 
xnnoia & Xpuorp 'Inoov els mdoas ras yeveas Tov alwvos TWV 
alwvwv. any. 

V. Eig quepay Tov aiwvos. 
2 Peter un. 18. 

Adfdvere dT Ev xdpere xat yyuwoe Tov Kuplov hpav ral owTNpPOS 
'Ino0d Xptorod. arg 1 dofa rat voiv rat els nuepay Tod al@vos. 
Gjarjv. 


VI. Eitis Tavras Tove aiovas. 
Jude 25. 


Kai voy «at eis mdpTAS TOUS atoras ). 


SecTION I'V.—Obgervations on the preceding texts. 


There cannot be any doubt that the general idea, intended 
to be conveyed in all these instances whether of the same or 
of a different form of expression, is that of time without end; 
and properly of time to come ; of eternity a parte ante : and 
as this is also the meaning of our own vernacular and 
idomatic phrase of for ever, or for ever and ever, there can be 
no question that the Greek phrase in each of these instances 
18 very properly and adequately rendered by the English one 
of for ever. 

It is evident too that, in the enunciations of this phrase, 
els ai@va Or els Toy alova, the presence or the absence of the 
Greek article makes no difference to the sense : of which 
2 Pet. 11. 17 and Jude 13 (No. xxi) are a plain proof; the 


1 Cf. Apocalypsis, i. 6. 18: iv. 9, 10: v. 13, 14: vii. 12: x. 6: xi. 15: xiv. 11: 
XV. 7: Xix. 3: XX. 10: xXXb. 5. 
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latter being a quotation of the former, yet having els r0y 
aigva where the former has cis aiwva. 

It is manifest also that it makes no difference to the real 
meaning of the phrase, in whichsoever of these forms it 
runs; whether that of «is ai@va or that of els rov al@va or 
that of els robs al@vas or that of els rovs alovas Tv alwwy. 
It is only more 8olemnly and more emphatically expressed in 
the latter of these forms of enunciation ; but time or dura- 
tion without end, time which should never come to an end 
however long 1t might last, is the thing intended in them all; 
and therefore one and the s8ame mn them all : for it is of the 
nature of such an idea to exclude degrees of comparison, and 
to be incapable of more or less. Time without end 1s the same 
thing of whatsoever and howsoever it may be predicated. 

Yet among these different modes of expressing the same 
8imple idea of duration thus unterminated ; if 80ome may be 
gpecified as more remarkable than the rest, one 8uch would 
be that of Ephesians m. 21: Ets Tdoas ras yeveas Tod aiavos 
T@y alwvwv: and another that of 2 Pet. in. 18: Kat vv xat cis 
npepay Tov alavos. The former appears to us to involve an 
esoteric doctrine, of which we may have occasion to say 
8omething hereafter. The latter seems to oppose the course 
and 8uccesgion of time without end still to come, to time 
present and passing, as one day to the present moment ; and 
to represent eternity itself a parte ante as one day. And this 
18 80 different from the idea of eternity, whether as past or as 
future, which would naturally occur to the mere human ap- 
prehension of s8uch an idea; that we could scarcely desire a 
stronger proof than the use of such language that St. Peter 
must have 8poken in this instance as the Spirit gave him ut- 
terance. It is conceivable, (or rather it is metaphysically 
certain,) that to the Divine apprehension infinite duration 
must appear as one moment” ; infinite space as one point : 
but to what finite understanding could it possibly present 
itself in 8uch a point of view? What human comprehension 
could thus reduce infinitude to a span and eternity to a 
day *? 

* The phrase nuepas alavos or Tov ai@vos occurs in the Old Testament 
in the sense of days of old: Deut. xxxii. 7: Amos ix. 11: Isaiah Ixii.g: 


m Ps. xc. 4. 2 Pet. ii. 8. 
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Lastly, it will no doubt occur to the reader that these 
phrases, «ls 70y al@&ya and the like, are not confined to the 
New Testament. The s8ame phrases occur in the Old, espe- 
cially in the Septuagint; as the Greek versions of certain 
corresponding phrases in the Hebrew. There are in ſact 
three cases of this kind, which the New Testament itself 
has quoted from the Old; none of which having been yet 
adduced, we 8ubjoin them here. 


I. Eitg Tov aiova. 
1. Hebrews v. 6. Palm cx. 4. 
Kabws rat & Erdpyp Ayer Ed Lepeds els Tov ai@va rara Thv 


Taft MeAxioeder. 
Hebrews vu. 17. 


Maprvpet yap 6rt Ed tepeds els Tov al@va xara Thy Tafuww MeM- 


Xioeder. 
Hebrews vu. 21. 


Ai Tod AeEyovTos Tpos avrov "Muooe Kipios rat ov perapern- 
01oera Ed lepeds els Tov alava cara Thy TAfw MeAxuoeder. 


n. 2 Cor. ix. 9. Psalm cxu. 9. 


Kabos yeypanrar *Eoxopnioer Edwre Tois Tevnow 7 rat- 
oovvy avrod weve. els Tov aleva. 


TH. Eis Tov atova Tov aiwwvos. 


Hebrews 1. 8. Psalm xlv. 6. (in the Hebr. ver. 8.) 
ITpds 8 Tov vidv* 'O Opevos ood, 6 Ocos, els Tov alwva roD 


al@vos. 


The Hebrew phrase in the first and third of these instances 
is laoulam, or oulam : from which we may infer that laoulam 


Micah v. 2; vii. 14: Malachi in. 4: though not in the 8ense of eternity. 
"Hpepa ai@vos however does not occur even there. 

Philo Judzus, commenting on Deut. iv. 4, or v. 3, © are alive this day,” 
labours to prove that eternity itself is only one endless day, one continued 
onpepoy, one everlasting voy: Znuepoy &' forw 6 ameparos rai adteEirmros 
aiwy. punyay Yap, ral evrauray, ral owohes xporov, Tepiodo: 80yuara av- 
Opwrov ciow apilpoy exreriunxoTwv. T0 & aevdes Evoua aiavos 1 ohuepoy. 
1. 554. 32. De Profugis. 


ll... etc. 
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in the Hebrew, and «cis alwva or eis rov alova in Greek, mean 
the 8ame thing. The two phrases consequently being alto- 
| gether parallel one to the other; we have no occasion, for 
| the 8ake of illustrating the use of this phrase in the New 
Testament, to enter on the consideration of the places in 
which it occurs in the Old; though those are more nume- 
rous, and are expressed in a greater variety of ways, than in 
the New #. 


* This phrase, as we have observed, occurs much more frequently and 
in.a much greater variety of forms in the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament than in the Greek of the New. It would be an endless labour 
to quote particular instances ; but we may give, from the Concordance of 
Trommius, a digest or 8ynopsis of them as follows : 

1. Aiov, 6 aioy : Seculum, evum, eternitas : once as the version of aad 
in the Hebrew, (Isaiah l1vii. 15.) : thirteen times as that of aoulan : 
twice as that of la-oulam : twice as that of aoulamim (plural of aou- 
lam : and once as that of aoulamim in the sense of secret sins. (Ps. 
XC. 8.) 

ll. 'ATo rod aiavos* dn aiavos : eight times as the version of maoulam : 
twice as that of menheaoulam. 

iti. As ai@vos: once as the version of aoulam : twice as that of laou- 
lam : once as that of aad aoulam. 

iv. Els Toy ai@va : once for aeeroun, ultimus, (Isaiah xlvinii. 12.): twice 
for la noutsee : once for laad : once for aoulimim, parvuli, (Job xix. 
18.): fifteen times for aoulam ; one hundred and forty-one times 
for laoulam : once besides in the form of eis aiava, (Ps. v. 13.) : 
once in that of «is rovs aiovas, (Ps. lxxi. 17.) : eleven times for aad 
aoulam : once for the Chaldee lalamin, (Dan. v. 10.) : once for lai- 
loum, (2 Chron. xxxiui. 7.): once for eekouth aoulam, an ordi- 
nance for ever, (Lev. ii. 17.): once for leekouth aoulam, (Exod. 
xxix. 9.) : once for ars arar, cities of cities, (Isaiah xvii. 2.) : once 
for laphenik, coram facie tua, (Ps. cii. 29.) 

v. Ets Tovs ai@vas: once for aal- mouth, usque ad mortem, (Ps. xlvii. 
I5.): once for laad: once for the Chaldee alama, (Dan. iv. 31.): 
twice for laoulam: thrice for aoulamim : once for laoulamim, (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 7.) four times in Daniel for the Chaldee laalamim : once in 
the same, for lalamia in the Chaldee too. 

vi. *Ey Tois ai@o:: once for laoulamim, (Ecclesiastes 1. 10.) 

| vii. "Ews Tov al@vos: &ws aiovos: once for aibeth aoulam, inimicitia 
| eterna, (Ezek. xxv. 15.): once for aad eloum : once for aad noutsee : 
| twice for adiaad: once for laoulam : fifty times for aad aoulam : 
| twice for aad laoulam. 

vii. "Ews cis Toy ai@va: twice for aad aoulam : twice for laad aad aoulam. 
| ix. "Eos cis Tovs aiavas: once for ouaad aoulam, (Micah iv. 7.) 
x. ITIpd rod aiavos: Tmpd ai@vos : once for maoulam: once for mekoudam. 
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This 1diom of the New Testament however is not to be 
regarded as one which it borrowed from the Old. It is an 
original idiom in the New Testament as much as in the Old. 
The books of the New Testament, all but the Gospel of St. 
Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews, were written in 
Greek ; and even those two exist at present only in Greek, 
and that too in Greek of equal authority to that of the ori- 
ginal Hebrew itself. And with respect to the phrase itself; 
though it could not be maintained that the form of words, 


'80 uged in the Greek of the New Testament to express the 


idea of time without end, is classical ; yet the parallel phrase 
of els act or cis Tov Gel, 18 classicaland of common occurrence 
in the best writers. Alovy itself is a classical word f: and 


xi. ITpd rev aiorwy: once for koudam, (Ps. liv. 21.) 

xii. Eis Toy ai@va rat enexewa : once for laoulam ouaad, (Micah iv. 5.) 

xiii. Eis roy ai@va xat Er: : once for laoulam ouaad, (Dan. xii. 3.) 

xiv. "Eos Tov ai@vos eTt:; once for aad aoulamiaad, (Isaiah xlv. 17.) 

xV. Els roy aiava xp6voy: once for he lach : twice for lanoutsee : twice 

for laoulam : twice for aad aoulam. 

xvi. *Amnd To) ai@vos ral Ews ToU alavos : ONCE, an aiwvos ral Ews alovos, 
lamen aoulam ouaad aoulam, (Jeremiah xxv. 5.) : four times for 
maoulam ouaad aoulam : twice for men aoulam ouaad aoulam : 
once for meneaoulam ouaad laoulamim, (Ps. cv. 47-): once, (Dan. 
11. 20.) for a 8imilar Chaldaic phrase. 

xVii. Els roy ai@ya Tov aiovos: cis aiova aiovos: Seven times for laad : 
three times for aadi aad: three times for aoulam ouaad : once 
for laoulam : once for laad laoulam. 

xViii. 'EE ai@vos rat &ws aiavos : once for men aoulam ouaad aoulam. 

xix. Toy ai@va, xat en aiova rat &r1 : once, (Exod. xv. 18, laoulam ouaad.) 

xXx. "Eos aiovos TOY aiavewv: once, (Dan. vii. 18.) 

Xxi. Eis Toy ai@va rat cis Toy aiova Tod aiovos : three times for aoulam 
ouaad : 8ix times for laoulam ouaad : once for laad laoulam, (Ps. 
cxlviii. 6.) 

f The word atoy is repeatedly met with in the most classical autbors in 
the Greek language; though more frequently in the poets, (from Homer 
downwards,) than in prose writers. We have collected such instances of 
its occurrence as have fallen in our way; and will take the liberty of sub- 
joining them here. 

It may be premised to them all that, with respect to the gender of this 
noun, there is equally good authority for regarding it either as masculine 
or as feminine. It occurs as both in the same writer; but it seems at 
last to have 8ettled down into the form of a masculine. There is no uni- 
form rule applicable to the gender of these words in ov. 

As to the meaning which appears to have been attached to this term, 


| (particularly in the Greek poets,) in the majority of the instances about to 
| be produced, and both in composition and out of composition, it will be 
| geen to be usged in the gense of life; that is, of existence as 8ynonymous 
with life; and that too human life :—sometimes human life and its ap- 
pointed duration in the abstract, sometimes human life with reference to a 
particular 8ubject. But even in this case, the fundamental idea is that of 
a certain interval of duration; from which primary idea it was transferred 
to the term or period of human existence, as one instance of duration 80 
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neither Plato nor Xenophon would have scrupled to say ets 
ai@yoy Or els Tov alwriov xpdvor, though they might not have 


bounded, the most familiar as well as the most important of all. 


« Odyss. I. 523. 


b Z. 202. Cf. IL A. 478: E.685: s Clypeus, 331. 
I. 415: I. 453: P. 301: T. 25: X.58: 
Q. 725; Od. E. 152. 160: H. 224. phron. 682. 
| © Hymnus ad Mercurium, 41. i Poete Minores, xiv. 
( d Ibid. 119. I Prometheus, 862. 


© Hymnus ad Vulcanum, 6. 


I. Homes. 
at yap 81 puns Te rat aiavos oe Suvaipny 
edviy Tomoas Tea $6poy aidos eiow ©, 


iva pyxer Eupopery cara Oupov 


aiava ÞO0&wv0e Þ. 


&v# avanm\yoas yAvpavg Toi oidnpor 


aiay efer6pyoev operr@oo xe\ovns ©. 


eyxNivoy 8' exule Gt aiaves re Tophoas 1. 


PriSicos aiova rTeXeo por eis eviauroY 
edxnNoe Grayouory evi oÞeTepoior 86porow ©. 


IT. Hes10D. 


T@ Ge T ar aiavos xakov oO) avripepice?. 


cor av 6 Kuxvoy yAurephs aiavos dpepoy 8. 


» br 


Zev Tarep eibe por EW hoow wu aiova Biow 
@pees Souvar B, 

I9I. StmoNIDEs. 
aiave Oe Tavpe novos appt 


Tove |. 


1 cat Tiuapxov yAukepys alavos duepoas 
hibeov, mp ie rovpiSimy doxov E. 


IV. Ms8cHYLUs. 


yuvh yap av8p' exagToy alavos oTepei |. 


f Theogonia, 609. 
h Fragm. lvi. Cf. Tzetzes ad Lyco- 


k Ib. xcvii. 
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8aid ets alava or els Tov aiava, meaning the 8ame thing by 


that. 


aiava & es Tpiroy perer ®, 

Ti av$pas yap rooov? ebavuagay 
Geol xal EvveoTO: 
T6Xeos, 6 TouBords r alov Bporaes, 


Goov ror Oidtrouv Erwv Þ. 


io 8$voaioy oÞiw a Texovoa ®. 

9 paxpoBioTros 68 ye TW 

aiay epavbn yepatois P. 
os & Ews Eevooes avyas nAniov (nhwros bv 
Biorov evaiova lepoas ws beds Guyyayes 1. 


menAnyped, ola: 8 aiavos Tuxas®. 


atavos paxpoy ravoBov t. 


ET 'yap Oedbev xaramveie 
mei0 porrtav 
dAxay ovuturos aiov V. 


Atras 6 rat x\yS86vas Tarpwmovs 
Tap” ovdey aiova naplevedy T 
Ebevro Þ1'\0paxo. Bpahs V. 
ayva & aravpwros avda rarpos 
ÞAov TpiroomovSov edTroTpOY 
atava ÞiXos eriua ®. 
wmapTpooOy nov0pyvoy 

aioy ap} rokrav 


peXeov alp avar\aca 7, 


TepiBdNovro of mrepopopoy Scuas yap 
Geol, yAuruy I aiova rkNavudTrar GTep 5. 


8 aiavos & ivypoior Booxera reap *. 


m Septem, 744- u Agamemnon, 105. 

n Tbid. 772. © Ibid. 927. w Ibid. 227. x Ibid. 244- 
P Pers, 264. Y Ibid. 714. z Tbid. 1147. 
q Ibid. 710. r Tbid. 1007. a Choephori, 26. 


® Supplices, 46. 


t Thid. 580. 
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SECTION V.—Secriptural idiom in the use of alwv. Specific 
distinctions in the general 8ense of alwv. 
The s8pecific distinctions which appear even in the general 
use of this term in Scripture are such as exist in the nature 
popoy KTIoAL popeva 
apeprov alave os ». 


downs & aiova Focxvel ©. 


V. SOPHOCLES. 
a oro Tis EOperyer 
aloy Alaxivav, arepbe Toube d, 


TavoupT Tapping Seas 


oTUYVEy T' axcov air ©. 


& ,” —_% 8 LEES FE f 
oKEL TOLAQUTT) VOUY atwyos EVELP *, 


@s kat ov Tayr\avroy aiava kowey EiNovE, 


oro: Biov por ToU paxpaioves TO00s Þ, 


Tis O' ETUKTE 
T@y paKpawvay apa K, T. A. 


dNa@v 0ppdrorv 
dGpa «at 9o0a ura\pios Buoaiwy 


, » » » , k 
paarpatewy Y OF EMELKAGAL *. 


Toi 07T 
av0rs b& epnpos anopos 
alava T\dpoy Ew; 


dGAAa can Ereiva 
pooipas parpalioves Eoxov © main, 


AGyos pey coT apxaios avOporov avels, 
e Av 2A 3 » , A ) JS. | 
@S oUK ay aiay exualors Bporor Tpw av 
, ay » 3 \ a » X# , n 
Oavy TiS, or 6 xpnoTos obr et 7 rakos ®, 


TOcOUToS ata cis $6pous TE kak Bopw 
aci roy avOp Emer ©. 


TO Noemoy fj&n Bioroy evaioy ExewP. 


b Chozph. 441. bh CEdipus Rex, 518. i Ibid. 1098. 
© Eumenides, 315. k CEdipus Col. 149. I Tbid. 1734. 
4 Ajax, 644. m Antigone, 986. 

e Electra, 851. n Trachiniz, 1. 

f Ibid. 1024. T Ibid. 1085. © Ibid. 34. P Ibid. 81. 
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of things. The simple idea of duration, which has neither 
beginning nor end, is incapable of distinctions or modifica- 


q Philoctetes, 178. 
S Ibid. 1348. 

t Olymp. iu. 18. 
w Pythia, iv. 329. 


& 8vorava yevn Bporav 

ols jy perpios aioy 4. 

cvaioy evaioy avagT. 

& orvyvds aiav ri pe ri Gyr execs avs ; 
VI. PinpDas. 

ality Tr Eþe- 

Te popoiuost, 


VEPLOYTAL 
3 a un 
ai@va®. 


pmTwa NecTGpevoy 
roy axiv8vvoy Tapa parpt pevew 
aiava reooovr 


oV TOL Wy KAUTAS 


ai@vos axpay Babpidw 
pETAriooeat, 
XapurTpoy Encort Þeyyos avOpar 


xat peikexos alov?. 
etrep kad 686y vw evOuropmos aiwv 
rais peydnars Sedwrev 
x6o pos *AVavuss. 
EAG Ge Kal TEO= 
oapas aperas 6 uarpos alias, 
releber 
Tpos ynpas aioy duepad. 
EMTEL 
rovrovy 1 Tduray Oeds Cu- 
pevas oixei T oupare 
cer alava ÞO0uevouy Hohudeurns 
Kdoropos ev rokepp®. 


yhPas Es TE TOY pu6poiguoy 


aloval, 


y Ibid. viii. 138. 
a Ibid. ui. 129. 
C Ibid. x. 107. 


x Tbid. v. 7. 

z Nemea, 11. 10. 

b Ibid. ix. 105. 

d Isthmia, vii. 58. 


r Tbid. 829. 
u Tbid. 120. 
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tions; and if it excludes the possibility of a sum total or 
complex, it must exclude also the idea of subdivisions or 


6Xtos aiov 
en avdpac: xpeparm®. 


NOAU TOC 


$eprioToy avOpt reprvos aioy ?. 


VII. EvuriPiDEs. 
C1\wros aiwys. 


Toy apnxarias Exovoa Fvoreparov aiay Þ. 


pera & torara av8pacw aiov 
TolunNavyros all, 


oiow GO TevOos ove eryoiov T0 Joy, 
GAN &s T' &y aiov ovpds avrexy yuvark. 


5 Yap epoi y a\vros 
8 aiavos iv Evvetn). 


S$voaioy I 6 Bios. : 


£s Aidav cara\voous 
EupoxOov 


Biorov aiaves Te movous®. 


aiaya & ovx EteoTw?® (efop0@cacla) 


To live life over again. 


& nauay © naar 
EVALwoy EVatwy 
ems & Anrovs waiP. 


Tis evTuxTs 
Gori Sdoucos rat mepiBNeTwOY Bay 
ai@va Tewerl; 


aioy $voaioy TS eNaxev eNaxev”. 


riy aiay cis 70 Aowroy EfctsS ; 


GAN elioobperds TS ai- 


@v TNouroy puovoy adtet. 


e Tsthmig, viii. 27. n Thid. 1003. 

f Fragments, Epinicia, iii. © Thid. 1084. 

& Medea, 243. h Tbid. 645. P Ion, 141. q Ibi 
i Hippolytus, 1109. r Helene, 213. 

c is, 336. 1 Thid. 474- $ Andromache, 1215. 


t Hercules Furens, 671. 


d. 623. 
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parts. But in the popular apprehension of these two things 
duration itself is commonly identified with time ; and time is 


Acrouo” ai- 
@va xepauvvie Tay ©, 
Bpaxvs aiov*. Vita brevis. 


xara Þdos vurras Te Þi\as 
evaioya Gagnv*®. 


p@v eXeuvbepov 
oaiava OcoVat? ; 
ai@va roy fupravra $ov\evoa Ocw®. 
pores ai- 


@va $:atouoa ®. 


o0v aiava peXeov®. 


ydpor. &' Goo pey ed xabeoTaow Bpo 
parxapeos aiwyc. 
Bporav 8 6 nas aorddpyros aiov! 


T0 oO per EVTUXias Kakou- 


o0a Ovarois Bapvs alwv®. 


T0 pey en evaiove Toruo!. 


 Erepoy ErTepoy at- 
@ya «at poipay oixnoopevs. 


6 & n0vs aiov 1 carn T aroAjula 
or” oixoy ovre Biorov outer apeetÞ. 


VIII. HeRoDoTUs. 


"Excivo $ T6 etpe6 pe oro oe Eya Aye, Tp &v Te\evr1oavra xaos Tov 
ai@va TvOwpaii—Kat ourw Saqpepew rov alova evannhag Tp1oowv, 1 evTuxeew 
Ta Taywrak—O $ eos yhuruoy yeuoas Toy aiova pOovepds ev avrh evpioxerac 
ay 1—Kpeooov Yap Toeuvrads Tt Kal dpuvopevous TENEUTIoa TOY alava, fEp 
Tapexovras $.aÞ0apyva. aioxioroe upp P—Touro 8& 'Apyeiovs Tovs pera 
IoXvuveixeos ent OnSas ehdoavras TEXeuThGavTaAS Toy alova .. . Oayain. 

There are however passages even in the poets, in which the word has its 


u Bacche, 92. f In Aulide, 551. 

w Ibid. 395. x Tbid. 425. E Ibid. 1507. 

y Hecubs, 754. Z Ibid. 757. h Fragmenta, ne 1 

« Phoenisse, 1520. b Ibid. 1533. Ii. 32. 0. 
c Orestes, 602. d Tbid. g81. l vii. 46. = js ix. ys 


e Iphigenia i in Tauris, 1121. n Thid. 27. 


a proper 8ubject of division ; 
and distinctions; time may be regarded either as past, or as 
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time admits of modifications 


proper and legitimate meaning of eternity, or for ever ; of existence, dura- 


tion, life without end. 


It occurs, in the gense of existence continuing for more than one life at 


least, in the following of Aschylus : 


ai@va & es Tpirov pever 9, 


And in its proper 8ense, in the following passages :— 


i. xa T6re $9 Tis 9v 6 Oe\Eas ToXumNaykrov dONiav 


oiorTpodovyrov "Io ; 


Zevs aiavos xpewy aTavoTouP. 


11. 8 ai@vos $ roy Tpw G\Bov 


Eppar: TpooBakov Sixas ÞXeT arNavoTos atioTos!. 


m. xal 
oOopU Pey MAYTOY EMETAUL 
Oavarq Tepio bevel, (av 


Ze Xe(TerTa alavos EilSwaov* 


To Yap povoy EoTwW er Ocwv®. 


«'The 80ul, the spirit, the image or likeness of eternity.” 


iv. io68evOpoy TExuap alovos Naxovoas. 


V. paxpos & aiov Exes 
TONNG pev apeTepay avOpay Te poipay eimeiwt, 


V1. x6par yap agvyes, yapwr Tapos, 
K6Pas KEPOUVTAL TOs, Ge alavos parpou 


Tev0n peyora arpuwy kaprovuevy ®. 


VI. TONNG Yap TIUKTEL 
poipa TeXeooiOwTEp 
aity re Kpdyou Tais V. 


TUXEew Vili. &uvaoTo. && Ta ToXAG rat G\Bta Thva MomOvTes 


- » , a” 
{oxerac GetNots Ev VEKVETTs pparpous alavas ECKewTort. 


ix. aiovos Kpdve Tayyeverwp?). 


has its 0 Septem, 7.44. 

P Supplices, 571. 

4 Eumenides, 564. 

r Pindar, Fragm. Thren. ii. Apud 
Plutarchum, Consolatio ad Apollonium, 
CAP. XXXV. 

s Fragments Incerta, ci. Compare 
Isaiah 1xv. 22. ** As the days of a tree 
are the days of my people :” Pindar 


had probably the $owit or palm tree 
in view in this compariszon. Cf. Psalm 
XCil. 12. 

t Euripides, Medea, 427. 

u Hippolytus, 1425. 

w Heraclide, 898. 

x Theocritus, Idyll. xvi. 42. 

y Orpheus, Hymni, xiii. Kpdyov, 
VerSe 5. 


fo 
$ $i 
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present, or as future; and time will still retain its proper 
nature whereby it is both allied to and distinguished from 


oloy xat rap' *Opqpei ra Ths Puoews Epya xhura Tpogayopevorras 
xa þvoews Kkhura Epya pever ral aFeipiTos aiay*, 


Timezus Locrus** : Xpdvw 8 Ta pepea rdode Tas Tepudws Neyorr: ts 
ex6opnoev 6 beds ow xbope. ov yap hv mpd x6opo dorpa" Bidnep ods evi- 
aur6s* ov8' &pay repiodor als perpeerat 6 yevvaros xopos obros. elxov de 
cor: T@ dyevvare xpdvo bv alava Torayopevoues. os yap mor divtov Tapd- 
$rypa rov iBarixdy xbopor 68 apaves Eyervdln, ourws ws mpos Tapdderypa 
Toy aiava 68 xpovos ov x6ope edapoupynly. 

The philosophical idea of aioy appears to have been that of eternity, or 
duration arepos at each end, without beginning and without termination. 
Time was meagurable ; aioy, in this gense, was not. Time could be 
judged of by the 8enses: aiwy could be comprehended by the intellect 
only : Ov ydp eorw 1 avry aidurys cara Toy alava rat Toy Nov xpovroy” oube 
yap 1 avry arepia xpovov rat aiavos* ovde yap Tavror aiwy rat xpdros ®— 
'O 8 alov Svvapus Gneipos Þ — Kat yap avros (Aristotle) Sraxpive. roy aiava 
xal Toy xp6voy, rat Toy pev GTOvEper T@ va Toy Be To ovpare ral Th Kwnoe 
ro) ovpayor ©—Qcuevos 8 oy roy apifpor Ths kwhoews eivar Toy xpovoy Tov 
alava vonrov eivai no. alt avros, ano Tov ae eras Thy enwvupiay einpora, 
©xovrd Te kal Tepiexovra Tov Emtapra xpovoyd, 

No one is bound to subscribe to this definition of the term, and rov acti 
eas, though proposed on the authority of Aristotle : no more than to an- 
other dogma of the philosophers of old, that aiay was a person : Kal 6 aioy 
Gs EOTL TP@TOS Get by *—Atd rat 6 aioy dy by rat T2 by 6 alwv! : which per- 
gon Proclus labours to prove was the avro{@ov of Plato, and the Phanes of 
Orpheus, born of the cosmogonic egg—of whom Orpheus himself sings 
thuss& : 

TpwT6yovoy Kakew Supun peyay aidepemayrrov 
@oyevr Xpuoeo ayankkGuevoy Trepuyeoow®. 

But how does Proclus prove his point? i Towavra yap rept avrov (Tov 
avro{@ov) «ai. 'Oppevs evSeixvura, mepi Tov Þdvyros Ocohoyav. Tparos 
youy 6 Oeos map avry (our reakas Peper moANas, 

xpeias Taupeiovs oqpias xaporod re Neovros* 
xal Tpoaow and TOY TpPwToYerous bod, &v © GTEpparixas T0 (ao corw . & 
xat 6 INdroy owitoy avro(aoov Tpoorydpevoe Ty peyioToY Tourov Oebv Ti 


z Proclus in Timeum, A. (i) 66= d Ibid. A. 584=241. B. 
29. D. ; e Ibid. B. 301=128. A. 
zz De Anima Mundi, (Opuscula My- f Thid. 302=128. B. 
thologica, 551, 552.) & Hymni, vi. ITpwroydvov, ver. 1. 
a Proclus in Timeum, B. 200= hb Cf. Macrobius, Saturn. i. zviii. 301. 
85. C. Orphica, Fragmenta, vii. 
b Ibid. 201=8;5 E. 1 In Timeum, B. 307= 130. B. C. 
© Ibid. 183=77. F. 
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duration ; viz. that of being a form of duration which must 
have had a beginning, and possibly may have an end. 
Whatsoever be the complex of duration, 80 measured by 
time, it 1s all equally finite at one or both of its extremities ; 
and finite time must be referred to an epoch a parte post, 
from which it took its rise, and with respect to which, at any 
moment of its decursus afterwards, it is time past. And it 
must also virtually if not actually be referred to some epoch 
a parte ante, with respect to which, 80 long as it is continuing, 
it 1s time present or future; and in reference to something 
of that kind or other never can cease to be 80, until the 
moment arrives when time itself ceages to be any longer. 

Now though the phrase, aiwv 6 yeyovws, aiwy 6 yeyevnevos, 
alov 6 Tapwxnxos, or any other to the same effect, does not 
occur in Scripture, yet aioy 6 vvv, aiwy 6 EveoTos, does occur 
there; and aiwy 6 peAXwv, aiwy 6 epxopevos, occurs there also : 
which being the case, it stands to reason that, whatsoever be 
meant by this term al&y itself, a present and a future aiwy of 
that kind must imply and must recognise a past aiwy of the 
8ame kind too. 

There are texts of Scripture however which cannot be 
understood of any thing but a complex of duration, desig- 
nated by this peculiar term, @ parte post as much as @ parte 
ante ; texts which 8peak of the decursus of an aivy from a 
point in duration backwards, referred to any thing in exist- 
ence at present, as well as others which 8peak of the same 
thing from a point in duration forwards. In this case too 
we have nothing to do first of all but to collect these texts, 
and to arrange them m their natural order : 1. Such as relate 
to a past ai@y, or complex of time past : 11. Such as relate to a 
present and passing aiwy: i. Such as refer to an ai&wy of the 
same kind till to come. 


yap &.aqÞepe. h Thy xpuov airiav wov kaXeiv, 5 TO expavey am eKeivys (@ov ; 
, 5 >” A , A , \ , P \ \ 3 \ A 
Ti yap by e& ov Yevorro TAY TAVTWY NAY Coov; Tv Be TO OY EKELVO TOU TE 
aibepos E&yyovoy kat ToU xdovs . . . et oy TO TpPaTOV CK TEPATOS Kal aMTEIpPou TO 
TpoTES eoTwW by (6 aiov 8Cil.) et &v Tavrov T6 Te IlNdrwvos by kat To Oppews 
@0y. bt Ge ex Tourouv 6 Þavns, kara T0 avrotaov TETAYpevos, Get Cnrew rara 
(lege «xai) Tov aiava rapa r@ Opfpei, peoov Ovra Tov avro(wou Tapa IlNdrwv 
xal Tov Gros. 
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I. Atv. In the gense of time pas. 
1. Luke 1. 70. 
Kabos exdAnoe dia or6paros TEv Gylwy TEv Gm alavos Mpopy- 
T@y. 
n. Acts 1. 21. 
' AtoxaraoThoews Tdvrwv Gv QdAnoev 6 Ocds dia oTparos 
Tdvrov &yiwv, avrod mTpoprrev, an alavos. 
m. John ix. 32. 
'Ex Tod al@vos ox mjxovo0n Gr Tuoife Tis 6p0ahkuods TvpNoD 


yEYEvVnPeVoV. 
i. Acts xv. 18. 


Tywora ar alav6s tors To Ocg Tara Th Epya avToD. 


v. 1] Cor. u. 7. 


'AXA& Aa\onuer ooplav Oecod Ev puvornpip Thy GTOKerpuppermyv, 
jv Tpowptoevy 6 Oeds Tpo T@Ev aiwvur els ddfav nuae. 


vi. Romans xvi. 25. 
Kard &noxdAvitv pvornplov xpovors alwviors oveotynperov. 


vu. Ephes. i. 9, 10, 11. 
Kat $wrloai Tdvras Tis 1 Kowwvla Tod puornplov, To GTOKE- 
xpupptvoy &T0d T@v alwver . . . lva yvwpioly vov . . . 1 Tounol- 
xiNos cola rod Ocod xara nTpdbeouw Tv alwvwr. 


vin. Coloss. 1. 25, 26. 


ITAnpecat Tov AGyov TOY Oco0D, T0 puoThpLov TO GTMOKEKPUPhPLEVOV 
ano T@v alwvwy ral TAY YEVEQV., 


ix. 1 Tim. 1.17. 
Ts 8 Baoihei Twy aiwrwy . . . TW rat ddfa els rods alavas 
Tev alwvwv. Gt». 
x, Titus 1. 2. 
'ET' eATid,' (wns alwviov fv Ennyyelharo 6 Geviys Ocds mpo 
Xpovor alwvier. 
x1. 2 Tim. 1. 9. 
Kar i#(av np6beow, rat xdpw Thy dobeioav nut &v Xprory 
'Ino09, 7p0 xporur alwviy. 


aros 


bAouU 


vnv, 


FOKE= 
rrol(- 


Evov 
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IT At A 2% \ e aA 2 \ e 9 , 
. twOV OUT OS, aAtwY Oo Vvuy, AtwY O EVEETTWC. 


1. Matt. xin. 22. 
Kat 7 peEpyuva Tod alavos Tourov ral 17 amdry TOY mNOVTOVU 
ovunviye. TOv AGyoOv. 


Mark iv. 19. 


Kat al uepyuvat TOY aiwvos TouTOVL al 7 andTY TO MNOUTOV, K,T.A. 


n. Luke xvi. 8. 
"Ort ol viot Tov aiwvos Tourov þportuwrepor vTEp Tous vious ToD 
$wT0s els Thv yeveav THY EauT@Y EOLW. 
m. Lake xx. 34. 


Oli viot ro) al@vos Tovrov yauorot ral Exyapiorovrui, Ki, T. A. 


iv. Romans xu. 2. 
Kat py ovoxnpariceobe To alan rourw. 


v. 1 Cor. 1. 20. 


A , A ,” A \ A y N F4 
ITov ooqo0s ; nov ypapparevs ; mov ouvenrThTNS TOU alwvos TOUTOU ; 


v1. 1 Cor. u. 6, 8. 


Loplavy $ Xakovpev ev Tois TEAEors* ooplay Fe ov TOY aAiwvos 
TOUTOU, OVTE TWY GpNOvTEr TOY aiwvos TOUTOV . . . 1jÞ oudets TEV 
Gpx6vTwv Tov alwvos TouTOL Eyvwrev. 


vii. 1 Cor. um. 18. 


A \ oy e nA 3 A w , \ 
ET Tis Goxet ooqpos elvar ev vpuly Ev TO alwvt TOUTQ, jWPOS 
yeveo0o, «,T.A. 
vin. 2 Cor. iv. 8, 4. 


Ei 8 «at Cort, KeKahvpupevoy TO EVAYYENLOV Njpwy, Ev TOS 
aTONAvuevors ECT? KEKANVPPELOY, Ev ols © Oeds TOV aiwvos TOUTOU 
4 % 4 A 9 
eTVÞ\@oe Tt vonuara TOY anoTwV. 


ix. Ephes. vi. 12. 


TTIpods rods x00 porpdropas ToD oKoTOLS TOVU alnvos TOUTOV. 


x. 1 Tim. vi. 7. 


Tois n\ovoios Ev To vov alwvt Tapayyene, K, TA. 
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x1. 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
Anpas ydp pe EyxarTEmev, &yanmhoas TOY vor alwva. 


x0. Titus 1. 11, 12. 
"'Enepdvy yap 71 xapes To) Ocov . . . Iva. . . owppovus ral 
dtxalws ral evoeBos (hrwper Cv TE voy alovi. 
xin. Galat. 1. 4. 
Tov $0vr0s EauTov ......onws efenmrat nuas ex TOY EveECT@TOS 


ai@vos Tovnpod. 
xiv. Ephes. u. 2. 


- ++... Ev als Tore TepteraThoare Kara Tov alava TOY Kdopuouv 
TOUTOU. 


ITI. Atov 6 uwe\Nwv, aiwv 0 epxopevos. 
1. Matthew xu. 32. 


*Os &' &y etny xara ro IIverparos rod Gylov oor apebnoera 
aury ore Ev TOUTE TH alavt ouTe Ev Th PEANOVTE. 
n. Mark x. 30. 
......Kat ev TG aiar T6 Cpxopeve (why aiwriov: (To per- 
Xovrs, In oppoaition to vby ev T6 cawpsy Toure just before.) 
m. Luke xvin. 30. 
*Os ov py &no\dBy Tohhanaolova ev TG raipy TOUTE, Kat ev 
To al@vt TO Epxopere (wv aiwrvioy. 
iv. Luke xx. 35. 


Ot Ze xaraftwbevres Tod aiwvos Exelvouv TuxEWw, kat Ths avacoTh- 
oEWS TINS EK VEKP@V, OVTE YajuoDotw oTE EKyaApiokovTai. 


v. Ephesians 1. 21. 


"YTepdvw......Tavros 6vopuaros Gvopalopevov ov pudvov Ev TH 
al@vi TouTy GXAG ral EV Th PEANONTL. 


vi. Hebrews vi. 5. 


Kat xa\ov yevoauevovs Oeou pipa, duvduers TE peANovTos Ai- 
@VOS. 


vi. Ephes. u. 7. 
-.--.. Iva Evdeifyra Cv Tois aiwo: Tools EnepXOpevors TOY UTEp- 
BaXNovra mhovrov Ths xdptros avrov. 


"at 


rd- 


Ep- 
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SecTION VI. —Observations on the above texts. 


In all these different forms of expression, the meaning in- 
tended is one and the s8ame : 1. e. a complex of duration, not 
distinguisghable from the proper notion of time, whether 
greater or less in itself, (for that 1s a distinct consideration ;) 
whether the 8ame in one of these instances as in another, or 
not, (for that too is a different question ;) whether contem- 
plated and alluded to as one period of that kind, or as more 
than one, (for that also is indifferent to our argument at 
present ;) a complex designated in all alike by aiay or aloves, 
but in 8ome as a complex of that kind already over and past, 
in others as stall future and to come ; in others as even then 
passing and present. The idea, which enters into the word 
al&y, in each of these instances alike is 8imply that of dura- 
tion, measured in 8ome manner or other by time ; the idea 
of existence, 8uccesson, and continuity, either past, or pre- 
8ent, or future ; abstracted from all relation to any thing but 
duration itself. 

In most of these passages too, the word which our trans- 
lators have employed to render the Greek auiwy or aiwves 1s 
world or worlas; nor can it be said that by adopting this 
vergion they have not done justice to the original, and have 
not rendered its meaning intelligible to an English reader. 
For the proper s8ense of our own word world, at first *, might 
be remarkably agreeable to that of the Greek aiwy or aloy, or of 
the Latin evum. But the meaning of words is liable to change 
in the course of time; and world as used in English at pre- 
gent, (and indeed at the time of the translation of the Bible,) 
would be the proper version of «60opos in Greek, which is a 
very different word from aiwy. Between «x0opos and aloy, 
however closely as80ciated one with the other, there must 


* On this 8ubject Baron Humboldt observes, in one of the notes to his 
* Cogmos,”” (yol. i. p. xiv. note to p. 56.) © The original meaning of the lat- 
ter word (the German) welt, of which we now make use, weralt in the old 
high German, worold in old Saxon, and veruld in Anglo-Saxon, referred 
rather to time (sxculum) than to space.” 

This is the proper explanation of our own phrase © world without end,” 


- Which occurs in the version of Isaiah xlv. 17. and 80 repeatedly in the 


Book of Common Prayer. See Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. 
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still be, both in the nature of things and in the apprehen- 
810n of each of those ideas by a competent understanding, a 
real and essential distinction. This is clearly proved by 
Ephesians ii. 2. (u. art. xiv.) 'Ev als ToreÞreptenarnoare, cara 
Tov aliarva To? x6opov Tovrov. The impropriety of rendering 
ai&y here, in juxtaposition with «6opos, by world compelled 
our translators to substitute for it in this instance a different 
word ; and one much nearer to the proper 8ense of aiwy in 
Greek, understood of succession, continuance, duration or 
existence, measurable by time; but of nothing more : © ac- 
cording to the course of this world.” 

In lke manner the impropriety of rendering this 8same 
word in many of these cases, in which it occurs mn the plural, 
(especially where it relates to the past,) by world or worlds, 
obliged them to deviate from the uniformity of the version 
in such instances also, and to substitute ages, or 8omething 
to the same effect, for worlds : as im Ephes. 11. 7 : aiwot rois 
erepxopevors : not in the © worlds to come,” but in the © ages 
to come.” This want of uniformity in the version, when 
the word was every where the same in the original, is to be 
regretted ; and though we would not be understood to 8ay 
that word might always have been rendered by one word in 
English, as it is always one mn the Greek, yet we think it 
might always have been rendered to one and the same effect 
in the English as in the Greek ; whether by one word or by 
more. 

The general conclusion however from the comparison of 
these different texts is obvious: viz. that the idea implied 
by aiay im each of these instances is that of a 'course and 
guccession of time, a determinate interval of duration, a 
complex of being and existence, connected with some proper 
8ubject ; which, in all those allusions to this course and 8uc- 
cession which represent it as present even then and passing, 
can be nothing but the present life or the present world ; in 
those, which 8peak of it either as already over, or as till to 
come, cannot indeed be the present life or present world, 
but must till be 8omething analogous to that, and standing 
in the same relation to an aiwy or to a 8eries of al@ves, already 
past or stall to come, as the present life; or present_world 
does to an aiwy actually present and going on. 


— 
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CHAPTER IL. 
On the Scriptural doctrine respecting the beginning of creation. 


SECTION I.—Terxts. 


Tris brings us at once to the next and the most important 
divition of our 8ubject. The explanations premised of the 
classical meaning of aiwy, of the scriptural idiom in the use 
of this term, and of the specific distinctions in its general 
meaning as $0 used in Scripture, are only preliminary to 
other and much more interesting considerations ; especially 
to that which most of all concerns the question of the real 
extent and comprehension of the chronology of Scripture, 
into which we are proposing to inquire: and this is the 
doctrine of Holy Writ with respect to the succession of 
al@ves themselves, in the sense already explained : to which 
we shall now proceed. 

The first observation which we have to make on this 8ub- 
ject is, That the chronological intimations of Seripture- go 
back to a point of time, (if we may 8peak of time when as 
yet there was no such thing as time,) anterior to creation 
itself; when as yet there was no such thing even as creation 
itself. We collect this from the following texts : i: 


1. John xvu. 24. 
IIarep obs dedwrds pot, Oehw Iva nov eipt Cyw Kaxewvor Got 
per Cuor Iva Oewpwor Thy dofav Thv Cuhv, iv dedwras jor. Ort 
nyaTHhoas pe Tp0 KarapoAls koTjpov. 


n. John xvu. 5. 


A , , \ % A A , © a 
Kat vov $0faoov pe ov, Ildrep, mapa veaure T1 bofn 1 exov 
TPO TOY TOY KGT pov Elva Tape ool. 


mw. Ephes. 1. 4. 
Kabws Efe\efaro huas ev avry Tpo raraBohins Koopou, ewar 
nuas aylovs rat apwpors KaTevwTOv avroY Ev Gyan). 
iv. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19, 20. 
Eidores 6Tt ov $O0aprois, apyvple 1 xpuoie, ExvrpwOnre Cr THS 
paraias vuav avaoTpoprjs rarpoTapadorOL, GANG Twp aluart ws 
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&uvod duwuor ral aonihov XproTo®D, Tpocyvwoperor uev Tp0 rara- 
BoXhs «x6ouov, pavepwbtvros $t En Eoxdrwr TAY xpdvar $6 vuas. 


The next observation which we have to make on the 8ame 
intimations is the reverse of the preceding : That the chro- 
nological notices of Scripture go back to a point of time, 
posterior to creation but synchronous with the beginning of 
creation itself; before which and down to which there was as 
yet no such thing as creation ; after which and from which 
there was. That is, they go back to the proper epoch of 
creation itself. We collect this truth also from the following 
texts : 

i. Matt. xm. 35. 


"Onws T\npwby ro pnO0tv $a rob Tpoprrov Aeyorros* Avolfw 
&v TapaBokais T0 oT6ua pou Epevfouat xexpuppera aT0 xaTaBois 
K6Tuov. 

n. Matt. xxv. 34. 

Tore Epet 6 Baoi\eds Tos Ex defi@y avro?* Aeore ol evhoynuero 
ToD Tarpos jou, khnpovouyoare TIV Jroyuaoperny vuiv Baoikelav 
amo xaragorns c6ojpov. 


m. Luke x1. 50. 


"Iva exGrn0jy T0 alua mTdvrov rev Tpopyrev, T0 Exxuvduevor 
ano xaraBoris xoopou, nd Ths yeveas Tavrhs. 


iv. Hebrews iv. 8. 


Eioepxopeba yap els Thy xardkmavow of mWTeLoavres, rabas 
Elpyxev” Ms Gpooa ev TH Gpy?} pov, et eloehevoorrar els Thv rard- 
Tavolvy pov xairo. T@v Epywv GTO kaTaBohis xoopou yevnOevruv. 


v. Hebrews 1x. 25, 26. 

Our va To\axis Tpoopepy EauTEY, woTep 6 Gpxtepeds elovepxe- 
ras Els Ta &yia kar EviauTOV . . . Enet EdEL avrov moXAaxes Tabely ano 
xarao\s Koopuov. 

vi. Apocal. xi. 8. 

Kat Tpooxuvjoovow are Tdvres of xaTooOvres EM THS YIS, 
Gy ov yeypanraui Ta Gvopara ev Th Piphy Ths (ws Tod dpviov 
cgoaypevouv and raraBorts KoTgpuov. 


a Ps. lxxvili. 2. 
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vu. Apocal. xvn. 8. : 


Kat OGavudoovrat of xarorouures Emt Ths yi)s, (Ov ov yeypanrat 
ra 6v6para Em To StÞNlov Ths (whs amd raraBokis rxdopov,) 
BXeEnovres T0 Onplov, «, T.M. 


Section II.—On the meaning of the phrases Tp0 raraBois 
x6o pov and amo xaraBohis xeopuouv ; and on the 8criptural use 
of xaraBanke and rarafoln. 

Every one must perceive that the important phrase in the 
first of these collections of texts is 7pd xaraBoans xoopov ; and 
in the second is &nm0 xaraBokns roopor : and that these are 
opposed one to the other; but only as po is opposed to 
&n0, or the idea of prior is to that of posterior, and the 
lapse of time wp fo a certain point is to the lapse of time 
from a certain point ; this point itself being the s8ame in each 
mstance. 

This point being designated as that of xarafSoay xoopov, 
(whatsoever may be meant by those terms,) if it 1s only a 
fixed and determinate point, and only stands in the 8ame 
relation to every thing else both before and after it, the first 
of these classes of texts refers us to a course and s8uccesion 
of 8ome kind before that point and down to that point ; the 
8econd to a gimilar course and succession after that point 
and from that point. The meaning of 7po in one of these 
mstances and that of &zo in the other requires no explana- 
tion ; but, with regard to xaraBo\ys x6opov gubjoined to each, 
the case is different. To the true scope and comprehension 
of these 8everal texts, (which is in fact that of the chronology 
of Scripture itself,) nothing is 80 important as the meaning 
of this part of each of these phrases. We must endeavour 
therefore to ascertain it with all the exactness possible. 

The 8ubstantive noun caraBoAy in Greek is derived from 
the verb raraBd\\w: and this is compounded of kara and 
BdAw. Kard is properly a preposition in Greek ; which 
among other uses and sigmifications answers to that of our 
English adverb down : and Sd\tw in Greek means the same 
thing as our verb to cast or throw. KaraBSdMo then, in 
Greek, signifies in English to cast or throw down. 

In this 8ense it occurs once in the New Testament ; and 
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only once: KaraBank\duevo: GAN oovs GmroMvuevoÞ: © Being 
cast down but not being destroyed.” The idea, intended to 
be conveyed by this mode of speaking, is that of a person 
who receives a fall in wrestling : from which nevertheless he 
is able to recover himself, and to stand up again and to try 
the chance of another throw. It was the rule of the games 
of antiquity that candidates for the prize of the Taay or 
Lucta, that is in the contest of wrestling, should experience 
three- falls of this kind, before they were to be declared 
beaten, and forced to give up the contest : or what comes to 


the 8ame thing, the victors in this particular contest must 


throw their adversanes three times running . One sense 
then of the verb «araBantu, and obviously as proper a 8ense 
as any, 18 this, of to cas? down, to throw down, to overthrow. 

Another of the senses of this compound verb is that of 
laying @ bottom on which something is to be erected ; which 
is properly meant by laying @ foundation. This meaning, it 
1s evident, must be derived from the former; and therefore 
in comparison of that must be secondary: because the found- 
ation of a building is necessarily its lowes! part; and what 
goes to compose the substratum or foundation, in comparison 
of that which is afterwards built or raised up on it, appears 
to be cast down. In this 8ense too it occurs once, and once 
only, m the New Testament : My TdAw O0cuenov xaraBanrko- 
pevor peravolas &mo verpeav Epywv I, There are no more in- 
stances in the New Testament of the use of this verb in any 
8ense ; but these two. 

With regard to the s8ubstantive xarafoay, derived from it ; 
it occurs in the texts which we began with producing ; and 
in one more: IIfore rat avry Edppa ova els raraBorv 
oTepparos EhaBev®©. In this latter instance it is easy to 8ee 
that the noun derives its meaning from the proper and pri- 


b 2 Cor. iv. 9. Od Keyuevep rw TOvFe KoundGes Adyor. 
c Thus in the Phedrus of Plato, Ver. 590. 


(pars [. tom. i. 59 (=256) 6) TeAevrh- And hence the designation of Tpuaxrhp 
CavTES TE FH... Tav Tpiav Takuopudrwy in the gense of a master or superior, 
T@v WS anndes *OAvuriarav E& vevich- (literally one who thus beats an adver- 


Kaow. 8ary three times,) which Aschylus him- 

Hence, in the Eumenides of Aschy- self uses in another instance, to imply 

lus, the Chorus say to Orestes, that Jupiter had no superior :—Aga- 
*Ey ev T68' 581 T@v Tpi@v mTakaoud- memnon, 171, 172. 
TWwy.—ver. 589. d Hebrews vi. 1. 


To which he replies, e Ibid. xi. 11. 


jun 
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mary sense of the verb; that of throwing or casting down. 
The act of a 8ower, when scattering the seed up and down, in 
order that it may fall every where on the ground and every 
where take root and spring up, could not be- better described 
than by caraBoky oneppuaross And 1t 1s implied in this text 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that Sarah herself, though 
grown old and past the natural time of childbearing, yet 
through faith received strength for s8uch a casting down of 
Seed as this: that is, was rendered as competent a subject for 
this dispensation of the birth of Isaac, notwithstanding her 
time. of life, as the ground is, under ordinary circumstances 
every year, for the reception of the seed, which is thus cast 
upon 1t by the 8ower. 

In this instance then, the meaning of the noun 1s "WES 
derived from the primary sense of the verb. In the other 
mstances, in which it occurs with Tp0 and Gro, it must be 
derived from the secondary ; it can have no signification but 
that of foundation : 80 that as there are but two senses of 
the verb «araBan\e itself, (at least in the New Testament,) 
80 there are but two of the 8ubstantive xarafBoay derived from 
it ; one of which refers to the proper and primary meaning 
of the theme, the other to the derivative or secondary. 

We do not consider it necessary to say any thing particu- 
lar im explanation of the term «6opos, which occurs with «ara- 
BoXq in each of these instances. It may be taken for granted 
that its meaning is © world ;?? and that it cannot be impro- 
perly rendered in Engligh by our own word © world.” TIt 
follows then that by the first of these phrases, 7pd «xaraBoXs 
x6opov, we are taken back to a point of duration before which 
and down to which there was, as yet, no such thing as the 
xaraBony koopov; and by the 8econd, ano raraBolns roopor, 
we are brought down from one at which and after which 
there was. The question consequently which naturally pre- 
sents 1tself here is this : Whether the xaraBoAy x6opor, the 
point of duration alluded to in each of these instances alike, 
is the beginning of our own 8ystem of things; the beginning 
of our own world; of that course and g8uccession of things 
with which we find ourselves connected in our proper order 
of being, and with which our ancestors found themselves 

e Heb. xi. 11. 
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connected before us, each in his turn? or whether it is 80me- 
thing different from that. 


Section III.—PWPhether the xaraBohy x6opov, in the Scriptural 
8ense and reference of that phrase, is to be understood of the 
beginning of our own world. 

The first observation which we have to make prehminary 
to the decision of this question concerns the grammatical 
form and enunciation of each of these phrases, Tpo0 xaraSoxis 
and &n0 xaraBoAſs xopov. The absence of the article before 
xaraBony and before «6opov also is characteristic of each of 
them ; and considering that the phrase occurs 80 often, and 
yet is always distinguished by this omission, we cannot but 
look on the omission as intentional and significant. 

The learned do not require to be reminded of the differ- 
ence between two such phrases as mp0 xaraBorns koopov, Or 
and raraBons xoopuov, and Tpo ths xaraBoks Tod roopor, OF 
ano Ths xaraBohnys rod xoopov: and that the former could not 
be hmited to one specific act or instance of the foundation in 
guestion, but that the latter must be. An unlearned reader 
may be made aware of the distinction by being told that 
there 1s the 8ame difference between these two forms of the 
8ame proposition in Greek, as between © Before the founda- 
tion of @ world,” or © From the foundation of a world,” and 
« Before the foundation of the world,” or «© From the founda- 
tion of the world,” in Engligh. We cannot indeed dispense 
with the definite article before the word foundation in the 
Englsh, though it is wanting in the Greck ; but we can be- 
fore the word world : or rather we express its absence before 
that word in the Greek, by the indefinite article prefixed to 
it im the Englich. Any one however, who understood his 
own language, would just as naturally collect from this 
mode of gspeaking in English, that no particular case of the 
foundation in question could be meant in either of these in- 
stances, (nothing but some such foundation in general,) as the 
learned from the corresponding manner of speaking in the 
Greek. 

It appears to us then, that the absence of the article in 
each of these propoitions is sigmificant. And indeed it makes 
80 great a difference to the true meaning of the phrase in 
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either instance, whether the foundation in question is to be 
restricted to 8ome one case of the kind, or to be extended and 
applied to all of which it could possibly be understood ; that 
we can scarcely 8uppose this omission other than imtentional 
and 8ignificant. For if this foundation is to be restricted to 
80me one cage of the kind, we may take it for granted it 
must be that of our own world ; and therefore that the point 
im duration, designated by 7po in one of these propoitions, 
and by aro in the other, can be neither more nor less remote 
than the epoch of the Mosaic creation. We cannot however 
arrive at this conclugion without passing on to another ne- 
ceaxsarily involved in it; viz. That the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation in that cage must be the epoch of creation abs0- 
tutely: for that these phrases, mpo xaraBoXis xoopov and and 
xaraBoXns xoopov, uged as they are and 8tanding as they do, 
are to be understood one of a time before, the other of a time 
after, the beginning of creation absolutely, we do not think it 
possible to deny. 

Yet this further conclusion from the same words, natural 
and necessary as it must be, would he open to many difficul- 
ties and to many objections ; and would seem to set Scripture 
at variance even with itself. For if we compared this phrase 
of 7p0 xaraSoAjs coopuov, as uged in Ephes. 1. 4, or 1 Peter 1.10, 
with that of Tpo r@v aiwwwy in 1 Cor. i. 7; or with that of 
xara Tpobeow T@Ev alwvwy, Ephes. in. 11; or with that of pod 
xporey alwvior, Titus i. 2: 2 Tim. 1. 9; or with that of xpovors 
alwviors, Rom. xvi. 25: and if we compared the correspond- 
ing phrase of &ntd xaraBoXis xoopor with that of &nd r@v aiw- 
vev, Ephes. in. 9, Coloss. 1. 26 : foragmuch as the context of 
all these other passages would clearly demonstrate that one 
and the 8ame economy, purpose, or dispensation, realized and 
congummated m the Christian s8cheme, one and the same 
mystery or 8ecret, however long before concealed, brought to 
light and revealed at last by the actual publication of the 
Gospel, was the 8ubject of description in them all ; it would 
follow that 7pd xaraforjs x0opov could be only another form 
of expression for Tpd 7@v alwvwy, and ano rarafBorijs koopov * 
only another for &70 r@v al@wvwv. If 80, the xarafBory xoopor 
and the beginning of these ai@yes must be the 8ame; and if 
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the former meant only the epoch of the Mosaic creation, the 
latter too could mean no more. 

It is not necessary to object to this conclusion, its ineom- 
patibility with the scope and comprehension of such a term 
as aloy, egpecially in the plural number, that it 8hould be 
gupposed to be thus restricted to the course and 8uccession 


of any one 8ystem of things, like that of the Mosaic creation. 


It is 8ufficient for our purpose to remind the reader of those 
other passages, according to which the course and 8uccesnion 
of things which bears date from the Mosaic creation, (con- 
8equently the present course and 8uccesson,) is set forth as 
one of these ai@ves itself ; only as aiay 6 vov, aiwv ovros, alia 
0 eveoTes. Now it is not possible that it could both be only 
one of those ai@ves, and yet the whole of those ai@ves alsxo0. An 
individual part of a certain class of things could never be the 
complex or total of its proper class. If the Mosaic creation 
18 one of these al@ves, but only one, there must be others dis- 
tinct from that ; and since this is confessedly the youngest 
of all, there must be others older than that. The proper 
epoch of none of these could be the proper epoch of the 
whole, except that of, the first of all; that of the first of the 
series itself. The proper epoch of the last at least could 
not possibly stand in that relation to the whole ; and if 7po 
xaraBo\hs x6ouou goes back beyond the absolute epoch of all 
these eons, Or ano rarapoars xoopov comes down from the 
absolute epoch of the very first among them ; nothing would 
Seem to be more certain than that both must go back beyond 
the epoch of the Mosaic creation at least. 

Again, with respect to the particular instance of the phrase 
Tpo xaraBo\ns «k6opov, John xvi. 24, where our Saviour was 
gpeaking of his own preexistence, and of the glory, inseparable 
from his eternal generation, which he had with the Father 
from the first; it does not 8eem possible to doubt that the 
reference there must be to a point of duration long anterior 
to the epoch of the Mosaic creation. It would be greatly to 
mistake these words, and most unjustifiably to explain away 
their force and emphasis and to limit their scope and com- 
prehension, to as8ume that the relation of s8on to which the 
posses8ion of this glory was inseparably attached from the 
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first, and the consequent posseswion of that glory itself, mn 
this retrospect of our Lord's went no further back than the 
epoch of the Mosaic creation. And though it may be objected 
that in the 5th verse of the s8ame chapter, just before, he him- 
gelf does appear 80 to limit it, in the words, Kat voy $6facoov 
pe OV, TaTep, Tapa oveaury, Tn bofy 71 Exov mpo ToD TOY Kdopuor 
Elva apa oo: this is no necessary inference even from those 
words. We are not authorized to asxume that 6 x6opos re- 
ferred to here is meant of the Mosaic creation. The enun- 
ciation of this phrase Tp0 Tov rov x6opov eva, and that of the 
other 7p0 xaraBoAijs xoopov, in words may differ ; but the sense 
of each must be the 8ame ; and if the latter cannot be referred 
simply to the Mosaic creation, neither can the former. The 
article, 1t 1s true, is wanting in the latter before «6opov, and 
present in the former before «x6opor: but this distinction 
does not determine the former to be meant of the Mosaic 
world. Koopos, with the article, standing absolutely, and 
having nothing predicated of it but s1mple being, as implied 
by eivaz, is capable of being understood of creation in the 
abstract ; the characteristic distinction of which in all and 
each of its acts or parts is still this common property of 
x0opos, of order, arrangement, and beauty ; according to the 
proper meaning of «oopos itself in the Greek language. It 
may be understood of creation in its totality, of creation as 
made up of innumerable worlds or «6opo:, yet comprehend- 
ing in itself and summing up in itself the beauty and per- 
fection of all; of creation as the xoopos xar efoxyv, the 
x0opos KGopwr itself. In no light but this could the com- 
plex of creation, regarded as one whole made up of how 
many 80ever parts, appear; especially to its own Creator : 
and in this hght might it appear to our Saviour; and be 
spoken of accordingly im his allusion to it here. 

That these words of our Lord indeed, with reference to his 
own preexistence and to his antemundane glory, neither are 
to be nor can be restricted to the epoch of any one act of 
creation, but must go back to the epoch of all creation and 
beyond it too; may be further collected from the exordium 
of St. John's Gospelf: *'Ey apxi jv 6 AGyos, kat 6 Adyos jv 
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Tpds Tov Ocov, kat Oeds fv 6 Adyos” obros fy &v dpxyy Tpds Tov 
Ocdy: which as8erts his communion with God not only at 
the beginning but prior to the beginning. But what begin- 
ning? that of the Mosaic creation and of the present system 
of things? or that of any creation and of any system of things? 
Let the third verse of the 8ame chapter answer that ques- 
tion : IIdyra $& avrov Cyevero, kat xwpts avrov Eyevero oude ev 
d yeyovev: or Colossians 1.15; im which he is represented 
as TpwrToTOKos TGonms crews; © Begotten before all creation,” 
or as the Nicene creed expresses it, © Begotten before all 
worlds :?? or Coloss. 1. 17, wherein he is 8et forth as avrds Tp0d 
Tarrwov—<© Himeelf before all things ;”” before, in point of 
priority of being or existence; already in possession of his 
proper being and of every thing belonging to it, long before 
any thing else came into existence. 

And this leads us to observe that to restrict the epoch of 
creation absolutely to that of our own system would involve 
us in another absurdity ; that of supposing the complex and 
totality of creation itself to be 8ummed up in our own 8ys- 
tem. The complex of our own system could not be more at 
the utmost than the complex of the material, that is of the 
visible, universe: and that too only on the supposition that 
the vwigible heavens with their contents, the stars, the sun, 
the moon, and the planets, were 8till part of our own system. 
But the complex of creation absolutely must include the 
immaterial and invisible world as well as the material and 
visible ; unless we should go 80 far as to renounce all behef 
in the actual existence of a world like the former ; contrary 
to the plainest and most positive declarations of Scripture 
itself. 

But, admitting the fact of this distinction, is any one pre- 
pared to maintain that both came into being at once? or both 
at least at the epoch of our own system? that the creation 
of angels and the creation of mankind were s8ynchronous ? 
that the spiritual and invigible world, in the order of exist- 
ence, 1s no older than the human and wvisible? Are not the 
angels represented in Scripture as spectators when the crea- 
tion of our own world was going on? © when the morning 
stars 8ang together, and all the s8ons of God shouted for 
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joys?” Is it possible to doubt that the fall of the angels 
must have been an event older than the creation of man, 
when we read of a tempter and of a temptation almost on 
the day of that creation itself; and know that this tempter 
was none other than the prince of the fallen angels them- 
elves, the 6s 6 Gpxaios Þ, the serpent, as old as the begin- 
ning of the present system of things? Very absurd opinions 
indeed have been entertained on the relative order of these 
different events, the creation of the angels and the creation 
of man ; the fall of the angels and the fall of mani: and it 
has been imagined even that the fall of the angels intervened 
between the creation and fall of man. No such opinion 
requires & 8erious answer. Not only Scripture and common 
8ense but nature itself reclaims against it. The traces of evil 
on the face of nature are older than the Mosaic creation. And 
wheresoever we meet with the marks and impressions of evil 
m the midst of the works of God, there also we meet with 
the vestiges and traces of 8n: we read the testimony of 
nature itself to the fact of a fall ; either the fall of the angels 
or the fall of man. 

The truth indeed may be that the absolute epoch of the 
material creation and that of the immaterial are not distin- 
guishable asunder; and that the material world and the 
world of spirits in point of fact never existed one inde- 
pendently of or one without the other. To judge from the 
analogy of the 8tate of things at present ; 1t seems to have 
made part of the scheme and economy of creation from the 
first, that the material world should be 8ubject to and de- 
pendent upon the spiritual, yet that the spiritual itself 
should not be independent of the material : that as the body 
and the 8oul of man were formed for each other, and as 
neither is in its proper natural state of being nor in pos- 


& Job xxxviii. 7. Stars are the stand- Lucifer, the leader of the stars, Isaiah 
ing image in Scripture for angels or xiv. 12. But now the true and sole 
gods: 8ee Numb. xxiv. 17: Amos v. archangel is Michael, that is, our Lord 
26 (Acts vii. 43): Isaiah xiv. 12, 13: himself: and therefore the title of the 
Ezek. xxviii. 12-14: xxxi. 7, 8: Dan. Morning Star is now applied exclusively 
viii. 10: xii. 3: Matt. ii.2: 7: 9: 10: to him: Rev. ii. 28. xxii. 16. 

xxiv. 29: Mark xiii. 25: Apoc. i. 16: h Revelation xii. 9g. Cf. John viu. 
20:8. 1: fli.1: viii3: vill. 10,11: 44. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

123: Iix.I: xii. 1: 4. The prince of i Zonaras, i. ii, p. 14. C. D. From the 
the fallen angels, as the head of the Aenrh Teveors. Cf. Photius, Cod. 232. 
angels, before his fall was typified by p. 289. 1. 40. Stephen Cobarus. 
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8es810n of its proper perfection without the other; 80 the 
material and the spiritual world were formed for each other 
also, and neither was intended and neither was adapted to 
exist independently of the other. 

When we s8ay this, we do not mean to imply that the 
material world was ever intended or ever adapted to gerve 
as a body to the spiritual world ; but simply that as the 
corporeal part of man is material and yet is 8ubordinate to 
the 8oul of man which is spiritual ; 80 the material world in 
general may have been purposely 8ubjected to the immate- 
rial: and as the soul of man without the body also would 
want the fittest and most appropriate of natural instruments 
even for the exercise and display of its peculiar powers and 
perfections ; 80 would the spiritual world without the mate- 
rial be destitute of the most appropriate and most requisite 
field for its peculiar energies and operations. Nor do we 
hesitate to affirm that intimations of this connection between 
the visible and the invisible world, and of this s8ubjection of 
the inferior to the 8uperior order of creatures, appear in 
Scripture itself ; though we do not think it necessary to stop 
at present, for the 8ake of collecting them, or of pointing 
them out. 

To distinguish therefore between the material and the 
immaterial creation even from the first, and to suppose a 
different epoch for each, may be as contrary to the matter of 
fact (i.e. to the actual order and course of events) as to 
analogy and the reason of things. It is at least very con- 
ceivable that the 8tate of the cage may have been from the 
first what we are given to understand it is destined to be 
hereafter for ever; even when men shall have become equal 
to the angels, and 80 far a part of the spiritual world them- 
8elves. We are not told that they must expect even then to 
cease to be connected with the material world ; nor yet to 
continue to be connected with it after a manner entirely 
new, and in no sense familiar to them from their former 
experience. 'They are promised a body till ; but a spiritual 
body : and an earth still, but a new earth; the 8ame in 
general with that on which their existence before was trans- 
acted, but differing from it in its s8pecific character, and in 
its particular constitution ; especially in being purified from 
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all that alloy and corruption which debased and deteriorated 
it before. 

To return then to the question which we are discussing, 
that of the proper point of duration referred to in 7po xara- 
BoXns x6opuov OF IN GT0 raraBoAns rdoopov; egpecially in that 
particular instance of the former of these references which 
occurs John xvu. 24, in connection with the preexistence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ : What, we may ask, is the doctrine of 
Holy Writ respecting the preexistence of the Divine Logos 
or Word, the everlasting Son of the - everlasting Father, 
relatively to the beginning of creation of any kind ? or what 
is the interval actually recognised in Scripture between the 
eternal generation and the first communication of being to 
any created thing, material or immaterial ? The distance 1s 
infimte. It cannot be conceived in idea, much less reduced 
to any of the known measures of duration, or expressed in 
words. How 1s 1t possible then to limit the preexistence 
of the Son of God to the beginning of any one 8ystem of 
creation, even the oldest of all, whatsoever that may have 
been? much less to the beginning of our own—the youngest 
of all; a creature of yesterday in comparison with the first 
among all which must have preceded it? one, of which the 
years, and months, and days, and even the hours and the 
minutes, are capable of being calculated and reckoned up 
even by ourselves. 

It is the doctrine of revelation upon this point, That the 
mediate or proximate author of all creation was the second 
Person of the most holy, most glorious, and ever undivided 
Trmity ; that though the paternal Deity—(that mysterious 
es8ence which exceeds all finite comprehension, and on whose 
unoriginated perfections it is not possible to meditate without 
the profoundest sense of awe and adoration)—is the author of 
life and being to the Son, and through the Son to every 
thing possessed of life and existence also; yet the relation 
of the Son to these joint creatures of both the Father and 
himself is nearer than that of the Father; the Son stands 
between the Father and the creature of every kind: the 
Son, to the creature, is the representative of the Creator ; 
the Son, after an ineffable manner, is the instrument of the 
Father in communicating to all other things, each in its 
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several proportion, that life and being which he himeelf 
derives in all its plentitude and all its perfection from the 
Father * : 80 that it is equally true to eay the Father is the 
universal Creator, and the Son is the universal Creator ; and 
that, while the ultimate agency is the Father's, the mediate 
agency is the Son's; and yet the agency of neither is 8epa- 
rated from that of the other. 

In this sense, according to Scripture, all creation was the 
work of the Son. Throughout the immensity of space, 
through the entire universe of matter, in the world of sense 
and in the region of spirits, in the height above and in the 
depth below, in heaven and in earth and in Hades, all is the 
work of the Son. Nothing exists which was not created by 
the Son. The Son is the final end of their being, (els dy or 
& dy,) the Son is the instrumental means of their being, 
(3 of,) the Son is the efficient cause of their being, (e od,) 
to all. And as he created all things, 80 he 8ustains or con- 
8erves all things; and by him all things consst : whatsoever 
was brought into being, is kept and continued in being also 
by him. 

These various propositions we cannot do better than con- 
firm by the testimonies of Scripture, confining ourselves to 
those of the New Testament ; because it is to the New Testa- 
ment that we owe the first clear and distinct revelation of 
these great and momentous truths. Creation is every where 
in the Old Testament attributed to God. But after what has 
been explained, and with the light which the New Testament 
has reflected on the meaning of the Old; it will now be 
understood that all such ascriptions and acts of creation, 
with a proper and personal reference at least, are intended 
as those of the second Person of the most Holy Trinity. 

With regard to the New Testament, we have nothing to 
do but to produce these proofs. It will be proper however 
to exhibit those of each kind ; both such as refer all creation 
to the first Person and 8uch as refer it to the second : for, 
after what has been premised, it will be evident that there is 

no inconsistency in them, nor any difficulty in reconciling 
one class of such testimonies to the other. 
k John v. 21, 26: Cf. 17, 19, 20. 
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Secrion I'V.—Tezts of Scripture, relating to the agency or 
work of creation. 
1. Rom. x1. 36. 

"Or: &f avrod xat $© avrov rat els avrov T6 ndvra” airy 1 


dofa els rovs ai@vas. pv. 


n. Ephesians m. 9. 

Kat þwrloar ndvras Tis 5 rowwvla To) puoTnpiov TOY GTOKE- 
xpuppevov GTO T@v alwvwy Ev TO Ocg, T6 T6 Tdvra kTWavT Via 
'Iyo09 Xptorod. 

m. Hebrews u. 10. 

"Enpene yap avro, $ dv T& ndvra at &. 05 Ta TavTaA, TOANOUS 

viods els $6fav &yayovra, Tov apxmyov THs Twrhplas avrer dia Ta- 


OnudTwv TEXELGoA. ; 
iv. Apocalypse iv. 11. 
*Afecos ct Kupte AaBety Thy $6fav xat Thv Tyamy rat Thv Suvaje* 
or, ov Exrioas Ta mdvra, rad dit 70 Oanud cov Eo rat Exrlo0ny- 
Fav. 


v. John 1. 1—3. 10, 11. 

"Ev Gpxf} jv 6 AGyos, xat 6 Adyos Jv Tpos TOv Ocov, ral Ocds mv 
6 Adyos odros Jv &v apxi) Tp0s Tov Oedv. Tdvra $6 avrov eyevero, 
xa? xwpts avrovy EyEvero oude Cv © yeyovev! ... Ev T& Kdojpup Tv, ral 
6 x6ouos dt avrov Eyevero* Kal 6 x6opos auvrov ook Cyve. els Th 
dia Abe, xad of Bios avrov ov Tape\aBov. 


vi. Hebrews 1. 10 —12. 

Kat, £d car” Gpxas Kvpie Thv yiv Eeuerlwoas, rat Cpya T@v 
x<Etp@vy o0v eElow ol ovpavol* avrot amoXoDvras, Ev GE dtapevers ral 
Thvres Os iudriov Tahawwbyoovra, rat woet TEpiBohmmov EXtfers 
avrods, kat a\Aaynoovrar Lv $e 6 autos el, ral Ta ery go) oor 
ExAel\ovort. 

vi. 1 Cor. vin. 6. 

Kat els Kvpos 'Inoods Xptords* It ob T& ndvra, rat nets dr 
auTod. 

vii. Ephesians m. 14, 15. 

Tov Kvplov np@r 'Inood Xprorod* Cf of naca rarpa ev ovpayois 
xal Em? ys GvopdCera.. 

ix. Colossians 1. 15—17. 


"Os torw eixov rod Ocod rod Gopdrov, mpwrororos TATNS 
1 Cf. Proverbs, iii. 19, 20. vill. 22, 23-31 
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xTloews* Ori &v airy ExrioOn Ta T6vra, TE Ev Tos oupavois xal Ta 
em Ths yijs, Ta opara at Ta Gdpara, ere Opdvor elre rupuorhyTes 
cire G&pxai elre Efovola, T6 Thvra di avrod xat els avrov ExTLOTA. 
xat adr6s tori mp0 TdvrAV, Kal TA TATA Ev aUTQ CUVVECTINKE. 


x. Hebrews 1. 3. 
*Os &v anavyaoua Ths BSofns rat Xaparrhp Ths vTooTdOEwS 
avron, þEpwv Te Ta mdvra TG phpart Ths duvduews avroD, K, T. A. 


xi. Apocalypse 11. 14. 
Tdde Atyer 6 *'Apiy, 6 Mdprvs 6 TwT0s kat GAnVwos, 1 apxn ® 
Ths «T(oEws TOY Ocod. 


Section V.—Particular consideration of the texts in which 
the phrases 1;pd xaraSo\ijs Or amo xaraBohs Koojpou OCCUT. 

If however we proceed to consider the passages in which 
either of these phrases occurs, (as collected 8upra®,) a little 
more particularly ; we may observe, 1. That in none of the 
three in which the former occurs can the reference be to any 
point of duration but one, whatsoever that may be; viz. that 
which goes as far back as in the nature of things was pos- 
81ble. This must be evident, after what has been explained. 
And for the same or s1nailar reasons it must be equally true 
of three of the texts in which ano xaraBoXis occurs? ; espe- 
cially when compared with the other passages of Scripture 
also produced, relating to the purpose of God from all eter- 
nity with respect to the terms of salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

n. With regard to Matth. xin. 35, which is a quotation 
from Ps. Ixxvin. 2, did the words themselves allow of such a 
restriction, it might be referred to no more distant an epoch 
than the beginning of our own system. But it is just as 
capable of being referred to any more distant epoch, even to 
that of the first creation itself. Nor could any one venture to 
8ay that it was not intended to be 80 referred, for any thing 
which he could know to the contrary. The same observation 
may be made on Luke xi. 50: even though the first instance 
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of righteous blood, that is of blood unjustly shed, de facto 
might go no further back than the time of Abel; and conse- 
quently not even 80 far as the epoch of our own creation. 

m. With regard to Hebrews iv. 3: were we obliged to 
8uppose those words to have a special reference to the work 
of the hexaemeron, it would be difficult to avoid the in- 
ference that and rxaraBoans roopov With guch a reference 
was to be understood of the foundation of the present world. 
But the context of the entire passage in our opinion con- 
pires to prove that the idea, presented to the mind of the 
writer, was that of a oafBariopos or xardravors 8till to come ; 
though 80 long after the beginning of those works themselves 
of which it was destined to be the consummation : a oaBB8a- 
riopds only typified by that of the seventh day, the close of 
the Mosaic creationy. 

This contrast is rendered more striking, if the works in 
question are understood of the work of creation from the 
very first moment when it actually began ; long anterior it 
might be to the epoch of the Mosaic creation. The words 
$hould be rendered, not © although the works were finished 
from the foundation of the world,” but © although the works 
had taken place from the foundation of a world.” This is 
intended to intimate that the work or labour, properly 80 
called, in contradistinction to the oaB8Bariopos or rest from 
guch labour which should some time or other ensue, had 
begun the moment creation itself had begun; and having 
once begun it had not strictly speaking even then come to 
an end, but it was still continuing, and in the 8ame way ; 
agreeably to our Saviour's own declarationa concerning the 
very 8ame thing ; that the Father had never ceased to work, 
notwithstanding the interposition of the s8abbath, in his pro- 
per capacity of the Preserver as well as Maker of all things. 
Such is the meaning of yevnyfderrov here. It is the 8ame as 
yevouevwy: and as uged here, in the sense of © having taken 
place,” it is evidently 8xynonymous with © having begun.” 

iv. With regard to Hebrews ix. 25, 26: had those texts 
spoken expressly of Christ's offering himself repeatedly for 
Such an end and purpose as the sins of men; they might and 
perhaps even must have been understood of his offering 


P Cf. iv 1, 2. 6, 7. 8, 9. 10, 11. q John v. 17. 19, 20. 
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himself repeatedly since the foundation of our own world. 
But they do not so speak ; nor specify any such end and 
purpose of this supposed offering of himself repeatedly, as 
the expiation of the 8ins of men. There are passages of 
Scripture which imply that other rational and responsible 
beings as well as men, creatures of God too as well as men, 
have had and till have need of an offering for sin as well as 
men ; and yet that none has been provided for them as 
there has for men. Of this number is u. 16, of this very 
epistle; and in our opinion 1 Pet. 1. 12 : Els & endvuodoy 
&yyexo. Tapaxtnva ® : for Taparinpat along with els, as the 
classical reader must know, has the sense of to attain to” ; 
and is 80 used in James 1. 25, Who &8hall say then that the 
idea present to the mind of the inspired author of this allu- 
8i0n to the necessity of a repeated offering for 8in since the 
foundation of the world, if such an offering was to be made 
as often as there was actual occasion for it, was not that of the 
case of the angels ? There has been 8uch a thing as the sin of 
the angels and the fall of the angels; as well as the sin of 
man and the fall of man: and the fall of the angels is older 
than the fall of man, and older than the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation ; yet is not older than that of their own creation, 
nor that of any creation. It cannot go back beyond the 
foundation of a world in any sense ; of 8ome one of which 
even they in the proper order of their being must always 
have formed a part. 

v. We observe in the last place that there are other allusions, 
besides these, to the beginning absolutely, or to the begin- 
ning of creation ; in different terms indeed, yet distinguished 
by the absence of the article, just as much as these. Such 
are, 'AT dpxhs x60pov*— AT apxijs xrloews ts ExTioev 6 Ocos f— 
"Amo xrioews x6opor?— An Gpxijs xrirews*. It is difficult not 
to conclude from this uniformity of idiom, in the use or non- 
use of the article, that such propozitions were purposely 80 


r Cf. James ii 19. —because they refer to the institution 
s Matth. xxiv. 21. of marriage, and to the formation of 
t Mark xiii. 19. the male and the female, for each 
o Rom. i. 20. other : consequently to the beginning 


x 2 Pet. iii. 4. We do not class with of our own system of things. Cf. how- 
these Matth. xix. 4. 8: 6 wolnoas &* ever Heb. iv. 13: ob« tor: «rio &pa- 
Gpxis : &n* Gpxis It od yeyovey obruws whs Evdmiov airod: © any creation” or 
—or Mark x. 6. @&nd $ apxijs xrloews * any creature.” 
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expressed, lest their scope and meaning should be limited 
within the utmost extent of which it was capable. Compare 
with these Hebrews ix. 11 : Od ravrys rhs «rioews—where the 
reference must be to the present creation?, if to any in par- 
ticular. The enunciation of the phrase is changed : and the 
reason of the change is obvious: viz. to oppose a material 
tabernacle, a tabernacle composed of earthly materials, and 
wrought by human hands, (a tabernacle consequently neces- 
sarily of this creation, and proper for s8uch a creation,) to an 
immaterial tabernacle, not composed of earthly waaterials, 
nor made by human hands, consequently not of this creation; 
the spiritual tabernacle of the body of Jesus Christ, of which 
the material was only a type=*. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the doctrine of Scripture with respect to the 8uccession of 
ai@ves, and to the place of the Mosaic aiwv in the order of 
SUCCESSION. : 


Secrion I.—Substance of the testimony of Scripture in 
two proposttions. 


Tax drift of the preceding reasonings, if they have not 
been altogether mistaken, being to establish the fact that 
the absolute epoch of all creation must go back far beyond 
the date of the Mosaic creation ; they have prepared the way 


* There is probably no text of Scripture, in which the distinction of 
x6opos without the article and «x6opos with it is more 8ignificant and more 
to be attended to, than the celebrated text of 1 Tim. ui. 16. Among the 
remarkable propositions which there occur, this is one: 'Encorev0n ev 
x6op@: not ev T@ x6opp. It would be easy to shew (were this the proper 
Place to enter on the explanation of the text) that there was a reason for 
that distinction ; and that a much deeper meaning is implied in it than at 
first 8ight appears. 

Compare also 2 Cor. v. 19. Kdopoy xara\\doouy caury, not roy x6opos. 
The omission of the article is significant here too. 


Y As in Mark xvi. 15. wdoy Ti «Tſ> 19—21: where 9 «Tos occurs thrice 
ov: or Coloss. i. 23. & wdoy Th xTl- of the present creation. 
ou 74 ond Tdy odpavdy: or Rom. viii. z Cf. Hebr. viii. 5 : ix. 8, 9. 
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for the actual testimony of Scripture on this most important 
yet most mysterious 8ubject : and that testimony now 1s 
likely to be better understood, and to be more correctly esti- 
mated than it could all at once have been. 

This testimony of Scripture, 80 far as we have been per- 
mitted and enabled to collect it for ourselves, to the best 
of our judgment may be s&ummed up in two propoitions : 
I. That, from the absolute epoch of the first act of creation, 
there has been a succession of 8nch periods as those which 
Scripture denominates ai@vas. IT. That the last of these 
periods is an aivy of the 8ame kind in genera] as all before 
it, but at present in existence: consequently the aiwy which 
is dated and must be dated from the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation. Such is, as we apprehend, the simple doctrine of 
Scripture itself on these points. We wish to treat of each of 
the above propositions as of a question of fact ; which must 
be determined in the same manner as all other questions of 
fact ; viz. by testimony ; testimony competent for the pur- 
pose, rightly understood and rightly appreciated : which of 
course is and must be that of Scripture and Scripture only. 


SECTION IT.—On the prodf of the first proposition. 


I. That from the absolute epoch of the first act of creation 
downwards, there has been a succession of periods which 
Scripture calls ai@vas; the reader can now scarcely fail to 
perceive 1s and must be implied in the phrases ITpo r@v ais- 
vwv?—AT0 TEv alwrwvd—TTpo ypovwy alwvioy —Xpovors alw- 
vices 4 — Kara mpobeow rev alwvor ©, respectively : all which 
recognise a series of ai@ves ; implying of necessity that there 
must have been more than one. And since it has been 
shewn that, whatsoever be the particular form of the expres- 
810N In each of these instances, the general meaning in all is 
the 8ame, and virtually equivalent to Tpo xaraBonis x6rpor 
in some, and to &no xaraBoAis xorpov In the rest ; it follows 
that the series of 8uch al@ves in all these allusions goes back 
to the point of duration denoted by xaraBoay x0opov at least. 

IT. This truth is still more clearly implied in the following 
passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews : 


a 1 Cor. ii. 7. b Col. i. 26. c Tit. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 9. 
d Rom. xvi. 25. e Fphes. iii. 11. 
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Heb. x1. 8. 


ITiore. voodperv xarmpriovat rovs alovas prpuare Oeod, els To uh 
t« pawoperwr Ta BAeTOueva YEYOVENM. 


Heb. 1. 1, 2. 

IoAvuep&s rat ToAurpotrws TdAat © Ocos Aanmoas Tols TaTpd- 
ow Ee Tois Tpoprnrars En CoxdTwEr TEY hpepEv ToLTwY eNdAnoer 
nut ev vis, dv COnxe xKhnporopov Tdvrwv, $6 of rat Tovs alavas 
erolyoev. _ 


The first remark which may be made on these texts ap- 
plies to both ; that each speaks of these ai&ves as the proper 
gubject of creation ; and consequently as 80 many material 
gubjects. Now if we render the word in each instance by 
worlds, this language appears to be natural and conmstent. 
We need not observe accordingly that the same sense of 
propriety has determined both our own translators and the 
authors of every other version 80 to render the Greek in 
each instance. The common sense and common conviction 
on this point of all ages can scarcely be wrong : and we must 
infer, on the strength of this coincidence, that ai@ves neither 
has nor can have any other meaning in these two instances 
but that of worlds. 

How then are we to reconcile 8uch a meaning as this 
with what has been already demonstrated of the proper and 
primary 8ignification of the word aioy itself; a complex or 
comprehenson smply of time, a greater or a lesser 8egment 
of duration, cut off from the rest and constituting time ? 
There is no difficulty i this reconcihation. 'The idea of t:me 
and that of the events which happen in time; the idea of a 
course and 8ucces$ion of time, and that of what 1s transacted 
m it; the term of the existence of a particular subject, and 
the 8ubject itself ; an appointed period of being, and that for 
whach 1t is appointed ; an aivy in 8hort, as the proper mea- 
gure of the duration of a world, and that world itself—these 
ideas are too closely connected not to be ass8ociated in one 
and the 8ame act of apprehension ; not to make the trans- 
tion from one to the other a natural, an easy, and even an 
inevitable step. 

It is obvious that in this s8econdary sense any one of these 
alaves must be considered a proper subject of creation : and 
VOL, I. Y 
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therefore that there never could be any impropriety in speak- 
ing of all collectively as made. But with respect to time in the 
abstract ; we question whether this could be the case. By a 
very pecuhar idiom time itself might possibly be spoken of as 
created; and time itself 80 far might be 8et forth as a material 
subject. And there is one text of Scripture which approaches 
to an idiom of this kind, though it is not an exact 8pecimen 
of it: © IT form the light, and create darkness f.?? All impro- 
priety however, and even all appearance of impropriety, in the 
use of terms with reference to their particular meaning and 
application, vanishes as 800n as it is understood that the 8ub- 
ject of discourse in such cases is not time, but something 
which exists in time; 8omething which was formed for time. 
There are only these two texts in which the proper word for 
creation is predicated of alvy as the s8ubject of creation : and 
aioy being construed in each in the sense of world, both the 
act and the 8ubject of the act are sen to be critically 
adapted one to the other. 

This leads us to observe that in the first of these two texts 
the word actually employed is «arypriobat, in the second 1s 
Toteiy; the 8ubject of both being the ai@ves in question alike. 
In the latter instance, explanation of the language itself 
appears to be almost s8uperfluous. We must either under- 
stand at once the meaning of such a propositionP®as this, & ob 
xat Tovs aiavas ETotmoev, OF No explanation will make it intel- 
ligible. But with respect to the former the phraseology 
itself seems to require 80me explanation. Karypriovat is not 
the 8ame word as Toceiy; nor is the thing predicated of the 
ai@ves in this instance that they were made, but that they 
Were KarnpTiopevor. 

If these words of Hebrews xi. 3 are to be literally trans- 
lated, m our opinion it must be as follows: © By faith we 
comprehend that by a word of God the worlds have been 
fully prepared; 8 that the things which are 8een have not 
come into being of things which appear.” They assert a 
mystery, into which human reason never could have pene- 
trated of itself; and which is even yet to mere human reason 
one of the greatest 8tumblingblocks which revelation has 


f Isaiah xlv. 7. 
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proposed for the trial of faith *; a mystery which could be 
known only from mspiration ; that of the production of all 
things out of nothing by the omnipotent word of God. 

The verb caraprif@o is compounded of cara and Gprife ; the 
latter of which occurs in its 8wmple form, and ultimately is 
derivable from the adverb &pr: or the adjective &prios, mean- 
ing fit, prepared, ready; and if due allowance be made for 
the additional emphasis which aprifo, 80 derived, borrows 
from the prepoation compounded with it ; xaraprifo signifies 
Fully to prepare or make ready ; to make ready, prepare, pro- 
vide or fit up any thing, to the utmost extent of its capacity, 
to the utmost amount of its wants +. 

When therefore it is asserted that the worlds themselves 
were thus carnpriopevo; by a word of God; the meaning is, 
That by one will and by one act of that one will of God, ex- 
pressed by one word yet instantly followed by the effect, these 
worlds were placed at once in the integrity and in the per- 
fection of their proper nature and constitution : they were 
provided, fully provided, with every thing of which they were 
capable, and every thing of which they stood in need, not 
only for their being but also for their well being. An asto- 
mshing conception of the work and process of creation ! 8uch 
as never could have presented itself to any but an mspired 
and divinely illuminated human understanding : yet the only 
one worthy of the Author of creation itself, the only one con- 
8istent with the acts and operations of the Infinite i power 
and wisdom ; and no s80o0ner 8ubmitted to our reason itself, 
than instinctively recognised by it to be most phalosophical, 
moet just, and most becoming. 

With respect to the words which follow, «is 70 py e@ $a- 


* The example of Galen is a memorable proof of this. Galen had read 
the ancient Scriptures, particularly the books of Moses: and he was half 
a believer. But this doctrine of the creation of things out of nothing he 
expressly excepts to, as one which he could not receive. 

f The reader may easily satisfy himself of this, by referring to those 
texts of the New Testament in which the word occurs; Matt. iv. 21: Mark 
1.19: Matt. xxi. 16: Luke vi. 40: Rom. ix. 22: 1 Cor. i. 10: 2 Cor. ix. 5; 
XI. 11: Gal. vi. 1: 1 Thess. iii. 10: Heb. x. 5; xiii. 21: 1 Pet. v. 10. Cf. 
also eEnpriopevos, 2 Tim. iii. 17. Compare also, with the verb 80 used, the 
8ubstantives derived from it, xardpreoes, 2 Cor. xiii. 9; and carapriopos, 
Ephes. iv. 12. 
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voutvay Ta BXetdueva yeyoveru : they declare the inference, 
immediately deducible from the simple state of the case thus 
represented, as 800n as it comes to be understood : viz. That, 
if the worlds were actually 80 produced, in all their integrity 
and all their perfection, fully fitted up and provided with 
every thing, by the word of God, they must have been pro- 
duced at once and out of nothing. The things which are 
geen, (7a BAcropera), could not have come into existence, 
could not have derived their being, of things which do appear 
(&*x T&v þawopevor), not even as their material cause, as 
gupplying the materials out of which they were made. Ta 
PXenGueva takes in the complex of the visible, that is the 
8ensible world ; Ta $aw6pera 18s the complex of its elementary 
principles, out of which every thing in this sensible and 
visible universe has been formed, and into which it is 
ultimately resolvable again. It is aserted, lastly, that all 
this is understood, or rather comprehended, by faith : and 
no comment of our's can give any additional force to 8uch an 
assertion as that. 

iii. It is to be observed, on the second of these texts, that 
the production of the ai@ves, therein alluded to, is predi- 
cated of the Son. We are consequently bound to compare 
with this text of the Epistle to the Hebrews those other 
pas8ages of the Christian Scriptures in which also creation 
is attributed to the Son : and that too not in a general man- 
ner only as it is here, but with a minuteness and particularity 
which leave no doubt that nothing created, nor any where, 
nothing which has truly derived its being from an act of 
creation, can possibly be excepted from the scope of that 
creation which is here in its universality attributed to the 
Son : egspecially with John i. 3: Ephes. wi. 15 : Col. i. 16— 
17. It will follow that in the words & ob «at rods al@vas 
ETotnoe, predicated of the Son, all creation must be intended, 
and all a: the work of the Son; and therefore that the proper 
beginning; of these al@ves must be the proper beginning of 
creation. And this being the case; the truth of our first 
propoxition, viz. that the guccession of ai@ves in Scripture is 
that of 8 many worlds, and the primary or absolute epoch 
of these ai@ves is the primary or ahslute epoch of these 
worlds also; follows as matter of course. 

iv. And lastly, The general truth for which we are contend- 
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ing, that of a series of ai@ves, 8tates of being, periods and 
complexes of duration, (whatsoever the number and whatso- 
ever the magnitude of each,) each of them connected with its 
proper 8ubject in the shape of some world ; may be further 
inferred from that sublme ascription of praise to the Author 
of all these worlds, and therefore the Lord and King of all 
these worlds, which occurs in 1 Tim. 1. 17 : To & Bao rev 
aiwvwr, apVdprp Gopdre porp cope Oc, Ty ral Boa cis Tous 
ai@vas T@v aiwvav. apyv. 

We are posslbly now in a stuation to enter more truly 
into the meaning of these words, and to feel and appreciate 
more 8ensibly and more correctly the nature of that idea 
which was probably present to the mind of St. Paul at this 
moment ; and under the clear and distinct apprehension of 
which he burst out into this noble and 8ublme doxology. 
The idea of © the High and Lofty one, who inhabiteth 
etermtys&—whose goings forth have been from old, from ever- 
lastingÞ—the Ancient of Daysi'—the Alpha and Omegak—O 
@vy «at 6 Nv xat 6 Cpxopevos!—the I AM or Jehovahn—in one 
word the Eternal; is no doubt familiar to the reader of the 
Old and of the New Testament : and at first sight we might 
be disposed to construe this allusion to the Baoixevs T@v 
aiwvwy, as 8omething of that kind ; as an idiomatic way of 
expressing in Hebrew the ideas both of eternity and of sove- 
reignty, inseparable from the Divine nature, and necessarily 
imphed in the relation of the Creator to all created and 
inferior beings. In this case, Tp Baoi\et r@v alwvwy would be 
virtually the 8ame thing as 76 Bao ro alwvls. 

But had this been really the meaning of the apostle, it 
may be questioned whether both strict propriety im the 
ass0ctation of ideas, and the Hebrew idiom, would not have 
required him to express that meaning by 79 Baowet Tod 
al@vos, not by 76 Baotiet rev alwvwy. Eternity is a smple 
idea however vast and incomprehensible. It excludes the 
idea of parts or subdivigions. Aloy, on the other hand, is 
8omething necessarily finite in itself, however great of its 

T Iaiah Ivii. 15: Ixvi.1.2: xl. 28. k Apocalypse, i. 8: 11: xxi. 6: xxii. 
Ixiii. 16. I3. 

hk Micah v. 2: Habakkuk i. 12: iii. 6. 1 Ibid. i. 4. 8: iv. 8: xi. 17 : xvi. 5. 


Ps. xc. 2: xciii. 2. m Exodus iii. 14. 
1 Dan. vii. g. 13. 22. 
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kind. Tt is after all time, only indefinitely extended, or 
capable of being 80. An aiwy supposed to be infinite would 
no longer be distinguishable from eternity itself : and in that 
case there could be no 8nccession of ai@res ; there could be 
only one aivy without beginning and without end. In this 
point of view, T& Bao Tod ai@vos, in the 8ense of the 
Eternal King, would seem to be a legitimate ass8ociation of 
ideas: but not rp Bao r@v alwvwy, in the same 8ense also. 
And with regard to the Hebrew idiom ; there are repeated 
instances in the New Testament, in which, what would be 
exprest in our language, or in Greek, or in Latin, by an 
adjective derived from a substantive, in the same case as the 
gubstantive to which it was attached, that is, by an epithet of 
guch a substantive, is exprest by a 8ubstantive of the 8ame 
meaning as the adjective, in the genitive case, and either 
with or without the article, but almost always, as far as we 
have observed, in the singular number*#. And this rule too 


* Instances of the phrase in question without the article are Matt. 
xix. 28: xxv. ZI: xxiv. ZI: Rom. vii. 3. 36: xv. 8: James 1. 25: 1 Pet. 
1.14: 2 Pet. 11. 1. 10. 13. 15. 

With the article, are Hebr. i. 3: Rom. vii. 24: viii. 21: James ii. 1: 
1.6: v.15. 

In what way this idiom gerves the purpose of an adjective or epithet, one 
or two examples may shew : Ephes. iv. 13, perpoy nAucias rov TAnpoparos, 
« the 8tature of fulness ”*—< the Full stature of Christ :** iv. 14, pePodeiav 
rhs T\avnys, for Thy m\av@oay, © making to go astray :** iv. 16, ans rhs 
encxoprryias, for emxopryovons—*© contributing its proper 8hare of the 
common 8upply :”* iv. 22, endvpias rhs ararns, © lusts of deceit,” *deceitful 
lusts :”* iv. 29, oixodoumy Ths xpeias, needful or convenient edification :; 
V. 2, cis 60opnv evodias, © a gweet-smelling 8avour : vi. 12, xooporparopas rou 
ox6rovs, © dark rulers of the world :*”” Tvevuarixa Ths Tornpias—Tovnpa 
mTveypara. Philipp. iii. 21, ro o@pa Ths Tanewarews 1puav, TO Topa T0 
TaTewoy pay: T6 owpart Ths 06Ens avror, TE owpare TE evOoty avrod :; 
Coloss. i. 5, ev T@ A6y@ Ths a\nOeias Tov evayyeNiov, ev T@ AGy@® TE d\nVet ToU 
EvayyeNtov : 1. 22, Ev T@ T@ERATE THS TApkds auvroY* EV TP TWjPpATt TP Tapkive 
aurov : Ii. 18, yoos Ths Japk6s . . voos TOY Gapreov, &c : IN. II, To owparos 
T@v apapriev Ths oapkds : not as our version renders it, * The body of the 
8ins of the flesh,” but the body of flesh of sins,” that is, © the fleshly 
body of sins.” 

Romans xvi. 26. we have «ar enraynv Tov aioviov Ocov ; not roy Ocov 
T@v ai@vor, Or even ro aiavos—from which also we may infer that if 
St. Paul had meant to convey simply the idea of the eternity of the Deity 
in the text which we are considering, he would probably have expressed it 
by T7@ Baoiei To alovio. 
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would have required Tp Sao rod aiovos, not To Baoiket ToEV 
al@vwv. | 

The doctrine of the actual series and 8uccession of ai@ves, 
which we have been endeavouring to enucleate from Scrip- 
ture, opens out a much more appropriate and striking view 
of the true meaning of this 8ublime apostrophe ; by shewing 
us that the king of eternity must be the king of these ai@ves 
also; and therefore may be purposely here addressed as 
such. The existence of the Deity is indeed commensurate 
with the eternity of duration ; and the essence of the Deity 
is coextensive with the immensity of s8pace; and he is at 
once the universal and the everlasting King, and his kingdom 
is bounded neither by place nor by time. But what is that 
kingdom, which is merely universal because it extends 
through all space ; and everlasting because it exists through- 
out all duration ? Does not a kingdom imply dominions ? and 
lordship subjects? Are there none s8uch to be found in this 
universal and everlasting kingdom, but space and dura- 
tion? How much more reasonable to conceive that there 
have been or may have been proper subjects of s8uch a king- 
dom, if not from everlasting, yet from a point of duration 
which to our apprehensions may come within any imagin- 
able limits of eternity itself ! We conclude then that this 
designation of 6 Baoi\eds TOY alwvwy I8 much more probably 
mtended to set forth the supreme Lord and King of heaven 
and earth, as what he is and always has been, from the time 
of the first act of creation at least, in his proper relation to 
the productions of his own goodness and wisdom and power, 
than simply as he is in himself; the unoriginated, the selt- 
existent, the everlasting. 


SECTION III.— On the proof of the second proposition. 


i. With regard to our 8econd proposition that the last of 
these ai@res of Scripture is the aivy at present continuing 
and passing, and consequently that which must bear date 
from the epoch of the Mosaic creation ; the first of the 
scriptural proofs of its truth is that numerous class of texts, 
collected 8upra ”", in which allusion occurs to aivy ovros, aio 
6 vvv, alty Eveorws; in opposition to one past, or to one to 
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come. Such allugions must prove that an aiev, m the 
scriptural sense of the term, a complex of time and being 
80 called, is at present existing and at present passing ; 
which cannot be the same with any thing of the same kind 
older than itself, nor with any thing of the 8ame kind younger 
than itself because stall to come; and yet is a real and actual 
one, as much as any thing of the same kind distinct from 
itself. The context of all such allusions imphes that in point 
of fact this aioy itself cannot be distinguishable from what 
we mean by the present world : and one of them® speaks of 
it as the course of this present world itself, xara rov aiora 
Tov «6opov Tovrov. It follows that the beginning of this aiwy 
and that of the present world must be the 8ame ; and if the 
latter is the epoch of the Mosaic creation the former must be 
80 too. 

1, With regard to the order of this aio&y in the 8uccession 
of ai@yes in general ; there are various texts of Scripture mn 
which allusions occur to the end of a certain course of things 
previously in existence, under the name of the Coxaraz nuepa, 
the xaipos Coxaros, or the like. These we 8hall begin with 


collecting. 
"Eoxara: nuepai, Er xaTo Xpovot, EaxaTos rapes, Ke. 
1. Acts 11. 17 : Cf. Joel u. 28, 29. 
Kat EoTas ev Tais Eoxdras hpepars (A&yer 6 eos), Exxe@ GTO 


TOU TVEUparos jou EMTL MaTay odpka. 


n. James v.38. 
'E08noavploare Ev Eo xdrars hutpus. 


m. Hebrews 1. 1. 

IloAvuepos rat ToAvrpbTws TdAa 6 Ocods Nakmoas TOs marpd- 
ow ev Tots Tpoqrnrus en eoxdrwv T@Ev Npepev TouTwy ENdAnoer 
np ev vis. 

iv. 1 Pet. 1. 19, 20. 

"AXA& Tulp aluart bs Gpvod Gpwpov kat Gonlhov Xprorod: 
TPOEYVOTpevou puEvy Tpo karaBokis xdopuou, pavepwOevros dE em 
EoXdGTwv T@v xporwr $6 vuas. 


o Ephes. u.. 2. 
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v. 1 Pet. 1.3, 4, 5. 
Evnoynmros 6 Ocos rat marhp Tod Kvupiov hue 'Inood Xptoros, 
6 xara T0 TOA aurod Excos Gvayevvhoas huas cis Enna f@oav dt 
dvaoTdoews 'Imood Xptorod Ex verper els rhnporoulay EpOaprov 
xad Gulavrov kat dudpavrov, Ternpmuerny ev ovpavois els npas, robs 
tp duvduer Oeod ppoupouuevouvs dia moTews els owrnplav ETounv 
&noxanuvqbivai ev Katy Eoxare. 


vi. 1 Tim. xv. 1. 
To & Tvevpa pres AeEye. Gre Ev voTepors Kaipois aTOJTHOOPTAL 


TWES TNS TUOTEWS. 
vu. 2 Tim. wm. 1. 


Tovro $et yivwoxe, Gre Ev Eoxdrars mpepars EvoTITOVTaAL KaALPOL 


xaxenTol. 
vin. 2 Pet. m. 8. 


Tovro Tp@roy yivworovTes, GTi eXeuoovra Em Coxarouv TAY 
nuepe@r Curatkrai, K,T.A. 


Jude 17, 18. 
"Ypets dE &yanyrot pryobmre T@v pnpdrov TEv Tpoetpnuevaer v0 
T@v arooTdNwv Tod Kuplov huGv *'Incod Xpioro?* &rs Exeyov vu 
or, ev Eoxaro xpdve Ecovrat CumatkTal, «,T.A. 


I John un. 18. 
Hladia eoxdry Gpa tori ral xabos hrovoare Ts 6  AvrixptoTos 
EpxeTat, cal vov avrixptoror moNNot yeyovaow. Bev yiweoropev 
ri, eoxdry Gpa eorty. 


SECTION I'V.—Remarks on the preceding texts. 


1. The occurrence of this phrase, en eoxdrais nuepars, or of 
others which resemble it, is not confined to the New Testa- 
ment. Tt is found in the Old Testament also ; as the first of 
the above passages themselves shews ; being a quotation from 
the book of the prophet Joel. In the Old Testament the 
form of the phrase is most commonly, * In the latter days.” 
But we need not stop at present to consider either the mode 
or the meaning of the expression as an idiom of the Old Tes- 
tament *#. The use made by St. Peter of the passage in Joel, 

* This phrage of the latter days,” or © last days,” occurs in Micah 
Iv. I, © But in the last days it ghall come to pass that the mountain of the 
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and on the day of Pentecost, 1s sufficient to prove that the 
8ignification of the phrase in the Old Testament cannot be 
materially different from its meaning in the New ; and that 
it 18 capable of as wide an application to the future there as 
in the New Testament itself ; though commentators on the 
Old Testament have been too apt to suppose that the © latter 
days,” in the phraseology of the Old Testament, has always a 
special and restricted reference to something future indeed, 
yet not more distant than the begining of the Christian 
dispensation. 

11. These phrases cannot be confined to the personal times 
and personal experience of the apostles and of the other 
ministers of the gospel at the firs promulgation of the 
Christian religion ; as if those times were then arrived, or 
had begun in their lifetime. This appears from 2 Tim. 1m. 1, 
2 Pet. mi. 3, Jude 17, 18, in particular ; mn all which this last 
Season or period, whatsoever it was, is represented as 80me- 
thing still future, and, in reference to the time of the authors 
of those allusions to it, as comparatively still distant and 
remote. 

1m. Yet some of these texts, on the other hand, (as Acts 
1. 17, James v. 8, I Pet. 1. 20:5, and in particular, Hebrews 
1. 1, m which the form of the phrase 1s er eoxarwv T@6v huepov 
TouT@vy,) would lead to the inference that these latter days 
must have been already come when those sentiments were 
exprest and those passages were penned. On tlus principle 
they were both come in one s8ense and with one relation, and 


Lord's house,”” &c.: and also in Isaiah ii. 2. The Hebrew in both is 
* Bacerith deimim,”” © in the latter end of days.” In our opinion, the 
millennary period is intended in each; and that will be literally the © end 
of days” or the © latter days.” The same season is described and desig- 
nated in Daniel by the © latter days,” ii. 28, 29; x. 14: by the © time of 
the end,” viii. 17. 19. 23; xl. 35. 40; Xl. 4.9: and by the © end of the 
days,” xii. 13. And a time, probably till later, is intimated by the 8ame 
phrase in the form of the © latter years,” as well as of the © latter days,” 
Ezekiel xxxviii. 8. 16, of Gog and Magog. 

The first instance of the phrase, (and probably with tle same reference 
to the millennary period,) which occurs in the Old Testament, is Gen. 
xlix. 1; the next, Job xix. 25, Numbers xxiv. 14; and the next to that, 
Deut. iv. 30: xxxi. 29: after which we find it only in the prophets; in 
the passages above quoted ; and in Jeremiah xxiii. 20; xxx. 24. 
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not come in another and with another, each at the 8ame 
time; and even that would be possible without inconsistency, 
if these latter days were both part of a larger and longer 
complex of duration in general, and yet considerable enough 
in themselves to constitute no 8mall part of the whole; the 
beginning and the end of which, however necessarily con- 
nected together, must yet de facto be very remote from each 
other; 80 that these days, in the s8ense of this one period 
in general, referred to their beginning at a given time might 
be 8aid to be already come—referred to their end or con- 
summation might be 8aid to be s$till distant and yet to 
come. 

iv. It appears further from such of these passages as Acts 
n. 17, 1 Pet. 1. 5, 20, and especially Hebrews 1. 1, that the 
actual commencement of these Cxarai npepar could not have 
been later than the actual appearance of Jesus Christ, and 
the actual first publication of the gospel : in other words, 
that the beginning of these latter days, and that of the 
Christian dispensation, properly 80 called, were synchronous. 
And this is further to be collected from the last of the texts 
in our list, 1 John ii. 18: if eoydry &@pa, which occurs in that, 
may be understood to be s8ynonymous with Coxara: huepa, 
eoxaros xpovos, Coyaros raipos In the rest. 

On two assumptions, neither of which can reasonably be 
disputed, the reasoning in this text of the Epistle of St. John 
is good: 1. That the antichrist could not appear until after 
the true Christ at least had appeared also: and if he must 
be manifested, even when he did appear, in the name and 
under the character of the true Christ, falsely as8umed for 
the purpose of deceiving P, the truth of this supposition is 
8elf-evident. 11. That even the true Christ, much more the 
antichrist, was not to appear until the latter days; until the 
time of the end. 

On these two assumptions, the fact asserted in the text, as 
the ground of the inference that it was even then the las! 
hour, viz. the appearance of many antichrists already, must 
be allowed to lead to that conclusion ; whether these anti- 
christs are understood of Christian heresiarchs of various 
kinds, (which is most probable,) or of such false Christs as 


P See the Exposition of the Parables, i. 372; 11. 542. 
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had repeatedly appeared among the Jews before this Epistle 
was written ; which would be possible too. And either of 
these constructions would be agreeable to the language em- 
ployed in speaking of these antichrists, which appears to be 
simply historical, &yr{xpioror TonNot yeyovaros, © There have 
been many antichrists,” or, © Many have become antichrists.” 

As to the particular designation of this latter period by 
eoxdry Gpa, it may be s8ignificant; and probably is 80. All 
that we will observe upon it at present is 'That, so far as we 
have been able to draw any inference from the intimations 
of Scripture on this 8ubject, the antichrist himself has lis 
time q, and a time not yet arrived; but a time which, when 
it does arrive, will closely confine on the time of the end, (in 
80mMe 8ense or other at least,) and will be the strongest and 
clearest intimation itself of the approach of the end ; if men 
are only watchful and on the alert to make a due use of 8uch 
a warning ; and only retain enough of their faith in the true 
Christ not to be deceived and deluded by the impostor who 
wears his mask. And then it may be argued with hiteral 
truth, from the fact of s&ach an appearance itself, 6: eoxdry 
wpa EoTl*, 

v. There is also a class of texts in which too allusion occurs 
to the eoxdry nuepa; but as it is always in connection with 
the regurrection and the final judgment, eoxdry nuepa in these 
instances must be literally understood of the last or con- 
cluding day of the present world. They occur in the Gospel 
of St. John; and most of them are from the mouth of our 
Lord himself, which must give them additional force and 
solemnity. 


'Eoyxary nMEpa. 

1. John vi. 39, 40. 
Todro $e eort 70 Oe\npa Tod Teuyavros pe Tarpds, Wa nav d 
dedwKe juot jp) GTONET® EE aUTOD, GANG EvacTHTw avro ev Th eaxdTy 
muEpg. Toro de Cort T0 Oehnua Toi meuarros pe, Ta Tas 6 Oew- 


* A comparison however of 1 Cor. vii. 29; vi. 1: 1 Thess. iv. 15-17; 
V. 4-7: Rom. xiii. 11: 1 Pet. iv. 7; v. 1, will shew that the sacred penmen 
might and do speak of very distant events, humanly considered, as close 
at hand. 


4 2 Thess. ii. 6-9; 2, 3: 1 Thess. v. 1: 1John iv. 3: 2 John 7. 
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p@v Tov viov xal mWTELwy els arrov Exn (nv alwviov, rat Gva- 
oThCw aurov Ey@ ev TH EOXdTN NPEpPQ» 


1. John vi. 44. 
Ovdeis dovarar EXbeiv mpos pe, av ph © marhp 6 Tupas pe 
EAVoy aurov, Kal Cy@ avacThoa auTEY TH EOXGT) NPepa. 


nm. John vi. 54. 
'O Tpwywy pou Tv odpka kat Tvwy pou T0 alua Exe. (whv alw- 
viov” Kal ECy® avacoThTy auror Cv TH EOXxdTty NEPE. 


iv. John xn. 48. 

'O aber@v Cut ral py NapBdvwv Ta phuard pou Exe TOv Kpl- 
vovra auvrov 0 AGyos Ov E\dAnoa Exeivos Kpet aurov Th eoxdTh 
TJPEPg. 

v. John xi. 24. 

Aeye avro Mdpbar Olda 6re avaoryvera ev Th avacraoe ev Th 
eoxdry 1uEpe. 

To these we may add 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52: Tv8d pvoripor 
vuty AEyw* mdvres pev ov koyunOnoouela mdvres BE AXNaynoo- 
peba, Ev arp ev prey 60Wauod ev Th eoxary TAATLYYL". 


There are also in Scripture allusions to a day, as y nuepa, 
absolutely, (in the forensic sense of s8uch a term,) as nuepa 
exelvy, huepa peydan, nutpa XpioTod, hutpa Kvplov, huepa Ocod, 
muEpa «plows, huepa enwokonhs, muepa 6pyis: phrages and de- 
nominations which speak for themselves, and proclaim this 
day also, as the day of judgment, the day of visitation, the 
day of retribution, the day of doom, to be meant of the last 
and closing s8cene of this long continuing state of probation. 
But as in none of these instances is this day expressly cha- 
racterised by the epithet 2oxdry, and 80 referred to its pro- 
per place in the order and 8uccesgion of time, as 8upposed to 
have gone on in the 8ame way and without interruption 
until then, we think it sufficient to refer to these passagess, 
without quoting them. 


r Cf. Acts xvii. 31. 1. 6 (10, ii. 16): Acts ii. 20: 2 Thess. ii. 

S 1 Cor. iii. 13: Romans xiii. 12: 2: 1 Cor. i. 8: 2 Cor. i. 14: 1 Thess. 
1 Th. v. 4: Heb. x. 25: Matt. vii. 22; v. 2: 2 Peter iii. 10: Rom. ii. 16: 
xXiv. 36 (50. xxv. 13): Mark xiii. 32: 2 Peter ii. 12: Matt. x. 15; xi. 22. 
Luke x. 12; xxi. 34: 2 Thess. i. 10: 24; xii. 36: 2 Peter ii. 9g; iii. 7: 
2 Tim. i. 12 (18. iv. 8): Jude 6: Apo- 1 John iv. 17: 1 Peter ii. 12: Rom. 
calypsis vi. I7. i. 5: Acts xvii. 31. 
Luke xvii. 22. 24 (30, 31): Philipp. 
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SzcTIoN V.—On the ouvvrekea rod alavos of Scripture. 


There are texts of Scripture too, which 8peak of a ovvre- 
X<4a Tov ai@vos in general ; and others which 8speak of a ovore 
A&a Tov ai@vos Tourov In particular. The context in all these 
instances shews that this alvy is our own; the course and 
continuance of the present state and present system of things, 
80 long as it is permitted to endure: the epoch of which is 
the Mosaic creation. 


1. Matt. xiv. 39. 


*O 8 Oepropds ouvvTEera Tov alavds EoTw* of Fe Oeproral Gy- 
yeNol low, «, T. NN. 


un. Matt. xm. 40. 
"Nonep ov ovnAtyerac Ta fi(dra, rat Tvpt xaraxalera, obrws 
Cora Ev T1 ovvreXkelg Tod alavos TouTOV. 


m. Matt. xm. 49. 
Odirws Cora Ev Th ourrexelq Tod alavos Eferevoovrrar of Gyye- 
Ao, K,T. N. 
iv. Matt. xxiv. 3. 
Eine nuiv, Tore EoTU TAUTA; Kat Ti TO Onpev THS ONS Tapou- 
olas, kat ThS ouvTENELlas TOD aiavros ; 


v. Matt. xxvin. 20. 
Kat idov &yo ued ver elut Tdoas TAs mpepas Ews THS TuPTE- 
Xc(as Tov ai@vos. 'Aprnv. 


From all these passages, whatsoever be the form and man- 
ner of the phraseology, the inference is the s8ame ; that the 
Mosaic creation, the world which has been since the begin- 
ginning of that creation, and which now is, with its pre- 
8cribed period of duration, 1s one of the series of Scripture 
ons ; which mi contradistinction to ail that have preceded 
it, and all that are older than it, is alvv 6 vdv, aioy odros, 
alwy 6 eveoTos, and 80 far the last of all: that either the 
whole of this zon in particular, m comparison of the entire 
decursus of such zons from first to last, is to be called the 
Eoxara npepat, the HoTepor xarpot, the Eoxaror xporot, the toxa- 
Tos Katpos, the Eoxaror xatpot, the eoxary pa, or 8ome deter- 
minate part of it in comparison of the whole ; but still a part 


4 
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which does not bear date later than the personal appearance 
of Jesus Christ, in the proper discharge of his mission, and 
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E- the formal commencement of the Christian dispensation : 

E- that even this aiwy has its eoydry nuepa, in relation to itself 

Se and its own decursus, which can neither be antedated be- 

1d fore its time nor postponed beyond its time; and that its 

8, proper congummation in this sense is the day of the general 

18 resurrection, the day of the general judgment, and the day 
of final doom. 


This being the case, we observe in the last place that 

there are till two texts, not yet produced, which define the 

- place of this present and passing aioy in particular in the 
order and 8uccession of 8wch ai@oves in general; and while 

they recognise it as one of the number shew also that it is 


T) the las. It is the end of the series of which it makes one. 
1. 1 Cor. x. 11. 
Tavra de: ndvra Tinto. ouveBawvov Exeivors' Eypapn BE mMpos 
bs voubeolav huav, cis obs Ta TEAm TEv alwrwr karhuThoev. 


n. Hebrews ix. 25. 

Ond Iva roars mporpepy EauTorL, bone 6 apxiepeds Eloepxera 
es T@ &yia rar eviauToOv Ev alart a\NoTplo* Em Eder avrov MON- 
Adxes Tabeiv amo raraoAts koopuou* vov It Ama ent ouvTeNeia TOV s 
alwvwy els abernow apaprias ua rhs Ovoias avrod nepavepwrat. '$ 


It is pecuhar to these two passages to speak of ra Te\n T@v 
aiwvwv, and 7 ovvTeAEa TEY alwvwyv. Between TEA T@Ev aiwrwr 
% and ovvre\ca Tov aiwvwy, there is only a verbal difference ; 
e and in every other instance the latter is ovyreX@a rod aio- 
vos. St. Paul recognises these T&An ror alwwwy as arrived in 
| his time, and in that of those whom he is addressing ; the 
2 author to the Hebrews 8peaks of the ovyre\ca 76 alwvwy IN 
] general as 8ynchronous with the time of the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ : and both these designations of the time of their arri- 
> val are virtually the 8ame. 
> In this mode of speaking of them however it must be im- 
> plied that these ai@res had their ends, their particular term 
: and period ; which must come in somebody's time, and de 
. facto had come in the time of St. Paul and of his contem- 
poraries. It follows that if the ends of these ai@ves were 
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already arrived at this juncture, and yet in their proper 
relation to the whole decursus and duration of such al@ves 
previously, i. e. while one of the number was 8till only passing 
and current, and not yet complete ; this one must be the last 
of all. The ends of all must meet in this one. All must be 
gummed up and all must be concluded in this one. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the inferences deducible from the preceding conclusions, 
relating to various points. 


Section I.—True extent of the chronology of Scripture ; and 
its utter incommensurabllity with that of any chronology of 
human invention. 


Enoven we trust has now been done, with the Divine 
blessing on our inquiries, to give the reader a general but 
8till a clear and distinct idea of the real extent of that 
8cheme of time, which has always been revealed in Scripture ; 
whether the readers of Scripture have hitherto understood 
and appreciated it rightly or not. Contrasted with this in 
all its magnitude, the most false and exaggerated systems of 
mere human invention dwindle into absolute insignificance ; 
Shrink into the infinitesimal proportion of a mathematical 
point. In comparison of this, the chronology of Egypt, of Ba- 
bylon, of Phconicia, of Persia, of India, of China, of Cathay or 
Tartary, enormously disproportionate to the truth as it is in 
itself, is no more than the little finger of the Rhodian colos- 
gus, or the 8mallest 8quare of the great pyramid of Gizeh ; 
perhaps not 80 much as a drop of water in comparison of the 
ocean, or one of those atoms, which can neither be 8een nor 
felt nor weighed nor measured, though they make up the 
material world, compared with the mass of that world itself. 
Nothing which men have contrived to exaggerate their own 
antiquity, false and unscrupulous as it may have been in 
itself, has come within even conceivable limits of that vast 
and gigantic 8cheme of duration, measured by time, which 
has always been legibly written on the pages of Scripture ; 
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whether either its friends or its enemies have read it there or 
not. It is time however that we should proceed to apply our 
conclusions to their natural consequences ; sufficient having 
been done, as we hope, to serve for the foundation of various 
legitimate inferences: with the statement and explanation of 
which we shall conclude the present dissertation. 


GW ou Us oo» Ty 


SecTION II.—1. On the true reference of Gen. 1. 1. to the order 
and 8uccession of things before and after. 


The first of these inferences, which we think it necessary 
to specify, 1s the relation of Gen. 1. 1. to the order, decursus, 
and 8uccession of this 8ystem of Scripture chronology in 
general. Much has been conjectured and much has been 

1 proposed concerning the meaning of these words, © In the 
f beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” or as it 
18 in the Hebrew, © the heavens and the earth ;*” but there 
are only two constructions of the text which we feel it 
incumbent upon us to notice at present : one, that which 
refers the allusion imphed in the words *<« In the begin- 
ning” to the absolute commencement of creation in general ; 
the other, that which takes it in relation to the context, and 
consequently restricts it to the beginning of that creation, 
the account of which is immediately subjoined. 

The former of these 8upposes an indefinite interval of time 
between the firs! and the second verse of the chapter : the 
latter no interval at all. The former 80 construes the word 
created as to make it necessarily imply the production of 
things out of nothing : the latter puts no 8uch construction 
on that particular term, and yet understands it even here of a 
proper act of creation; and of a proper 8ubject of that act also. 

Now with respect to these two constructions, 1. it 1s 
agreed among Hebrew scholars that the word bera, here 
rendered created, does not carry virtute termini any such 
additional meaning as this of creation out of nothing : that 
it might be 80 used indeed, and very properly ; but that it 
might also be used and that it is actually used of such a 
creation as the formation of things out of preexisting ma- 
terials; that it might be used and actually is 80 in the 
general sense of ase to make, (Toweiy in Greek,) and in the 
particular sense of i/sar to form (n\aoceay in Greek) : in one 
VOL. IT. Z 
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word that creation, as predicated by means of this word of 
guch and snch acts of the Divine power, according to the 
idiom of scripture is creation, whether a double act of that 
kind is implied thereby, (the production of the matter or 8ub- 
8tance of things in the first place, and that of their forms 
and 8pecific distinctions in the next,) or only one ; 1. e. the for- 
mation of every thing, which made from the first an actual 
part of an actual system of things, out of preexisting ma- 
terials. 

1. There are texts of Scripture, as we have 8een, which do 
go back to the epoch of all creation, and therefore to that 
of the production of the iy or matter of creation itself ; of 
which Hebrews xi. 3, already considered, is the most re- 
markable : and there are references in Scripture to © the 
beginning,” which cannot be limited to any point of time 
8hort of that of the absolute commencement of the process 
of creation itself. Such are the phrases & apxi*, apxy «6- 
opov and Gpxy xrloews®, rar” Gpxas*, a Gpxys?), Gpxy abgolutely?, 
and 7 Gpxy*: in all which Gpxy is only the Greek form of the 
Hebrew rass:ith; and ev dpxy is the 8ame as be-rassith, Gen. 1. 1. 
There are instances again of the 8ame mode of speaking, in 
which the 8ame phrase is employed, yet the reference implied 
by it cannot go further back than the epoch of the Mosaic 
creation : &n' GpxysÞ, and &n0 3 dpxis xrloews©. 

This being the cage, the actual reference implied in the 
use of 8uch language in a particular instance must be deter- 
mined by the context. 'Tried by this rule Gen. 1. 1 cannot 
possibly refer to any thing which had preceded ; and there- 
fore it must do 80 to what follows. © The beginning,” in 
the allusion 80 ushered in, is that beginning which follows ; 
and 1s related historically directly after. It can have nothing 
to do with any thing prior to that : nothing historically at 
least, nothing professedly. © The beginning” here is the 
first point of time af which and from which that system of 
things, of which the account follows, could be said to have 
an actual existence. It is the first day of the hexa#meron : 


t John i. 1, 2: &. xv. 25: 1 John z Coloss i. 18. 


Hi. 7, 24: ii. 11: 2 John s, 6. = Apocal. iii. 14. 
u Matt. xxiv. 21 : Mark xiii. 19. » Matt. xix. 4, 8: John viii. 44: 
x Hebrews i. 10.  _1TJohnw. 8. 


y 1Johni. 1: ii. 13, 14. © Mark x. 6: 2 Pet. iii. 4. 
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or, at the utmost, it is that point in antecedent duration 
which was immediately prior to it. 

ww. The true reference of the beginning, thus predicated 
of our own system, to any thing of the same kind older 
than itself, is not to be collected from this first verse of the 
book of Genesis, but from the account given of the work 
of the fourth day and of that of the three preceding days. 
The fact is certain, that annual time, measured by the revo- 
lution of the earth in the ecliptic, and consequently round 
the sun, from the mean vernal equinox to the mean vernal 
equinox perpetually, began on the firs: day of the hexa&- 
meron : and yet it is also certain that the un itself did not 
appear until the Fourth day. It follows that, though the 8un 
itself might not be visible on the first day, the matter of the 
gun must have been in existence even then; and must have 
been 8erving the 8same purpose as the centre of attraction 
to the material mass of the earth even then. If 8, both 
the 8un and the earth were older than the first day of the 
Moxaic creation. 

Beaides this, foragmuch as the material universe, for any 
thing which we ourselves can perceive to the contrary, 
consists of nothing but the earth and the stars, (the 8un 
and the moon and the planets being all included under this 
general name of the stars,) if the stars are older than the 
Moezaic creation, the material universe in the complex must 
be older too. The testimony of Job xxxviu. 7, figuratively 
expressed as 1t 1s, must be demonstrative that the stars, 
(all of them without exception, properly 80 called, distinct 
from our own 8un,) were older than that creation, the 
beginning of which they are thus represented as welcoming 
and ushering in. 

The testimony even of Gen. 1. 16 will imply the same thing 
too; if the latter part of that verse is rendered swmply as it 
s in the original, without s8upplying the word made, which 
s not in the Hebrew ; but merely after the statement, just 
premised, of the creation of the s8un and the moon, (whatso- 
ever was to be understood by that creation,) for 8uch and s8uch 
a purpoge,—* and the 8tars.” For the just and legitimate 
inference from this allusion to the stars, after the gun and 
z2 
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the moon, is not that they too were now first made, even in 
that sense in which the 8un and the moon might be 8aid to 
have been then first made; nor that they too were then first 
disposed or set in the heavens for that use and purpose, for 
which the sun and the moon are 8aid to have been 80 disposed 
and set as 800n as made; but that they were 8ometime 80 
made and sometime 80 disxposed. The allusion to the stars, 
whether as made or as disposed and ordained in order to 
give light, is indefinite : and it must be indefinitely under- 
8tood #, It is manifest that we have no right to restrict 
guch an indefinite alluſion ; (and especially in 8uch a case as 
this ;) in any manner whatsoever. We are bound to receive 
and to construe it, in its application to the stars, as generally 
as it is proposed. It tells us nothing of the time when the 
stars in particular were first made; or first disposed for s8uch 
and 8uch an use and purpose. But it tells us as plainly as 
words can do 80, and in the most comprehensive and unqua- 
lified manner, that, whensoever they were 80 made or 80 
disposed, it was by the same Maker and Creator who made 


* It is not certain that even our translators intended to imply by their 
version that the stars were made at this time, even in the sense in which 
the sun and the moon might be supposed to have been 80. We should 
not be justified therefore in assuming that they did. The allusion to the 
8tars may stand parenthetically and independently in their version, as much 
as in the original. 

The creation of the stars is every where in Scripture attributed to the 
same Power and Godhead which created the 8un and the moon and the 
earth. See Amos v. 8: Job ix.g: Ps. viii. 3: cxlvii. 4: Isaiah xl. 26: 
Ps. cxIviii. 3 : Isaiah xlv. 12 : Jeremiah xxxiii. 22: Job xxvi. 13. Hence, 
his title, as the Lord of Sabaoth or Hosts ; and that of the stars as the 
host or armies of heaven: Dan. iv. 35 : viii. 13. And as the stars have 
never in reality fulfilled any purpose in reference to the earth, except that 
of giving light, and of serving as a measure of time, or as an indication of 
the seasons ; 80 are they no where in Scripture represented as ordained for 
any other purpose relatively to the earth. See in particular, Deut. iv. 19: 
Ps. cxxxvi. 5-9: Jeremiah xxxi. 35 : xxxiil. 25 : Ps. vii. 3: Jobix. 7: 
XXXVIli. 33. 

If the belief respecting Sirius, to which we adverted on a former occagion, 
(Diss. ix. chap. i. 8ection ii. 8upra, p. 6, 7.) as supposed to have been in the 
ascendant at the time of the creation of our own world, was founded on a 
primitive tradition to that effect, it would be demonstrative proof that one 
of the fixed $tars at least must have been older than the Mosaic creation. 
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and disposed of our own sun and moon themselves. This 
was all which it concerned us to know ; viz. that the Maker 
of.our own world was the Maker of the stars also. 


SecTioNn III.—u. On the discoveries of Geology ; and on their 
bearing upon the chronology of Scripture. 


And here it will probably occur to the reader, who knows 
any thing of the progress of modern science, that this would 
be the proper time and place to notice the discoveries of 
geology ; were it practicable, without digressing much too 
far from the scope and business of our own work, to enter 
on 80 wide and extensive a 8ubject. But the utmost which 
we can 8ay with propriety on this 8ubject is that geology 
has certainly brought facts to light, which appear to lead 
directly to the inference that both the matter and the form of 
our own earth must be much older than the Mosaic creation : 
facts which imply that it must have passed through succes- 
give 8tates of being, different from and anterior to that in 
which it exists at present : each too requiring a corresponding 
interval of time, posaibly even of indefinite extent. 

The science of geology must still be considered very in- 
complete: and, from the nature of the case, to define the 
hmits between one of these states of the existence of the 
earth and another, or to as8ign the chronological boundaries 


of each in terms of any measure of duration familiar to our- 


8elves, may have been attempted indeed by hasty and preci- 
pitate reasoners, but is more than any sensible and judicious 


.geologist would venture to do. Still, sufficient has been 
-ascertained to convince us of the general truth, that mankind 
are 80Journing at present, and always have been, on the 
-gurface of a globe, which externally and in some of its fea- 


tures exhibits the marks of an antiquity no greater than their 
own; in other pecuharities of its construction, and in other 


phenomena likewise displayed by it, holds out palpable proofs 
-of an antiquity of its own, incomparably greater than theirs: 
.especially when its interior is explored, and the order, dis- 


tinctions, and mutual relations of the strata of which it is 
found to consist, and the almost innumerable and incalcula- 


. ble remains both of animal and of vegetable life, mixed up 
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with the other materials of which it is composed at present, 
are taken into account. 

It was not possible for the geologist to shut his eyes 
against the evidence of his senses; and it was scarcely to be 
expected but that he would reason in 8ome manner or other 
upon the phenomena thus brought to light. The conse- 
guence has been that less 8crupulons inquirers, who never 
thought much of Scripture at any time, have drawn their 
own conclusions from these facts, without caring whether 
they could be reconciled to Scripture itself or not ; and, if 
the truth nust be spoken, in the genuine spirit of scepticizm, 
which leans to its own reason even when it appears to con- 
tradict revelation; and the more 80, because it contradicts 
it : while those on the other hand, who would not surrender 
their belief in Scripture even to the evidence of their own 
senses, have been greatly perplexed to reconcile the pheno- 
mena of 8ense in this one department with the truth of 
revelation ; according to the usual mode at least of under- 
standing and explaining it. 

The conjectures which have been proposed for this purpose 
have no donbt been 8uggested by a sense of their necessity, 
and have had a very desirable end in view; but they appear _ 
to us to be objectionable: whether it be the hypothesis of 
the formation of all things, both within and without our 
globe, exactly in the 8tate in which they are found at present; 
or that of an indefinite interval of duration between the first 
and the second verses of the first chapter of Genesis ; or that 
of an indefinite enlargement of the meaning of the word day, 
as uged of each of the six days of the hexa#meron ; and con- 
8equently of the measure of time implied thereby. The final 
end of each of these hypotheses is either to account for every 
thing which exists and as it exists at present by one act of 
creation, which need not go further back than the epoch of 
the Moeaic; or to allow time sufficient to bring all 8uch 
changes to pass by natural laws of some kind, both in the 
interior and in the exterior structure of our own earth, be- 
tween the first act of creation and the beginning of the 
Mogaic. We cannot however stop at present to point out 
the objections to each of these suppositions. Our own work, 
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as far as it has yet proceeded, sufficiently confutes the last of 
them ; which is contradicted by the testimony of time itself. 
The consequenece of all these apparent inconsistencies is that 
the science of geology, (if it may yet be called a science,) has 
suffered, (not altogether without reason, yet more from the 
fault of its professors than its own,) in the estimation of pious 
minds. It has become an object of suspicion and distrust ; as 
if its necessary tendency was to encourage the spirit of scep- 
ticiem : and as if an implicit belief in the scriptural account 
of the origin of things, and proficiency in this new science, 
could not 8ubsist together. 

The conduct indeed of many modern geologists has been 
well calculated to bring discredit on their own science. They 
aave 8tudied it in the -spirit of scepticism ; careless of any 
offence which they might thereby occasion to the friends of 
revelation ; indifferent too to the consequences of their own 
researches to the truth of Scripture; perhaps secretly ani- 
mated by the hope of establishing facts, the chief recom- 
mendation of which should be that they were contradictory 
to Scripture. In the hands of such men, geology has been 
ancillary to infidelity, even when it has brought nothing but 
truth to light; .and 8uch inquirers themselves, though la- 
bourers in the cause of truth, must be treated as the enemies 
of revelation. It is most certain however, that truth of one 
kind never can be inconsistent with truth of another ; that 
8ound s8cience and genuine philosophy will never be found at 
variance with revelation; and that human reason, except 
when perverted and led astray by its own prejudices, will 
never be committed to any unnatural contest with faith. 

The foundation of this 8eeming incompatibility between 
the discoveries of geology and the doctrine of Scripture is 
that one prejudice, in which both the friends and the enemies 
of revelation hitherto appear to have concurred alike ; that 
the epoch of the Mosaic creation is the absolute epoch of 
creation itself. There is no authority in Scripture for any 
guch 8upposition. It is the doctrine of Scripture, rightly 
understood, that the Mosaic creation instead of being the 
first is in reality the last : that, if there has not been an inde- 
finite 8uccession of creations before this, there has been at 
least a definite guccession of ai@yes—periods and complexes 
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of time, denoted by this term aivy, whatsoever be really 
implied thereby, of which the Mosaic aivy is only one, yet 
that one the last of all. It follows that the Mosaic creation 
can go no further back than the beginning of the Mosaic 
alGy; and, if Gen. 1. 1 is the beginning of the Mosaic creation, 
it is also the beginning of the Mosaic aiwy. 

The discoveries of geology, properly 80 called, in each of 
the kingdoms of nature, belong to the ante-Mosaic zra: and, 
as referred to that #ra, instead of contradicting Scripture, 
they illustrate it, and make it clearer and more intelligible. 
They demonstrate that the soundest and most legitimate in- 
ferences from the testimony of Scripture itself, with respect 
to a state and condition of being older than the Mosaic 
creation, through which our planet must have passed, are 
confirmed by the matter of fact and by the evidence of sense. 
If there are difficulties notwithstanding, connected with these 
discoveries, they are of a different kind. They relate to a 
totally distinct question ; that of the origin of evil, or of the 
mixture of evil with good in the works of one and the 8ame 
Creator, discoverable wheresoever men can explore and exa- 
mine those works for themselves. 

Upon this question in particular we have already declared 
our own opinion 4, that the appearance of evil, wheresoever it 
18 to be found, 1s the evidence of sin : and could research and 
discovery carry us to a point beyond the origin of 8m we should 
perceive no traces of evil any longer. But sin 1s not neces- 
8arily the 8in of man. Sin 1s the evidence of a fall: and 
there has been a fall of the angels as well as a fall of man, 
and the one much older than the other too*. In this 
manner, geology may serve to illustrate one of the most 
esoteric and mystgrious doctrines of Scripture, as wel) as its 
chronology ; by brmging to light the evidences of the fall of 
the angels, long anterior to the existence of our own world : 
though its natural use in 8ubserviency to Scripture is to il- 
lustrate its chronology, and its doctrine of the 8uccession 
of zons. 


4 Supra, p. 311. e Cf. Ezekiel xxviii. 11-17. 
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SectION I'V.—wn. Construction of 2 Peter in. 8—7. 


We are gradually led by the course of our reflections on 
this 8ubject to observe that there is actually a passage of 
Scripture which bears directly on the question of this sub- 
gerviency ; for which reason we have purposely reserved it 
for a distinct consideration mn this place. It is 2 Pet. im. 8—7. 

Tovro np@rov YWAokovTres, Ort exevoovrat EM CoxdTOu TAY 
muEpey eunaicrat, ara Tas dias avrey entuplas Topeuouevot, ral 
A&yovres* lod torw 1 EnayyeNla Ths Tapouoias avroD ; ap hs yap 
ol Tarepes exoyunOnoav mdvra ore Kapeve. Gm GpXT]s KrWewsf. 
XavOdver yap arods Toro Oe\ovras GTt oupavot Hoav ExTana ral 
yi EE bdaros rat $1 Pharos ovveoT@Ca TH Tod Oeod Adyw* BY Ov 6 
T6TE «Go pos Dart xaraxhuobels GmWAETO® of BE voy ouvpavot ral 1 
yh auvrod Adyo TEOnoauvpropercr elot, mupt Thpotpevor els huepay 
xploews ral anwAelas TEv aoeBav avOpwnar. 

1. The first remark to be made on this passage 1s that, if 
additional weight can be given to a declaration of one in- 
gpired author by its being adopted and reiterated by another, 
such additional authority 1s given to this testimony of 
St. Peter's by Jude 17, 18; which quotes the commencement 
of it, and therefore virtually repeats the whole. 

n. The subject of discourse in this and in the preceding 
chapter of the Epistle is the Tapovoia of Jesus Christ, the 
reappearance of Jesus Christ in person, the final judgment, 
and the close of the existing state of thingss. The proper 
answer to the demand of these mockers of the last times, 
who are gupposed to question the truth of this doctrine, and 
to ask, as if in contempt of it, © Where is the promise of his 
coming ?”” is found in ver. 8—10; in which the readers of the 
Epistle are reminded that God did not reckon time according 
to the human rule; that a thousand years with him were as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years; and that the day 
of the Lord should come at last when it was least expected, 
and as if by stealth, like a thief in the night; the more ef- 
fectually to take all by surprise. 

This we 8ay 1s the proper answer to the taunt or objection 
founded on the fact of s0 long a delay between a supposed 
promise or ass8urance of a certain event, and its fulfilment or 

f Cf. Ezek. xii. 22. & Cf. 1 Tim, vi, 1s. 
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arrival. The point of this objection however is aggravated by 
a further contrast between the supposed inconsistency of the 
event itself and the continuance of one and the s8ame order 
and course of things from a much longer time back than the 
date of this prediction of its congummation ; even from the 
day that the fathers themselves fell asleep ; which is virtually 
from the beginning of the world : for these fathers are all of 
mankind, who had ever lived before the time of these mockers 
themselves ; especially the first of the number. The answer 
to this objection in particular is contained in ver. 5—7 : the 
gubstance of which may be represented as follows : 

« 'That worlds or states of being, before the present,*had 
also existed, in which all things had gone on in the same 
uniform manner in which they appeared to be going on in 
the present, while such worlds lasted ; and yet they had 
come to an end at last, they had paszed away and dizap- 
peared, and had been 8ucceeded by new: that such was 
destined to be the case with the present state of things also, 
and 8vuch should some time prove to be the case with it : 
that these mockers themselves, who thus appealed to the 
uninterrupted continuance of the 8xme order and course of 
things from as far back as human memory could trace it, 
in proof of its being formed for perpetuity, might have been 
aware of this truth, had they not purposely overlooked the 
proper evidences of it : they might have collected it from the 
testimony of every thing around them, from analogy, from 
nature itself; and in particular, though they could have 
learnt it in no other way, they might have inferred it from 
former dispensations of the 8ame kind which had already 
taken place.” 

m. The most important part of this passage is these three 
ver8es, 5—7: Aavbave yap avrovs rodro Othovras, «,T.A. But 
as the English vergion does not appear to us in this instance 
to have done full justice to the original, we must begin with 
endeavouring to propose one which may perhaps do 8&0. 
« For of this thing they are wilfully ignorant, that heavens 
there were from of old, and an earth by the word of God of 
water and through water consisting : by which heavens the 
world which then was being overflowed with water perished : 
but the heavens which now are and the earth have been laid 
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up in 8tore for his word, being reserved for fire against a day 
of judgment and destruction of ungodly men.” 

The absence of the article before ovpavo? in one of these 
instances of the allugion to the heavens, and its presence in 
the other, is a very critical distinction. It ought by all 
means to be pregerved in the version ; the inference from it 
being necessarily this, that the ovpavo? designated in the 
former instance as existing E&Ta\ai, and the ovpavot intended 
in the 8econd, and opposed to the former as of vvv, must be 
very different things. 

Again, the entire import of the Greek phrase, @& idaros xa? 
& FP$aros ovveor@oa, can be exprest in English only by a 
double propoaition, © Brought into existence- out of water, 
and continuing in existence through water.” The prepoaition 
& denotes the f\n or material cause, the preposition $a 
the mediate or instrumental cause, of the effect. They are 
opposed to each other here, as in other texts of the New 
Testament which might be mentioned : *Ex Tlorews rat... 
Zia 77s mlorews?— Qonep yap 7 yuvh Ex Tov GvSpos orw ral 6 
anp dia T1s yuvarros, TA FE TmdpTA Ex TOL Ocod!: as In another 
instance we have & avrov, of the primary 8ource of all being, 
$& avrov of the mediate and instrumental, «is avrdv* of the 
final end of all being. The classical reader must know that 
these two prepomntions, 80 connected and 80 opposed as they 
are connected and opposed in this phrase, @& i3aros xa 8 
$daros, occur in the best Greek writers. 

The meaning of the proposition consequently 1s, © That as 
there was an heaven of old, opposed to the heaven which 
now 1s ; 80 there was an earth of old, opposed to the earth 
which now is; an earth, brought into existence at first by 
the word of God out of water, and continued in existence 
afterwards by the same word through water.” In this case, 
it is manifest that in the origin of the being of each, and in 
the mode of the continuance in being of each, there could be 
no difference between the earth which then was, and that 
which now is; only in the order of being ; that one was the 


h Rom. iii. 30. Hebrews i. 3: $cpwy rc T& wdvyra T6 þh- 
. I x Cor. xi. 12. par THIS Surduews avror (© his word of 
k Rom. xi. 36. The phrase 7& ndvyra power,” * his powerful word”): and ge- 
&v airs ovvtoTnxer, occurs Coloss. i.17: nerally to Acts xvii. 28: *Ey abrg yap 
and is analogous in meaning to that of (@per xal xwovueba nal toper. 
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first of a certain kind, the other was the next to it. Water 
it seems was the 8ource of being to this earth which once 
was; both materially as the Ay out of which it was formed, 
and instrumentally as the means by which it was kept in 
existence : and the s8ame thing 1s just as true of the earth 
which now is. It appears from Scripture!, that the earth 
which now is was called into existence out of water; and 
that the act of the third day itself was the separation of this 
earth from those waters. It is equally true that it has been 
kept and maintained in existence ever since, along with all 
which it contains, principally by means of water. Water is 
the great principle of vegetable life ; and vegetable is the 
principal, if not the only, support of animal. Water is 
consequently the pabulum of life of all kinds, directly or 
indirectly, ultimately or primarily ; and it is not without 
reason that the ancients ass81gned it the preeminence among 
the elements of things in general*. 


* In the Pythagorean and in the Ionic school of philosophy, the first place 
in necessity, utility, and importance was assigned to the element of water. 
*AptoTov pevy VSopP was a common dogma both of Pythagoras and of 
Thales. *Apxy T@v G\wv xara Oankny T0 Viwp?—Kat SeperuvSys Ge 6 Eupos ral 
Oanns 6 Mianoos dpxy TEy G\wv T6 Viwp aol ear, T0 prrov TO TOY 
"Hoiodov avankaBovres 9—EE avrov 8 otuar rat Toy MiAyowy OdAyra Thy 
86&av Taurhv oqerepioagVai, rat IliySapor, dproTov T0 v8wp NeyorraP—Oans 
$& 6 MiAyouws rat $epexudnys 6 Eupos apxiy Tav Gov T0 Vewp vEWTaVwW > 
$1 xai Xaos kaXei 6 Þeperudnys, ws eixos TOUTO exhefdpevos mapa Tov HowdSov 
OUT® Acyouros* 

*Hroe pev TpoTiOTA Xdos yever. 
Tapa yap To xeiovai vroapBave T0 vewp XKdos evoudoVard. This defini- 
tion of Xdos might have been proposed by Pherecydes : but that he de- 
rived the idea from Hesiod is a 8urmise of Achilles' own ; and most pro- 
bably without foundation : Pherecydes having been as we believe older 
than Hesiod. 

Athenagoras observes of the 'Theogonia of Homer and of Orpheus, 5» 
yap Udwp dpxy rar avroy TOs Cots, amd be Tov vearos hve rareorh®. At 
least in the mythology both of Homer and of Hesiod, Oceanus and Tethys, 
the two personifications of the aqueous principle, are the supposed origin 


1 Gen. 1. 2, 9, 10. q Achilles Tatius, Isagoge ad Ara- 
m Pindar, Olymp. i. r. tum, $. 3. Uranologium, 125 E. Cf. 
" n Scholia ad Pind. OL i. 1. cf. ad Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorum, 
Olymp. wi. 75. also. lib. I. y. Stobzus, Ecloge Physicze, lib. 


© Scholia ad Hesiod. Theogonia, 116. I. cap. xi. 12. Diogenes Laertius, lib. I. 
P *AXAryopia: ad Hesiod. Theog. 116. cap. i. $. vi. 27. Thales. 
P. 456. r Legatio, cap. xv. Oxoniz, 1706. 
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Again ; in the words &' @y 6 Tore x6opos dari xarar\uobes 
anwxero, the reference is to the oypavot mentioned just before, 
the ovpavot Exrahai opposed to ovpavot of vov. It is hereby 


of all being first to the rest of the gods, and next through them to men, 
and to other hving creatures. 

*Qxeav6y re Oey yeveoty ral pyrepa TyPuy 5. 

*Qreavos T' os pey Yeveots TAvTETo, TerurrTat |, 
on which Porphyry : To yap 5Swp Tdvrov 1 (on, rat mpoexe: TEv TErTdpwr 
GTOLXELov, . . . . 0bev rat Tivbapos apioToy avro Þyor. And another Scho- 
liast : 'Ex yap voaros Tdvra Ta oTOeia. OOev rat T0 OTEppa mvEoud EOTW 
vyps xpadev. The philosophers of old indeed were 80 habitually imprest 
with the conviction of this truth, that e& JSaros xai 6 vOaros Ta navra 
was almost a proverbial saying among them. Hesiod represents Pandora, 
the first woman, (the Eve of Hellenic mythology,) as formed of earth and 
water. 

"HeaoTov &' exeXeve TEpunhuroy GTTL TAXLOTA 

yaiav vde pupew ®, «, T. A. 

On the same principle, the Aphrodite of the Greeks, the abstract con- 
ception of fecundity personified, was fabled to have been born of the mix- 
ture of the seed of Uranus with the water of the sea, and to have derived 
her name from aqpos, spuma, itself; a definition or explanation of the 
origin of this name, which we believe to be mistaken, and some time or 
other may have occasion to shew to have been 80. And as all things, 
from whatsoever elements they may have been formed, are resolved by 
decay, diss0lution, or death, into their first principles again, the Scholiast 
on the Iliad explains the allusion which there occurs, 

"ANN" vpets pev TavTEs VOwp Kat yaia yevorobe k— 
as only another way of saying, * May you die, and return to your original 
elements :*” BeAToy $ axovew cE by eyeveode cis Tavra nakw avagTCELXeE= 
obetnre. rat Zevoeavys* 

Ildvres yap yains Te kat vSaros exyevopeoOa' 
e&« Ys Yap Tdvra «al cis yo TeXeura ). 

There cannot be any doubt that in all the coxmogonies of antiquity the 
elementary state of things was chaos and night, and water was the prin- 
cipal material cause and $ource of all subsequent being and production ; 
visible being and production at least, vegetable and animal hfe in parti- 
cular. This persuasion explains the reverence paid by the Persians of 
old, the magi, or disciples of Zoroaster, to the element of water as 
well as of fire. *AXA@ o<Sovrat Torapors pdhoTa *—— Tiu@ot Ge rat Av 


8 Iliad, Z, 201. cf. Scholia in locum: cap. xi. 12. p. 294. Zevopdyns Gapxiy 


also Scholia ad Pind. Olymp. i. 1. Tav wdyTwv elvai Thy 'yiv (Ae&ye). "ypd- 
t Tliad, E, 246. p< Yap ev TG Tepl plows” 
u Opera et_Dies, 60. h *Exc yalns (Te) T& rdvTa Kal cis yhv 


x H, 99. TdvTE TEAEUTE. 
Y Cf.Stobzus, Ecloge Physicz, lib. i. Z Herodotus, i. 138. 
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implied that the instrument of destruction to the earth which 
existed of old was these heavens. And here it is necessary 
to take into account the Hebrew idiom, in the use of the 
word heavens*®. 


& xadovo: Mibpnp . . . . $rapeporres dt ro wvpt xat rp var: Ovovors — 
Pepaipovo: bc es Ta pdhcora r0 veep Þ. 
Procopio dictante magis juratur ab illis 
Ignis et unda deus ÞÞ. 
Evppdroy jy) ale SeXGvvpe prde purpys 
ip en coi” Ilepons clip yap ec wareper, 
Ilepoys avbyerys, val $cowora, mop Be jpunras 
aXAa Tepioreihas pe Sidov x0ovit pnF ent vexpy 
NovrTpa xeys* o<Souar Scowora rat rorauovs ©. 

It was this feeling of veneration for the element of water, and the fear 
of polluting it by any kind of defilement, which induced Tiridates, bro- 
ther of Vologeses king of Parthia, to travel from Armenia to Rome, A. D. 
65 and 66, and back again, all the way by land, instead of by sea4. The 
kings of Persia of the first empire, those of the Parthians after them, and 
those of the 8econd empire, were archimagi ex officio. 

In this traditionary reverence for the aqueous principle the Egyptians 
agreed with the Persians. They had e8pecial reasons of their own too, 
derived from their relation to the Nile, to make them venerate it till 
more. Kai Aiyunro: vdar. (Ovorres ®)— YS8wp ral mop oefovres pdhora 
T@y GTOxElov....cat ravra Ceuures Ev Tos lepois, Ge mov Er ral wow 
Ev TY avoifer TOV ayiov ZapdmiBos 1 Gepaneia dit mvpds ral Wharos yiveras — 
Agypti incolz aquarum beneficia percipientes aquam colunt, aquis 8up- 
plicant, aquas superstitiosa votorum continuatione venerantur 8. On this 
principle Philo Judzus Þ explains the first of the plagues at the Exodus; 
which directly affected the element of water, through the Nile and through 
the rest of the waters of Egypt: Kat nporas enipeper dpyxera: (xondoecs) 
ras <& voaros. erin yap T0 veep Alyorrio $rapepdrros exrerunracty, 
doxiy Ths T@y G\ov Yeveoews Touro elvas voui{ovres, avrd Tparoy NEWwOEE 
xoaoa. Both hei, and Jogephus®, and virtually Scripture!, give us to 
understand that the Egyptian name of the element of water was Mos, or 
Mov, whence the name of Moses; in Greek moet properly Movons. 

* The word heaven in Hebrew is derived from a verb which means to 
be high or elevated. The singular of this noun is eaid to be found in the 


® Strabo, xv. cap. il. f Porphyry De Abstinentia, iv. 9. 324- 
b Agathias, ii. 24. 118. 14. E Julius Firmicus Maternus, De Er- 
bb Sidonius Apollinaris, ii. 83. rote Profanarum Religionum, cap. i. 


c Anthologia, i. 254 Dioscorides, p. 3. (Munter. 1826.) 
xxxvi. Cf. Procopius, De Bello Per- h ji. 96. 13. De Mose. 


glco, L cap. 12. 56. l. 2-57. L 1. i ji. 83. 21. De Mose. 
d Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxx. 6. k Ant. Jud. ii. ix. 6. 


© Lucian, ii. 690. 42. 6-11. I Exod. ii. 10. 
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In the first place, it is always used in the plural number, 
even though one heaven only may be meant. There is no 
singular form of this noun in the Hebrew. In the next 
place, its first and proper 8ense, even 80 used in the plural, 
is to denote the open space between the earth and the sky, 
in which all winged creatures fly, and in which the clouds 
float; the boundary or termination of which, to all sensible 
appearance, is the 8starry vault, the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Heaven in this sense to our apprehensions must seem to 
be the same thing with the atmosphere, which every where 
embraces the earth, and in which every thing wherein is the 
breath of life, except the inhabitants of the sea and of the 
ground beneath our feet, lives and moves about. The 
proper name of this atmosphere in Hebrew is rekia, expanse : 
rendered by the Septuagint orepewua, by the Vulgate firma- 
mentum, by our own Version, after the Vulgate, firmament. 
The production of this firmament is represented as the work 
of the 8econd daym: and it is there set forth as heaven in 


Arabic ; but it has not been met with in the Hebrew ; certainly not in the 
Old Testament. And though Gesenius thinks it may have had a singu- 
lar originally, and that singular may be attested even at present by its 
existence in the Arabic, we should be entirely of a different opinion ; and 
should consider this as a word which both in its own nature and in the 
idiom of Scripture was always plural. And we should be entirely of 
opinion too that the absence of any singular form of this noun in the idiom 
of Scripture is one of the other instances of that philosophical exactness 
of thought and of expression which really disitinguishes the Bible. 

Jewish tradition recognises seven heavens ; at least a plurality of hea- 
vens : for the number seven, in the idiom of the Jews, stands for any 
thing complete of its kind. St. Paul speaks of a third heaven, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2—Ephesians iv. 10. and probably Hebrews iv. 14: vi. 26: vii. 1: 
ix. 24. of an higher point than the highest heavens. The Old Testa- 
ment of an heaven of heavens, Ps. lxviii. 33 : cxlviii. 4: 1 Kings viii. 27. 
But though the word is always plural in the original, it is rendered some- 
times as 8ingular, 8ometimes as plural, in the English version ; which is 
to be regretted. 

Heaven and earth in the Hebrew idiom 8tand for the complex of the 
material universe: 8ee Ps. lxix. 34: cxv. 15: cxxi. 2: cxxiv. 8: cxxxlv. 
Z: cxxxv. 6: cxlvi. 3: Isaiah xxxvil. 16 : xlv. 12, 18: xlviii. 13: I. 6: lxv. 
17: Ixvi. 1,22: (Acts vii. 49.) Jeremiah x. 4: xxxi. 14: li. 15, 48. 

In the Book of Daniel, in one instance, iv. 26, © the heavens,” are put 
for God himseelf. 


m Gen. i. 6-8. cf. Ps. cl. 1: Ezek. i. 22, 23: 25, 26: x. 1. Dan. xii. 3. 
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contradistinction to earth, and as receiving that name at first 
from the mouth of the Creator himself: and the immediate 
end of its formation 1s declared to be to separate the waters 
above the firmament, that is this open expanse, from the 
waters below it. 

'Tt follows that, as there are waters below this firmament, 
that is, on earth, visible even to ourselves ; 80 tLere must be 
above it, whether visible to ourselves or not". And certainly 
if the clouds, which ride above this expanse continually, are 
water in a certain state; and if the vapours, which are 
exhaled perpetually from the surface of the earth and of the 
8a, ascend to the region of the clouds ; there must be above 
the firmament at all times the material of water in these 
vapours and these clouds : which may at any time be precipi- 
tated and fall in rain. It is manifest therefore, that in this 
allusion to the heavens, 2 Pet. ui. 5, nothing can be intended 
but this rekia, expanse, or firmament, the appointed means 
of separating the waters above from the waters below. 

Accordingly, the 8ame passage proceeds to inform us that 
through the instrumentality of these heavens, as the se- 
condary cause of 8uch an effect, the world which then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished. Our first impression 
no doubt would be to refer the destruction, 80 produced and 
80 alluded to, to the flood of Noah ; especially if we compared 
with it Gen. vii. 11. and vin. 2: the former of which speaks 
of the breaking up of the great deep and of the opening of 
the windows of heaven, when the flood began, and the latter 
of the shutting up or stopping of both, when the proper time 
for the 8ubsidence of the waters again was come. It cannot 
be demied that this is, at first sight, a natural construction 
of the passage. It is, at least, that in which commentators 
generally have acquesced. 

The first objection however to this construction on further 
consideration will be, that it would destroy the analogy of 
the case, (8upposed in the argument of St. Peter taken from 
this very destruction,) to that which he yet gives these 
mockers of the latter times reason to expect. They put 
their demand, Where is the promise of his coming ? in the 


n To these waters above the firmament, see the allusions in Ps. xxix. 10: 
Ixv. 9: civ. 3: 13: cxlviii. 4: Isaiah xxiv. 18: Jeremiah x. 13: li. 16. 
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8pirit of irony, or of contempt ; not only to shew thereby 
their disbelief of any s8uch future event as this coming, but 
also of that which was to accompany it, the consummation 
or end of the existing state of things itself; pointing to a 
gensible and unanswerable proof, as they 8upposed, of the 
absurdity of this latter expectation at least, in the long 
existing and $till protracted continuance of all things just as 
they had ever been from the first. 

Reasoning with snch scoffers as these, and having to 
answer guch an argument as this, St. Peter might well 
appeal to the actual end of one 8ystem of things at least 
already, as a sure proof that another merely like it was 
capable of coming to an end some time or other also : and, 
if God had 80 willed and appointed, infallibly would do 80. 
But nothing less than this, it is evident, as 'a case in point, 
would have answered his purpose ; much less an appeal to a 
matter of fact, which, whether penal or not in the end 
designed by it at the time, yet in its consequences did not 
amount to the entire and total destruction of an existing 
order of things. The flood of Noah was a judgment on the 
old world, as he himself represents it*: but it was not the 
end of that world itself. 

This leads us to observe, in the next place, that the 
heavens and the earth, which are each 8upposed to have 
existed before this destruction, are each also s8upposed to 
have passed away in consequence of it ; and both to have 
been 8ucceeded by others, which were both distinct from them 
and 8till in existence. It is evident at least that ovparot of 
&@&naXa are opposed in terms to the ovpavot oi vov: and that 
as those had been dissolved by water, so these in their turn 
were 80me time or other to be dissolved by fire. Now is 
any one prepared to maintain that the heavens which were 
existing before the flood of Noah did not continue in ex- 
8tence after it? or that the earth which was in existence up 
to the time of the flood did not 8uwrvive the flood also? that 
new heavens or a new earth were created after the flood, as 
they had been at first? But if not, then on what principle 
can the allugion in 2 Pet. in. 5—7 be restricted to the 
deluge of Noah ? 

oO 2 Pet. il. 5. 
VOL. II. AAa 
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Let any one however compare with this representation of 
things in St. Peter the opening 8scene of the Mosaic account 
of the creation ; in which the earth is exhibited to our view 
in existence indeed, but © without form and void ;'” buried mn 
an abyss of waters, which Scripture styles the deep ; shrouded 
in darkness on all sides; encompassed by an atmosphere of 
darkness itself. What conclusion can be drawn from this 
simple but sublime description of the state of the case at 
that moment, but one ; that, if the earth had any substantial 
existence at all, it was in the shape of a chaos, in which 
matter and form were to be discovered in their elementary 
principles only ? 

But as to the cause which had reduced it to that state; 
though it is not 8aid in 80 many words that the scene with 
which the first chapter of Genesis opens is that of the transi- 
tion from a world which had just been broken up, to another 
which was about to be put together and formed out of its 
ruins ; yet no one can deny that, had this truth been asserted 
in express terms, prehminary to the account of the creation 
which follows, the actual state of things, just before the com- 
mencement of our own creation, could not more completely 
have 1llustrated and verified the assertion, with such a state- 
ment premised to it, than this opening scene of the first 
chapter of Genesis is competent to do without it. 

Here then the testimony of another inspired writer, 1600 
years later than the time of Moses, *omes in to ascertain 
and explain the very first words of inspiration itself; and the 
truth always implied by the description in Genesis cannot 
even be mistaken, except on purpose, when viewed through 
the light of the comment of St. Peter upon it: 8 6 6 
TOTE K0Jpuos Vdart kararhvobets anwaero. We gather directly 
from this that, between the close of the last 8ystem before 
the Mosaic and the Mosaic 1tself, there was a transition- 
state ; during which there was neither heaven nor earth pro- 
perly 80 called as yet ; that the preexisting 8ystem of things 
had been destroyed ; the instrument of that destruction had 
been the heavens which then were; the mode of the destruc- 
tion, the dissolution of those heavens in a deluge of waters : 
and the 8ubject of the destruction, the earth which then was 
too, with every thing which it contained. 
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And yet, it is very observable, that the s8ubject of this de- 
struction 1s actually represented in the words of St. Peter as 
6 Tore x00 pos, not y Tore yy : and this distinction 1s one of great 
importance. We $hall neither fully enter into his meaning, 


nor duly appreciate the letter of his testimony to the truth - 


of the Mosaic account of the creation, if we do not strictly 
attend to the proper sense of «6opos in Greek, in opposition 
to yh. 

It is well known that «0opos is properly the Greek for 
ornament ; for any thing calculated to adorn and decorate 
and beautify a particular 8ubject. In a derivative and se- 
condary sense it denotes order, decorum, propriety, as pre- 
dicable of moral modes of any kind ; of words or of actions. 
Thirdly, and with that particular enlargement of its mean- 
ing to which the attention of the reader is to be directed at 
present, it s8tands for © world ;? because of the order and 
regularity, the harmony, beauty, and perfection discoverable 
m the world, attested and confirmed by all the laws and all 
the operations and all the productions of nature, both in 
themselves, and in their relations to each other and to the 
entire s8ystem of which they make part. In this sense, and 
among the Greeks, the ancients have left it on record *, that 

* *QyGpacra: be K6opos Tapa Thy TEVv ovuTdvrwr Giaroophoy P—TS Ge 
Tay c0opoy IlvOayopas exd\eovev EK Ths Brakooprooews, ovdeis Oe mpo avroV. 
T0 0 Tav Tov Nov Tapa Tois ETwikois Grapeper” Gov pev Yap Neyouot TOY 
x00poy, Tay 8c peta TOY kevor. 1—Kogpovr Ge Thy Tay G\wv GUOTATW, TApa 
Thv $,ax0opnoi rat evratiav, exd\eoay of Takao ws rat Ounpos* 


KoTPpHoa (mrous TE Kat avepas doniduoras* 


\ 
«at may” 
 \ 3 \ , 3 £e # Ld Fa 
avrap emer kogpybev ap nyepoverow EKagTHH 
Thy <ITa$iay Neyo T, 


The Pythagoreans gave the name of «oo pos also to their rerpaxrus : *H 8 
raNovpern TETPAKTVS, TA EE Kat TPLAKOVTA, peyiaToS hv Gpkos, ws TEOpuAnyrar 
xal KOTPOS @VOPpATTAL, TETTAPAY pev ApTiov TEV TPUTAY, TEC TIpwr be TAY 
TEPLTT@v, cis TO avTo ouvTeOeuevwr amoreNoupevos SS. 

We have no occasion to illustrate the simple meaning of this word «o- 
opos from the New Testament ; nor even its secondary one of order, deco- 
rum, regularity, or the like. There is however one instance of its applica- 
tion in the New Testament, taken from its third sense, that of world, too 

P Achilles Tatius, Ts8agoge ad Arati sicz, lib. i. xxii. 6. p. 450. 

Pheen. $. 5: Uranolog. 129 B: cf. Plu- q Ibid. D. 

tarch, De Placitis Phil. Lib. ii. a': Dio- r Thid. $. 21. 142. C. 

genes Laertius, Lib. viii. cap. 1. $ xxv. s Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, Ixxv. 
48: Pythagoras: Stobzus, Eclogee Phy- Cf. De Placitis, Lib. i. y. 
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this most appropriate term, (the fittest which could have been 
8elected,) understood too in the utmost intensity of its mean- 
ing, was first applied to the visible creation by Pythagoras. 
It is evident that the s8ame idea enters the Latin for world 
also, which is mundus ; the proper sense of that too in Latin 
being much the same as that of xcopos in Greek. 

Now the destruction of a «xoopos in this sense, and that of 
an earth or of the earth, would be totally different things. 
The opening scene of Genesis exhibits the destruction of a 
world m the former sense, but not of an carth, or of the pro- 
per 8ubject of 8uch an existence as that which is meant by a 
world. © TI beheld the earth, and lo # was without form and 
void : and the heavens, and they had no light *.” It gives us 
a view of a world which had lost every external feature of a 
x6opos, but had not collapsed into nothing ; an earth with- 
out form and void », stript and made bare of two of the most 
indispensable characteristics of a «x6opos, figure and fulness, 
(which, as 80 exprest, are virtually the 8ame thing as form 
in contradistinction to matter,) yet not annihilated. 

We conclude then that the true reference of the allusion 
in St. Peter is to the opening scene of our own creation ; 
that it carries us back to the end of the last course and 8uc- 
cession of things connected with our earth before our own ; 
and to the beginning of our own as next in order to it. He 
evidently takes it for granted that, even in the persons of 
these scoffers of the latter times, he is addressing those who 
were not or ought not to have been ignorant of any thing 
contained in Scripture; nor of this description at the be- 
ginning of Genesis, any more than of any thing else which was 


remarkable not to be pointed out, viz. James iii. 6, where it is used of the 
tongue : Kat 5 y\oooa Top, 6 xoopos T1s adixias. We apprehend that the 
8imple idea meant to be conveyed even by this word in this instance, and 
as 80 applied to the tongue, was that of sum or substance of iniquity : 6 xo- 
opos ThHs ademias 18 as it were the universe of iniquity ; as if every particular 
and individual form of iniquity any where existing besides, and in any other 
shape, were summed up in this one member. 

The metaphorical use of 6 xoopos here, in this comprehensive 8ense, 
8hould by all means be compared with its use in its proper sense, with the 
article also, in John xvii. 5, considered supra (p. 309.) po rov Tov xooper 
ELVAL, : 


t Jeremiah iv. 22. cf. 28. xiii. 16. u Gen. 1. 2. 
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to be found in Scripture. He takes it for granted therefore 
that they must have known that &uch had been the order of 
transition from a former state to the present ; had they not 
wilfully shut their eyes to the perception of this truth. He 
reasons with them consequently, as he was entitled to do, 
from 8uch an admission ; that the end of the present system 
of things, when it had served its time and fulfilled its pur- 
pose, was as naturally to be expected as that of the system 
last before it : with this difference only, that, whereas water 
had been the means of terminating that, fire should be the 
mstrument employed to put an end to this. And thus every 
thing is rendered consistent ; and 2 Pet. ii. 5-7 and Gen. i. 2 
mutually explain and illustrate each other. 


SECTION V.—iv. On the T\npopa rod xpovov or T@v kaip@v, Or 
Ffulness of time ; and on its true Scriptural 8ense and re- 
ference. 


There are various texts in the New Testament, which lead 
to the inference that the Christian dispensation, regarded in 
the light of an independent and integral economy, in the 
8equence and connection of events of every kind from first 
to last had a season of its own; a determinate point in du- 
ration, before which it could not be anticipated, and beyond 
which it could not be delayed. Scripture itself has desig- 
nated this 8eason as the TAnpwpa rod xporov, Or T@v Katpaer ; 
and divines have adopted the language of Scripture, and call 
it the 7\jpwpa rod xpovov, or fulness of time, als. 


II\gpwua Tov xpovov, Or Twv capa. 
i. Rom. xvi. 25, 26, 27. 

T6 8 dvvapevy tuas ornpifar xara T0 evayyenov pou kal T0 
jpvyua *Inood Xpioro®, xarh dmoxdAvyiy poornplov xporots aiw- 
plows oeorynuevov, pavepwbevros FE vov ($1a re ypaer mpoprore- 
x&@v) xar Encrayhv Tod alwviov Ocod els vraxohv TOTES els mdvTaA 
Ta vn yvopioberros® udvp cobp Op Bia 'Inood XpioTo®, © 
1 dofa els Tovs ai@vas. dpnv. 

n. Ephes. mi. 4. 

'Ev T6 pvoTnple Tod Xptoron, © Ev Erepais yeveals our Eyvw- 
ploby rois viois TEv avOpwnEr ws voy aTekrahuepOn. 

a Sc. Tod aiwviov cov. 
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ITpds Evderfiv Ths dixawoouvns avrov Ev TH voy xapy ®. 


iv. Heb. ix. 9. 
"Hres TapaBoay els Tov xatpoy TOY EvecThKOTA. 


v. Ephes. uw. 9. 

Kat $wrioa: Tdvras Tis 1 xowwrla rod puornplov rob Gmorxe- 
xpupeEvov &ntd Trav aldvwr &v Tp Ocp TE T6 Tavra «rloapri dit 
"Ino0D Xpuoror, Iva yvwpiody vov rais dpxats xat rails efovolas 
ep Trois Enovpavlors Zia Ths ExxAyolas 1 ToXuTolxihos copia TOI 
Oecod xara Tpdbeouw rev alwvor fv exolyoer© ev Xpiory Inood rg 


Kvplo nuar. 
vi. Coloss. 1. 25, 26. 

*Hsd E&yerduny &yd didxovos, xart Thv olxovoulav Tod Ocov Thy 
Zobeiody uo els tuas Thnp@ca Tov AGyor Tod Ocov, T0 puorhpPOY 
T0 aTorxerpuppevoy &md T@Ev alwvwy rai and T@Ev yeveav vor Be 
Epavepwbn Trois &ylors adrod, «, T.A. 


vii. 2 Tim. i. 8, 9, 10. F 

My oJv EnacoxurOis T0 papropuor Tod Kyplov hue, unde tut row i ( 
$E0pioy avror” GANG ovyxaxondOnoov To evayyehlp rare dovapw _ 

Ocod roy owoapros huas rat xa\toapros KANE Gylq* ov art Te 
tpya nuar, a\ke ar av Tpdbeow rat xdpu Thy dobeioav huiv & _ 

Xpuory 'Inoo3 Tpd xpdvwv alwvker, pavepubeioav Ie viv dia hs ON | 
enupavelas Tod owrijpos huGv 'Inood Xptorod. n | 
vil. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19, 20. 

Eiddres 6Tz ov þOaprois, Gpyvply 1 xpuolyp, Xurpwlnre Ex THhHs 
paralas vuayv ivacrpopiis Tarponapadorov, GANG Typ aluar. ws 
&uvod Gpuwpor xo) konlhov XproTOD, Tpoeyvwoperou mWeEv TPO raTa- 
BoXjjs x6opov, pavepwltrros It tn Eqxdrwr TEL xpdvur Bt vuas. 

ix. Hebr. 1. 1. | þ 

IloAvpepos xal ToAvrpdres Tha 6 Oeds hakrjoas Tols Tarpaow | [ 
tv Tots mpoqijras En boxdrwr TEv hueper Torrwr dancer tpuiv | 
ev vis, x, T. A. 


x. Hebr. u. 2, 8. 
Et yap 6 && @yyeawv* haknbeis AGyos Eyevero BeBaos, ral Tarn 


8 
b CF. v. 6. *yeAos is uged here in its proper 8ense ; 
© 8c. erEXeoev. of messenger : not in its secondary one 5 
q4 8c. Trhs excAnyoias. of angel. Melak in Hebrew too k 


© That is, 3:« T@&y wpopyrey. "Ay- means meggenger properly, angel only 


On the =\ijpupa rov xpdvov. 
TapaBSars xal Tapaxoy ExaBev Evdixov puobanodooliav mos huts 


expevEopela Thhixatrys Gpuenmoarres owrhplas ; Tres Gpxiv Aa- 
PBodoa Aankeiobar dia rod Kuplov und Tov xovoduruy els huas 


eBeBawwsn. 


_ xi. Titus 1. 1,2, 3. 

Iladaos dod\os Ocod, andoroos It 'Inooy Xptorov rare mTw 
Exhexr@av Qecod rat Enlyvwow dAnfbelas Ths rar evoeBelar en 
ani (wns alwvicu fv tnnyyelaro 6 ai\eviys Ocds mp0 xpovur 
alwvlav, Epavepwoe FE xazpois Bios Toy AGyor atrov Ev xnpLypart 
d encorev0nv &yb car Enmaymv Tov owTTpos Tue Ocod. 

xn. Galat. iv. 4, 5. 

*Ore Je JAbe 70 T\pwpa Tov xpovov, efantorehkev 6 Oeds rov 
viov avrov yevouevoy Ex yuvards, YEYGuerov vrTd vouor Wa rods 
v70 y6uov Efayopdoy. 

xm. Ephes. 1. 9, 10. 


= 3 Tywploas nuiv T0 uvorhpir Tov OcAmparos avrov cara Tv evSo- 
b xlav adrod iv Tpoebero Ev air els oixovoulav Tov m\npuparos 
F TOY Katp@ry kvarepahauwoaclau T4 Tdvra Cv XpioTo, rd Te Ev TOS 
odpayois xal Tt Ent Ths yIS- 
xiv. 1 Tim. n. 5, 6, 7. 

Els yap Ocds els xat peotrys Ocod rat dvÞpunur, WHpwnos Xpr- * 
or0s 'Inoovs, 6 dods Eaurov avrAurpov vntp TAvrwy, T0 pwaprupior 
xazpois los, els d ErEOnv Eye rhove rat amGoTONOS. 

xv. Mark 1.1. 
'Apxh Tod evayyeniov 'Inood XpioTod, viou rov Ocov. 
xvi. Mark i. 14, 15. 

Mera $2 rd Tapado@iva Tov 'Iwdyvmv, JAbev 6 Inoovs els rhv 
TaiAauar, xwnptoowy 70 evayyenor Ths Baoikelas Tov Ocon ral 
Adywr* "Or: Ten\ijpwra 6 xazpos, rat Tyyiev 71 Baoukela rov Oeovr 
peravoetre, cal mwWrevere Ev Tp evayyeno. 

xvu. Acts 1. 16, 17. 
*AXMa Tours tors T0 elpnuevov $a rod Tpoprrov Ian) Kat 


zecondarily. The prophets were all very generally mistaken for its secondary 
in this sense. Cf. Galatians one of angels. These angels, the min- 

ili. 19. which is the most remarkable isters of the old law, were the prophets, 

instance of this uge of the word in its each in his turn. 

primary gense, yet has been hitherto 
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torac Ev rais toxaruws mptpas, MEye. 6 Oeds, Exxea T0 TOY mer 
pards pov Ent Tagay odpka, K,T. A. ; 


This TAjp@pa rod xpdvov or T&v xazp@ey thus gpoken of by 
Scripture, in connection with the particular time of the ac- 
tual appearance of Jesus Christ in the flesh and of the actual 
publication of the gospel, is ugually referred by divines and 
commentators to the circumstances of the world at the same 
time and seas0n, political, religious, and moral : political, as 
now formed into one great community, subject to one head 
the Roman emperor ; religious, as overrun with every form 
of polytheism and idolatry ; moral, as never before 80 corrupt 
and degenerated, never 80 debased by gensuality, vice, and 
licentiousness of every kind ; never 80 completely immersed 
in the sink of its own filthiness as then, partly from the 
necessary tendencies of the establisghed systems of religion, 
which made 8uch excesses an act of duty ; partly from the 


contradictory opinions of the different schools of philosophy, 


and from their perpetual wranglings and controversies; which 
had unsettled men's minds on every point of duty whether 
to God, to their neighbour, or to themselves ; had obliterated 
the last vestiges of the traditionary accounts of a creation, 
and of the origin of things; had undermined all trust in a 
providence, all belief in the immortality of the human soul, 
all dread of an hereafter ; and had convinced men of nothing 
80 completely as this, that every thing which they had to 
hope for, and every thing which they had to fear, was con- 
fined to the present life: in a word, had extinguisghed the 
light of natural religion, and stifled the instincts of con- 
8cience itself. Such was the gervice which philosophy was 
found to be rendering to the cause of truth, of morality, and 
of religion, at the epoch of the gospel zra. Such is the ser- 
vice which it has ever rendered : which it is 8till rendering 
in our own day, and which it will continue to render to the 
time of the end. Nor can any one object with truth to this 
picture that it is exaggerated ; or that 8uch was not actually 
the moral condition of the world just at the time when our 
Saviour appearedc, and when the reformation, ultimately 
brought about by the gospel, was on the point of beginning 


c See the Exposition of the Parables, i. 208, 8qq. 
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and producing its effect. The proofs of this fact, in the 
accounts which have been left us of those times, are only too 
numerous and too particular and too complete. It cannot 
therefore be objected to this construction of the T\jpwpa r09 
xp6vov, that it has been mistaken as far as it has gone ; only 
that it has not gone to the proper extent. It has not come 
up to the full meaning of the phrase itself: it has never 
aatisfied all the necessities of the case. 

The comparison of the above texts one with another is 
sufficient to prove that the primary and proper reference of 
this TAnpwpa Tod xpovov, in connection with the Christian dis- 
pensation, 1s 8imply chronological : as was naturally to be 
expected even from the reference of that dispensation to 
time at all. © The fulness of the time” or © of the seasons 
of time,” in the scriptural 8ense of the phrase, and in its 
proper application to the gospel ra, is the place and order 
of the Christian dispensation itself in a certain 8uccession of 
time both before its appearance and after it. It is 8yno- 
nymous with toxarat npepat, Eoxaror. Katpot, Eoxaror xpovor, rat- 
pot Brow—all meaning the 8ame thing, as predicable of the 
Christian dispensation in the complex ; viz. the time and sea- 
80n at which it actually began, and was actually carried into 
effect : 8ome of them over and above determining, defining, 
and designating this actual time and season as its own or its 
proper time, others as the last or concluding period of a 
much greater and longer 8uccession of time before it. 

This fulness of time then, as characteristic of the Christian 
dispensation in particular, was the arrival of that period in a 
preceding decursus of things, which had been appointed be- 
forehand for its commencement ; aad that period not only 
part of a common course and succesvion, measured by time 
and going on before and after, but the last or concluding 
part of it also ; which being over the whole must come to an 
end. We cannot hesitate therefore to infer that the proper 
8ense of this fulness of time, 80 predicated of the Christian 
dispensation, is its proper place in the order of the succession 
of the ai@ves of Scripture; and that too, as more closely 
connected with the congnmmation of them all than with 
any other period of their duration. If the 8ame fulness of 
time admits of being predicated of this same dispensation in 


in Some 8enge or with some reference 8ubordinate to that. 
The true fulness of the time of the appearance of Christian- 
ity is its place in the decursus of #ons ; its chronological 
poaition in the order of a common succession, which em- 
braced and 8till embraces the entire scheme of creation, of 
- providence, and of redemption, from first to last. 

If the world itself was then also in a situation moet to 
require and most to be benefited by 8uch a dispensation ; 
this may very well increase our admiration of the Divine 
wisdom and foresight, which had 80 long before adapted the 
actual nature of the digpensation to the actual cireumstances 
and necessties of the period at which it was destined to 
appear ; but the true relation of the dispensation itself to 
the fulness of time must be to its own or its proper seas0n ; 
that is, as we have 8hewn, must be 8wmply and purely chrono- 
logical, yet with an express reference not to any scheme of 
human chronology, but s8olely to the divine ; to the chrono- 
logy not of our own world, but of the ai@ves of Scripture, 
which mere human measures of time would in vain attempt 
to go back to, or to follow downwards perpetually. 


Section VI.—v. On the probable duration of an alov of 
Scripture. 

On this question we have no opinion to offer ; founded on 
the testimony of Scripture at least. The only answer which 
we can venture to return to it is conjectural ; derived from 
the meaning of the word al&y itself, or from something which 


may happen to be known, or may be probably supposed, con- 


cerning the length of an alav de facto and in & particular 
instance ; which under the circumstances of the case it is 
evident can be only that of our own system. 

The classical sense of al&y being that of a series of ala or 
va, and the proper 8ense of @vum itself in Latin being 


nearly allied to that of seculum; we might venture perhaps 


to assign a minimum to the possible comprehension of such 
a term, though nor a maximum. We might undertake to 8ay 
that, as predicated of a complex of duration measured or 
measurable by time, it could not be intended of less than a 
thousand years; though it might be of a great deal more. 


any other sense or with any other reference, still it must be 
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There is no assignable limit of the possible comprehension of 
the term itself; no more than of the possible extent of the 
measurement of duration by means of time. Nor could any 
one undertake to 8ay that the meaning of the word, as used 
in Scripture, might not go to any conceivable extent ; or that 
any idea of duration, however great, could be attached to it, 
which its real intent and application mn the idiom of Seripture 
de facto might not surpass: and even incomparably 80. 

The swimplest and most - elementary of the measures of 
time, the monad or integer of time itself, of which all the 
rest however great ultimately consist, is the day and the 
might, or, as it may be expressed in one word, the day. It 
1s very observable that in one instance, as we have seend; 
St. Peter spoke of alvy itself in the 8ense of eternity only as 
' @ day; as80ciated the idea of aliay, even as endless duration, 
with that of a day : as if aloy itself even in the 8ense of eter- 
nity were after all but one day—a day without an end. It is 
not surprising therefore to find a thousand years represented 
w Scripture as one day, and one day as a thousand years; 
each being referred to the Divine, not to the human, appre- 
hengion of 8uch distinctions : © For a thousand years in thy 
sght are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night<”— Ev 8 rovro ph Aav0averw vuas tyanyrot, ore pla 
nuEpa Tapa Kvply ws xAua Ern, ral xa Ery ws nuepa plaf, It 
would be only consistent with this Divine apprehenzion of 
time and with this Divine idiom in 8peaking of it, were even 
the decursus and contimuance of an aivy, in the scriptural 
sense of a world, to be regarded as properly made up of 
thousands of years; and, if measured by any determinate 
period at all, as being 80 by the period of a thousand years. 

Now in the case of the last of these ai@ves, which 1s the 
Mosaic, (the aiay or world which bears date from the epoch 
of the Mosaic creation,) its duration from that epoch down- 
wards to any given time, short of its conszummation and ter- 
mination altogether, has always been capable of being deter- 
mined, and is 80 8till ; and always must be. After the proofs 
of the fact which have been produced in the preceding parts 
of the present work, there cannot be any doubt that this last 
4 Supra, p. 283. e Ps. xC. 4- f 2 Pet. tii. 8. 
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of the zons of Scripture began to number or reckon its 
proper existence on April 25 B. C. 4004: and that the 
interval, from that day to any other which might be men- 
tioned up to the present, is the absolute measure of its du- 
ration since- it began to reckon its duration at all. There 
cannot be any doubt for instance, that from the mean vernal 
equinox B. C. 4004, April 25, to the mean vernal equinox 
A.D.1851, March 10, (=22,) the age of this world of our own 
was neither more nor less than 5854 mean natural years. 
We are able in this manner to arrive at something hke an 
idea of the duration of an aley of Scripture ; but still only of 
our own ai@y: of that with which we ourselves are connected 
in our proper order of time, and with which all mankind 
before us have been connected in their turn also : and this is 
merely one of the al@res of Scripture, and the last and 
youngest of all. There may be innumerable ai@ves beaides 
this, older than this as well as distinct from it; and the 
duration of our own ali&@y can be no kind of criterion of that 
of any of them : though we may make ourselves certain that 
all, even the youngest or latest of them, must be older than 
Ours. | 
But who 8hall define the antiquity of any of these zons of 
older date? or the relative antiquity of one of the number 
to that of another? Who shall determine the actual order of 
their 8uccession ? whether all came into existence at once, 
or each at a different time? whether any that once came 
into existence has ever ceased to exist? whether there is 
not a particular measure for the duration of each, as well as 
a common. or general one for that of all? whether every 
star which we 8ee in the sky is not the centre of an ald&y, 
with a system of time of its own, yet but a constituent part 
of a 8till greater and much more comprehenaive system too? 
These are questions which, without more light than has yet 
been vouchsafed to us, it is impossible to answer : and it is 
absurd, if not even pregumptuous, to propose. They are of 
the number of those © secret things which belong to the Lord 


our God,” and are purpozely withheld from our knowledge 


at present, no doubt for this reason among others, that s8uch 
knowledge, even if possessed, could be of no practical use for 
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our moral and religious improvement. It might gratify our 
curioaity, but it would not make us better men*. 


* Though we feel as strongly as any of our readers can do the impro- 
priety and even the presumption of epeculating on 8uch subjects as these 
without the authority of Scripture; yet with respect to this one point of 
the possible existence of a common measure of all the alas of Scripture, 
there are gome things which suggest themeelves 80 naturally to our re» 
flections, and appear to be £0 pertinent to the whole train of our reasonings 
hitherto according to the testimony and under the direction of Scripture 
itelf, that we trust we may venture to subjoin them here, and in the form 
of a note; though we have not thought it proper to bring them promi- 
nently forward in the text. 

Firet then, the distinction of zons in the sense of worlds being admitted 
on the authority of Scripture ; the question naturally occurs, whether each 
of these must not be posseezed of a proper system of time of its own ? 
whether each does not serve as a proper measure of duration through and 
by its own existence? It does not appear to be in any respect inconsistent 
with Scripture, with reason, or with analogy, to answer this question in the 
affirmative : and this being done, it follows that there are and there must 
be in the complex of epace as many measures of duration as there are 
worlds. 

The next queetion would seem to be, whether all these worlds, with 
their respective 8ystems of time, by means of which they have served ever 
gince as 80 many distinct measures of duration, came into existence at 
once ? not whether all alike have been the work of the same Creator, but 
whether they were all created simultaneously, or each in a certain order and 
guccession? It geems to be most agreeable to the analogy of the Divine 
proceedings in this respect, as far as we have the means of judging of 
them, and to be most in accordance with the literal construction of all 
those texts of Scripture which recognise a 8uccession of zons, that this 
question should be anewered in the negative : i. e. that though every thing 
which exists in rerum natura, distinct from the Creator himself, is his work 
and his production, yet that every thing of this kind was not produced at 
© once; that there is a certain order and 8uccession, a relation of prior and 
posterior, among the creatures of God themselves. And this being ad- 
mitted, the inference from the fact is necessary, that the duration of later 
creations from the very first moment of their proper existence must have 
been meagurable by that of prior; the proper systems of time of earlier 
creations must have measured not only their own existence from the first, 
but that of all others, later than their own. It follows that, if there was 
guch a thing as a first creation, an act of creation followed by its proper 
effect in the production of an zon or world, the first which ever took 
place; the proper duration of this first creation must be coextensive with 
that of every 8ubsequent one; and if this bad from the first a proper 
system of time of its own, that system muet have been capable of measur- 
ing not only the duration of its own world, but also that of every other 
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Let us return then to the particular case of our own al&y, 
concerning which it is permitted us to know even now almost 


which came into existence later than its own. The duration of every later 
creation must have been referrible to that of this first of all. The proper 
measure of the existence of this first must have been the common measure 
of that of all the rest. 

The next question then would seem to be, whether there was euch a 
thing as a first creation? The testimony of Scripture itself seems to leave 
no doubt that this question must be answered in the affirmative ; that 
creation itself, in its strictest sense, must have had a beginning ; that 
howsoever far back into antecedent duration the first act of creation may 
go, there was a point in duration before which it had not yet taken place, 
a point defined and marked by the production of the first world. Our 
Saviour himeelf has distinctly alluded to his own preexistence and com- 
munion with the Father, before that first act of creation —_ yet taken 
place: and that ought to be decisive on this question. 

The next inquiry consequently would appear to be, Where is this 
creation to be found? and among the worlds, which seem to be dispersed 
almost without number through the infinite regions of space, which is 
that which thus lays claim to the title of the first and oldest of all? This 
question is the most difficult to answer of all which we have yet propoeed. 
It is however the most important; and the answer to it involves the 8um 
and 8nbstance of all that remains to be said on these points in general. 

First then : The various allusjons which we have collected and exhibited 
from Scripture, in every form under which they occur, IIpos xaraSonys 
x6oPov, and raraBokys x6opou, mp0 Tev alavar, aT) TEY alwrwy, EY GPXYs 
an" apxis, ar dpxns xrioews, and the like; all refer us to the first act of 
creation, yet in connection with our own earth or our own world as the 
proper 8ubject of that creation. It has been shewn that we cannot limit 
gnch allusions even in connection with such a 8ubject to the Mozaic 
creation ; that the first act of creation in connection with its proper 
gubject, even that which in due time became the 8ubject of the Moeaic 


creation itself, must go back far beyond the epoch of the Moeaic creation. 


What can we infer from this connection, except that our own world or our 
own earth was in reality the proper 8ubject of the first creation too? 
Mankind, it is evident, can know nothing of any creation or any world at 
present but their own : and these allusions to the beginning of creation or 
to a point of duration anterior to all creation, to be intelligible to them, 
must still be referrible in some manner or other to their own world. And 
if this world was really the first created, if creation itself began with the 
production of our own world ; then in understanding such allusions in 


their first and most natural gense, and with their first and most obvious 5 | 


reference, we cannot be said to mistake and misapply them, however far 
back they may go beyond the epoch of the Mozaic creation. 

Again ; If the order of place or of importance is any argument of the order 
of being or of succession among the different works of the 8ame Creator; 
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> as much as we can expect ever to know. The distinction of 
parts, in the decursus of this world of our own, exhibits 8ome 


and if the relative importance of any one world in comparison of the rest 
may be judged of from the nature of the events which have been transacted 
upon it ; then perhaps we may venture to say no world can be prior to 
our own, or older than our own ; because none can have been more import- 
ant. For let the reader reflect for a moment what it is which has been 
done on our earth, not by men themselves or for themselves, but among 
men and for men by the common Creator both of it and of them. Is 
there any reason to 8uppose that any thing like this has been done in any 
part of the universe of space, and among or for any of the creatures of 
W | God, besides? And if not, can we hesitate to conclude that, emall and 
- incignificant as our own earth in particular may appear in comparison of 
"' the immensity of space, and of the innumerable works of a common Creator 
distinct from itself, none in reality, for s0me reason or other, can be 
more important? And what is 80 reasonably to be supposed the first 
creation, the beginning of the creation itself, the firstfruits of creative 
power and goodness, as that which from the first and ever after appears to 
have been the most important ? 

Again ; The scheme of human redemption being represented in Scripture 
as conceived and delineated in the Divine mind and purpose from all 
eternity, (7pd xaraSorns xoouov, Tpo Tov aiavar,) 80 important a condition 
to the ultimate consummation of this scheme, as the locality on which it 
was always intended to be transacted, may well be supposed to have 
determined the order of precedence among the actual creations of the 
Divine power and wisdom and goodness, when the proper time for the 
exertion of creative energy was arrived: and that no world could be prior 
in the order of being to that which was destined in the fulness of time to 
witness the congummation of this wonderful and mysterious scheme; and 
to be the appointed scene of every thing connected with it. 

Again ; There is reason to collect from Scripture that the first use and 
purpose, to which even our own earth was devoted, was to serve as the 
habitation of the angels, in 8ome peculiar sense or other ; more particularly 
of the greatest and most perfect of the angelic order, before his transgres- 
gion and fall; of that one whom his Creator appears to have designated at 
first as the head of all, and as the recognieed link of connection between 
himself and the highest order of his creatures in general, the angels. Nay 
more, it may be inferred from Scripture that his transgression and fall 
itself, howsoever produced, (of which too Scripture has given us -no 
obscure intimation that it was due to his exaltation and dignity itself, 80 
much greater than that of every creature of God besides,) and whensoever 
it took place, took place upon our earth. We cannot enlarge on such 
mysterious topics as these at present; but for the general confirmation of 
what we have aseerted we should be content to refer to Ezekiel xxvin only, 
| . rightly understood and rightly applied. Now the proper apyxy, jurisdic- 
tion, or abode, in any sense, of tbe highest order of the Divine creatures, 
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remarkable phenomena; which do much to establich a con- 
. nection in point of fact between the decursus of a scriptural 


and in particular of the greatest and moet exalted of all while etill in 
possession of the original holiness -and perfection of his nature, may well 
be eupposed not only the moet important but the oldest of the material 
works of God; the most closely connected with the epiritual creation of 
the whole material creation ; and therefore the oldest of all. For, as we 
argued before, the material world is probably older than the spiritual, but 
only in the same sense in which the body may be 8aid to be older than the 
soul; and for the game reagon ; because the body is wanted by the 8oul, as 
the proper instrument for the exertion of its proper powers and capacities. 
The material world has served this purpose for the spiritual from the first : 
but no part of it, it would seem, prior to our own earth. If ao, no part of 
it can be older than our own earth. 

Again ; It may be collected from Scripture that our earth or our world in 
particular was not only constituted the proper apy) or jurisdiction of the 
guperior order of creatures from the first, while 8till in the full poszcevion 
of their original perfection and righteousness, but that even after their trans- 
gression and fall it was till continued in the 8ame =tate of 8ubjection to 
them. It made part of the plan and economy of the mysterious scheme 
of human redemption that it should be «0. We infer this truth from 
Romans viii. 19—22. *H «rio: in this repregentation can mean 
but the material creation; nor that creation any thing but our own 
world. And pararys in the Scriptural uee of that idea and of that term 
denotes nothing but the power and influence, which under whateoever 
form or name «ets itself up as God, instead of the one only God ; ugurps 
the titles and attributes of God; lays claim to the perfections which are 

the 8ole and excluvive property of the Divine Nature ; and consequently 
is a parawrms—a vain, an unreal, and an ungubetantial thing, not as 
having no actual or personal existence of its own, but as affecting the 
name without the nature of God, and eubestituting a shadow for the 
gubstance ; as must necessarily be the cage when any thing, itself merely a _ 
creature of God, however exalted of its kind, ects itself up as the creator 
himeelf, —makes itself God, or equal to God. In the Scriptural use of this - 
term both in the Old Testament and in the New, pararns is the abstract 
conception of the Polytheiem of antiquity ; as all cummed up in this one 
idea of the name without the nature and reality of God. 

That the material creation in the eense of our earth has been subjected 
to a power and an influence of this kind which Scripture denominates 
parairms—is proved by various other passages also; from which however 
it may be collected, but from none of them more distinctly than from this _ 
pas8age of the Epistle to the Romans, that this subjection has not been | 
the effect of any fatal and inevitable necessity, but purely and eolely of the © 
will and appointment of the Creator himeelf, for an end and a purpose too if 
connected with the scheme of human redemption, and arising out ofit; | 

that as the final end of the coming of Jesus Christ into the world, even 
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aldy and the millennary period, whether the reason or prin- 
ciple of such a connection could be explained or not. The 


this world of ours in general, was to destroy the works of the devil, the 
aalutary effects of that coming are not confined to the moral and rational 
and 8piritual part of our own system, but extend to the material also; and 
that the redemption or deliverance of man from the power of sin and Satan, 
a0 effected, will be followed by the reassertion of his proper world also 
from its present state of subjection and bondage, under the dominion of 
evil and corruption, into its former 8tate of liberty and purity; the glorious 
liberty of the children or productions of God. 

Again ; It is the doctrine of Scripture, as we hall zee by and by, that, 
when this temporary economy of subjection to the bondage of sin and 
- corruption, the present subject of which is our own earth or our own 
world, shall bave fulfilled its purpose, there will be an dyraxea\aiwors, a 
recapitulation, a beginning of things anew, a restoration of every thing 
both in the moral and in the physical world, both in the spiritual and in 
the material creation, to its first principles and to its original relations ; 
and a restoration destined to last for ever, and to continue unchanged 
iteelf through all eternity: and that this will be accompanied by a new 
creation adapted to such a constitution and 8tate of things. Of this new 
creation we are distinctly told our own earth is destined tobe the subject: 
from which fact we think it must follow that our own earth must have 
been the subject of the first creation too. For what could be the subject 
of the last creation, destined to be perpetual itself, yet only an draxepa- 
Aaiwors, a restoration of things to their original and primary, in the gence of 
their proper and natural, tate, but that which was the subject of the first ? 

If thege conclugions are not inconsistent with the doctrine of Scripture, 
(contrary to which we desire to propose nothing,) then we 8ubmit it to the 
judgment of our readers whether it may not be asxumed with great appear- 
ance of probability that the oldest of the material creations of God must 
be our own earth, and the rest of the system of which it forms a part ? 
This being admitted, it follows that the proper duration of our own earth 
must be a measure of that of every other creation besides. Every 8ub- 
8equent creation begides may have its own duration, and its own proper 
eystem of time by which it is measured ; and every prior creation may 
measure by its own duration the existence of any which has come into 
being later than itself ; but there can be none, which has measured the 
duration of all collectively and of each in 8uccession perpetually by its own, 
but that which came into being first of all; and which we have 8een reason 
to conclude raust have been our own earth. 

The duration of our own earth has been measured from the first and 
atill is measured by its own proper measures of time ; and these, as we 
have geen, are three and three only, the year, the month, and the day. 
But the primary and the ultimate measure among these three is this one, 
the day and the night. It would not be right to say the proper measure 
* of the duration of our earth was the year; for it is evident that its duration 
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was already measured or measurable by the month, before it was yet either 
measured or meagurable by the year. For the game reason neither could 
we 8ay the proper measure of its duration was the month ; for it was al- 
ready measured de facto by the day before it had yet begun to be measured 
by the month. It follows that the proper measure of its existence from 
the first and ever after was the day ; at least if there is no natural measure 
of time, of the nature of an unit in itself, and yet connected with our own 
earth from the first, less than the day and night. 

With respect then to this question of the possible existence of a common 
meagure of the duration of all the zons of Scripture in the sense of worlds; 
the conclugion to which we come is that there probably is one, and has 
been from the first, but that it has been supplied by the proper measure 
of the duration of our own earth : it is in fact the noctidiurnal cycle of our 
own earth, the period of 24 hours. No one needs to be startled at the first 
and most obvious consequence of this conclusion; vis. that on that principle, 
the reckoning of time almost coextensively, for ought which we know to 
the contrary at present, with eternity itself, must have been kept in the 
cycle of day and night. It was always possible with Omniecience 80 to 
keep it; and, for ought which we know to the contrary at pregent, it may 
always have been possible even for created intelligences of a scale and 
order 80 much greater than the human, like the angels, so to keep it; 
though it would not be 80 for ourselves. Meanwhile let the reader con- 
gider what additional propriety the knowledge of this fact is calculated to 
reflect on the idiom of Scripture, which every where recognises the cycle of 


time; and what additional emphasis is given by it to such texts as Jere- 
miah xxxiii. 20, 25 : and in particular to that characteristic designation of 
the Ancient of Days, thrice applied in the book of Daniel to the Eternal 
himself. In our opinion this mode of speaking of 8uch a Being, .ightly 
considered, was competent of itself to lead to the conclusion, that if there 
be a proper measure of duration in the form of time, and one as old as 
duration itself too in the form of time, it must be the cycle of day and 
night. 'The antiquity of the Creator can be understood relatively only to 
his creatures. His antiquity in itself is his eternity : and eternity cannot 
be referred to any measure of duration but itself. If the antiquity of the 
Creator in this special relation to his own creatures is thus measured by 
the cycle of day and night ; wbat inference can be drawn from that fact, 
but that the cycle of day and night is the proper measure of created exist- 
ence? the cycle of day and night is as old as the first of the creations of 


Daniel to the epoch of the Mosaic creation ; as if the antiquity of the 
Eternal, measured or measurable by days, was to be dated only from that? 
We conclude with one more obserration. We ventured to say on a for- 


| Antemundane chronology of Scripture. vss. xt. 
world was created at the beginning of the first of theze 
periods A.M. 1 B. C. 4004; the call of Abraham out of 


day and night as the true ultimate measure of duration in the form of 


God themselves? Who could think of restricting s8uch a reference as this in 
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mer occasion, (Diss. IX. ch. i. 8ect. i. supra p. 5) that the order and process ; þ 
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(Chaldza ito Haran, as we have already declared it to be 
our opinions, took place at the end of the second A. M. 2001 
B. C. 2004; the material temple was completed by Solomon 
at the end of the third A. M. 8001 B. C. 4004; the birth of 
our Saviour took place at the end of the fourth A. M. 4001 
B. C. 4: and then too the measures of time of every kind, 
(as we shall zee hereafter,) returned to the 8ame relations as 
thoee of A. M. 1 themgelves; which they had never done 
before, nor have ever done again since. 

There was an unwritten tradition among the Jews Þ, a pro- 
phecy attributed to Elijah, and handed down in 8ome man- 
-Ner or other to the latest times; that the duration of the pre- 
aent system of things was purposely to be distributed among 
three periods of 2000 years each, characterized respectively 
by the presence or the absence of the 8ame thing : which di- 
vigion and its characteristic distinctions the 8ame tradition 
expreaed by © 'Two thousand years to the void,” that is, with 
neither Moses as yet, nor the Messiah ; © Two thousand years 
to the law,” that is, with Moses, but not yet the Messiah ; 


of the Moeaic creation might have been purposely intended to reflect as in 
a glass the image of the first and original creation itself. It would be en- 
tirely consistent with guch an hypothesis that the 8ame world, and that our 
own world, would thus be the subject of both these creations. This hypo- 
thesis too does much to explain the peculiar economy of the first three 
days of the Mosaic creation, in the absence of the sun and the moon as far 
as any visible tokens of their existence were concerned, notwithstanding 
their actual existence at the time. But the principal thing to be observed 
is that as the hebdomadal cycle, (which has always made a part of the pro- 
per system of time of our own world,) is founded professedly on an hexa- 
emeron of creation—it seems only a legitimate inference from this fact, 
that the hebdomadal cycle wheresoever it exists implies an hexaemeron of 
creation, like the Mogaic also, on which it was ultimately founded. Now 
there is reason to conclude even from Scripture itself that the hebdomadal 
cycle—i. e. the division of days by sevens, and yet the 8ame cycle of sevens 
as our own—is older than the Mosaic creation. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this is a division of time which is observed even in heaven, and 
by the angels in heaven. If 80, we need no other evidence to connect the 
cycle of day and night, and that the proper noctidiurnal cycle of our own 
earth, with the beginning of time itself; and to point out and designate 
this as the constituted measure of duration in the sense of time from the 


first. 


& Supra, p. 192. h Exposition of the Parables, i. 335. 
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Moses no longer, but the Messiah. 

It cannot be denied that the course of events has answered 
to the two first parts of this distribution in a wonderful man- 
ner; and therefore it cannot be considered improbable, much 
less impossible, that time and the 8ame course of things will 
also fulfil the third. Consequently when the year of the 
world 6001 arrives, it may be found to usher in the close or 
consummation of the present state of things in some sense 
or other ; more egpecially the fulfilment of the end and object 
of the Christian- dispensation, as the same with an economy 
of probation ©. But it should still be remembered that even 
in this case an ulterior dispensation has yet to be transacted, 
and on the present earth too ; in the revival and restoration © 
of the scheme of- the beginning, the scheme of paradize; a oc 
dispensation destined to last a thousand years, (which is an- = Þ> 
other remarkable coincidence,) before all can come to mn _ Te 
end. - Ka 

Though therefore time alone can shew what the actual TO 
truth will turn out to be, and it would be worse than pre- to 
sumptuous in any uninspired person to speak dogmatically he 
concerning the future in such a case as this; yet on the W; 
whole there seems to be reason to conclude, even from what | - 
Scripture itself has revealed, that the duration of our own 
world or aloy in particular, from first to last, cannot be less _ 
than 7000 yeamy*, or one week of millennia; the last thou- | 
8and of which too, in contradistinction to all before it, 
may be devoted to guch an economy as to give it a right to 
the character and name of 8abbatic; a millennary oagSa- 
TWp0s, carkTavors, Or rest, coexistent with the paradisiacal 
state, and lasting as long as that. 
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Sxcrion VII.—vi. On the 8uccession of alaves to come. 
The constitution of nature itself bears witness to this truth, 
That the present system of things cannot be intended for 


* Etymologicum Magnum, 37, Aidy.. . aloy Neyeras ral of &nre aloves 
dd rhs Tov oopayoy ral (rhs) yijs erlocws, pexpe rhs owns Tay avlpores 
avaoraoews. Cf. the book of Enoch; Exposition of the Parables, vol. v. 
part ii. 102 89. 

c See our Exposition of the Parables, i; i. 113; v. 512. 
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eternity. We are gurrounded by the evidences of decay and 
corruption. The existing state is continued and maintained 
by a constant succession of changes and transformations. 
It is a cycle of production followed by dissolution, and of 
dissolution 8ucceeded by reproduction. It lives and 8urvives 
continually by its own death. Genera and 8pecies are per- 
petuated ; individuals are perishable and transient. It must 
be evident therefore even to our own reason that what was 
thus made up of evanescent and unabiding parts, could be no 
just representation of that which was formed for eternity, 
and was designed to be perpetual. 

Nor is any truth more plainly revealed in Scripture than 
this ; That as the present world had a beginning, 80 it will 
8ometime have an end. Fd xar Gpxas Kopie Thy yi COcuenw- 
oas, «at Epya T@v xepaerv cov Elow of ovpavol. avrot &mroXoourar 
Ld 3T $capevers* nal TmdvrTEs ws ludTOoY TmakawOyoovrar Kat hoe 
TepiBonawr EXifers airods xat AMNayjoovrac. Ed Ie 6 adros vﬀ, 
xal T& rh 00D oux Exhelipovory 1—O ogpavos rat 7 yo Taperet- 
oovTar” of Ie X6yor pou on pul Tape\bwor®©. © Lift up your eyes 
to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath : for the 
heavens 8hall vanish away like 8moke, and the earth. shall 
wax old like a garment*?* —© And all the host of «heaven 
shall be dissolved, and the heavens s8hall be rolled together 
as a 8croll; and all their host shall fall down, as the leaf 
falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig from the fig 
tree 8.7 —< So man heth down, and riseth not till the heavens 
be no more Þ.” 

It is manifest therefore that, 80 far as our own earth is con- 
cerned, the present ai@y of which it is the subject is analo- 
gous to all through which it may have passed before this : 
and that, as these must all have come to an end in their 
turns, 80 18 this destined to do hkewise. We have 8een how- 
ever. from the comparison of Gen. 1. 2 with 2 Pet. m. 5-7, 
that in the last of the instances of such a termination, before 
the commencement of the present ala&y itself, it pleased 
the Spirit of God to give us an actual view of the process of 
the transition from one period of this kind, in the continued 


4 Hebrews i. 10; Ps. cii. 25-27. f T8iah li. 6: cf. liv. 10; 2 Pet. ili. 10. 
e Matt. xxiv. 35: cf. v.18. Cf. Mark & Isaiah xxxiv. 4. Cf. Apocal. vi.13. 
xii. 31; Luke xxi. 33. h Job xiv. 13. 


we have learnt a very important fact; vis. that the process 
of this transition, in the cave of its proper subject, does not 
amount to annihilation, only to disxolution ; that an existing 
gystem may be broken up, 80 as no longer to prezent the 
appearance, and no longer to deserve the name, of a x60pos, 


a mundus, a world ; but it does not necessarily relapse into 


nothing. 
To judge from the analogy of this cage then, we might 
venture to conjecture that when the present system also has 


8erved its time, it will be broken up and dissolved, but not 


annihilated. In fact it must stand to our own reason that, 
of the two parts of which the entire universe of existence is 
eomposed, matter and spirit, the latter, 80 far as we know 
to the contrary, is not capable of dissolution, though it may 
be of annihilation ; the former, we know, is hable to dissolu- 
tion, but not thereby to destruction : that dissolution to mat- 
ter is change, and change 1s only the condition of and the 
prelude to a new state -of existence; and that neither mat- 
ter nor spirit can cease to exist absolutely, except by being 
anmhilated. Now there is no intimation to be found in 
Scripture which would authorize us to suppose that any such 
consummation, or at any time, awaits either the material or 


the spiritual part of the universe, each of which alike is the 


creature of God; for that would virtually amount to this ; 
That as there was a point in duration, when nothing existed 
as yet in the universe of space except God, 80 there will 
again be a point in duration, when nothing will be in exist- 
ence any longer but God also: & conclusion derogatory to 
the attributes of the Deity, contradictory to his own as8u- 
rances, and irreconcilable to the scheme of Christianity ; the 
effects of which, both for good and for evil, as a thousand 
texts and declarations of Holy Writ 8erve to prove, are de- 
8tined to be everlasting to the proper sabjects of each. 

It has pleasged the same Spirit also to make known to us 
not only the fact of this transition from the end of one aiay 
to the beginning of another, but the mode too; or the na- 
ture of the means employed instrumentally to dissolve the 
texture of a preexisting world, preparatory to the formation 
of a new one in its 8tead ; viz. water : as appears both from 


existence of the zxme material 8ubject, to another; from which 
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"2 Pet. iii. 5—7 and from Gen. i. 2. Water, we eay, was the 
mstrument employed for this purpose, in the last instance of 
the transition which has yet happened. Water was the means 
agam employed, when thus much of the same kind of diss0- 
lution as concerned the actual destruction of life on the sur- 
face of the earth, and the temporary obliteration of the ex- 
ternal features and characters of a «xoopos—the visible order 
and symmetry and beauty of nature—was again proposed and 
effected by the deluge of Noah. But the promise of God 
himself was 8olemnly given to Noah after that event, and in 
him to all mankind who have lived in succession on the face 
of the earth since the flood; that the sins of the inhabitants 
of the earth should never again be visited on the earth itself 
in the zame way: and that promise has held good to the pre- 
gent moment, and will do 8o to the end of time i. 
Accordingly, from this time forward, it has been uniformly 
the aszurance of Scripture that, though the present world too 
is destined to be destroyed at last, the mode of its destruc- 
tion will not be by water, but by fire. And the universal 
tradition and belief of mankind themselves, from the flood 
downwards, (howsoever derived,) attests and ascertains the 
generality of the same expectation ; That the next and till 
future, but final, catastrophe of the same kind, which awaits 
our globe, will be the effect not of water, but of fire *#. This 


_ * Principio maria ac terras ccelumque tuere : 
Quorum naturam triplicem tria corpora, Memmi, 
Treis 8pecies tam dissimileis tria talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi.—Luecret. v. 93. 


Ee8e quoque in fatis reminiscitur adfore tempus 
Quo mare quo tellus conreptaque regia coli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operosa laboret.—Ovid. Met. i. 256. 


"fees is « alagube ctatanedt in Epighanine, i 39. B. Nazar), ui, which, 
as it stands, appears to be connected with an Egyptian tradition relating 
to the last of the plagues at the Exodus : 'Ex yap T$ xaps ore T0 Haoxa 
Eyevero excioe, apy $6 ary yivera Tov Capos, Gre 11 mpory lonpepia, cx 
pirews NapSdvovo: wdyres Alyotrio rarh dyvwoiay, rai xpiovos pe T6 
mp6Bara xpiovos 3 ral r6& 8&y8pa, rat oveas xat T& d\Aa, Þnpi{orres al 
Acyorres Gre (yo?) rd mop & ravry Th npepe rarepNefe wore Thv olxou- 


i Isaiah liv. g. 
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truth itself indeed is not so distinctly revealed m the Old 
Testament as in the New; though there are texts even there 
which imply it. But in the New Testament it 1s clearly 
made known; it is directly announced beforehand ; 80 that 
No one can hut his eyes to it except on purpose: and no 
where more 20 than in this Second Epistle of St. Peter, which 
gives us likewise 80 plain and direct an insight into the close 
of the last system before our own, and into the process by 
which that was effected. | 

2 Peter iu. 7. 10, 11, 12.—Ol 8 pov ovparot xat 5 yy avro 
Abyp reVnoavpoptror clot, mupt Typoupevor: els nutpay xplocws rai 
&ntwelas re&v doeBav dvOpwrar. . . . Tjfer Bt 7 mptpa Tov Kuplov Gs 
xAEmThs &v vurri, Ev jj ol oopavel Poundov Tapereboopra, oTO- 
xe<ia $* xavooyueva Av0hoorra, xal yi xa T6 Ev ary Epya xara- 
xajoeTai. TOUTWY OUy TAPTWY YWOPerar, ToTaTOLS Det vadpxew 
vuas & Gylais dvaorpopais ral evoeBelats; mpoodox@vras ral 
oneudovras Thy Tapouolay Ths rod Ocod muepas, dt fv * ovparo 
Tupotueve. Av0jjoovra, xal oToOxeia xavoorpera THKETOL, K, T. A. 

Many too are the texts of the New Testament which speak 
of the last judgment and of the fire, predestined to survive 
that judgment, and to burn through all etermity ; texts, 
which we think it proper to refer to at present!, but not ne- 
ces8ary to quote. 

With regard then to the Iast question of all, the succes- 
gion of ai@ves, even after the termination of the present 
sy8tem of things ; we have collected and exhibited the texts, 


pewny. If this fact is to be received on the authority of Epiphanius, we 
should be entirely of opinion that the practice in question was much more 
probably to be referred to the expectation of a future conflagration, than 
to the recollection of a past one. Karaqpefe: wore would be entirely con- 
sistent with the general tradition to this effect ; but not xar<AeFe Tore. 

* It is very observable that the construction here is 8 $», not 8 e, 
propter quam, not per quam. We may collect from it, that yuepa is used 
in this allusion in the proper forensic 8ense of the judicial day, the day 
because of which, from its very nature, such penal, retributive, or judicial 
consequences to the existing state of things were necesearily to be expected. 
Cf. Hebrews x. 25. 27. vi. 8. 


k Deuteronomy xxxii. 22. xxiii. 33: Mark ix. 43: 44-48: 49: 

I 2 Thess. i. 6-8: 1 Cor. iii. 13-15: Luke wi. 7: 9: Jude 7: Apoc. xiv. 10, 
Hebrews vi. 8: x. 27: Matt. xxv. 41: 11: xviii. 8: xix. 20: xx. 10: 14, 15: 
ji. 12+ v. 22: xviii. 8,9 : xiii. 42. 50: xxi. 8. 
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sequently of one stall future. That such an alay 8tall future 
therefore is to be expected is not to be doubted. Among 


 these texts however there are some which require to be more 


particularly considered in reference to this question. 

As 1. Ephes. 1. 21: 'TTepdvo Tdons Gpxits rat Efouolas ral 
dupduews rat rvpurmros xat Tavros OvGparos Gvopalopuetrou, ov 
pdvov &v T@ alavs Tory, GNMNeG xalt Ev To pertoore. Tt is of 
angelic styles and titles that this passage speaks. If there 
are to be such in the world to come, that world cannot be 
like the old world at present ; but it will be like the angelic 
world even now. With this text therefore we should com- 
pare Luke xx. 35: Ol 3. xarafuwbetvres Tod aiavos exelvou Tv 
xeiv «at Ths dvaoTdFEews Ths Ex VEKpPGL OUTE yapouow OUTE EKYA- 
ploxovrac ore yap Gnobavety ri duvaprar lodyyenor: yep elow. 
That 1s, those who are destined for the life of that aiwy are 
like the angels, are equal to angels; are no longer men, 
properly 80 called, but angels: agreeably to that declaration 
too of 1 Cor. xv. 51 : IIdvres ptv ov xoywnGnooueba, mdvres BE 
d\\aynooueda—by the conversion of the human nature, as 
the context implies, into the angelic. We $hould compare 
with it alzo Hebrews vi. 5: Kano ® yevoauevovs Ocov prijpua, 
duveuers TE peANovros aiavos: In which the powers enjoyed 
even in the present world, understood of the miraculous gifts 
and privileges 80 largely and liberally bestowed on the first 
professors of the Christian religion, and on the first ministers 
of the gospel, are set forth as only a foretaste of those of the 
world to come; in which such gifts and graces should be 
carried to their highest perfection, by being both communi- 
cated and enjoyed to their utmost extent. 

n. Ephes. ui. 6, 7: Kat ouvjyepe rat ovverdOioev Ev TOS 
trovpevlors Ev Xprorg 'Inood, Iva evieifyra: Cv Tols alc rols 
ETEPXOjpevors TOv VTEpBSdANovra TNoDTOV THS Xdpiros aurod ev xpr- 
orormre Ep npas w Xpiorp Inood. In which words it appears 
to be clearly implied that not merely one future aiwy, but 
many, are 8till to be expected; in other words, that the 
decursus of such ai@ves is destined to be perpetual, and the 
effects of that which was transacted even in our own aldy, 


1 Kaady is here a part of the predicate, ©** Having tasted the word of God that 
it is good.” 
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in the events of the Christian dispensation, are to be sen- 
8bly and experimentally attested by their still continuing 
consequences throughout a never-ending series of these ages 
of eternity. But in this case the word al@res can have no 
meaning here save that of periods of time; of worlds, in the 
original 8ense of our own Anglo-Saxon term : not that of fresh 
creations, or new worlds in the 8econdary meaning of the word. 
And with these texts too we should compare Ephes. wn. 20, 
21: T6 6 dvyvauerp vntp Thvra TONou ...... aro 1 ofa ev ry 
exxhyola ev Xptoro Incod els mdoas THs yeveas To) alwvos TAY 
al&vwov. 'Apyv. The language of this passage is similar to 
that of Coloss. i. 26: To uvoripiov T0 Gnoxexpuupevoy and 
T@v alwver cal ind Tov yeveey. The only difference between 
them is that the latter speaks of al@ves in conjunction with 
yeveal a parte post, the former a parte ante. 

If yevea, in each of these instances, is used in the sense of 
a generation or family, (soboles, proles,) then the phraseology 
of both so far will resemble that of Ephes. m. 14, 15 : Tov 
Kvpiov huar 'Inood Xprorol, E& ob nacoa Tmarpia ev oypavois ral 
em yihs 6voudferu: for narpia here must have the meaning 
of generation or family also. And the inhabitants of heaven 
even now, whatsoever be the order, divigons, or distinctions 
among them in other respects, being regarded as one great 
family, and as all standing to God in the relation of sons, 
(which is the invariable idiom of Scripture in 8speaking of 
the angels, as Bemi Aleim or 80ns of God,) and the inha- 
bitants of the earth, among whom there are innumerable 
distinctions, being considered to constitute another ; it is 
implied in this text that to every family of this kind, both 
in heaven and on earth, to every yevea and to every Tarpa, 
Jesus Christ 8tands in the 8ame relation of parentage, as 
the common Author of their existence; as their common 
Creator, and consequently as their common Father. And, if 
yeveal in Ephes. iii. 21. has this signification, then it must 
be inferred from this text that sach distinctions and such 
relations will hold good through the decursns of a never- 
ending eternity. And this would be very true in itself, and 
worthy of all acceptation. It may be questioned however 
whether this is the meaning of yeveat here, or in Coloss. 1. 
26 ; and not simply that of a certain measure of time. Gene- 
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rations are one among the other measures of duration : and 
the word yevea, in a particular instance, may have a chro- 
nological sense, as much as a literal one, as it seems to have 
in Isiah xl. 4: calling the generations from the begin- 
ning ;”” successive races of men, each in their order, and each 
having their appointed period of being, being most probably 
the-idea presented to the mind of the prophet here. If 
St. Peter could speak of a day as a proper measure of eter- 
nity, 80 might St. Paul of a generetion. 

m. Ephes. 1. 9, 10: Tywploas huiv 70 pvoTyproy rob Oc\njpa- 
Tos avrod, xara Tv evdoxiav avrod, fv Tpoedero Ev airy, (cls 
olxovoulay Tod mnpPoRAaTHS TAY Kapar,) ivarepaluacacla TH 
ze&pra ev Xpiory, T6 TE Ev Tois oupavois ral T& em Ths yhs ev 
arg. One of the genes of draxeparauccacta, though not 
the first and most direct, is to #um up anew; as any one 
might do the items of a long account. Another and a more 
proper one is to endue with a freshk head; to re-collect or 
reduce under a new head ; and consequently to make a fresh 
beginning of things: especially to collect together, to umite 
and reduce to one the several parts of the 8ame subject, be- 
fore dispersed or 8eparated from it and from each other; for 
instance, the members of one and the 8ame body; if sach 
were 8upposed to exist disjoined from their proper body, and 
from each other too. To 8uch particular members of 8uch a 
common body, the proper bond of union, the proper principle 
of identity, would be a common head. 

It may be inferred then from the language of this text, 
which is quite as much literally as figuratively to be under- 
8tood, that the distinction existing at present between things 
mviaible and things visible, between heaven and earth, be- 
tween angels and men, both of whom stand in the 8ame re- 
lation of members of one body of which Jesus Christ himself 
the head, will no longer exist in the future 8state which 1s 
to be expected : but all will be brought together, all will be 
united, and all will be made one, im him and under him; as 
many members in particular but of one body in general and 
under one head in common. And it is further declared in 
this passage, that the final end and purpose of the Christian 
dispensation itself was this very dyvax<pakaiwors—this gum- 
ming up, this recapitulation, of every thing whether in 
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heaven or in earth, capable of standing in the relation of a 
member to this body in particular, under this head in com- 
mon. Tf 80, we cannot doubt that this rezulting state of 
things must be everlasting. There can be no change in it, 
while God and Jesus Christ continue unchanged too : © the 
same to-day, yesterday and for ever®.” And yet it will be 
and must he strictly an &vaxepataluos — a new 8tate of 


things, a state which has not yet taken place; a consum- - 


mation which has not yet been realized. 
iv. Lastly, St. Peter declares that new heavens and a new 


earth are also to be expected : Kawods 3 ovparods xa yiv 


xawnhv xara T0 Endyyenua avrod TpoodoxGper, Ev ols Sixacootuy 
xaTower® : in which allugon to the promise of God, the refer- 
ence 1s probably to Isaiah Ixv. 17 : « For behold ! I create 
new heavens and a aew earth; and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind.”—and lxyi. 22: © For as 
the new heavens and the new earth, which I will make, 8hall 
remain before me, 8aith the Lonp, so shall your seed and 
your name remain”.”” 

A new heaven however and a new earth, retaining the 
name of the old at least, 8eem to imply a continuance of the 
present constitution of things also ; with this difference only, 
that it must be free from all the imperfection, both moral 
and physical, mixed up with it at present. The last fire is 
destined to refine and purify, but not to consume, either the 
heavens or the earth: and heaven will still be heaven and 
earth will 8till be earth, in 8ome 8ense or other, analogous 
to what it was before, mufatis mutandis only, if it retains the 
Same name as before. 

And with this too, finally, we may compare Hebrews u. 5 : 
Ov yap Gyyeos vntrafe Thy olxovutrmy Thy penovoav Tept Ts 
Aanoouer : which appears to adopt even the conventional 
language of the present state of things, and to transfer it 
to that of the future world : for olxovutvy in the classical 
use- of the term, as all the learned are aware, denoted only 
a part of the earth, though the principal and most import- 
ant part; viz. that which was inhabited, or considered to be 
fit to be inhabited. It is only by s8ynecdoche that it stands 
for the whole world. We think it more probable however 


n Heb. xiii. 8. 0 2 Pet. iii. 13. p Cf. Is. lxiv. 4 : 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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* that the olxovutvy here alluded to is to be reastricted to the 
proper extent and jurisdiction of the kingdom of the Mes- 
aiah, in the millennary state of things. For we are given" 
* to understand that the head of that kingdom and on earth, 
while the millennary dispensation lasts, will be our Lord 
Jesus Christ in person ; in contradistinction to any other 
archon or superior, even the highest of the angels, (if there 
are degrees of height among the angels, which we doubt : 
though that there are apxai and jurisdictions of the angels, 
and always have been, we do not doubt.) The new earth 
however of St. Peter cannot be this oixovuern 1 pwernovon of 


-_ the writer to the Hebrews, because, though it may resemble 


| the old in every thing but its blemishes and its imperfections, 
'- yet like the Phoenix of ancient fable it must be born of the 
- fire which consumes its predecessor : it must spring up to a 
new and more glorious existence out of the ashes of its old. 


DISSERTATION XII. 
Origines Kalendarie. On the Egyptian calendar. 


CHAPTER L 


Sxcrion I.—Statement of the object proposed in this 

dessertation. 

Ws have produced? a number of testimonies, according to 
which the ancient Egyptians were either 80 ignorant of the 
true length of the natural year, or 80 regardless of propriety 
in the use of terms when 8speaking of it, as to reckon a day, 
or a month, or an interval of three or four months, a year ; 
and to call it by the name of a year : and we have confronted 
this class of testimonies with another, according to which the 
ancient Egyptians had kept a regular account of celestial 


phenomena, especially of 8olar and lunar eclipses, for time 


out of mind ; and therefore must have possessed and must 
have made use of a regular calendar of 8ome kind or other 
for time out of mind also. 

In contradiction to the first of these 8tatements we 
8hall proceed to shew that the civil year of the Egyptians 
was always the 8ame with the equable year of 365 days ; and 
in opposition to the second we shall endeavour to prove in 
hke manner that even this equable year of the Egyptians 
was not of indefinite antiquity ; that it agreed with the pri- 
mitive civil year; and that it may and must go as far back 
as that ; but that it cannot go any further. It shall be our 
object at present to establish the truth of each of these pro- 


poaitions first by 8uch general, and 8econdly by s8uch par- 


ticular, arguments as may best be adduced for the purpose. 
The complete verification of both is not contemplated in the 
present dissertation, which is only prehminary to others 
about to follow : but we trust that with the blessing of God 
« Diss. ix. ch. vii. 
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3 on our endeavours we shall succeed in establighing each, 

beyond all possibility of doubt, before we have done with 
this subject of the Egyptian calendar in general. 


Mm II.—General arguments of the nature of the Egyptian 
calendar from the first. 


1. Testimony of Scripture. 

The question which we are proposing to consider, vis 

What was the nature of the civil calendar among the Egyp- 
 tians from the first, or from as far back as it is poszible to 
- trace it at present, being regarded as one of fact, which 
- must be decided in the 8ame way as all questions of fact in 
general; the oldest and most autheatic testimony to which 
we could appeal for the determination of s8uch a questaon of 
fact is that of Holy Scripture. 
2 It appears from the Book of Genesis that the civil year, 
- actually in use at the date of the flood, was the equable 
year ; the same in all respects with the equable year of our 
Fasti, brought down from the first until then. It appears 
from various parts of the subsequent history of the patri- 
archs that this civil year was till the same with itself, and 
with the equable year of our Fasti, down to the descent into 
Egypt. It appears from the Book of Exodus that it was 
still continuing identical with itself and with the year of our 
Fasti, down to the beginning of the last year of this kind 
before the date of the Exodus, when the first day in both 
was falling on September 10 at midnight ; just as in the 
year of the deluge, 788 years of its own zra before, it had 
fallen in each on March 20 at midnight. 

There 1s no reason to 8uppose that the actual form of the 
civil year, recognised and attested by this book, up to the 
date of the Exodus was not as much that of the Egyptians in 
general as that of the children of Israel in particular. It is 
to be considered that at the time of the Exodus the Israchtes 
had been 218 years domicihated in Egypt; that their man- 
ners and customs, ther habits and modes of life were not 
then distinguishable from those of the Egyptians ; that the 
reckoning of time, if nothing else, could not fail to be com- 
mon to both. Moses in particular was not ouly born in 
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difference between Mozes and a native Egyptian, down to 
the day of his flight to Midian. The calendar of Moses in 
particular could not possibly have differed from that of the 
Egyptians in general. We insist on these conmderations at 
present merely to shew that, according to every presumption 
of the 8tate of the case a priori which could be most reason- 
ably formed ; there could be no difference between the calen- 
dar of the Jews and that of the Egyptians, before the Exodus. 
The truth is that each was necessarily the 8zme with the 
other at this time, because each was the 8ame with the post- 
diluvian continued down to that time. The postdiluvian was 
the same with the antediluvian : and the antediluvian was 
the primitive calendar ; coeval with the origin of mankind 
and common from the first to all the posterity of Adam. 


Section III.—n. Egyptian tradition of the origin of the 
Epagomene of their civil year. 

The recognition and use of five epagomens, (and of neither 
more nor fewer than five,) at the end of the civil year, is an 
infallible argument of the equable year; of the year which 
conssted of 360 days, and of five days over, perpetually. If 
therefore the Egyptians themselves recognise the existence 
and attest the use of these five epagomens, (and only of these 
five,) at the end of their year, from time immemorial ; they 
recognise the existence and they attest the use of the equable 
year among themselves from time immemorial also. 

Now this is actually the case. The Egyptians had a par- 
ticular tradition to account for the epagomenze, or super- 
numerary days of their calendar ; which we shall not produce 
at pregent, in order to examine and inquire into 1t more 
particularly, because we 8hall have occasion to do 80 here- 
after, mn connection with another part of our s8ubject. The 
tradition itself is mere fable, and utterly unworthy of credit 
in an historical point of view. It is admitted however to be 
one of the most ancient fables of this kind among the Egyp- 
tians themselves; and it is just as competent to answer the 
purpose of the argument which we have in view in referring 
to it at present, as if it contained nothing but truth : for it 
hmits the epagomenz of the calendar from the first to this 


' Egypt but bred up among the Egyptians. There was no 
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particular number of five; and it assigns them an origin 
which goes back to a point of indefinite antiquity : on 
which principle the equable calendar too, to which these five 
epagomensee were first attached, must go as far back also. 

Every one will understand this as s0on as he is informed 
that, according to this fable, the five epagomenz of the 
calender first came into actual existence along with the five 
principal Egyptian divinities, Osiris, Arueris (or Horus the 
elder), Typhon, Isis, and Nephthys>: each of whom was 
gupponed to have been born on some one of these five days. 
- Consequently even if these epagomens were not older than 
 thene five gods, they were at least no younger. And what 
| had the Egyptians themselves to shew older than their Osiris 
| and their Isis in particular? from whom, to the ſoundation 
of Alexandria by Alexander the Great, some of them reckon- 
ed an interval of 10,000, others one of 23,000, years<. What 
is there even in the fabulous history and fabulous chrono- 
logy of the monuments anterior to Osiris and Iams ? 


Szcrion I'V.—in. Forms of the civil year in Egypt of confessed 
antiquity, different from the equable, yet derived from it ; 
and consequently younger than it. 

The antiquity of this particular form of the civil year in 
Egypt is demonstratively proved by the existence of any 
other form of the year also in that country, which can be 
traced up to it ; and consequently must presuppose it. And 
in this case, the later the derivative form of the year may be 
found to be, and the more recent the date of its first intro- 
duction into use; the longer the preexisting civil year from 
which it was derived must have been in existence, and 
excluaively 80 too : and, on the other hand, the further back 
the use of this secondary form of the calendar may actually 
be traced, yet, if it was notwithstanding derived from an 
older calendar of a different kind, the further back must 
the use of this older calendar itself extend ; the more remote 
must be the origin of this in particular : so that the antiquity 
of the equable year in Egypt, as the parent and 8ource of 
every other kind of reckoning of annual time in that country, 

b Plutarch, De Iside et Oxiride, xii. Diodor. Sic. i. 13. 
© Diodor. Sic. i. 23. 26. 
VOL, II. Cc C 
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is establighed by the simple fact of the existence of such 
derivative calendars among the Egyptians, whether their 
own dates are comparatively ancient or modern. | 
For example; the Alexandrine correction was an actual 
form of the civil calendar in Egypt ; and yet, comparatively 
peaking, it was of modern date. No date can make it older 
than B. C. 30; and its true date makes it no older than B. C, 
26. And what is either of these dates in the decursus of Egyp- 
tian antiquity? not merely of that antiquity to which they 
themselves pretend, but of that which really belongs to 
them? How long before either of such terms as these was 
Egypt already the first of the nations ! already in possesmon 
of that preeminence, as the centre of civilization, and as 
the principal school of philosophy, of art, and of science, 
which the consent of antiquity appears to have aszigned it | 
Can any one doubt whether the Egyptians had a proper 
calendar of their own or not, before the Alexandrine cor- | | 
rection? and if 80, how much older than this correction , 
must that have been! And can any one doubt that this more = 
ancient calendar must have been the equable calendar of 
primitive antiquity, and the equable calendar of our own 
Fasti too; who knows that the first day of this Alexandrine 
correction, whether B. C. 30, or B. C. 26, was the first day of 
this equable calendar, brought down from the first tall then ? 
Again, the Apis calendar was a particular form of the 
lunz-solar reckoning of annual time. All chronologers 
are agreed that this had an actual existence in Egypt ; and 
all are agreed too that its existence and use in Egypt were of 
undoubted antiquity. Now the more ancient this form of 
the lunar calendar any where; the more ancient must the 
eguable zolar calendar also be: for, az we have often had 
occasion to explain these two things, the equable reckoning 
of annual golar time and the Apis reckoning of annual 
lunar have been inseparably as8ociated by nature itself. 
The former might be uged in a particular instance inde- 
pendently of the latter ; but the latter could never have an 
actual existence independent o” the former. If the Apis 
cycle then was ancient in Egypt, 80 must the equable year 
have been. If the former went back for time immemorial, 
80 must the latter have done. Now the very name of this 
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cycle implies that it must have been as old as the Apis at 
least. And what had the Egyptians to shew, next to their 
gods Oziris and Is, older than their Apis? Was not the 
Apis as old as the second: of their dynasties, according to 
the monuments themselves ? 

Again, the Sothiacal 'or Canicular period is acknowledged 
to have had an actual 'existence in Egypt. And this period 
too, from its very nature and constitution, presupposes the 
existence of the equable or cyclical year. There could be no 
| euch thing as a Sothiacal period, without a calendar reckon- 
ing by the equable cyclical year; for the period itself is 

neither more nor less than the interval, in equable years, 

between the coincidence of a given equable date with a 

given Julian date under certain circumstances, in one in- 

stance, and the same coincidence between the 8ame two 
things, under the same circumstances, in another. This 
period has consequently its limits both in equable time and in 

Julian: and in the latter it cannot be less than 1460 mean 

Julian years. 

Now it is commonly taken for granted by chronologers 
that one period of this description came to an end in A. D. 
139. It must have begun therefore in B. C. 1322. It is 
agreed too that it came to an end on the last epagomene 
A. D. 139. Consequently it must have begun on the first 
of Thoth B. C. 1322. It follows that the equable cychcal 
reckoning in Egypt must be as old as B. C. 1322 at least : 
beyond which it would be difficult to shew what the Egyp- 
tians themselves have to appeal to, and to produce, as evi- 
dence of their own antiquity, which is entitled to belief on 
good grounds. 

- By these means we trace back the continued existence 
and use of the 8ame form of the civil year in Egypt, the 
equable year of our Fasti, the equable year of primitive 
' antiquity, beyond the date of the Apis cycle, B. C. 978, be- 
yond the date of the Sothiacal period, B.C.1322 ; (in reality, 
as we shall see hereafter, B. C. 1350;) much further than the 
beginning of authentic and trustworthy history in that coun- 
try in any shape, distinct from the testimony of the Bible. 
” _ Some chronologers maintain the fact of a 8uccession of So- 
” thiacal periods among the Egyptians, of which that of which 
: CC2 
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we have been speaking was only the second or the third. 
Such chronologers, to be congistent, must maintain the exist- 
ence and use of the equable year among them, from a pro- 
portionably more distant point of time too. For our own 
part we believe in the actual fact of one of these periods 
only; which began, as it is commonly supposed, in B. C.1322 
and ended in A. D. 139. One such is sufficient to prove our 
point that the equable year is as old in Egypt as the Sothi- 
acal period at least; and therefore is in no case younger 
than B. C. 1322. 


Sxcrion V.—iv. The equable year older in Egypt than Mem- 
phis, and the ceremony of the installation of the kings at 
Memphis. 

No city in ancient Egypt laid claim to a greater antiquity 
than Memphis, except Thebes. There is none too in that 
country, but Thebes, in favour of which this claim has been 
more generally conceded by the learned in Egyptian history 
and antiquities : how truly, or with what foundation, is an- 
other question. 

It follows that what was as old as Memphis in Egypt must 
be considered as old as any thing with which the Egyptians 
themselves were acquainted ; as old as their existence as a 
kingdom, almost as their origin as a nation : as old as Menes 
the founder of their dynasties, if not of their nation itself. 
Now the installation or &>x0poriopos of their kings was as old 
as Memphis : their kings, from time immemorial, were en- 
throned or installed at Memphis. We learn this fact from 
the Scholiast on the Aratus of Germanicus Czs8ard : but the 
ultimate authority for the statement is the Roman Nigidius 
Figulus, the contemporary of Varro, and his equal in learn- 
ing of every kind ; and the confidential friend of Cicero. 

Speaking of the death of Typhon m Egypt, this testimony 
proceeds : Typhon autem fulmine interficitur ab Apolline in 
templo Agypti Memphis : ubi mos fuit 8olio regio decorari 
reges qui regnabant : ibi enim 8acris initiabantur primum, ut 
dicitur, reges zatis religiose tunicati : et tauro, quem Apim 

4 Ad v. 285, 8qq. pag. 70. Cf. Syn- of the Ptolemies, actually on record ; 
esius, Opp. 65. cg cb 1563) wap pe which we may have occasion to notice 
olas. There are of this hereafter. 
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evOporiouds at Memphis in the time 
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adpellant, jugum portare fas erat, (quem deum maximum 
@gyptu existimant,) et per vicum unum duci: ut periti 
existimabant labore humane necesaitatis*, ut (lege ne) cru- 
delius quz sub eis sint abutantur. deducitur autem (rex) a 
8acerdote Igidis in locum qui nominatur Adytos ; et jure- 
jurando adigitur neque mensem neque diem interkalandum, 
quem im festum diem immutarent, sed ccelxy dies perac- 
turos, aicut istitutum est ab antiquis. 

This fragment is no doubt corrupt in parts; but its general 


meaning 1s intelligible : in particular that of the conclusion. 


And what is to be inferred from that, except that, if this 
ceremony of the installation was as old as Memphis, the 
equable year was till more 80? For which of the two could 
be the older ; the cyclical year iv Egypt, or this coronation 
oath administered at Memphis ? And what doubt can there 
be on that point, if this coronation oath itself had no object 
in view except to bind the kings to the continued use and 
observance of the cychecal year, 8icut imnstifulum erat ab 
antiquis ? Memphis then might be of indefinite antiquity : 
and this ceremony of the &x0poriopos or inauguration of the 
kings there might be as old: but the equable year must 
have been older than both. There must have been an equa- 
ble year, the constitution of an older antiquity, before there 
was yet a Memphis in Egypt, or a ceremony at Memphis 
hke this. 


Szcrion VI.—v. The equable or cychcal year older in Egypt 
than their religious rule. 


We may argue in like manner from the nature of the 
ritual rule of the Egyptians, that the cyclical year in Egypt 
must have been older than the oldest of their feasts. The 
testimony just produced, though for a different purpose, is 
competent to prove this too. For what could be the final 
end of the oath, exacted from every king at his coronation, 
not to intercalate either a month or a day, but to use the 


* This passage is corrupt ; though its meaning is intelligible even as it 
stands. The context 8eems to require, © ut experti zstimarent laborem 
humans necessitatis.” In what follows, the text in ut is evidently to be 
corrected by ne: and probably © quem in festum diem immutarent,” by 
« ne quem festum diem immutarent.” 
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ample cyclical year of 365 days according to the constitution 
of antiquity, but this ; to prevent any change in the cyclical 
rule of the ritual ? It is distinetly declared in the terms of 
the oath itself ; at least if we adopt the correction, (80 ob- 
viously 8uggested by the context,) of ne guem festum diem 
immutarent ; instead of- quem in fesium diem immutarent., It 
is very observable too that the terms of the oath ran, Neque 
mensem neque dem interkalandum : the former of which 
points at once to the principle of the cychco-Julian correc- 
tions of the primitive calendar, the latter to that of the 
smple Julian : both the same thing im principle, each alike 
opposed to a cychcal or revolving calendar, and both, as we 
have often observed, well known to the ancient Egyptians, 


not only from their own experience but from that of their 


neighbours and contemporaries also ; after a certain time at 
least. 

It is evident then that, for 8ome reason or other, to confine 
any of the feasts and observances of the ritual to any one 
8eag0n of the natural year, as they were necesszarily confined 
in the cychco-Julian and much more in the Julian correc- 
tions of the primitive calendar, was contrary to the first 
principles of the connection of those feasts and observances 
with their proper times and seasons themselves; in the 
opinion of the Egyptians at least. It was a point of con- 
Science, a principle of religion with them, that their rites and 
ceremonies 8honld all be moveable; not indeed in respect 
of the calendar, but in respect of the natural year : that they 
Should circulate perpetually in the natural year, attached to 
the s8ame days of the calendar but not to the 8zxme seasons 
of the year. 

The question therefore is whether the cyclical calendar of 
the Egyptians gave occagion to this peculiar ritual rule ; or 
this rule of their ritual gave occasion to the.cyclical calendar? 
in other words, which was the older of the two, the cyclical 
- calendar, or the religious ritual of the Egyptians? With 
respect to this question we hope to demonstrate in due time 
that the calendar was incomparably the older of the two. 
But let us suppose it no older; let the antiquity of the 
cychecal calendar be only as great as that of their religious 
system: What is there, connected with Egyptian history and 
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antiquity, which their admirers at present suppose to be 
older than this system? If they are consistent with them- 
selves therefore, they nust concede an equal antiquity to its 
cyclical calendar. None of the ancients has borne. 80 clear 
and explicit a testimony to this peculiarity of the Egyptian 
rule, (especially in contradistinetion to that of the Greeks,) 
as Geminns : and though that testimony must be familiar to 
many of our readers, yet because of its importance to the 
present question . we feel ourzselves bound to produce it im 
terms. He illustrates the rule mdeed by one case only, that 
of the Isia: but the principle of the rule was as applicable to 
every other religious ceremony of the Egyptians as to that. 
Nor can there be any doubt that every ceremony and obsery- 
ance of their ritaal, with its proper cychcal or equable date, 
circulated round the natural year perpetually, as well as the 
Iva ; and for the same reason as the Ia. 
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the vernal equinox, the autumnal equi- 
nox, the summer solstice, or the winter 
golstice. He never could intend to say 
that the civil year of the Egyptians was 
not solar in opposition to any lunar 
year ; guch as that of the Greeks in 
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rg Tepi rhs 6xraernptos Srourijuars prnuporeta. ral &xbijocru 
z6&\w xarh p0vdnrupor, rat xard ras Oepwas Tpotas, wal card rd 
Zap, xad xard Tas xequepwais Tponds* Ev Ereos yap xiniors TeTpaxo- 
olos Efijxovra Exaoay Eopriy diedbeiv Fei dia maoey rev ToB 
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That this is a correct description of the gradual recession 
of a given term in the year of 365 days, on any given term in 
the mean Julian RIS evident. The 


the In. But it. is not oelected for this purpozs Jypotheti- 
cally. It is cited as an hisforical example of the phenome- 
non. It is plainly recognized in these words as an historical 
fact that the Ian, before the time of Geminus, had once 


. fallen on the winter 8olstice ; and, before the time of Erato- 


sthenes, had once fallen on the summer solstice ; and it is 
implied that they were known to have once fallen even at 
the autumnal equinox, by its being said that they would 
again fall at the autumnal equinox, as well as at the szummer 
8olstice. This, as we shall see hereafter, is a remarkable ob- 
zervation ; for it takes us back at once to the institution of 
the Isia themeelves; and to the very first celebration of 
that ceremony among the Egyptians. It is sufficient to 
observe however that, to arrive even at the period when this 


feast was falling on the 8ummer solstice before the time of 


Geminus or that of Eratosthenes, we must go very far back. 
We shall not find it later than B. C. 958. Much more to 
arrive at the time when it could have been falling at the 
autumnal equinox ; which, as every one must comprehend 
from the preceding pazszage itself, could not have been less 
than 360 years earlier at least. So far back then must this 
pecuhar rule of the Egyptian ritual have been already in ex- 
istence; and 80 far back also the cyclical and revolving ca- 
lendar, to which that rule was adapted, and on which only it 
could -possibly have been founded. 


Secrion VII.—vi Name of the Nile, and intercourse of a 
Greeks with Egypt. 


The eyclical year in Egypt was older than the first ac- 
quaintance of the Greeks with Egypt ; whensoever that may 
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be euppozed to have begun. It was older at least than the 
name of the Nile, as known to the Greeks. We may infer 
that from the explanation of this name handed down by the 
Greeks; an explanation which must have been invented by 
the Greeks, becauze it holds good only in their language. 
One of the Greek definitions of the name of the Nile indeed 
is yea Abs. But this is not what we mean; nor is it that 
which is most characteristic of the Greeks, and of their 
peculiar modes of thinking. 
= The numerical value of the letters which compose the 
word NeAos in Greek is just equal to 365 ; that is, to the 
number of days in the equable year: on the strength of 
-which coincidence the Greeks tell us that this name was 
*purposely given it in order to represent the length of that 


year. 
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bh Heliodori Zthiopica, ix. 22. i Lycophron, 119. and Schol. in loc. 
k Anecdota Parisiensis, iv. 261. 25. Cod. 2720. Iapaxonouthuara Tpapparuad. 
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hs [dvos, ues Bia rodr6 <hao% rv bed dupPdyyor ypaphy Gnopk- 
peodas, &s by bxy maqpoby xa} rf Toodryrs Tis dpiljamrucihs Bund- 
pews T@p ev arg ypappdroy row Eriavowr xapdy. T0 yap Nedos 
xara Thy dirapuy Tov & airy oToxeluv Tooouueroy TOv The 
&pibudy ovoreacai, ix6oa clo} xal al xar Eriavrov nutpas). 

It does not appear that any snch coincidence held good of 
the name of the Nile in the old Egyptian character. This 
numerical definition of the name is undoubtedly of Greek 
origin, and is as undoubtedly fanciful, and founded on a 
purely accidental coincidence. It proves however that in 
the opinion of the Greeks the civil year of Egypt and the 
Nile of Egypt were one-as old as the other. Nor 1s it any 
objection that this word Ne@\os does not occur in Homer. 
The question is not which of the Greeks first gave the Nile 
this name, or was the first to use this name ; but what the 


- Greeks supposed to be meant by it ; and what was further 


implied by such an opinion as that. Yet the word occurs in 
Hesiod : whom many of the learned suppose to have been as 
old as Homer. What could the Greeks have known of, more 
ancient in Egypt, or more characteristic of Egypt, than its 
year of 365 days? if even the Nile, a river no doubt as old 
as Egypt itself and older than the inhabitants of Egypt, 
maust derive its name from that. 


Szcrron VIII —vu. Particular statements or facts of anti- 
quity from which the nature of the Egyptian calendar at the 
time may be conjectured. 

1. Herodotus® : IIpdrovs Adyrenes d&vOpdTtor tnxdvrev thev- 
peew Tov Eevraurov dvadera ptpen dacoauevors TY Gpter ts aurey. 
ravra $@ Cfevpeew Ex rev hoTper Eheyory. &yovor BR Tooghke oopd- 
repoy "EAAjpvor, uot boxtew, Gow "EAMnves utv dia Tpirov Ereos 
EuSdhyuor EmeuSdANovot, TEY Gptaer elvexer Alyvario: B& Tpup- 
xopTnpepovs &yovres Tovs bvaderxa jpijvas ® bxGyovor dvd wav Eros 
Tere nutpas Tdpef rod GpiOuod. ral oi 6 xuxnos rev wptur & 
T@vro Tepiioy Tapaylvera. | 

nu. Diodorus Siculus, peaking of the burial-place of Oziris 

1 Bustathius, ad Dionysium Periegs- n= Cf Horapollo, i. 4: pag. 6: 8. 
ten, 221. P. 12: 10. p. 18: 66. p. 5s: which 

m ji. 4: cf. Gaza, De Mensibus, viii. shew that the Egyptian months were 


Uranologium, 291 E—292 A: xi. 298 ordinarily thus reckoned. 
D--299 B: xix. 308 B. 
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a Phitles, in the inewla' Ni : Enueta 3 rovrov dererbovurrs . 6. . . 
Ew TE rdqov, TOY KarEoKevaopuevor 'Ociptdi, rowy TWdperov bad 
© n&y xar Alyvarov leptwy, xal Tas rept Toorov xequevas Efijxovra 
xat Tptaxoolas xods. Tavras yap rad .ixdory nhptpav ydhrarxros 
#Anpody rods Tpds Tovros TaxOtvras lepets, xa Opyveiv Gvaxahov- 
pEvovs Ta Thy Gear GvGpara®.—Ev utv yap Ardvlwr TAE repay 
nod NeQov rxare Thy AiBbyy G&nd oradluv Exarov rat elxoor THS 
Mcpuqidos Tov elvai rerpnueros, els dv TE lepdor Efyxovra ral 
xpiaxoolovs ral Exdorhv hutpay fiwp pepeiv («ls avrov) and Tod 
NeiaovP. 
In both these instances there is an allusion in the num- 
bers specified to the days of the Egyptian year; the epago- 
menz- only being omitted, on the prineiple which we ex- 
plained uprad. It is not impossible indeed that in these 
two particular eervices, for special reasons, the epagomente 
might be intentionally excepted. But in either case the in- 
| ference as to the number of the days of the year itself will 
be just the same. There is another paszage of Diodorus 
' however, in which there is a direct allusion to the number 
"of the days of the year ; and. there it is stated in terms at 
- $65. This is the well known paszage which contains; the 
gexcription of the tomb of Osymandyas at The 
which thoze, who have made the monuments and DE 
of Egypt their study, profess to recognise something like the 
ll existing Ramesseum or Memnonium ; one of the most 
famous of those antiquities themselves. On this principle 
the equable year of 365 days must have been as old as the 
time of Rameses, or Ramses, from whom this monument 
© r_p its name. | 
m. Speaking of the degree of fineness to which threads of 
flax might be 8pun, and after mentioning 8ome other ex- 
- amaples of the kind, Pliny insists more particularly on the 
| Aorig as one of the most remarkable of alls: Mirentur 
' hoe ignorantes in Xgyptii quondam regis quem Amagim 
yocant thorace, in Rhodiorum insula ostendi, im templo 
'Minervee, ccclxv filis singula fila constare: quod se exper- 
tum nuper Rome prodidit Mutianus ter consul, parvasque 
3am reliquias ejus superesse hac experientium injuriat. 
Oji. 22. Pi. 97. t Cf. Alian, De Natura Anim. ix. 
q Diss. viii. ch. 1. ect. iii. vol.i. 614. 17 : who, though nearly 200 years 


Ti. 47-49: cap. 49- later than Pliny, implies it was till in 
s H. N. xix. 2.62. existence even in his time. 
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We learn from Herodotus® that this thorax was dedicated _ 


by Amasis in the temple of Minerva at Lindus in Rhodes: 
he tells us at the 8same time of another thorax, of similar 
materials and workmanship, which Amasis intended as a 
present to the Lacedzemonians, if the Samians had not in- 
tercepted it, before it reached its destination : T&vr 3 elvexa 
O@dudoa Efiov, apmedovy ExdoTy Tod Owpyxos TOeer. Covon yap 
Aeurh &xe Gpnedovas Ev Ewory Tpmyrxoolas rat Efyxovra mdoas 
avephs. TowNTOS Erepbs tors xal Tov ev Alydyp tvtOnce Th Ay 
paly "Apacis. 

Here there can be no question that 360 1s put for 365. 
In each it is morally certain that this number must have 
been pitched upon in imitation of the days of the: year. 
Consequently the year was till equable in the time of 
Amagis. This fact indeed is proved by inscriptions in the 


hieroglyphical character on tombs in Egypt, belonging to 


his reign ; which have been discovered and deciphered=. 

In hke manner, the hydraulic clock of Ctezibius of Alex- 
andria, constructed long after this time, and described by 
Vitruvius 7, was 80 contrived as to run without interruption 
for 365 days, that is, one equable year, but no longer. So 
that whether this artist was contemporary with the first 
Ptolemy 8urnamed Euergetes, or with the second, the civil 
year was 8till equable in his time, as it had always been. 

iv. We shall conclude this part of the present dissertation 
with the following testimonies, to none of which, except the 
first, is much importance to be attached ; though, taken along 
with all that precedes to the s8ame effect, the rest may contri- 
bute their share to the illustration of our two propositions. 
They are consistent at least with every testimony of the same 
kind of older date. 

i. *O uty ov Alyimrus Eriaurds ods Emunoylterau T0 &,, $6 Þ ov 
TpooTiOno. Tais Enayoptvars TETE odours Em TOS pyot Tpiakovl- 
nuEpors odor dia I trev ulav hutpar bore Efijpepor moiety GAN 
EmwouvayGuevov T0 F Toro rat puivas Tos Tap aurois pellorhsi, 
T@v (ﬆupple pnv@y or rovrey) dvh mdoas Tas Gpas Gvarahouperer 
(lege araxvxrovuerer)®. 

1. Ot 8 Tata? Alyomrio: rf huepay TWEuevor TOv Eviaurow 


u in. 47. Graeca, i. 235; - poppe Athe- 
x Nolan, Egyptian Chronology, part w—_— iv. 75: 
iti. 8ect. iii. p. 328. Lond. 1848. : Ptolomeri Opera, ir: Proclus Dis- 
Y ix. 6. 279-285. Cf. Anthologia dochus in Hypotypozes, p. 88. 
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” pdvoy, xa odyt Tfe («al F', ita upp.) &s of Pwpatc: ral *EAAnmves 
xat *AXefavdpeis, xara avE' Ern cat avrot per T@v Akefardptor TE 
xat "EAATvory Th («0 rod Atyotorov) Tod Erovs &mdpxovrar al 
pera I Ern Tpd was hutpas, rovreoTrt Th x17 Tod AdyovoTov unvds* 
xat ore rare I Ern ulav hutpay TpohayBdvorres $iaQ T@v el- 
pnpEvoy avf' erav Gmoxabloravrac. Terpdrits yap TEE yivourm Nx(- 
Aa vf'*. 

>  mIli. *EAAnves $, Tapa Xahdalwy els Alyvnriovs dia rod narpup- 
- 'xov 'ABpaay &s 0 Aoyos Tv avrhy EXVodoay yvGow TapahaSov- 
res, xar Alyvnrlovs Tfe huepar Tov EmtauTOY EXoyloavro* GpxOpe- 
. || vo utv &nd roi nap avrois Odd unvos rhs Tpurns Tuepas, fires 
xara Thv «0 rod Avyovorov jpnvos ovurlare, rat xara xpovous & 
* &ue(Bovres play hutpay Ews GntoxaTaoTAVEWs huepaEr AlyuiTiaxo® 
Frovs Te $i& avt er@v ovunhnpoperov (lege Ews dnoxaraoTAGEOWS 
Alyvnriaxod Erovs, mpepor Te, dit av erav ovpmhnpouperov Þ). 
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| CHAPTER 11. | 
w £ \ Particular arguments of the nature of the Egyptian calendar. 
| 


Review of dates on record, from the epock of the Aira of 
Nabonassar downwards. 


SECTION I.—Epoch of the Afra of Nabonassar, and of the 
Tables of Ptolemy. 


Taz materials of our proposed review of 8uch equable dates 
in terms of the Egyptian calendar, as are on record, are sup- 
plied in the greatest abundance by the Magna Compositio of 
Ptolemy. But before we can proceed to make any use of 
the data which occur in this work, it is necessary to 8ay 
something of the epoch of the Tables of Ptolemy; which is 
also that of the Mira of Nabonassar. 

The uge which Hipparchus appears to have made of this 
zra, and of the dates connected with it, before Ptolemy, and 
the similar use made of it by Ptolemy after him, are 8uffi- 
cent, in our opinion, to justify the inference that though the 
style of the ra, to which all these dates are attached, may 


® Selects ad illustrationem Chronici Paschalis, v. tom. ii. p. 114. From the 
Chronicon of Severus. b Syncellus, i. 591. 1.8. 
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have been proper to Babylon, the style of the calendar, the © 
days of the month at least, in which they are all recorded, 
must have been equally proper to Egypt. There could hwe | 
been no difference between the calendar of Babylon and that | 
of Egypt, except perhaps in the names of the months. We 
have not been able to satisfy ourselves that at the epock of 
the &ra of Nabonaszar the Babylonian calendar had proper 
names for its months; though the Egyptian certamly had: 
but we have 8een every reason to conclude that long before 
the rise of the zra of Nabonassar, and at the time of its rise, 
and long after it too, there was no difference in any eaential 
respect between the civil calendar of the Babylonians and 
that of the Egyptians. Both were the equable calendar of 
primitive antiquity. Both were the equable calendar of ou 
own Fasti. 

Nothing was easier therefore than to transfer even proper 
Babylonian dates to the Egyptian calendar. It was merely 
to substitute Thoth for the first month, Phaophi for the 
8econd ; and 80 on. If snch was actually the case, neither 
Hipparchus nor Ptolemy could have been ignorant of it. 
And thus the occurrence of proper Babylonian dates in the 
style of the proper &ra of Babylon, yet under proper Egyp- 
tian names, first in the references of Hipparchus, and after- 
wards in those of Ptolemy, is easily explained and accounted 
for. j 
No zra in all antiquity is more illustrious than this of 
Nabonasszr. None has been 80 generally known and used, 
_—_— the Christian of later date. Chronologers, astrono- 

ers, historians, ancient and modern, have all had an equal 
——_ in it. None has been uniformly considered more 
important to 8cience; none to be 80 closely connected with __ r&y 
the most important questions of chronology and history. __ _ air 
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None therefore has attracted more-attention ; none has been Bao 
80 thoroughly sifted. and examined; and none, it might be xal 
guppoeed, could now be better understood, or have been more (ou 
accurately determined as to all its circumstances ; and more I 
egpecially with regard to its epoch or date. bh, 

The first year of this zra indeed, in terms of the ra vul- 210: 
garis, has not been mistaken ; nor even the first day of the os 


ra, in the proper Julian style of the ra vulgaris, and in 
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2.8.1. FEpock of the Tables of Ptolemy. 


2 proper Nabonaszarian style, adapted to the proper Julian 
perpetually. And yet it may 8till be. asserted with truth, 
that the actual date of the day, on which this era first came 
into existence at Babylon, has never been known to chro- 
nologers of modern times. It is brought to light for the 
first time in our Fasti Catholici, by the true course of equa- 
ble time, from the beginning of things until then. But to 
return for the — gubject, the epoch of the 


Mace tebles: hor date: ati ceon, ccording- to the nokrws 
nomical rule; and, as carried back to the epoch of the zra 
of Nabonassar, they bear date on the first of the Egyptian 
Thoth, in the first year of the zra, at noon. This appears 
from the general intimation, *'Ezeid) ras enoxas 40 peonufplas 
ouroTdqueba®: and from the observation of the autumnal 
equinox in the 17th year of Adrian, Athyr 7, two hours of 
equinoctial time. after noon, yet 879 equable years, 66 days, 
2 hours complete from the epoch, Thoth 1 Nab. 1 also: Ka? 
'@&n0 Tov a Erovs &pa NafSoracodpov kar Alyvnriovs ThHs &v Ty TOY 
©00 a ueonuBplas Ews To) xpovov Ths Exxeiuerns METOTMWPLVINS ine 
peplas ovvax0toerar Erm Alyurriaca wo rat hugpar fo xat Gpar 
{onuepwat Þ' 4: the object of which calculation itself was to 

* determine the place of the sun at the epoch in question ©, 
- Thoth 1 at noon. 

Let us attend however in the first place to his own ac- 
count of the manner m which this problem was determined*f: 
Aowod I' 6vros Tov Thy Enoxiv Ths Guakis Tod hAlov Kwyoews 
owvlorao0a Tpos ras Tay kari puepos Exdorore napddwy ETOKE» 
wes, Enormoauela rat Thy Toraurnv Exdeoiw, axoNovO0ourTes phy 
xa0d\ov Td ent Te Tod mAlov rat TY A\\av Tails Vp nuar as- 
r@y &xpiBorara Ternpmuevas mapsdois, dvapiBdtovres B& Gn 
air@v ras r@&v enoxy@v ovordoes els Thy Gpxiv Ths NaBovaoodpou 
Baoiaeclas $i& T@v dmrodeueovutver pelo KITOEWD), aq” ob xpovov 
xal Tas Taraids Thprjoes Exoper ws Enlnay pexpt TOY beipo $.aow- 


(outras. 
It is evident from this representation that Ptolemy had to 


© Lib. ii. vi. 204- Cf. cap. viii. 208: Opp. iv. 46, 47-49: 51-543 56-59; 
210: end of lib. iii. Lib. tv. vii. 264: ypotyposes Ty TAavwperoy. 

viii. 272: x. 276-278. Lib. vi. ti. 374, 1 iti. vi. 204- 

375- Lib. ix. i. 191. Lib. x. v. _ © Ii. vil. 210. 

X.241. Lib. xi. iv. 267 : viii. 292. f ji. vi. 202. 
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zra, for himself : and that he did this just in the same way 
as any astronomer at present, who had the szme problem to 


 8olve for himself, would do it also. It follows that he could 


have been aware of no historical or traditionary epoch of the 
era, handed down from the beginning of the era itself; 
which might have 8aved him this trouble. We mean, no his- 


torical or traditionary statement of the mean or of the actual 


longitude of the sun, or of the moon, or of any other of the 
heavenly bodies, at noon, on the first of Thoth at the epoch 
of the zra. It must be evident too that none such could 
have been known to Hipparchus. 

Now this is an important conclusion. Ptolemy's epoch 
is nominally attached to Thoth 1, Nab. 1 at noon; but 
really to Feb. 26 B. C. 747 at noon: and had that day, 
together with its characteristic phenomena, in terms of the 
Babylonian or of the Egyptian calendar, been actually handed 
down as the epoch of the zra; it would have involved us in 
no slight perplexity: It is manifest however that this could 
not have been the cage. Neither Ptolemy nor Hipparchus 
knew of any sach traditional date of the zxra. They had to 
determine it for themselves, by reckoning back from their 
own time, and by means of data derived from the phenomena 
of their own time. They went back to the epoch of the ra, 
because they knew of observations which extended back to 


the epoch of the zra also; of which they were desirous of 


making use. They were aware of observations at least, re- 
corded in terms of the &ra from the first, whether such 
observations themselves actually began in the first year of 
the zra or not; for this is a different question, concerning 
which we shall have occasion to s8ay 8omething by and by. 
The longitude of the 8un, at the epoch, thus determined 
by Ptolemy, was found to be 11s. 0? 45's: and this must be 
understood of the mean longitude, and for the meridian 
of Alexandria not for that of Babylon, Thoth 1 at noon 
Nab. 1b. He obtained his lunar epoch for his lunar tables, 
for the szme meridian and on the 8ame day and at the same 
time of the day, in a corresponding manner' : ITIp&rov ptv yap, 
iva TdAw xal Tas T@Y per Enoxas woTep ral TAs EANas G70 TOP 
& Lib. iii. vi. 205: viii. 210. Þ Cf. vi. iv. 387. i Lib. vi. i. 374: cf. iv. 304- 


determine the epoch of his tables, even as referred to this 6 
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'  mperov Erovs NaBovacodpov ovormoduela, Thy Gnodederyutuny tv 
rg Ge rovrp On0 veounvlg rar Alyvariovs Ths peonuBplas 
emouolav EnoxHs, poipar oboav o' AC, (70? 37',) TapaBdAnonres 
Tape T0 npeprjoiov ueoov luna ths dnoxnhs ebpoper hutpas & uC' 
Ay (47 firsts, 33 seconds, in the sexagesimal notation *), &s 
Tp0 Tooovrwy yeyovevar Thv Tis &v Th veopnvig roo Ob0 peonu- 
Bpias Tpoyeyorviav pdony oyvodov. rat 7 Efijs Gipa yeEyove uerd 
huepas ky pd' if” Eyyiora The atrijs peonuPplas, Tourtor, perh 
EEyxoora nutpas us ud" o rhe Ev Th x&' peonuPplas. 

The meaning of this is that the moon's mean distance 
(1. e. elongation) from the sun, at noon, Thoth 1 Nab. 1. was 
70* 37” : from which Ptolemy collected the date of the mean 
conjunction last before, 5 days, 19h. 1m. 128ec. of mean 
tame before Thoth 1 at noon; and the mean conjunction 
next after, 23 days, 17h. 42m. 48 8ec. of mean time after 


Thoth 1 at noon : and, supposing Thoth 1 Nab. 1 at noon to' 


have corresponded to Feb. 26 B. C. 746 at noon, the former 
comes out Feb. 20 16h. 58m. 48 ec. from midnight, the 
latter, March 22 5h. 42m. 48 ec. from midnight; which 
the eclipses recorded in Pingre for this year, and our gene- 
ral lunar calendar also, shew to be in perfect agreement with 
the truth. 

It cannot therefore be denied that at first sight there 1s 
good foundation for the observation of La Lande, with 
regpect to the epoch of this celebrated zra*. © Il ne peut 
y avoir de doute sur cette Epoque : car on trouve dans 
Ptolemee le lieu de toutes les plandtes pour le commence- 


* According to this division, 11m. = 24 m. of mean time : I 8ec. = 24 Sec. 
ith. = 24th. and 80 on. Hence : 
© MM. © 
47 f. of the sexagesms divie®= 24m. Xx 47=18 48 © 
ZZ vec. = 24 8c. X 3ZZ= 13 12. 


47 mM. 33 vec. I9 I 12. 
gd. 47f. 33 8ec. 5d. xgh. 1m. 128. 
h. m. 8s. 


44k. 44m. X 24=17 36 © 
I'7 8c. I7 8ec. X 24= 6 48 


44f. 17 8ec. 17 42 48 
23d. 44f. 17 8ec. 23d. 17h. 42m. 48s. 


k Ptolemy, Halma, tom. i : Preface, p. xxx. xxxi. 
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ment de cette Epoque, et il ne peut y avoir qu'une seule 
annce et un 8eul jour qui rEponde \& la fois & toutes ces 
longitudes. Celle de la lune surtout confirme parfaitement 
la date dont il est question *.” | 

All this is true of the Julian Feb. 26 B. C. 747: and even 
of the Nabonassarian Thoth 1, Nab. 1. of our tables them- 
gelves. And yet notwithstanding Feb. 26 B. C. 747 at mean 
noon was not the proper Julian date of the «ra, when it 
actually took its rise at Babylon ; but one day earlier, Feb. 
25, reckoned according to the same rule from mean noon. 

It will be seen from our Fasti Catholici that, all through 
the 26th of our Julian periods, there was till one day's 
difference between the cyclical and the Nabonassarian style 
of the reckoning of equable time : that the proper Nabonas- 
sarian term, which was corresponding to the first of the 
cyclical Thoth through the whole of this period, was 
epagomene 5, and the cyclical term, which was correspond- 
ing to the Nabonassarian Thoth 1, was Thoth 2. The 
zra of Nabonassar took its risze at Babylon in era cyclica 
3260; which answered at that time to A. M. 3257 dated 
from the mean 'vernal equinox, to A. M. 3258 dated from 
Jan. 1; and in the era vulgaris to B.C. 748 dated from 
the vernal equinox, or B. C. 747 dated from Jan. 1. It came 
mto being consequently in the 122nd year of the xxvi period 
dated from Jan. 1; in the 121st dated from the vernal equi- 
nox : in either case, 19 years before the end of the period 
itself. 

It was impossible, under these circumstances, that the 
true first of Thoth at Babylon, zra cyclica 3260, and the 
first of Thoth Nab. 1, could yet be the 8zame. There must 
8till be one day's difference between them. All the coinci- 
dences therefore, and all the criteria, which calculation 
discovers to characterise the epoch of this era, may be true 
and must be true of Feb. 26 B. C. 747 : but they cannot be 


* La Place calculated the moon's elongation in particular for Feb. 25, 
22h. 8m. 39s. Paris time of mean noon at Alexandria; and made it 
70239 47. See Halma's Ptolemy, iii. Memoir of Mr. Ideler, (Recherches 
historiques eur les obgervations astronomiques des anciens,) p. 172; &. 
IIs : cf. also tom. i. Preface, xxx : and Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, ch. x. 
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true, and will not be true, of the first of Thoth zra cyclica 
3260 : 'only of the first of Thoth Nab. 1—the true cyclical 
coordinate of which at this time was Thoth 2, not Thoth 1. 
What we have asserted consequently is strictly true. There 
was one day's difference between the true Thoth 1 at Ba- 
bylon, at the epoch of the zra of Nabonassar, and the 
Nabonassarian Thoth 1. The latter was Feb. 26 at mean 
noon, by the astronomical rule : the former, according to 
the s8ame rule, was Feb. 25 at mean noon. 

The truth and reality of this distinction, and at this point 
of time, between the two 8tyles of annual and of noctidiurnal 
time, is attested by another matter of fact which the history 

.of the Babylonian calendar in particular brings to hight. It 
1s & Singular circumstance that though the oldest lunar 
observations, of which any thing is known at present, appear 
to have been made at Babylon ; not a smgle solar observa- 
tion is known to have been made there. Ten lunar ob- 
8ervations (that is ten lunar echpses) observed there have 
been transmitted to posterity ; and those too (excepting the 
three first) at such great distances of time asunder, that, if 
the Babylonians had a continued series of 8nch observations, 
of which each of these, in its proper order of time, made 
only a part, they could not have extended over less than 340 
years. In the course of this period, the number of solar 
eclipses would be much greater than that of lunar; and 
many of these must have been visible at Babylon : yet not a 
single 8olar eclipse is known to have been recorded there. 

If this should appear improbable a priori, (as no doubt it 
very possibly may do,) it should be remembered that the 
state of the case was the game im China also; with this 
difference only, that the Chinese had abundance of observa- 
tions of 8olar eclipses, but none, or next to none, of lunar. 
We have seen that there was a reason for this distinction in 
the cage of the Chinese!; and we may take it for granted 
that there was s8ome reason for the opposite distinction in 
the cage of the Babylonians ; though what that may have 
been is open to question, and we cannot now stop to in- 
qguire. The fact is certain, that no solar observation, made 
and recorded at Babylon, has been transmitted to posterity : 


I Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. xii. vol. i. p. 382. 
pdd2 
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and the inference from this fact, if not certain, is in the | + 
lighest degree probable ; vis. that nothing of the kind, 
which might have been handed down to posterity, was ever | 
made and recorded there : by solar observations in general 
solar eclipses in particular being understood. 
Now it appears that, in the first year of the zra of Nabonas- 
8ar, and at the very end of that year, the astronomers of Baby- 
lon, for the first time, so far as any thing is discoverable to the 
contrary, as80ciated with their equable zolar year its natural 
lunar cycle, the Apis cycle : but propozing, for some reason = | 
{ 

1 

F 


or other, to confine their attention to lunar eclipses and to 
lunar phenomena in general, they fixed the epoch of the 
cycle not to the luna prima or conjunction, but to the luna 
guintadecima or full The first year of Nabon. exeunte 
corresponded to B. C. 746: and it will be seen, from the 7 
ecliptic tables of Pingre, that there was a lunar echpse that | | : 


year, Jan. 26 2h. 30m. a. x. for the meridian of Paris, Jan. 1 1 


26 5h. 18m. 4. x. for that of Babylon: which must conse- 
guently have been vizible at Babylon, and must have served 
as an infallible criterion of the true full moon in the last 
month of Nabon. 1. 

The mean full moon next after this is eazily calculated 
for Feb. 24. 18h. 2m: that is, as nearly as posable, the 
beginning of the 1st of Thoth era cyc. 3261—which was Feb. 
24 at 18 hours, B. C. 746, too. The epoch of the first Apis 
cycle of the Chaldees was attached to this date of Thoth 1 zra 
cyc. 3261 Nab. 1 exeunte, Feb. 24 at 18 hours: and the 
coincidence just pointed out, together with the congiderations 
premised respecting the object proposed by the association of 
the lunar with the equable golar reckoning, in the shape of 
the Apis eycle, at all, (viz. to facilitate the calculation and 
observation of lunar eclipses,) must do much to explain the 
reagon why ; L e. because it was also the date of the full 
moon. We are able to trace this cycle, 8&0 introduced into 
the Babylonian calendar and at this time, and 80 attached to 
the luna quintadecima, down to a late period : though this 
1s not the proper place to enter upon that investigation. 

Now we have already observed that the tables of Ptolemy 
were purposely carried back to the epoch of the zra of Na- 
bonassar, and were purposely attached to it ; because of the 
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date from the same epoch alsxo. And yet no observation is 
actually referred to by him, and none appears to have been 
referred to by Hipparchus before him, which comes within 
less than 26 years of this epoch. This too is a remarkable 
cireumstance. 'The tables of Pingre shew that there were 
quite as many lunar eclipses in the first 26 years of the zra 
of Nabonassar as in the next; 41 or 42 in each: many of 
which must have been observed and recorded too at Baby- 
lon. Why then did neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy make 
use of any of these? if they were the oldest, and therefore 
the most valuable of all; and if they were just as authentic 
and trustworthy as any of the rest. And in this one respect 
it might be supposed there could be little or no difference. 
The credit of observations made in the first 26 years of the 
ra must have been just as good as that of observations made 
in the next. 

We much question however whether it was not this con- 
sideration of the credit and authority due to the observations 
of these first 26 years in particular which actually deterred 
both Hipparchus and Ptolemy from making any use of them, 
in preference to the rest. After what has been shewn of 
the difference still existing between the true Nabonassarian 
style, as constantly equated to the cyclical, and the simple 
Nabonassarian, carried back to the epoch of the zra of Nabo- 
naar; it will eanly be comprehended that, however cor- 
rectly these observations might have been recorded at Baby- 
lon in the true equable 8tyle of the time, they must have 
appeared to Hipparchus and to Ptolemy to involve an error 
amounting to a day ; and an error of excess not of defect. 

For example, an eclipse appears in Pingre B. C. 738, Feb. 
26. 14h. 45 m. at Paris: Feb. 26. 17h. 33 m. at Babylon. 
Its cyclical date at Babylon must have been Thoth 4 ex- 
eunte, or Thoth 5 ineunte, Nab. 10; the first of the cyclical 
Thoth falling at that time on Feb. 22 at 18 hours. The 
Nabonassarian Thoth at the same time was falling Feb. 23 
at 18 hours: and therefore the Nabonassarian date of this 
eclipse was Thoth 3 exeunte, or Thoth 4 ineunte, Nab. 10; a 
day earlier in the equable style. than the former. This latter 
however was the only equable date which calculation, carried 


gt 


the Nabonassarian reckoning, could possibly arrive at : and 
that being the cage, since neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy 
was likely to suspect the true cause of the discrepancy, (i. e. 
the false and erroneous standard of equable time of which 
they themselves were making use,) they could not ascribe it 
to any thing but to the inaccuracy of the observation, or to 
8ome mistake in its date. For some reason or other, it must 
be in error; and therefore it was not to be trusted; it was 
not to be appealed to; it was not to be cited and applied for 
any purpose which required not merely the oldest but the 
most authentic aud unquestionable data. 

But this difference between the two styles would hold 
good only to the end of period xxvi: with the ingress of 
period xxvii B. C. 728 it would disappear. From that time 
forward a given Babylonian date even in constant conjune- 
tion with the zra of Nabonassar, and the corresponding 
Egyptian one, 1. e. the Nabonassarian carried back from the 
time of Hipparchus or of Ptolemy, would be entirely the same. 
This period entered our tables zra cychca 3279, Nab. 20, 
A. M. 3277 exeunte, B. C. 728: nineteen years exactly (one 
Metonic cycle) after B. C. 747, the epoch of the zra of Na- 
bonaszzr. The second Apis cycle at Babylon, reckoned from 
Thoth 1, Nab. 2, B. C. 746, would begin to be current Thoth 
I, Nab. 27, B.C. 721 : Feb. 19 at sunset or 18 hours, Feb. 
20 at midnight. 

It is a 8ingular coincidence that the very first Babylonian 
observation which Hipparchus referred to, and which Pto- 
lemy refers to after him, is the lunar eclipse of March 19, 


21 h. 30m. on the 29th of the first month of the first year 


of this second cycle, reckoned from noon. The last ax years 
of the first cycle, it is true, came within this period of our 
Fasti, at the ingress of which the difference of styles, the 
equable and the Nabonassarian, had first disappeared. Whe- 
ther any observations were recorded at Babylon during these 
8x years we do not know; but even if they were, their dates 
in the cycle itself, for the reason just pointed out, would not 
appear to be consistent with those of ihe preceding years of 
the same cycle; though they might have agreed with the 
Egyptian carried back to those years. At any rate, it is 
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” eagily conceivable that, if suspicion attached itself for any 
reason to the preceding years of this cycle ; it would be suf- 
ficient to discredit the remainder to the end of the cycle 
itself. 

The fact at least is certain, that Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
have preserved one observation recorded at Babylon in the 
very first year of this second cycle, and two recorded in the 
8econd ; that these are the oldest lunar observations any 
where on record, of good authority ; that they are the first 
which could have been recorded at Babylon in terms of the 
Apis cycle, after the difference of styles in the equable nota- 
tion of noctidiurnal and of annual time had ceased, and there 
could no longer be any external difference between a given 
Babylonian and the corresponding Egyptian date: lastly, 
that ' neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy has recorded any 
other observation of the 8ame kind, and from the same 
quarter, for less than an hundred years afterwards ; the next 
which Ptolemy has handed down to us bearing date B. C. 621, 
just 100 years later than the first which he also records, B. C. 
721. These are coincidences which it does not seem reason- 
able to resolve into chance. 


SECTION IT. —Dates of the Magna Compositio. 

There are many dates in the Magna Compositio, all given 
in the Egyptian style of the calendar, but not all in one and 
the same ezra: generally indeed in the zra of Nabonassar ; 
but sometimes in the ra of Philip; sometimes in the ra 
of the Chaldees; sometimes in the zra of Dionysius ; 8ome- 
times in the zra of the Calippic period ; sometimes in terms 
of the canon of Kings; sometimes of the archons of Athens ; 
80metimes of the Roman emperors ; sometimes in several of 
these at once. 

It would be an endless task to consider each of these 
dates in detail : but they naturally distribute themselves into 
classes, all being records of some astronomical phenomenon 
or other ; ingresses of the 8un into the cardinal points ; 
eclipses of the moon ; lunar observations under particular cir- 
cumstances; observations of 80me one of the five planets 
known to the ancients. And as there is none among them 
which astronomy is not zble to test and to verify by its 
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all, of them have been 80 verified repeatedly,) they are the 
more 8uitable for our purpoze ; which is the comparizon of 
the equable reckoning of our Fasti with the actual equable 
reckoning of a given time, from as far back as it may be 
practicable to begin it, and as low down as it may be posmble 
to bring it. 

No euch dates indeed have been any where recorded in 
terms, the antiquity of which is greater than that of the 
epoch of the zra of Nabonasar. Plutarch im his Life of 
Romulus has specified Nabonazzzrian dates by name ; which 
go back 19 or 20 years beyond the Varronian epoch of the 
Foundation, and consequently 25 or 26 years beyond that of 
the era of Nabonassar: and theze dates are very important, 
(as we hope to shew some time or other,) for the illustration 
of the Roman calendar. But for the object which we have 
in view at present, we should not be authorized to make any 
use of them, nor indeed would they be of any use ; not being 
contemporary dates, transmitted from the point of time to 
which they nominally belong, but obtained by calculation, 
expressly carried back to that from a much later time. 

And though the comparison which we are about to in- 
stitute is that of the equable style, which we call the cyclical, 
with that which we call the Nabonassarian ; it should be 
remembered that, though these may differ nominally, they 
cannot do 80 in reality; and that the test of their identity 
perpetually is the Julian date common to both, and the 
hebdomadal feria common to both alsv. On this point we 
have explained ourselves sufficiently already ; having shewn 
at large that between the true equable style in the sense of 
cyclical, and the true Nabonaszarian actually corresponding 
to it, there was no difference, either at first or ever after, 
except what was purely nominal and apparent ; yet that the 
cyclical type of the equable reckoning was the standard of 
reference to the Nabonaszarian perpetually, just as the na- 
tural type of annual time was to the Julian. 

We have nothing therefore to do, except to exhibit these 
dates collected from the Magna Compositio, and digested 
under their respective heads : and this we propose to do, 
1. in their Nabonaszarian form and style, in which they are 
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| notually apecified by Ptolemy : n. im = cyclical, to which 

| that was corresponding at the time : in. in the Julian, an- 

*  awering to both and gerving as the index and exponent of 

; | both. And though we shall take these Nabonassarian terms 

in every instance from the Almagest, and the cyclical from 

- our own Fasti; these Julian dates, it will be een, in every 

- instance identify one with the other : so that any further 

proof of their agreement is superfluous. Yet, to appreciate 

the entire force of this proof, it should be remembered that 

_ 'our cyclical terms are all derived from the course and 8uc- 

-  ceaxion of true equable, annual and noctidiurnal, time from 

= the first; Ptolemy's Nabonaszarian terms from the course 

and gnccession of the sxame de facto at a given time : under 

which circumetances agreement of styles is agreement both 
from the first and de facto at once. 
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Dates of the Magna Compoxitio digested under their respective heads. 


I. SOLAR INGRESSES. Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 5. 
m_ i. Nab. Paiini 4* at 19h. from gunset. 
I. SUMMER SOLSTICES. ti. Cye. Pachon 29 at 19h. from eunget. 


By Meton and Euctemon at Athens * m . Julian, June 26 1 P. x. 


B.C. 433-433» Nabon, ZI6. IV. By Ptolemy, at Alexandriaf. 
riod xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. Phil. 463. Nab. 887. A. D. 140. 

| 1. Nab. Phamenoth 21 nwpeias. Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 

- h. Cye. Phamenoth 19 mpoias. i. Nab. Mesorse 11 at 14h. from noon. 

HW. Julian, June 27 cir. 5 A.. = Mesore 12 at 8h. from sunset. 

ii. Cyc. Mesore 5 at 8h. from eunset. 

IT. By Aristarchus of Samos®. | i. Julian, June 25 2 A.M. 

*% Per. i. 50 NEO Phil. 44. Nab. 468. IT. VzeRnAL EauinoXEs. 

; Priod xxxi. 4 4omacs pie of epochs — 4 1. By Hipparchus, at Alexandrias. 
Nab. Pharmuthi 29 at 7h. from eunset. | Cal- Per. W. 32. Phil. 148. Nab. 602. B.C.146. 
Cye. Pharmuthi 25 at 7h. from sunset. | Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 

ut. Julian, June 27 cir. 1 A.M. i. Nab. MecheiraJ, Tpwias= 11h. from gunset. 
| — 11. Cyc. Mecheir23, Tpwias=1rh. from sunset. 
nm. By Hipparchus, at Alexandriad. iti. Julian, March 24 5 A. M. 

Cal. Per. iii. 43. Nab. 613. B. C. 135. 
Comp. lib. ji. 160. Cf. 162, 16 b Lib. ii. ii. 162, 163 : cap. iv. 184. 
1 __ is not — in ww by Ptolemy: only the Fry which we obtain it. 


d. fi. cap. ii. 163: iv. 184. © Neither is this date given in terms. f Lib. iii. cap. ii. 
+ Cf. iy. 185, T Lib. iii. cap. ii. 154+ 157. 161 : iv. 184, 185. 
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11. By Hipparchus, at AlexandriaÞ®. 
Cal. Per. ii. 43. Nab. 613. B. C. 125. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 5. 
i. Nab. Mecheir 29 at 12h. from noon. 

= Mecheir 3o at Gh. from sungeet. 
i. Cyc. Mecheir 25 at 6h. from gunset. 
mm. Julian, March 24 0 A.M. 


111. By Hipparchus, at Alexandriai. 
Cal. Per. iii. go. Nab. 620. B. C. 128. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 5. 
i. Nab. Phamenoth 1 at 6h. from noon. 
Phamenoth 2 at sunget. 
i. Cyc. Mecheir 27 at sunset. 
wn. Julian, March 23 6. y. nw. 


Iv. By Ptolemy, at Alexandria*. 
Anton. 3. Phil. 463. Nab. 887. A. D. 140. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 

i. Nab. Pachon 4 at rh. from noon. 
== Pachon 7 at 19h. from sunset. 
u. Cyc. Pharmuthi 3o at 19h. from eunset. 
m. Julian, March 22 1 y. x. 


HI. AuTUMNAL EQUINOXES. 


1. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria. 
Cal. Per. ii. 19. Nab. $86. B. C. 162. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Mesors 3o at suneet. 

= Epagomene 1 at gunset. 
i. Cyc. Mesore 27 at 8unset. 
uw. Julian, September 27 6 yp. x. 


11. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria®. 
Cal. Per. in. 20. Nab. 589. B. C. 159. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Epagomene 1 zpwoias. 
in. Cyc. Mesore 27 Tpoias. 
in. Julian, September 27 cir. 5 A. M. 


I Lib. iu. cap. i. 153, 154- 


iv. 185. 
r Lib. iii. cap. vi. 203, 204. 


q Ibid. 
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111. By Hipparchus, at Alexandrian 
Cal. Per. iii. 21. Nab. 59o. B. C. 1g 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs —q {| 
i. Nab. Epagomene 1 at the 6th h. or now. [ 
13. Cyc. Mezore 27 at noon. _ 
wm. Julian, September 27 at oP.m. 


rv. By Hipparchus, at Alexandrize, || 
Cal. Per. wi. 32. (33.) Phil. 178 ex, £: 
Nab. 602 ex. B. C. 146. 8: 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs —g, 
i. Nab. Epagomene 3 midnight. 
= Epagomene 4 at 6h. from aw 
ti. Cyc. Mesore 3o at 6h. from euneet. 


ui. Julian, September 27 © A. nx. 


v. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria. 
Cal. Per. iii. 33- (34) Nab. 603 ex. B.C. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 
i. Nab. Epagomene 4 Tpwias or 12h. 
gunset. 
11. Cyc. Mezore 30 wpolas or 12h. from aun 
iti. Julian, September 26 cir. 6 4.u. 


vi. By Hipparchus, at Alexandria. 
Cal. Per. ii. 36. (37.) Nab. 606 ex. B.C. up. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs —- 
1. Nab. Epagomene 4 at sunset. | 
= Epagomene 5 at sunset. 
ui, Cye. Epagomene 1 at unset. ' 
wm. Julian, September 26 6 yp. x. 


vii. By Ptolemy, at Alexandria”. 
Hadrian 14. Nab. 880. A. D. 133. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —þ 
i. Nab. Athyr 7 at 2h. from noon. 
= Athyr 7 at 20h. from guns. 


Oe 


n. Cyc. Phaophi 3o at 20h. from ounad. 
iii. Julian, September 25 2 y.M. 


b Mag. Comp. lib. iii. cap. ii. 154. 157. 161 : iv. 184, 18g. 
Ibid. 


x Tbid. i. ol 
Ibid. Cf. 160. »M 


i Tbid. 
n Thid. 


2. 
Cur. By Ptolemy, at Alexandria®. 
ain. 3. Phil. 463. Nab. 887. A.D. 139. 
od xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7: 
Nab. Athyr 9 at 13h. from 8unget. 
.Cyc. Athyr 2 at 13h. from sunset. 
Julian, September 26 7 A. x. 


IT. LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


1 By the Chaldeans, at Babylont. 
edoc-Empadi 1. Nab. 27. B. C. 721. 
od xxvii. Difference of epochs + o. 
Thoth 29 at gh. 3om. from noon. 
Thoth 3o at 3h. zom. from sunset. 
, Thoth 3o at 3h. 3om. from eunget. 
W. Julian, March 19 9.30 Þ. x. 
- Ideler®, March 19 9.24 Þ. x. 


8. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon =. 
Mardoc-Empadi 2. Nab. 28. B. C. 720. 
xxvii. Difference of epochs X o. 
d. Thoth 18 at 12h. from noon. 
= 'Thoth 19 at 6h. from sunset. 
j Thoth 19 at 6h. from sunset. 
- Wh. Julian, March g 0A. n. 
 Idelery, March 8 11.12 Þ. x. 


-By the Chaldeans, at Babylon =. 
doc-Empadi 2. Nab. 28. B. C. 720. 
xxvii. Difference of epochs + o. 


Nal « Phamenoth 15 at 8h. 3om. from noon. 
 Phamenoth 16 at 2h. 3om. fr. sunset. 


. Phamen. 16 at 2h. om. from 8unset. 


alien, September 1 8.30 y. M. 
®, September 1 8.22 P.M. 


- By the Chaldeans, at Babylon Þ. 


Dates of the Magna Compositio. 
Period xxviii. Difference of epochs — 1. 
1. Nab. Athyr 27 at 11h. 5om. from noon. 


411 


= Athyr 28 at 11h. 5om. from unset. 


2. Cyc. Athyr 27 at 11h. gom. from sunget. 


wm. Julian, April 22 5.50 A. M. 
Ideler ©, April 22 4.46 A.M. 


v. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon. 
Cambysis 7. Nab. 22g. B. C. 523. 


Period xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. 
1. Nab. Phamenoth 17 at 1th. from noon: 


= Phamenoth 18 at gh. from eunset. 


1. Cyc. Phamenoth 16 at 5h. from sunset. 


m. Julian, July 16 i1 yp. x. 
Ideler*, July 16 11.15. P. M. 


vi. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon. 
Darii 20. Nab. 246. B. C. 50a. © 
Period xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 28 at 1th. 36m. from noon. 
= Epiphi 29 at gh. 36m. from sunset. 


n. Cyc. Epiphi 25 at gh. 36m. from sunset. 


m. Julian, November 19 11.36. P. M. 
"Tieder E, November 19 11.48 P. M. 


vii. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon Þ. 
Dari 3r. Nab. 257. B. C. 491. 
Period xxix. Difference of epochs — 2. 
i. Nab. Tybi 3 at 11h. 3om. from noon. 

= 'Tybi 4 at gh. zom. from sunset. 
i. Cyc. Tybi 2 at 5h. z3om. from 8unset. 


i. Julian, April 25 11.30 P. M. 
"Laekers, April 25 10.55 P.M. 


vill. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon *. 
Phanostratus, Nab. 366. B. C. 383. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 
i. Nab. Thoth 26 at 19h. 2om. from noon. 


« 5- Nab. 127. B.C. 621. 


x. Comp. lid. iii. cap. ii. 161: iv. 185. 
= 264: viti. 269: lib. vi. cap. ix. 433- 
iO astronomiques des Chald&ens, p. 171. 
©. cit. p. 173. 
7. cap. xiv. 341, 342. 
iy. cap. viii. 267, 268. 


e Lib. cit. p. 175. 


b Mag. Comp. lib. v. cap- xiv. 340. 
f Lib. iv. cap. viii. 270, 271. 
i Lib. cit. p. 


t Lib. iv. cap. v. 244-246. Cf. vi. 262, 263: 
u Ptolemy, Opp. iv. Memoire sur les connois- 
x Tbid. y Lib. cit. p. 172. Z Ibid. 

© Lib. cit. p. 174. © Mag. Comp. 
& Lib. cit. p. 176. 


177. k Lib. iv. cap. x. 275-279. 
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== Thoth 27 at 13h. 20m. from cunset. YE = 
ii. Cyc. Thoth 24 at 13h. 20m. from cunzet. Cal. Per: i. $5, Nab. 548 ex. B.C.m, | 
in. Julian, December 23 7.20 A. M. Period xxxi. Difference of epochs =, 
Pingrs, December 23 8.33 A. x. i. Nab. Mesort 5 at 14h. 15m. from now. B+ 
w== Meszors 6 at 8h. . eunent | E 
Ix. By the Chaldeans, at Babylon!. - 0 X 2 
BEE RO 8 n. Cyc. Mesore 2 at 8h. 15m. from enact, 
TRanpenben, - 366. B. C. 382. m. Julian, September 12 2.15 4a. . 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. Pingre, September 12 3.20.10 A.M. 
i. Nab. Phamenoth 24 at gh. 6m. from noon. 
= Phamenoth 25 at gh. 6m. fr. 8unset. x1v. At Alexandria. 
ti. Cyc. Pham. 22 at gh. 6m. from suneet. 


Philometor. 7. Nab. 574. B. C. 194. 
wm. Julian, June 18 9.6 y. M. | 
Pingre, June 18 9.33 Þ. M. 


nn 


Period xxxi. Difference of epochs —q, 
1. Nab. Pham. 27 at 14h. 2om. from noo. 
Chald = Pham. 28 at 8h. 20m. from eanaxt 
i OR 06 ON. 1. Cye. Pham. 24 at 8h. 20m. from eat. 
Evander, Nab. 367. B. C. 382. PS 2 
: # w. Juhan, May 1 2.20 A. M. 
Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. Pingrs, May 1 2.35.10 A. X. 
i. Nab. Thoth 16 at 11h. from noon. 
= Thoth 17 at gh. from eunzet. xv. At Rhodes. 3 
Nl. Cyec. Thoth T4 at 5h. from gunset. Cal. Per. iii: 37- Nab. 607. B.C. wu. | 
wm. Julian, December 12 11 P.M. Period xxxi. Difference of epochs —6. | 
mg; Jevunſer 22-06-48; i. Nab. Tybi 2 #t rob. zom. from wow, 
= 'Tybi g at 4h. Tom. from une. 
Choac t 4b. from eunts, 
Cal. Per. ii. 54=Nab. 547 ex. B. C. 201. ſte 14177 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


x1. At Alexandria®. 


m. Julian, January 27 10.10 P.M. 
Pingre, Jan 27 10 P.M. 
i. Nab. Megors 16 at jh. from noon. Cone I 
== Mesors 17 at th. from gunset. xv1. At Alexandria®. Cf. No. vit 
i. Cyc. Mezore 13 at Ih. from cunset. Hadrian. 9. Nab. 872. A. D. 129, | ** 
m. Julian, September 22 7 y. x. Period xxxiv. Difference of nc yL 
Pingrs, September 22 75.20.10 P. M. 


i. Nab. Pachon 17 at 8h. 24m. from noo. 
x11. At Alexandria®. 


= Pachon 18 at 2h. 24m. from una 

Cal. Per. ii. 55. (54-) Nab. 548. B. C. 200. | Cyc- Pachon 11 at 2h. 24m. from cunt. 
m. Julian, April 5 8.24 P. M. 

i. Nab. Mecheir 9 at 13h. 20m. from noon. I HEL £90.20 5:6 

= Mecheir 10 at 7h. 20m. fr. guneet. 

ii. Cyc. Mecheir 6 at 5h. 2om. from eunset. 
m. Julian, March 20 1.20 4. x. 
Pingre, March 20 1.20.10 4. M. 


Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4 


xv11i. At Alexandriat. 


Hadrian. 17. Nab. 880. A. D. 133- © 
Period xxxiv. 


Difference of epochs — ; 
1. Nab. Paiini 20 at 11h. 15m. from noo 


m Tbid. 
q Lib. vi. cap. v. 389: ix. 433. 


n Ibid. 279-281. 
t Lib. iv. cap. v. 254- 


r Lib. vi. cap. v. 390. 


$ at POL , 4 


uy nn 3. Cye. Tybi 3 at 2h. from 8unset. 
C , Paiini 14 at gh. gm. from sunset. iii. Julian, March g $ y. x. 
i. Julian, MayG6 11.15 e.. a—_— 
Fingrs, May 6 11.5.10 Þ. M. 111. By Timocharis, at Alexandria Þ. 
ens. As Alerandan, | "oofnnton of the moon and nnades 
Hadrian. 19. Nab. 882. A. D. 134. ; _— 47- EAN 
S ; ; Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 
I xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. | 
1. Nab. Athyr 29 at 8h. zom. from noon. 
Nab. Chcoeac 2 at 11h. from noon. 
: = Athyr 3o at 2h. qom. from sunset. 
——_— 3. 5. ro cat. ui. Cyec. Athyr 27 at 2h. 4om. from eunset. 
2. Cyc. Athyr 26 at 5h. from 8unset. R 55. Julian, J 2 
Bi Julian, October 20 12.2. u anuary 29 8.40 P. M. 
athprons a Furha Iv. By Timocharis, at Alexandria ©. 
x1x. At AlexandriaZ. Conjunction of the moon and Spica Virginis. 
adrian. 20. Nab. 883. A. D. 136. Cal. Per. i. 4$. Nab. 466. B. C. 283. 
; I xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. | Period xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. 
h Pharmuthi Ig at IGh. from noon. i. Nab. Thoth 7 at I5h. 7m. ZOs. from noon. 
= 'Thoth 8 at gh. 7m. 3os. fr. sunset. 


Pharmuthi 20 at oh. from sunset. | 
Pharmuthi 13 at roh. from sunget. | i. Cyc. Thoth 5 at gh. 7m. 3os. from gunset. 
mi. Julian March 6 4 4a. nx. { i. Julian, November 9g 3.7.30 A.M. 


© Pingrs, March 6 3.50.10 A. M. 


2 
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v. By Hipparchus, at Rhodes 4. 
Second Dichotomy, $ee No. x. x1. 
Cal. Per. iii. 52. (51.) Nab. 620. B. C. 128. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 5. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 16 at 1th. gom. from suneet. 
i. Cyc. Epiphi 11 at 11h. gom. from 8unget. 
I xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. mm. Julian, August 5 $.30 A.M. 
d. Phaophi I6 at rh. 24m. from noon. The 22d luna. 


. LUNAR OBSERVATIONS. 


vi. By Hipparchus, at Rhodes *. 
Philippi 197. Nab. 621. B. C. 127. 
Period xxxii. Difference of epochs — 5. 
I. i. Nab. Pharmuthi 11 at 12h. 2om. 


from 8unset. 
i. Oye. Pharm. 6 at 12h. 2om. from gunset. 


I xxx. Difference of epochs — 3. iii. Julian, May 2 6.20 A. M. 


L Nab. Tybi 5 at 8h. from noon. 
= 'Tybi 6 at 2h. from eunget. 2. i. Nab. Paiini 17 at 4h. from noon. 


Mag . Comp. lib. iv. cap. v. 255. Cf. cap. vi. 263. = Ibid. 255. y Lib. vii. cap. iii. 23. 


* EY, HO EO ab 6 hl; 
ORC AD HY AR AYOH DP Aegean 


ws 2 z Proclus says Antares: ee Opp. iv. Hypotyposes, p. 114. a Lib. vii. cap. il. 
£24. bÞ Lib. vii. cap. iii. 21. Cf. Opp. iv. Hypotypozes, p. 113, 114. © Lib. vii. cap. uu. 24. 
| dC Lib. v. cap. iti. 294, 295. Cf. 296. © Ibid. cap. v. 299, 300: 304. 


414 Egyptian Calendar. 


= Paiini 17 at 22h. from cuneet. 
13. Cyc. Paiini 12 at 22h. from guneet. 


1. Julian, July 7 4 P. M. 


vii. By Agrippa, in Bithyniaf. 
Occultation of Pleiades by the moon. 
Domitian. 12. Nab. 840. A. D. 92. 
Period xxxiii. Difference of epochs — 6. 
i. Nab. Tybi 2 at 7h. from noon. 

= Tybi 3 at th. from gunset. 
in. Cyc. Chozac 27 at 1 h. from eunset. 


i. November 29 7 P.M. 


viii. By Menelaus, at RomeE. 


Occultation of Spica Virginis by the moon. 


Trajan. 1. Nab. 845. A. D. 98. 
- Period xxxiii. Difference of epochs — 6. 
I. i. Nab. Mecheir 15 at 17h. from noon. 


= Mecheir 16 at 11h. from sunset. 


2. Cyc. Mecheir ro at 1rh. from eunset. 
in. January 11 5 A.M. 


2. Occultation of 8 Scorpit or of Antares 
-by the moon. 


i. ;. Nab. Mecheir 18 at 18h. gom. from noon. 
=. Mecheir 19 at 12h. gom. fr. sunset. 
n. Cyc. Mecheir 13 at 12h. gom. fr. suneet. 


m. Julian, January 14 6.30 A. M. 


Ix. By Ptolemy, at AlexandrlaÞ. 
Culmination of the moon. 
Hadrian. 20. Nab. 883. A. D. 135. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 

i. Nab. Athyr 13 at gh. 5om. from noon. 


= Athyr 13 at 23h. gom. from eunset. 


-i. Cyc. Athyr 6, 23h. 5om. from 8unset. 
wm. Julian, October 1 5.50 Pp. M. Sunset at 
Alexandria. 


f Mag. Comp. lib. vii. cap. iii. 22. Cf. Opp. iv. Hypotyposes, p. 104. & Ibid. 25. 27. Of 
Opp. iv. Hypotyposes, p. 114. Lib. v. cap. xiii. 332. i Ibid. cap. iii. 293, 294- 
1 Lib. ix. cap. x. 187 : cf. 183. 190: xi. 191. m Ibid. cap. vil. 16 


k Lib. vii. cap. 1. 11, 12. 


x. By Ptolemy, at Alexandriai. 


Second Dichotomy, cf. No. y. - 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 1 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — q. | [5 Nab. 
i. Nab. Phamen. 25 at 12h. 45m. fr. cus, # © 
ii. Cyc. Phamen. 18 at 12h. 45m. fr. zune. # _ I. ( 
i. Julian, February 9 6.45 a. x. | W. 
The 23d luna: ee the 8olar eclipee in 2 
Pingrs, A. D. 139. Jan. 18 8.20.10a.u. | 
at Alexandria. ED - 


-| x1. By Ptolemy, at Alexandria *. Cf. No.y. | -4N 


Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. bw 

Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —1, | 

i. Nab. Pharmuthi 9 at 5h. 3om. from noon. | © 

= Pharmuthi 9 at 23h. 3om. fr. ennz& 

n. Cyc. Pharmuthi 2 at 23h. 3om. fr. gun. 

1. Julian, February 23 5.30 y. M. Sun 
at Alexandria. | 2 

On the 8th luna ineunte. | i Nab 


IV. PLANETARY OBSERVATIONS. | i. 


—— 


I. Mezrcury. 


1. By Dionysius1. Cf. No. xiv. 
Nab. 484. B. C. 26g. .Na 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs —q | Period 
i. Nab. Thoth 18 at 18h. from noon. i, Nab. 
= Thoth 19 at 12h. from sunset. - 
ui: Cyc. Thoth 15 at 12h. from sunset. k. Cye. 
iti. Julian, Nov. 15 6 A. M. | I. Ju 


11. By Dionysius®. 

Nab. 486. B. C. 262. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs —4 
i. Nab. Chceac 17 about 17h. from noon. | + Nab 


= Chceac 18 about 11h. from gunz. | © 
ji. Cyc. Cheac 14 about 11h. from sunee. | | ®Cyc 
1 m9 


m. Julian, February 12 about 5 A.M. 


11. By Dionysius*. 
Nab. 486. B. C. 2632. 
A xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
| k Nab. Phamenoth 3o about 6h. fr. noon. 


þ.- Do Pharmuthi 1 at sunget. 
hay: £3 3. Cyc. Phamenoth 27 at sunset. 
( i. Julian, May 25 about 6 y. x. 
: rv. By Dionysius®. 
. | Nab. 486. B. C. 2632. 
| Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
dv. | 4. Nab. Paiini 3o at 6h. from noon. 


= Epiphi 1 at eunset. 
i. Cyc. Paiini 27 at gunset. 


2 Julian, August 23 about 6 y. x. 
oct, 
wy v. By DionysusP. 
"Y Nab. 491. B. C. 257+ 
iod xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
-Nab. Pharmuthi 5 at 6h. from noon. 


= Pharmuthi 6 at 8unset. 


S. | =. Cyc. Pharmuthi 2 at suneet. 
* iii. Julian, May 28 about 6 y. ne. 
vi. By the Chaldeans 2. 
.Nab. 564. (corr. 504.) B. C. 245. 
. | Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 


-L Nab. Thoth 27 about 1b. from noon. 
| = 'Thoth 28 about 11h. from sunset. 
i Cye. Thoth 24 about 11h. from suneet. 


wn. Julian, November 19 about 5 a. x 


vii. By the Chaldeans7. 
Nab. 512. B. C. 237. 
| Pariod xi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
4 Nab. Thoth 9 about 17h. from noon. 


; | KCye. Thoth 6 about 11h. from 8unset. 
1 HW. Julian, October 3o about 5 a. x. 


Mag. Comp. lib. ix cap. vii. 169. 
170. s$ Tbid. cap. ix. 176. 
» Cap. vill. 172. y Ibid. 173. 


MN OP 


Dates of the Magna Compositio. 


=.'Thoth 1o about 11h. from sunset. 


0 Ibid. 170. P Ibid. 169. 
t Tbid. cap. vii. 166: viii. 175. 


viii. By Theos. 
Hadrian. 14. Nab. 877. A. D. 130. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Mesore 18 about 6h. from noon. 


= Mesore 19 about sunset. 
n. Cyc. Mesore 12 about sunset. 


m. Julian, July 4 about 6 y. x. 


Ix. By Ptolemyt. 
Hadrian. 16. Nab. 879. A. D. 132. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


1. Nab. Phamenoth 16 at 6h. from noon. 
= Phamenoth 17 at sunset. 
1. Cyc. Phamenoth 10 at sunset. 


i. Julian, February 2 about 6 y. . 


x. By Ptolemy®. 

Hadrian. 18. Nab. 881. A. D. 134. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 18 about 16h. from noon. 

= Epiphi 19 about roh. from sunget. 
11. Cyc. Epiphi 12 about 1oh. from sunset. 


m. Julian, June 4 about 4 4. Mx. 


x1. By Ptolemy =. 

Hadrian. 19. Nab. 882. A. D. 134. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Athyr 14 about 16h. from noon. 

= Athyr 15 about 1oh. from sunset.! 
1. Cyc. Athyr 8 about roh. from 8unset. 


wm. Julian, October 3 about 4 A.M. 


x11. By Ptolemy?. 
Hadrian. 19. Nab. 882. A. D. 135. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Pachon 19 at 6h. from noon. 
= Pachon 20 at 8unset. 
11. Cyc. Pachon 13 at sunset. 


iti. Julian, April 5 about 6 y. x. 


q Ibid. 171. 
u Tbid. 167 : viii. 175. 
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*x111. By Ptolemy*. CF. No. 1x. 
Antonin. 1. Nab. 885. A. D. 1g8. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 2o at 6h. from noon. 
== Epiphi 21 at gunset. 
wi. Cyc. Epiphi 14 at cunset. 
vi. Julian, June 4 about 6 y. xe. 


xIv. By Ptolemy®. 

Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 2 at 7h. 3om. from noon. 

= Epiphi 3 at rh. om. from sunset. 
ui. Cyc. Paiini 26 at th. gom. from sunset. 
m. Julian, May 17 . 7.30 P. M. 

xv. By Ptolemy »Þ. Cf. No. vii. 

Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 

. Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Mesors 23 about 16h. from noon. 


= Megsore 24 about roh. from guneet. 
it. Cyc. Mesore 17 about roh. from ennset. 


wm. Julian, July 8 about 4 a. x 


xvi. By Ptolemy ©. 
Antonin. 4. Nab. 888. A. D. 141. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
i. Nab. Phamenoth 18 about 17h. fr. noon. 


= Phamenoth 19 about 11h. fr. euneet. 
n. Cyc. Phamenoth 12 about 11h. fr. cunset. 


m. Julian, February 2 about 5 a. x. 
IT. Venus. 

By Timocharis. at Alexandria. 
Philadelphi 13. Nab. 476. B. C. 272. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
I. 1. Nab. Mesors 17 about 18h. from noon. 


= Mesors 18 about 12h. fr. 8unset. 
1. Cyc. Mezore 14 about 12h. fr. suns. 


{ 0 October 12 about 6 a... At 
the 12th hour of night according to Timo. 
charis. 


2. i. Nab. Mesori 21. = 209 
= Mesori 22. Ez 
u. Cyc. Mesore 18. 2 I 
iii. Julian, October 16. b- 
11. By Theo®. 
Hadrian. 12. Nab. 875. A. D. 127. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs _ 
1. Nab. Athyr 21 about 18h. from noon. 
= Athyr 22 about 12h. from gunee, 
0. Cyc. Athyr 15 about 12h. from euneet. 
um. Julian, October 12 about 6 4. . 


11. By Theof. 
Hadrian. 13. Nab. 876. A. D. 129. 
"Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —q. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 2 about 17h. from noon. 


= Epiphi 3 about 11h. from euneet, 
i. Cyc. Paiini 26 about 11h. from eunzet. 


mW. Julian, May 20 about 5 4. x. 


RAS ACRE SINATaEY 


Iv. By TheoE. 

Hadrian. 16. Nab. 879. A. D. 1332. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —}. 
1. Nab. Pharmuthi 21 at 6h. from noon. 

= Pharmuthi 22 at 8unset. 
ii. Cyc. Pharmuthi 15 at 8unset. 

m. Julian, March 8 about 6 y. u. 


v. By Ptolemy. 
Hadrian. 18. Nab. 881. A. D. 134 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —}. Antor 
i. Nab. Pharmuthi 2 about 18h. fr. noon. _ | Period x 


= Pharmuthi 3 about 12. fr. eune&. . | {Nah ” 

i. Cyc. Phamenoth 26 about cab. fr; oma] en, 
it. Julian, February 18 about 6 4. "& Cye. 
 W. 0) 


 Z Mag. Comp. lib. ix. cap. vii. 167 : viii. 175: cf. lib. x. cap. Iv. 205. 


b Tbid. cap. ix. 177. 


Cc Tbid. cap. vii. 167 : 
© Ibid. cap. i. 195. 


f Ibid. cap. ii. 196. 


T Ibid. cap. i. 194. 


4 Lib. x. cap. iv. 205: V- 0. 
b Ibid. cap. ll. 199- 


viti. 175. 


vi. By Ptolemy. 
Hadrian. 21. Nab. 884. A. D. 136. 


i. Nab. Tybi 2 at 6h. from noon. 
nn. Cyc. Chceac 26 at gunset. 
| b- i. Julian, November 18 about 6 p. x. 


vir. By Ptolemy +. 
Hadrian. 21. Nab. 884. A. D. 136. 


Nab. Mecheir 9 at 6h. from noon. 

= Mecheir 10 at sunget. | 
HB. Cyc. Mecheir 3 at eunget.' 

©. Julian, December 25 about 6 . x. 


= vir. By Ptolemy). 
© Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 138. 

Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
Nab. Tybi 29 at 16h. 45m. from noon. 

= Tybi go at roh. 45m. from sunset. 
, Cye. Tybi 23 at roh. 45m. from suneet. 
- th. Julian, December 16 4.45 4. 1. 


{ Ix. By Ptolemy®. 
| Antonin. 3. Nab. 887. A. D. 140. 
| Pied xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
4 Nab. Pharmuthi 4 at 6h. from noon. 
== Pharmuthi 5 at 8unset. 
| Cyc. Phamenoth 28 at gunset. 


| 'W. Julian, February 18 about 6 y. x. 


x. By Ftolemy®. 
Antonin. 14. Nab. 898. A. D. 150. 


i Nab. Thoth-11 about 16h. from noon. 
= Thoth 12 about 10h. from sunset. 


Cye. Thoth 5; about 10h. from suneet. 
W. Julian, July 28 about 4 a. x. 
Comp. lib. x. cap. ii. 197. 


"F1 199. 2 Ib. cap. 1. 194. 
T Thid. Cf vii. 232. 
vor. I. 


k Ibid. cap. i. 195. 
© Tb. cap. ix. 236. Cf. vii. 214: ix. 240. 
$ Tbid. cap. viii. 233: 
Ee 


III. Mans. 


1. By Dionysiug®. 

Phil. 52. Nab. 476. B. C. 272. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
1. Nab. Athyr 20 at 18h. from noon. 

= Athyr 21 at 12h. from 8unset. 
3. Cyc. Athyr 17 at 12h. from suneet. 
i. Julian, January 18 6 4. x. 


11. By Ptolemy®. 

Hadrian. 15. Nab. 848. A.D. 130. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
1. Nab. Tybi 26 at 13h. from noon. 

= 'Tybi 27 at 7h. from sunset. 
11. Cyc. Tybi 20 at qh. from 8unset. 
wn. Julian, December 15 1 A.M. 


III. By Ptol Ptolemy 9. 

Hadrian. 19. Nab. 882. A. D. 135. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
1. Nab. Pharmuthi 6 at gh. from noon. 

= Pharmuthi 5 at 3h. from gunget. 
i. Cye. Phamenoth 3o at 3h. from 8unset. 
mm. Julian, February 21 9 y. x. 


Iv. By Ptolemy”. 

Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 12 at 1oh. from noon. 

= Epiphi 13 at 4b. from unset. 
nu. Cyc. Epiphi 6 at 4h. from sunset. 
i. Julian, May 27 10 P. M. 


v. By Ptolemys®. 

Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 
1. Nab. Epiphi 15 at gh. from noon. 

= Epiphi 16 at 3h. from sunset. 
11. Cyc. Epiphi 9 at 3h. from 8unset. 
it. Julian, May 30 9 Þ. M. 


1 Thid. cap. iv. 201. m Tbid. 
P Ib. cap. vii. 214- 


ix. 241. 


IV. JuerTeR. 


1. By Dionysiust. 

Phil. 83. Nab. 507. B. C. 241. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
1 Nab. Epiphi 17 at 18h. from noon. 

= Epiphi 18 at 12h. from 8uneet. 
n. Cyc. Epiphi 14 at 12h. from suneet. 


wm. Julian, September 4 6 A. x. 


11. By Ptolemy ®. 
Hadrian. 17. Nab. 880. A. D. 133. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Epiphi 1 at 11h. from noon. 
= Epiphi 2 at 5h. from suneet. 

uu. Cyc. Paiini 25 at 5h. from sunset. 
m. Julian, May 17 11 P. M. 


1. By Ptolemy®. 
Hadrian.-21. Nab. 884. A. D. 136. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


i. Nab. Phaophi 13 at toh. from noon. 
= Phaophi 14 at 4h. from sunset. 


ii. Cyc. Phaophi 7 at qh. from eunset. 
m. Julian, August 31 10 P. M. 
rv. By Ptolemy?. 


Antonin. 1. Nab. 885. A. D. 137. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


1. Nab. Athyr 20 at 17h. from noon. 
= Athyr 21 at 11h. from 8uneet. 
n. Cyc. Athbyr. 14 at 1th. from suneet. 


in. Julian, October8 5 a. w. 


v. By Ptolemy =. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 139. 


Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — 7. 


1. Nab. Mesore 26 at 17h. from noon. 


= Mesors 27 at 1Th. from 8uneet. 


1. Cyc. Mesore 20 at 1th. from sunset. 
m. Julian, July Ii1 5 A.M. 


t Mag. Comp. lib. xi: cap. iii. 263. 266: iv. 267. Cf. i. 243, 244- u Tbid. cap. i. 242, 
x Tbid. y Ibid. CF. cap. i. 259: iii. 263: 266. 
288. 291: cap. viii. 292. b Tbid. cap. v. 268. 
vi. 284, 285. e Ibid. cap. vi. 284, 285. 


V. SATURN. 


1, By the Chaldeans®. 
Nab. 519. B. C. 229. 
Period xxxi. Difference of epochs — 4. 
i. Nab. Tybi 14 at 6h. from noon, 
= 'Tybi 15 at sunset. 
11, Cyc. Tybi 11 at sunset. 
ww. Julian, March 1 6 yp. x. 


11. By Ptolemy. 
Hadrian. 11. Nab. 874. A. D. 127. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —q. 
1. Nab. Pachon 5 at 6h. from noon. 


= Pachon 8 at sunset. 
3. Cyc. Pachon 1 at sunset. 


wm. Julian, March 26 6 p. x. 


111. By Ptolemy ©. 

Hadrian. 17. Nab. 880. A. D. 133. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —1, 
i. Nab. Epiphi 18 at 4h. from noon. 

= Epiphi 18 at 22h. from une. 
i. Cyc. Epiphi 11 at 22h. from eunzet. 


w. Julian, June 3 4 Þ. M. 


Iv. By Ptolemy. 
Hadrian. 20. Nab. 883. A. D. 136. 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs —}. 


1. Nab. Mesors-24 at noon. 
== Mesors 24 at 18 h. from guneet. 
i, Cyc. Mesore 17 at 18h. from gunzset. 


im. Julian, July 8 12 y. x. or noon. 


v. By Ptolemy. 
Antonin. 2. Nab. 886. A. D. 138. - 
Period xxxiv. Difference of epochs — F. ; 
i. Nab. Mecheir 6 at 8b. from noon. | _ 
= Mecheir 7 at 2h. from sunee. 7 
n. Cyc. Tybi 3o at 2h. from sunget. 
m. Julian, December 22 8 P. M. 


Z Tbid. ut. 259- Lib. xi. cap. vi *k 
c Tbid. « Ibid. Cf. cap. v. 283: vi. 9 
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CHAPTER IIL 
Review of dates in terms of the equable Egyptian calendar. 


SECTION I.—TIourh or Tavyvpis of Ptolemy Phaladelphus, 
B. C. 280. 


ATHENEUs has given a description of a remarkable Topny 
or Tavyvpes, Proces8ion or gspectacle, celebrated by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in honour of Ptolemy Lagi or Soter his father, 
and of Berenice his mother ; both at that time dead®. It 
was taken from Callixenus of Rhodes, author of a work ep! 
"Akefavdpelas, and on the wonders, (9auuara, miracula,) or 
curiosities which were to be een in that city. This 8ame 
author is also quoted by Athenzus in the description of a 
vessel with forty banks of oars, built by Ptolemy Philopator, 
grandson of Philadelphus, the fourth of the Ptolemies who 
reigned in Egypt>: also in the account of another extraor- 
dinary vessel ; from the close of which it appears he was 
later than the time of Gabinius and of his contemporary 
Ptolemy Auletes, 8urnamed Dionysos Neos, the father of 
Cleopatra. That is, he did not flourish before B. C. 55 or 54. 

The first observation which may be made on the circum- 
stances of this 8pectacle is that it appears to have taken 
place «ara peoov xetuara. 'H yap Alyvatos, observed Callh- 
Xenus©, xa $:& Thv Tod Teptexovros aepos evcpaciav ral det TOUS 
xyTevouras, T& onavilos ka, rad Gpav EveoTyxviav Ev ETEpors qub- 
peva Tomois Gp0ova yevva ral dranapris Kat ore podov OUTE 
AeuxGiov or GNXo padiws WOos exhimeiv ovdty oudenor Elwbevd. 
$20 FH cal kara peoov Xewava Tihs vnioboxns TOTE YyevnOelons 
Tapddofos 1 pavraoia (Tore) Tois fevors xareoThy. 

The next thing to be remarked is that it took place at 
the beginning of the year. So at least may it probably be 

a V. 25-35. Fpeias broonualve. And there are other 
b v. 37-39. Cf. also Plutarch, De- allusions in Athenzus to the same cele- 


metrius, xliii. Compare too Anthologia brity: ix. 38: x. 7: xi. 43- 06: (cl. xi. 


Greca, Archimedes, i. 1-18: Athenzus, 49.): xv. 20. 
V. 40, 44: though that relates to a C v. 25. 


ship built by Hiero king of Syracuse. d Cf. Eustathius, ad Odyss. H. 120. 
Callixenus and his work are recog- i. 267. (=1573:-) 10. who quotes these 
nized by Harpocration, *Eyyu8hicy . . . words. 


&s KaAAliterds Te && & wepl *AActay- 


ECe2Z 


DISS. X11. 


inferred from the following part of the representation*: M& _ 


oos $ Tourov eBdaifev avip pell{or Terpammyvs, Ev Tpayixy biabere 
«at TpogwTe, pepwr xpuooby 'Aparbelas xepas, Os Tpoomyopebero 
. *Eviavr6s $ yur) Tepxak\eordry xara 70 pueyebos elnero, To\\g 
xpvoe cat dranperet xexoopmuery ÞEpouoa Th pev jug T@v xepay 
oTEþavov Tepoaias, Th & Erepa piSdov olvixosfe Exanteiro It abry 
ITevrernpis. ravry $' ennxoNoubour *Qpar TETTapes, Lieokevacperu, 
xat ExhoTn þepovoa Tovs (lovs xapTovs. 

It may also, in our opinion, be collected from this part of 
the description in general that the above allumon to the year 
was intended of the natural or 8olar year; and that the ex- 
hibition of which this representation made part was purposely 
taking place at the beginning of the year. Consequently of 
the 8olar year, in the s8ense of the Egyptian. In confirmation 
whereof it may also be remarked that, in the whole of the 
economy of the 8pectacle from first to last, there appears to 
have been an intentional reference to the details of the 
Egyptian calendar, in which all the months consisted of 30 
days. The number of persons described as engaged m dif- 
ferent parts of the procession, and as doing 8omething or 
other in their proper place and order in it, were for the most 
part multiples of the number of days in a corresponding 
number of months in the Egyptian calendar : 60, 120, 300, 
600, and the hike. Laying these intimations therefore to- 
gether we may come to the conclusion that, when this cele- 
brity was going on, the beginning of the Egyptian year was 
falling xara peoov xequ@va. 

The next question consequently will be, what is to be 
understood by the middle of winter? We hall have frequent 
occasion to 1llustrate the idiom of antiquity in such allusions 
as this : from which it will clearly appear that the middle of 
winter in 8uch a phrase never means what we might s8uppose 
it to mean, 80me time between the winter s8olstice and the 
vernal equinox ; but on the contrary always 8ome time be- 
tween the autumnal equinox and the winter solstice : the 


e vv. 27. 

f The branch of the palm was the 
hieroglyphical 8ymbol of a i 
period of time : a panegyry of any kind 
of stated occurrence. It is often to be 
Seen on the monuments. Thoth, the 
personification of number and the 


scribe of the gods, keeps the account 
of the years of such celebrities on the 
notched or $errated leaves of the palm. 
The Persxa or peach tree too is a 
monumental tree : and is similarly as- 
Sociated with panegyric times and cy- 
cles. 
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most appropriate designation of which, as a general rule, 
would be the beginning of November. . 

The circumstances of the exhibition itself, particularly the 
flowers displayed m such profusion, were scarcely compatible 
with a later 8eason in the natural year than this. It is well 
known indeed that both flowers and fruits, which in other 
countries were confined to stated seasons in the natural year, 
might be produced in Egypt almost at all times in the na- 
tural year: yet still limits must be assignable to the capa- 
bilities of Egypt itself in this respect. It may be questioned 
whether the assertion, which occurs in the preceding account, 
that roses and other flowers (the natural production of their 
proper 8easons only elsewhere) were perenmal in Egypt, and 
might be found there at all times in abundance, was strictly 
true, unless it was intended of such flowers as might be pro- 
duced at any time in the year by artificial means; and not 
of the spontaneous productions of the country. Callixenus 
8eems to have meant such, from his allusion to the «yzes- 
ovres, —that is, to the keepers of gardens in Egypt. 

Lucan, describing Cleopatra's first entertainment of Ju- 
lus Cz8ar in Egypt, crowns both him and her, among other 
flowers, with the never-failing rose : 

Et nunquam-fugiente rosa E. 

on which the Scholiast : Apud Alexandriam semper est rosa. 
But Theophrastus had been given to understand differently ; 
though it must be admitted that he does not speak from his 
own observation, but from what he had heard Þ : *Ey Alyonrg 
Yap cc... Tporepeiv FE þaor Tov Evradla ral 56da «az ta rai Ta 
Wa ivy ral dyurjvy* rat Lrapevew nhelw TOVv Tap Tui 1 ook 
e\drT@ xpevov Tovrov: the meaning of which is, that the rose 
began to bloom two months earlier in Egypt than in Attica, 
and continued to bloom two months longer ; which would 
be nothing incredible: 80 that if roses might be found in 
Greece as late as July or August, they might still be found 
in Egypt as late as September or October *. 


* In our own country, as we all know, the rose is one of the flowers 
of 8ummer : but in the allusions to it, which occur in the poets or in the 


& Pharsalia, x. 165. h Hist. Pl. vi. cap. vill. $ 5. 


There is an epigram in Martial, De Rosis, ad Cesarem 
(1. e. ad Domitianum) missis; ns it appears from Egypt, and 


other writers of antiquity, it is almost invariably represented as a produc- 
tion of the spring, and of the early spring too. 

In Hesychiusi capwoy is found standing absolutely for the © rose ;*” as if 
the gpring flower «ar efoxiy was the rose. Pliny observes of New Car- 
thage in Spain * : Carthagine Hispaniz hieme tota (rosa) precox : Poly- 
bins of Lusitania! (or Portugal): 'P63a pey yap arr: xat Nevxdia ov mheioy 
S$.adeirer pryay rpiay. Cheremon, a poet of the ancient drama who is 
8aid to have drawn more of his images and allusions from flowers than 
from any other department of nature, styled the flowers in general the 
children, but the rose in particular the nursling, of spring : Xapnypor 
oÞv, aol, . . .. cowas pev ra dvOy Capos TExva exdneoer, (Biws 3e ra pda 
oE&vpeyyn rat Capos rWOnvhpara®: the source of which obgervation was 
Athenzus =, who quotes the very words of Chezremon, alluded to by Eu- 
stathius. epi 8 poder ev. 'Odvooei Þyow ores 

e[xov, re0vnp' fapos extrpereorarov. 
xat ey QveoTy* 
p68 oEvpeyyy xpiveowy apyervois dpov. 

In the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, Lucius the hero of the tory re- 
covers his shape by eating of the buds of the rose, just opening into 
bloom, on the morning of a day which the context determines to the ver- 
nal equinox, and to March 22: and that too at Cenchrez near Corinth in 
Greece. 

In the epigram, entitled Myyzes Atyvarioey ®, the rose month even in 
Egypt, (where it was probably earlier,) is ct forth as Pharmuthi; in the 
Alexandrine calendar, March 245-April 26. 

Elapwer Sappou8t pddwr rpordyyeNds coTw. 
In that which is entitle{, Mives PpatorP, it is May. For this 8ays of May, 
Meoodros þd8ov elpl xal apyervoio xpivoco, 
xal EavÞns xepdoov BpiBopas: daxpepbow. 

Procopius mentions an occasion 4, in the 25th of Justinian, A. D. 5517, 
when the roses bloomed a second time in the autumn ; though their na- 
tural season at Constantinople, he tells us, was the spring. According to 
Chrysostom 5, Easter was the season of roses at Antioch too. The 8ame 
must have been the cage in Judza also : roses and the epring of the year 


i p. 1059. © Anthologia Greca, iii. 211. 

k H. N. xxi. 10. p. 25. P Ibid. 219. | 

1 Apud Athenzum, viii. 1. Polyb. 4 De Bello Gothico, iv. 15. 540. 3- 
2XxXiv. r Cf. ibid. 15. 538. 7. 

m Fustathius, ad Odyss. «. 377. i. ® v. 454- C. Sermo xxxiv, De Re- 
381 = 1658. 50. surrectione. 


n xiii. 88. 
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as it also appears in the winter*: and this must imply that 
there was something extraordinary in such a present, at 8uch 
a time of the year, even from Egypt. We may infer too 


being as8ociated by the author of Ecclesiasticus®: © And as the flower 
of roses in the epring of the year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and as 
the branches of the frankincense tree in the time of summer.” 

We have collected various allusions of this kind which fell in our way; 
and as they 8uggest only the most innocent and pleasing ideas, we are 
persuaded that our readers will not take it amiss if we lay them before 
them. 


*Pd8ov > þeprorov dvbos, 
p6dov Tapos pena ?. 
KaAy rexvy T6pevoov 
fapos xumreNNov yu* 

ra Tpgra Teprva ni 
p6da $epouoay Gp ®. 
"IF Tos fapos averros 
Xdperes p6d8a BSpvovor ?. 
ZrehavyÞdpou per hpos, 
perrouas pd3ov Oepevd ®. 

Etpara pey xpoias r6re of Xdpires re rat *Qpas 
Toiyoay, xal eBayyay ey avbeow ciapwoio, 
ola popore” bpas, & re xpoxe &v 0 vaxivOy 
& re Up OaNecOovre pdBov I ive dvbei xakes 
yer verTapeg ©. 

Preterea quur vere roam frumenta calore 
Viteis auctumno fundi sudante videmus, 
Si non certa 8uo quia tempore semina rerum 
Cum confluxerunt, patefit quodcumque creatur Þ ? 


Primus vere rosam atque auctumno carpere poma ©. 


N EET EL TA Rt 


Vernantisque rosz rubicundo sanguine florem 4. 


Jam ver purpureum, jam versicoloribus anni 
Fcetibus alma parens cingi sua tempora gaudet. 
Jam Phrygie loti gemmantia lumina promunt, E 

Et conniventes oculos violaria 8olvunt. 
| Oxcitat et leo, et ingenuo confusa rubore 


t vi. 80. z Tbid. liii. Eis þd80y. 
u Ecclesiasticus, L 8. Cf. xxiv. 14. a Athenzus, xv. 30. Kinpa En. 
V Anacreon, v. Els þd80v, ver. 6. Fi- b Lucretius, i. 175. 

scheri, Lipsiz, 1793. c Virgil, Georg. iv. I 34- 


x Tbid. xviii. Eis rorhpuoy Gpyvpory. d Manilius, v. 259. 
Y Ibid. xxxvii. Els Td tap, 1. 
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from -the point of the epigram at last, that roses, the pro- 
duction of nature in Egypt, must have been intended in this 


'O & Iayxpdrnys & rg rompars (pregented to Adrian in Egypt together 
with a specimen of the Xords poSifor, or lotus grafted on the stock of the 


Eoyption Calender. 


Virgineas adoperta genas roea preebet honores 
Cos Ao om ah 


Nunc yer egelidum mane eet wolliazimus anus! 
Co 


Mercibus et vernis dives Vortumnus abundet. 
Verne capiti fluxere ro E. 


# Ocius Archigenem quzere, atque eme quod Mithridates 
Compoeuit, si vis aliam decerpere ficum 


Atque alias tractare roeas Þ. 


Ver erat et blando mordentia frigora eensu 
acide moore ar bare 


vide Prontems gnefices zemala cite 
Exoriente novo roecida Lucifero. 
22 goes os. 


BN. HAI. FH SEISEX... He INTRYG 
Hane rediens 8cro vespere vidit anum i. 
Vidi ego odorati victura rogaria Pesti 
- Sub matutino cocta jacere notos. 
T6ooos & 'Euredox\ns haveporepos, Gooov ev Anois 
d&vbeouw clapwois xakdy ENapye pddov!. 


*Q x@pa: rd 8 Epevbos aveSpape Tpwioy olov 
j p63ov h oi83as xoxxos Exe xpoiar®. 


Ovamy Eprunkoy Aevieoy xpivor 10 vaxwboy 
TopÞupeny, Xevror $6 xehiboviow wernha, 
xai p68ov clapwvoiow avorybperoy (epupooy* 
oro yap ver dvDos eravupor 'Avrwbow®, 


e Columells, x. De Hortorum Cultu, k Propertius iv. v. 59. 
f Tbid. 282-308. 1  Anihalegis, i. 230. Rhianus, iii. 


286. 


h Juvenal, xiv. 252. Figs in the Iladis, 27. 


autumn, roses in the spring. 
i Anzoains, Eidyll. xiv. 361. Ros. 


on Atheneus, xv. 21. 
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© Seneca Trag. Thyestes, 947. m Callimachus, v. In lavacrum Pal- 
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| instance, in oppoaition to roses as raised by art and culture 
at Rome. 


Ut nova dona tibi Czar Nilotica tellus 
Mizerat bybernas ambitiosa roeas : 
Navita deriait Pharios Memphiticus hortos, 


Urbis ut intravit limina prima tu. 
Tantus veris honog— 
+ + + +* 


At tu Romang jussus jam cedere brume 
_ Mitte tuas messes accipe Nile rosas 9. 

Yet the question will recur here too, what is to be under- 
stood by winter? The Roman Bruma according to the 
calendar bore date November 24; the beginning of winter, 
properly 80 called, was dated from the cosmical setting of 
the seven stars; in the calendar of Czsar, November 11. 


Kal pd80y @&yye\Aovoa xal ayVeudeooay Eepony 
E£oo0ua ciapwoio AN (epvpoo xehibuor?. 


Elapos dyre\\ovros Eaios els oe Bohow' 
&bea ocio reOnhe” more xpiva ral pda Nefwl; 


With regard to roses at any other seagon of the year, especially in 
winter; such exhibitions were not unexampled ; but they were rare, avd 
were not to be made without great trouble and expense. Antony and 
Cleopatra firs met in Cilicia, after the battle of Philippi, about the 
middle of the autumnal quarter, B. C. 42; i.e. as the ancients ugually 
styled it, the beginning of winter. Athenzus reports from Socrates of 
Rhodes*, who wrote an history of the civil war, that Cleopatra gave him 
there a series of entertainments; in which roges were scattered on the 
floors a cubit in depth, even when most scarce. Not however without 
going to prodigious expense : Ty $ rerdpry T@ey npeper ralavriaiovs Eis 
p638a probovs Zedwre* xa xareoTpoly ent myxvaia Baby ra ebay rao avipa- 
ye, CuTeTeTagperay Survoy Tois eNefw. Something of the game kind is 
recorded of Antiochus surnamed the Great, B. C. 191; when, instead of 
progecuting the war with the Romans, in which he had embarked, as the 
occagion required, he lost his time; epending the winter at Chalcis in 
" Eubcea in celebrating his marriage with a young woman of Greece® : Hic 
ille positis aureis sericisque tentoriis sub ipso freti murmure, quum inter 
fluenta tibiis fidibusque concineret, collatis undique quamvis per hyemem 
rosis . . . virginum puerorumque delectus habebat. 

We hall conclude these quotations with the following classical epigram ; 


© Cf. Xenia, lib. xiii. 127 : Claudian, Meleager, cx: 73. Simonides, lxx. 3. 
De Raptu Progerpinee, ui. 220-225. r iv. 29. 
P Nonnus, Dionysiaca, ii. 132. s Florus, ii. 8. $ 9g: c>. Livy, xxxvi. 
q xlii. 293. Cf. Anthologia, 1. 32. 11. 


.. 
be 


Nor is it likely that a sbip would be arriving from Ale- 
xandria later than October ; the ea being considered by the 
ancients umiversally to be shat at the antumnal equinox, or 
within a month at the utmost after it. 

That a later time than the end of October, or the begin- 
ning of November, could not have been intended by the 
middle of winter in the present instance, may also be infer- 
red from another part of the description*; in which mention 
occurs of a four-wheeled wagon of gigantic size (20 cubits, 
30 feet at least, in length, and 16 cubits, 24 feet at least, in 
breadth,) drawn by 300 men; on which was a wine-preas, 
20 cubits long, 15 cubits broad, full of bunches of grapes: 
and these, persons dressed up as satyrs, and having one in 
the likeness of Silenus to preaide over and direct their 
movements, were employed in treading, as they went along 
the way : *ETdrovv 8* Efxovra Edrvpor: Tpds adiov Jdovres 
ptos Enmarmov, EheoThrer BE airTois Dethmvds* wal B0 Bans Ths 
6300 T0 yAeorxos Cppet. 

Egypt was not remarkable for the production of the grape, 
or for its wines?, except in particular localities; of which the 
vicinity of the Lake Mareotis was one, near Alexandria 
itself. This part of the spectacle then, im which grapes were 
exhibited in 8uch abundance, ready for the pressing, would 
geem to be a decisive intimation that the natural season of 
vintage was not yet over. We are told indeed that the grape 
ripens in Egypt as early as June 25—July1z; but so it did 
in Greece, according to Hesiod, as early as July 9 or 10 m 
his time, the heliacal rising of Orion : and yet vintage time, 


the compliment conveyed in which to some beautiful young lady on her 
birthday will now be better understood : 
Elapos n»v0ouper rorpiy p6da” wiv & evt peoop 
X<{pars Toppupeas eoxaoapey rdnvras 
oo: erueidnoarra yeveOty Gopera rhde 
yo. yuudier aooordry Nexeav. 
Adiov f plpyery nperoy nenor ©. 


u See our Prolegomens ad Harmo- y Cf. Atheneus, i. 60—62: Pliny, 
niam Evangelicam, cap. iii. p. 168, 169g: H. N. xiv. 9: Diod. 8ic. i. 36. 
Dissertations, i. 346: 646: 652: iv. 195- Z Sir G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs, 18t eeries, ii. v. 151. 

* Anthologia, ii. 129 : Crinagoras, iz. 


198. 
x v. 28: cf. 24. 33. 34 ad fin. 
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properly 80 called, according to him too, was not earlier 
than the heliacal rizing of Arcturus; about Sept. 19 or 20. 
Theodore Gaza, in his work De Mensibus, reckons even 
November (the third month from September) the vintage 
month in Greece ; and determines the site of Pyanepsion, 
in the ancient Attic calendar, relatively to the natural year, 
by that coincidence itself. As a general rule, and 0 far 
as Egypt could be aid to have a vintage season at all, 
© could not be much different there from what it was in 
Judea: and in Judza it was commonly over by the feast of 
tabernacles : the limits of which, for the reign of Ptolemy 
Phaladelphus, B. C. — were September 15 and Oc- 
tober 14*. 

As another elttain of the time of this exhibition, it may 
be remarked that it began in the morning and Iasted till 
evening : and we may further collect that, though its close 


* The beginning of the &r6pa in Greece or Italy is commonly desig- 
nated as the time when the grape began to change color; that is, began 
to ripen : about a month or something less after the solstice. Pliny ® : 
Precipue eolstitio quum thymom et uva florere incipiunt. —Deflorescunt 
omnia geptenis diebus, . . . . nulla pluribus bis septenis : omnia et intra vin 
Idus Julii, etesiarum precursuÞ.—Ad. . . Canis ortum nigrescente acino 
. . et quum defloruerit et variante 8 uva®. — In hoc temporis intervallo 
(between the solstice and the occasus Fidiculze) res szumma vitium agitur, 
decretorio uvis sidere illo quod Caniculam adpellavimusd. 

"Ev & Mipvars* 

Tov 6ropay Kutpedos eioopgy wap, 
Axpaiot meprdfouoay oivivOns xpomss® (ita leg.) 

Philo Judeus! : 'H xvvds wr) mdyros duavupos, cppepoperay TNewdvar 
dvopoioy & 3& avrhs onpaiverar 16 re yap xepoatioy Lharrixov Caov Kvav, 
xal 0p 6 daNdrrios, ral 6 ovparios aorhp, bv enwpwoy of Tomral xakovow, 


« && r1s onwpas dpre nBoogs emTeNNer, To) Teheopophral Te xapry aurhy ral 


TeravO0vac —Phornutuss : IIpory yap exeivy yevvnors coTw olvou 1 rare 
Teravyow Ths Gnropas, fris yiverat Tav ravpdrorv axpa{ovrov Beuvrepa & 1 
xara Thy TdrT»ow, ecOBopevou Tos Tow avrov. 

Prosper Alpinus indeed asserts that he had seen grapes in the gardens 
at Alexandria, nearly ripe, ( probe maturas,) as early as the 14th of May® 
(old 8tyle, 24th of May new style,) that is, about a month before the s0l- 
tice. The "Qpac of Aristophanes, quoted by Athenzus, seem to have. jm- 


_ ® H.N. xi. 14. p. 253: e Atheneeus, xiii. 88. From Cheremon. 
b xvi. 42 : cf. xxi. 31. fj. 352. 2. De Plantatione Noe. 
© xvii. 35. & 17. P. 674- & De Baccho, p. 215. 


4 xviii. 68. & 3. p. 231: cM. 2. h Res Agypti, i. iv. ad fin. p. 17. 


or conclusion 1s not said to have coincided with the appear- 
ance of the evening star, its beginning was known to have 
coincided with the first appearance of the morning star! : 
"Hyero yap $a rod xard Thy Tow oradlov. Tpern © eBddifer 
"Ewoqpdpov” cat yap dGpxiy elxev 7 mounrh ral dy 6 Tpoetpnut- 
vos Gorhp halverar xpovov. End 1 rois TEv Baotktwy youebor 
xaTwWyouaopern jfera dt ravras al Tv Ocav andvrov (cloves) 
olxelav £xovou rhs Tepi Exaorov avraer loroplas taoxevijy. Thy $& 
rexevralav *"Eontpov ouvveBawey elvai, Ths Spas els rodro ouva- 
youons Tov xaipdy. Ta It xart pepos airer i rw eldEvai Bovhera 
res rev Tevrernpitor ypapas AapBdrur EmwrxoTE(TW. 

We may infer from these last words that, as the spectacle 
lasted till evening, and no doubt was both intended and ex- 
pected to do 80, it naturally concluded with the image of 
Hesperus, or the evening star; as the appropriate type of 
evening. But this does not imply that Hesperus was visible 
at the time in the evening. It is a significant circumstance, 
with reference to that point, that the allugion to the close of 
the spectacle is rhs Gpas els rovro, not els rovroy, ovuvayotons Tov 
xazp6y: that is, © evening,” but not © the evening star.” Now 
as Venus is almost at all times either a morning or an even- 


plied that among other fruits, the production of the 6r@pa, even clusters 
of grapes in the middle of winter were characteristic of an Egyptian 
climate. 
*Opec $e xetp@ros peoou 
ovxvovs Bdrpus owoapasy.... 
Atyvtrov avrav Thy w6w : 
Teroinxas ivr Abnvasri. 


Again : "Orc de ev rais 'Abypas Bupereis hoay al drape raoa papropet 
'Apeoropdvys ev "Qpais* ri oy mapd3ofor ioropeiy © "AcONos 6 Edjucos 
ey Teunro Zaplor Qpar Neyor* Soo wed vetted Granite cok age 
xai poda $is Tov erraurou eyevero £; But the &pa or 6r<pa of the Greek 


week in July in Aristophanes? time,) and the heliacal rising of Arcturus, 
with which the þ0oropor began. The þ&vonwpor lasted to the autumnal 
equinox : after which the perowepoy, down to the n\e«d3ov $vors ; the time 
commonly meant by the middle of winter. What Aristophanes then really 
intended in the above pazsage may have been merely the plenty and 
abundance of the 6rwpa at the end of the peroropory; the profusion and 
variety of midsummer at the middle of winter. 


i ix. 14. k xiv. 68. ly. 27. 
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ing star, we must conclude that if it was not an evening star, 
at this particular time, it must have been a morning star : 
and that when we find it observed, Gpxyv yap eixev 1 nounh 
xa dy 6 rpocpnpevos korhp paiverai xpoevov, though this does 
not appear to be expressed historically, as it might be ex- 
pected that a circumstance traditionally handed down to that 
effect would be; yet we may reasonably conjecture that there 
was an historical foundation even for this observation ; and 
that it was actually recorded of the procession that it began 
in the morning, and at the time of the appearance of the 
morning 8tar. Another criterion then of the actual time of 
the 8spectacle is that the planet Venus, for the meridian of 
Alexandria, was a morning star at the time. 

It appears also, both from this paszage and from that 
which we quoted supra ”, relating to the s8ymbolical repre- 
sentation of the year, accompanied by the figure which bore 
the name of Penteteris, that all this was going on at Ale- 
xandria in celebration of a quinquenmial festival ; that is, 
according to the Greek idiom in 8uch notes of time as that, 
of a festival of stated recurrence every four years complete. 
It appears too that the festival was instituted in honour of 
the parents of the reigning king, (Ptolemy Philadelphus,) 
Ptolemy Lagi or Soter, the first of the Macedo-Egyptian 
kings, and Berenice, his queen, the mother of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus and of Arsinoe his sister and wife” ; and this ap- 
pears further from another circumstance of the description ® : 
*Eoreparednoav It ev TE Gyav rat oTepdavors xpuoois elrxoot. 
Ilroxeuaios It 6 Tp@ros xat Beperixy eixoormpioiv... . . 0 dt Þi\- 
de\pos [IroXeuaios, vids avr@v, «,T. A. 

Now we are told by Lucian ® that Ptolemy Soter abdicated 
in favour of Philadelphus his son, two years before his own 
death : Z@v 32 Tapedwre Thv Gpxnv Tpo bvoiv Eroiv THs TENEUTIS 
76 IIroXeualp T6 vis. And this fact is attested by Porphyry 
als01; from whom too we learn that the beginning of the 
_ reign of Philadelphus was reckoned in Egypt accordingly ; 
not from the death of his father, but from the date of this 


m p. 4320. reus, lib. v. cap. v. $ viii. 78. 

n Cf. Theocritus, Idyll. xvi. 107. O y. 35. 
I10: xvii. 34-70: 128-130, and the P Macrobii, 12. Opp. ii. 216. 1. 53. 
Scholia in loc. Berenice however was q Apud Eusebium Chron. Arm. Lat. 
only the second wife of Ptolemy. The P.i. 237, 238. Cf. Justin. xvi. 2. $ 7-9; 
i ice. Cf. and the Hermapion of Mr. Ideler Junr., 
ins, Demetrius Phale- Appendix, xxx. 6. 
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abdication. To judge from the date of the observation of 


Venus, recorded in the Magna Componittio after Timocharis 
in the 13th year of Philadelphus and -in Nab. 476*; this 
Egyptian date of his reign must have been Thoth 1 Nab. 464, 
answering to Nov. 2 B.C. 285; on which principle the date 
of the death of Ptolemy, his father, two years current or 
complete afterwards, might be as early as B. C. 284, but could 
not be later than B. C. 283. 

It appears to us that the spectacle described in this m- 
stance by Callixenus, and celebrated with 80 much display 
and magnificence, was the first occasion of the kind which 
had yet taken place. And indeed in another reference to it, 
which occurs in Athenzus, it is actually represented as the 
first : '*'Ev Ty Tpwry axbeloy peydan noun] & 'Akcfardpelg®. 
There might be other occagions of the 8ame kind of celebrity 
besides this, the accounts of which -alsv might have been 
transmitted to posterity; but there was none upon record 
of earher date than this #. 

The question is then, In what year would a Penteteric 
solemnity of this description, intended to do honour to the 
memory of Ptolemy Lagi and Berenice, be most probably 
celebrated? in the year of their death? or four years after 
their death? Tt could not be in the year of their death, 
unless both died in the game year. But it might be both 


* Speaking of the Heliochrysos or 8unflower, as one of the amarants, 
(everlasting flowers,) Pliny observes: Qua de causa deos coronant eo: 
quod diligentissime gervavit Ptolemeus rex Agyptit. He means no doubt 
Ptolemy Philadelphus : and if 80, most probably in reference to such occa- 
SI0ns as these, on which the images of the gods, with crowns, were carried 
in procession, and made 80 conspicuous a figure. 

We have not indeed met with any other allusions either to this, or to 
amilar exhibitions of later date in Egypt, and in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, besides this exceedingly graphic and interesting as well as 
copious and minute description from Callixenus of what we consider the 
first ; for which we are indebted to Athenzzus. Yet this would not have 
been called the firs; had it not been known that there were others of 
later date also. Athenzus has preserved an extract from the Arsinoe of 
Eratosthenes®, in which a festival, instituted by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
was also described. But this was in honour of Bacchus; from which it 
derived the name of Aayvwopopua. The Topry of Callixenus however is 
meant in the allusion to the female trumpeter Aglais, which also occurs in 
Athenzus =. 


F See supra, P. 416. 8x. 7. t H. N. xxi. 96. u vii. 2. X x. 7. 
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after the death of Berenice, and four years after that of Pto- 
lemy in particular * In this cage, whether Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus himgelf was really associated with his father or 
appointed his father's 8uccessor in B. C. 286, or in B. C. 285 ; 
the date of the death of the latter might still be B.C. 284: 
and the first Penteteric, or to 8peak more correctly, Tetra- 
&teric celebrity of this kind, after his death, might be in 
course in B. C. 280. 

And here the fact which we have collected from the cir- 
cumstances of the description, viz. that the planet Venus was 
& morning 8tar, and was actually visible, for the meridian of 
Alexandria, at the time when the spectacle began, is of much 
importance to confirm this date ; particularly in connection 
with the other criterion of the time, which has also been 
ascertained, that of the middle of winter ; by the middle of 
winter the end of October or the beginning of November 
being understood. For, on this principle, the planet Venus 
must have been a morning etar at the end of October, or at 
the beginning of November, B. C. 280. 

Now it appears from the observation referred to 8upra 7, 
that it was made at Alexandria, at the 12th hour of the night ; 


- according to Ptolemy at or about 6 a. x. Oct. 12 B. C. 272; 


which would be only about one quarter of an hour before 
gunrige. It follows that Venus had not yet attained to its 
guperior conjunction with the sun 2, after which 1t becomes an 
evening s8tar, rising after the 8un ; but was 8tall visible in the 
morning, before the 8un. At this time the 8un itself, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, was in Scorpio ; while the planet was in Virgo, 


* The classical reader will possibly be reminded, by the above descrip- 
tion, of the xvth Idyll of Theocritus, entitled *A8@ruafovoar; that too con- 
taining an account of the celebration of the Adonia at least, on a scale of 
unusual magnificence, by Arsinoe, the queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 
honour of her mother Berenice—and of her supposed apotheosis : conse- 
quently after her death. This idyll is of great importance to the illustra- 
tion of the Syrian calendar: and we hope to shew, from the concurrent 
testimony of several types of that calendar, (of which the Adonia were the 
distinctive rite,) that the true date of the occasion to which it refers was 
August 11 and 12, B.C. 282. Now Berenice at that time was only re- 
cently dead. We collect then from this fact that she probably survived 
Ptolemy her husband two years : that the latter died in B.C. 284, and she 


in B.C. 282. 


I P- 430- z See Ferguson's Astronomy, $ 145, page 88. 
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almost at its greatest elongation from the sun * ; 42? 58', ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, west of the zun. Now the mean 8ynodical 
revolution of the planet Venus from one conjunction with the 
gun under certain circumstances to the next, and under simi- 
lar circumstances, is computed by modern astronomers at 
583-920 mean 8olar days®. Five of these revolutions= 2919-600 
mean solar days. The number of mean solar days in eight 
mean Julian years=2922 ; that is, 2d-400 (2d. 9h. 36 xec. 
of mean solar time) more than five mean synodical revolu- 
tions of Venus. 

If Venus then was almost at its greatest elongation be- 
fore the 8uperior conjunction, for the meridian of Alexan- 
dris, B. C. 272, October 12 at G 4. m : it must have been at 
the 8ame before under smilar circumstances, and for the 
8ame meridian, according to mean motion at least, B. C. 280 
October 9 at 20h. 24m. from midnight : 1. e. at 8 24 y. x. 
We apprehend that this is sufficient to satisfy an astro- 
nomer that Venus must have been actually a morning star 
at Alexandria, Nov. 1. B. C. 280; only 22 days later than 
October 10; and must have been actually vieible on the morn- 
ing of November 1, before sunrise itself *; at the earliest 
time when a spectacle hke this, of 8uch extraordinary dura- 
tion and 80 full of variety, would be most hkely to begin ; vis. 
as 800n as there was daylight enough for the purpose. 

Now Nov. 1 B.C. 280 was the Julian date of Thoth 1 
Nab. 469. If the spectacle then was actually exhibited on 
this day, it was actually exhibited on the first day of the 
Egyptian year : in which case, we cannot doubt that this day 
must have been selected for it on purpose. It follows that 
the beginning of the Egyptian year was falling at this time 
xara peoov xeuare In the idiomatic or ordinary 8ense of the 
phrase, understood, viz. of the middle period between the 
autumnal equinox and the winter 8olstice ; as our tables shew 
that the primitive year Nab. 469 zra cyc. 3728 also was. 

It is observable that there is no mention of the moon or 
of moonlight in the whole of this account ; and there are 
allugons to lamps or torches, which imply the absence of 


* True 8unrise for the latitude of Alexandria, Nov. 1. B. C. 280, would 
take place 6h. 33m. I1 gec. A. M. apparent time, 6h. 20 m. 15 8ec. mean 
time, exclusive of refraction. 


= Astronomical Tables and Formule elongation of Venus varies from 45* to * 


of the late F. Baily, esq., p. 15: the 47* 12. b Tbid. p. 13. 
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moonlight : The 3 Aworvouaxhs nouns mpGroc pd apojeoay... 
robros I EryxoXob0oury Edrvpo. . . . Mapnddas þeporres xwwowas 
Hiaxpvotas?. The new moon of October B. CO. 280 would fall 
'October 12, and therefore the full October 26 or 25 : and on 
Nov. 1 the moon would be 20 or 21 days old, and not ring 
until midnight; long after the close of the «how. The first 
of the Macedo-Egyptian Dius, B. C. 280, bore date October 
16 exemtile 3: on the luna 4* or 5* not the luna 1* or 2a: 
auch being the peculiar rule of that calendar itself, as we 
hope to explain in due time. 


Szcrion II.—Third Book of Maccabees. 


The deliverance of the Jews of Egypt from an imminent 
danger to which they were expozed in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopator, 8on of Ptolemy Euergetes i, and grandson of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, is the subject of, the third book of 
Maccabees; which still exists in the Greek, though it has 
never been admitted, along with the first and 8econd, into 
the Apocrypha of the English Bible. 

It has been objected to the truth of this account that 
Josephus relates nothing of the same kind; at least in the 
zame part of his history. To which objection it may be 
rephed that, im the part of the history of Josephus which 
should have contained this account, there are great omizzions. 
No notice is taken in the Antiquities®, except in the most 
general terms, of the wars between Antiochus Magnus and 
this Ptolemy, out of which the events related in the third 
book of Maccabees ultimately arose; nor of the battle of Rha- 
Phia, an incident of those wars, and an historical occurrence 
of note, closely connected with the subject of this book of 
Maccabees. No one then could sxy whether, if Josephus had 
related every thing im this part of his history which he might 
have done and which he was even bound to have done, he 
would not have related this particular occurrence too. 


In part of his work against Apion however, according to 
the old Latin vermiond, (all which remains of that portion at 


by. 27: cf. also 28 and 34- tiochus Epiphanes. 
c Ant. Jud. xii. iii. 3. The War d Lib. u. 5. p. 1238. 
begins only with the reign of An- 
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present,) there is mention of an intended destruction of the 
Jews of Egypt in general, or of those of Alexandria in 
particular, in the reign of Euergetes ii, Ptolemy Physcon ; 
and of their deliverance from it: the anniversary of which 
was till kept as an holyday by the Jews of Alexandria mn 
Josephus' time. If this was a second instance of the same 
kind of danger and of the same kind of preservation from it 
(as it appears to have been); it renders the former more 
probable, by removing any ground of objection to it a priors. 
And even if it was the 8ame, merely mistaken by Josephus 
and related out of its place, or differently in its circum- 
stances ; it still 8erves to prove that the fact of that deli- 
verance had been handed down to his time, and was not 
unknown to him in general, though he might not be 
acquainted with all its particulars. We are altogether of 
opimion however, that the incident referred to in the answer 
to Apion was a distinct event from the former, and of a later 
time. 
The narrative in the third book of Maccabees begins 
abruptly : as if it were a fragment, detached from some 
prior and longer account. So far as concerns the internal 
evidences of its- probability, every thing is in its favour. In 
the account which it gives of the war between Ptolemy and 
Antiochus ; of the causes to which it was due; of the part 
taken in it by Theodotus in particular<; of the battle of 
Rhaphia, and of the events which followed even in Palestine, 
down to the return of Ptolemy to Egypt ; it is entirely con- 
aitent with Polybius. 

We will mention one circumstance only, in illustration of 


this probability. When the Jews had been assembled at - 


Alexandria, by order of Ptolemy after his return, they were 
branded, by his orders also, with a particular mark or badge ; 
which this account describes by Tapaoypp Awvtoov, xwooo- 
$0\p!. This is an argument of its authenticity. Ptolemy 
Philopator is notorious in history for his devotion to Dionys0s 
or Bacchus. He bore the 8ame badge himself. Hence the 
gurname of AwWyvoos and even of T'dAAos applied to him : 


e Chap. i. 2. 8q. f Chap. ii. 29. 
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ITroxcuaios dt 6 rTerapros Audpvoos Exakeiro&—O Oiondrop 
ITroxcuaios' dia T0 pAka xioood xareorixOai, ws of TdANOP F. 

The war of Antiochus Magnus and of Ptolemy Philopator, 
Tept Kolanys Evplas, is adopted by Polybius as one of the epochs 
of his general historyi. He dates its commencement with 
the overtures made to Antiochus by Theodotus&; ending in 
the betrayal of Tyre, Ptolemais, and of other strongholds of 
Cale-Syria to Antiochus by him ; to which the third of 
Maccabees also refers by implication!, and of which Lucian 
too 8upphlies 8ome additional particulars”. 

The time of these events it -appears” was the spring or 
gummer of B. C. 219. Tyre and Ptolemais were betrayed 
the s8ame year®. The rest of it was occupied by Ptolemy in 
preparations for war, and in negotiations with AntiochusP, 


* It is a further argument of the devotion of this king to Bacchus, that 
according to Satyrus, (a writer on the $5uo: of Alexandria, quoted by 
Theophilus ad Autolycum, ii. 7, 8.) be pretended to derive his pedigree 
from Bacchus. His genealogy was exhibited by Satyrus; beginning with 
Bacchus or Dionysos, and Althea the daughter of Thestius ; and from 
them carried on through Dejanira their daughter, and in the line of the 
Heraclidz after her, down to Arsinoe, wife of Lagus the father of Ptolemy 
Soter the first of the Macedonian kings of Egypt; and from him to this 
Ptolemy Philopator in the usual way. 

For the 8ame reason, of the tribes at Alexandria the pvay Pea was 
constituted by this Ptolemy the first or chief: and most of the 81po: 
belonging to this tribe, if not those of the rest of the number too, 
received new names from him, declaratory of the connection of the royal 
family with Bacchus ; one from Althea, another from Ariadne, a third from 
Thestius, and 80 on, including names taken from 'Thoas, Staphylus, Eunus, 
Maro; all 80 many reputed 8ons of Dionysos : for the explanation of which 
we refer to the original apud Theophilum, loco citato. 


© Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, iv. 1 Chap. i. 1, 2. 

$4: P- 47- 9- The last Ptolemy (Au- m Opp. iii. 127. Calumnie non te- 
letes), was gsurnamed Dionysos too: mere credendum, cap. 2-5. The 
Lucian, iii. 146: Calumniz non temere painter Apelles of Ephesus was de- 
credendum, 16. 4-14: but Awvvoos & nounced to Ptolemy by a rival artist, 
Neos. Cf. Parcemiographi Greci, e Cod. as privy to the treason of Theodotus ; 

Bodleiano, 907 : p. 113 E: Td BaoiAi- and his life was thereby endangered. 
«dy BolSiov. wm) NlroAcualov Tov veou Theodotus was governor of Phoenicia 
_ Atovboov Baoiatcborros Bovs Erexey & at the time, under Ptolemy: 127. 2. 42: 
BotS.a. and Pelusium, it is said, was 8eized by 
h Etymologicum Magnum, IdAxos. his means, 128, 50-52, (which is doubt- 
i Procem. 1ii. & 1. lib. iii. cap. 1.451. ful,) and Tyre instigated to revolt. 


OSS $55 n Polybius, lib. v. 58. $ 2—61. &$ 3. 
& Lib. v. _— : (cf. iv. cap. © Tbid. cap. 61. 4—62. 3. 
37-4$5:) >. 61. m_— wg 3. P Ibid. cap. 62—4—63. 4+ 
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which began with the concluaion of a trace for four months, 
ouvdnrovros 561 Tov xeyuovos : congequently towards the end of 
B. C. 219%. These negotiations were afterwards continued a 
certain length of time : until, it being now evident that an 
amicable settlement of the contest was impossible, both 
parties began to prepare in earnest to decide it by the sword. 
Luviare dt Ta Tis eapwijs Gpas” : that is the spring of B. C. 
218, the time intimated by Polybius at the beginning of the 
book*, There was a campaign this yeart: but it led to 
nothing decigive before both parties went into winter quar- 
ters, (Antiochus at Ptolemas.) 

Operations were resumed the next year, B. C. 217 : *Avr(- 
oxos xat IIrokeuatos, rihs Capwijs Gpas Eroraperns, Erolpovs 
&xopres rhs Tapaoxevas Eylyvorro Tpds To dia pdxys rpwew Thy 
Epodoy®, This was the spring of B. C. 217 : the second which 
had yet been mentioned. It is here that the third of Mac- 
cabees falls in with the narrative of Polybins. For the 
prezent however we hall till follow the thread of the latter : 
according to which Ptolemy set out from Alexandria=, and 
having remained 8ome time at Pelugium, marched on five 
days, Taps rd Kdowy xat T& Bdpabpa (the Serbonian bogs) 3:a 
ris dv63pov, until he came within 40 stades of Rhaphia, where 
he pitched his campy. Antiochus, to meet him, marched 
first to Gaza ; thence to within ten stades of Ptolemy, and 
a few days after (perd Twas jpuepas) to within five*; or half an 


English mile. 
Egypiian Calendar, Nab. 531. B. C. 218 —*217. 

Months. Midnight. B. C. Months, . aidnight. B. C. 
i Thoth October 17 218 vii Phamenoth April 14 *217 
n Phaophi Novemberz6 — viii Pharmuthi May 14 — 
im Athyy December 16 — ix Pachon June 13 — 
iv Choc January 15 *217 xXx Paiini July 13 — 
v Tybi February 14 — =xi Epiphi Avugust 12 — 
vi Mecheir March 15 — xii Mesore Sept. 11 

xi, Epagomene, October 11. 

q Lib. v. 66. 1, 2: 4--67. 13. —77. $5 2: 58. & 1.) places the year 

r Tbid. 68.5 1. out of doubt. Cf. also v. cap. 29. $ 7, 

8 Cap. 1.5 5. 8: B.C. 218. 


t - Tbid. 68. $ 1—71. $ 12. The u 
eclipse of the moon, Sept. 1. B. C. 218. X 
noticed this year by Polybius, at the Y Ibid. 80. 5 1-3. 
end of the military season, (v. 72. $ 1 z Ibi 
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The seazon of mii'tary operations is much earlier for the 
climate of Egypt, Cocsyria, or Judza than it would be in 
Europe : and Ptolemy and Antiochus may be supposed with- 
by: out any improbability to have taken the field towards the 

| end of February B. C. 217, and to have been already en- 

- camped over against each other before the middle of March. 
While they were still in this situation, Polybius relates an 
attempt of Theodotus® to surprise Ptolemy in his tent by 
night : whereby he confirms the third book of Maccabees, 
whach also mentions the same attemptÞ, and under the same 
circumstances ; explaining moreover (what Polybius does 
not explain) how the attempt was frustrated through the 
precautions of the king's chamberlain, a Jew, called Dozi- 
theus; who had cauged 8ome one of no note or consequence 
(4onpdy Twa, Polybius calls him Andreas, the king's phy- 


- gician) to sleep that night in the king's tent, instead of the 
king himself; 


Polybius however says the attempt was made 57d rv 6a- 
Ov, Bc. pv\aryjy ; and when it was dark : consequently not 
I on a moonlight night. There was a solar eclipse Feb. 11, 
: 2. 30 y. M. at Paris this year: and therefore a mean new 
Þ|F moon, March 12, 8. 14 a. x. Our general lunar calendar 
'| 8hews this moon, March 12 at 18 hours, the 29th of the 
: Egyptian 'Tybi at 18 hours also. We consider it extremely 
probable that the attempt of Theodotus was actually made 
on the morning of March 13. 

When the armies had been five days encamped in presence 
of each other*®, the battle was joined: in the account of which 
mention occurs of the night after and of the next day9, but 
of no more. Ptolemy won the battle< : Antiochus escaped 
from the field first to Rhaphia, afterwards, 570 rv Ewdwnv, 
(which also is an argument that there was yet no light until 
daybreak,) to Gaza. Soon after he returned to Syria : and 
Ptolemy recovered the cities in Ccelesyriaf which had been 


a Lib. v. 81. $ 1-7. e Cf. Alian De Natura Animal. vii. 
b Ch. i. 2, 3. 44: who tells us he would have sacri- 
© Polyb. v. 82. $ 1-85.45 13: 3 Macc. ficed four elephants to the sun, in ac- 
4» 5- . knowledgment of his victory ; had he 
d Polyb. v. 86. $1, 2: 4-8: 87. not been prevented by a dream. 

$1. f Polybius, v. 86. $ 7-11. 


Egyptian Calendar. 
lost to him through the treachery of Theodotus : and here 
again the book of Maccabees® joins Polybius. 

Not long after mention is made in Polybius® of propozals 
of peace from Antiochus ; to which Ptolemy readily acceded : 
and, having concluded a truce for a year, he returned to 


Egypt, Sarph/as tn} rpeis phvas tv rois xara Evplay xat Powlwmy 
r6roisi, The date of all these particulars is finally specified 


" by Polybius along with that of the most important event of 
the year, (but in a very different quarter of the world,) the - 


victory of Hannibal over the Romans at the Lacus Thrasy- 
menus in Italy*: Tavra d$ Tdwra ovve8n yeveodac xara r0v 
Tplrov Eviaurdov Ths ExarooThs Kul TETTaparooTIys OXvumiddos, 
(B. C. 218-217.) A&y@w 8 rhy r@v Pwpaluy Tepi Tvppyriav pd- 
x1, «at Thy * Aprudyov Tet Kolanv Evplay, tri $2 ras Axaiay xal 
$i\lnrrov mpos Alrwnovs HraAuoes. 

Laying these testimonies together we maker it extremely 
probable that the battle of Rhaphia was 80 timed that the 
three months, spent by Ptolemy in Ccoelesyria after it, bore 
date circa Mecheir 1, March 15, B. C. 217 : in which case, 
the armies having been previously five days in sight of each 
other, they must have met about March 10: and the attempt 
of Theodotus, made 800n after, might actually be made on 
March 13. 

Now a visit of Ptolemy's to Jerusalem after the battle of 
Rhaplia, (which even Polybins may be 8aid to recognise by 
imphecation,) is related in the Book of Maccabees!. Simon 
was high priest at the time” : whom we should suppose to 
be the 8ame, who is mentioned in the Book of Ecclesiasticus® 
and must have been a contemporary of its author, Jesus Si- 
racides. It was this vigit which gave occasion to the offence 
taken by the king at the Jews : for he had conceived a dezre 
of entering the vads or holy place of the temple, which they, 
as their duty was, resisted to the utmost of their power ; and 
when, in s8pite of their remonstrances, he would have executed 
his intention by force, it was frustrated at last only in some 
extraordinary manners. 


& Chap. i. 6. l jj. 8, 9, 10. 
h y. 875.4 1. cf. Justin. xxx. i. $7. m jv. 1. 
iv. 87. $& 3-6. n Ln. 


k y. 105. & 3. © 3 Macc. i. 10—ii. 24. 
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'- On his return to Egypt, partly from shame, partly from 
'vexation, he resolved, according to this book”, to wreak his 


439 


rezentment on the entire nation of the Jews of Egypt ; not 
merely on those of Alexandria, but throughout the rest of 
Egypt. For this purpose, he caused them to be collected 
together at Alexandria; and being collected to be num- 
bered : and while they were undergoing this process, on 
guch as refused to apostatize he commanded the badge of an 
ivy leaf to be impressed by branding, whereby to devote 
them to Dionysos : and finally he determined to exterminate 
them all at once, by exposing them naked and defenceless, 
in the hippodrome of the city, to the fury of his elephants, 
purposely stimulated with potions of wine and frankincense. 


And how they were kept in this dangerous situation for 


three days in 8uccession, yet were preserved from destruction 
all the time; until at last through a s8udden turnin the 
humour of the king, (which in a person of 8 ch2ngeable a 
temper as this Ptolemy would be nothing extraordinary, 
were it not even to be accounted for by a special interpo- 
8Ition of Providence in behalf of the Jews,) they were happily 
reheved ; and not only released from their danger, but re- 
8tored to the king's favour, and publicly entertained by him 
8even days in 8uccesgion ; the account of this forms both the 
Sequel and the conclusion of the narrative”. 

We are concerned only with the Egyptian dates which 
occur in it ; and which are found here in the equable style 
of the calendars : *AToypaovrar It avrods ano Teumrys ral e(- 
«ddos Toy Ilaxwy Ews Ths TeTaprns Tov Empl, Ent huepas TETTa- 
pdxovra” ouvviotavra: Ft auvrav Thv anwheav GmO Temrhs TOU 
"Ent Ews eBdouns, mutpars Tpiolv. The three months, spent 
in Judza, being 8upposed to have been Mecheir, Phamenoth, 
Pharmuthi, (the last, very probably, only in part,) Ptolemy 
might be returned to Alexandria by the first of Pachon ; be- 
tween which day and the 25th, it would be very posmble to 
as8emble the Jews at Alexandria in 8uch numbers, that the 
census taken of them might begin on Pachon 25, and go on 
from that day to Epiphi 4; occupying the whole of the month 
of Paiini between. 


P i. 25-8. I. 12, 89q. r ji. 24—VIl. 23. 
q iv. II: V. 2. 5. 10. 13, 14. 18. 20. s vi. 38. cf. iv. 15. 
23. 26. 38. 40. 45, 46: vi. 16. 22, 23. 30. 


lasted tall the 14th of Epiphi : Evwyxoirro & md0 obxd ros 
Baoihts yopryotuerc jputxpe Ths Teo oapeexatderdrys t : 
ance it appears from the context» that the firs! of these 
zeven days was also the las of the three during which they 
had been exposed, beginning in the morning ; this 14th day 
of Epiphi must be reckoned excluaively of the seven : and 
therefore the next seven days, paszed by the Jews on their re- 
turn at Ptolemais surnamed *'Podopdpos®, cannot be reckoned 
from an earlier date than Epiphi 14; and in fact are actually 
to be dated from Epiphi 15. 

There is no mention of the zsabbath in any part of this 
account. We may infer therefore that none of the days 
particularly specified coincided with it. This will appear 
from the following arrangement of all these circumstances, 
both in their Egyptian and in their Julian and in their 
hebdomadal dates ; with which we hall conclude. 


Chronology of the 3d Book of Maccabees, ch. v. 2. to the end. 
Nab. 531. B. C. *217. Dom. Lett. D.C. 


| |  Pachon 25 or 26. 
Beginning ofthe numbering a Alcan. Jt 7 or 8. 
Wednesday or Thursday. 
End of the numbering. Epiphi 4. Aug. 15. Sunday. 


First of the three days' exposure, Epiphi 5. Aug. 16. Monday. 
Second of the three days' expozure, — 6. — 17. Tucsday. 
Third of the three days' exposure, — 7, — 18. Wednesday. 


First of the seven days' edwxia, Epiphi 7. Aug. 18. Wednesday. 
Seventh of the zeven days' evwxia, — 13. — 24. Tuesday. 


Departure of the Jews to their own homes, | TPPa: 14. Aug. 25. 


Wednesday. 
Epiphi 15—22. 
Seven days pazsed at Ptolemais Roeifera, Auguest 26 to Sept. 2. 
Thursday—Thursday. 
t vi. 4o x vis. _ . 
ay, -_ 46 : vi. 16-22-3036, 37. Y vis. 464 Tl 
40. 
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CHAPTER TV. 
Review of dates in terms of the equable Egyptian calendar. 


Szcrion I.—1. 1sia of the Egyptians. 


Tazzz can be no doubt that the principal ceremony of 
religion in the Egyptian calendar was the Isa. The name 
of this ceremony has been transmitted to us only through the 
Greek language; in which it asxumed, as usual in such cases, 
the form of the neuter plural of the adjective "lows, derived 
from the substantive "Tos: like *Excvolria, derived from 
"Exevors and 'Exevolinos, Awrvoia derived from Auwpvoos and 
Atvtoos, and the hike. Its meaning in Greek is conse- 
quently simply r& "lows, the things of Isis ; the things apper- 
taining to Isis; or at the utmost the sacred things of Isis, the 
rites of Isis, 7a "lows lepd. 

What name was given to this ceremony in the Egyptian 
language itself, or how these rites of Isis were exprest and 
characterized by the Egyptians, we do not know. But we do 
know that this was both one of the oldest and one of the 
most 8olemn of their observances; and we shall better be 
able to judge of its importance when the time arrives for 
those explanations concerning it, which we are obliged to 
postpone at present ; further than merely to observe that its 
4 . GdUate in the Egyptian calendar was fixed and invariable. It 

7 began on the 17th of Athyr, i. e. on the 17th of the third 
month ; and it lasted from that day inclusive to the 20th in- 
clusive, four days in all ; and the first three of these four days 
were of a different character from the fourth ; though all 
four made up only one ceremony, and each of its parts was 
as exential to the integrity of the whole, in its proper place 
and order of time, as the other. 

Many cases of the celebration of these Pevetion Ima have 
been left on record in the course of that interval of time 
through which we are instituting our present reyiew of equa- 

. ble dates; especially towards the latter part of it, or that 
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part down to which our researches have gradually conducted 
us. And as the Egyptian date in s8uch cases is known, there 
cannot be a better criterion of the state of the equable ca- 
lendar and of its relation to the Julian at a given point of 
time, than one of these dates of the Izia at that point of 
time also. We have thrown together zome observations on 
this 8ubject in the note* subjoined; but we 8hall confine 


* It would be premature at the present period of our work to enter on 
the consideration of the ancient system of polytheisgm and idolatry, which 
prevailed 80 extensively until it was happily superseded by the Christian 
religion ; of the motives or causes into which the first conception of that 
system is resolvable ; of the connection of one form of superstition of this 
. kind with another; of the common principle which pervaded them all; 
of the time when, the locality where, and the- manner i whick this com- 
mon principle was first embodied in a definite form and shape : though 
these and such questions as these are among the most important which 
could be proposed; and though these in particular are questions which 
| have never yet been satisfactorily answered ; and, above all, though they are 
closely connected with the calendars of antiquity ; 80_clocely that it was 
always umpoesible the one should be understood without the knowledge 
of the other. And as the calendars of antiquity, almost without exception, 
have hitherto been unknown or very imperfectly understood, it is no 
wonder that the polytheizgm or mythology of antiquity has never been 
understood too, nor has ever been properly cleared up and explained. 

We propose at present to confine ourselves exclusively to matters of fact, 
which cannot be called in question. One of these we apprehend to be 
the following : That for a long interval of time, after a certain period, 
Roman history exhibits the spectacle of a singular contest between popu- 
lar superstition and Roman gravity, constancy, and consistency of cha- 
racter : the former determined to procure the' recognition of the worship 
of Oeiris and Isis at Rome, the latter resolved on opposing it, and on re- 
fusing its sanction to any thing 80 objectionable as the Egyptian rites of 
Osiris and Isis, in their simple Egyptian shape. This contest is secen to 
have continued 200 years and upwards; often apparently terminated by 
force and authority on one ide, yet renewed directly after by superstition 
and prejudice on the other. And if it ended at last, (as it certainly did,) 
in the total surrendry of the point in dispute to the will of the people; 
the close of the struggle falls in that period of Roman history when every 
thing was liable to the caprice of arbitrary and tyrannical tempers, (like 
that of Caius,) free from any restraint but that of euperstition itself, or of 
imbecile and almost idiotic understandings, (like that of Claudius,) noto- 
nously subject to the ascendancy of women or freedmen, the most devoted 
of all classes of persons to the worship of these foreign divinities. It falls 
in that period too of the history of the world at which the corruption of 
morals had reached its height ; and when the instincts of human nature were 
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* ourselves in the. text to. two cages of the kind only ; one of 
which bears on the age of Geminus, (author of the useful and 


finding nothing so congenial to their sympathies and inclinations as these 
impure and effeminate rites; when too an opinion had come into vogue, 
(inculcated by the philosophers, and at first sight calculated to recommend 
iteelf to men's own reazon,) that there was after all no difference except'in 
name between one form of religion, one object of worship, one conception 
of the Deity, and another. Polytheigm was only 

The same ideal or archetypal principle entered into all its shapes, and made 
one of all. The first and the oldest expression of this could not differ, 
except in accidental circumstances, from the last and the latest; but as 
being the first and original expression of a common idea, it was the moet 
genuine and most authentic; it was the most sacred and venerable. And 
as the palm of antiquity, the prerogative of preecription, and therefore 
the privilege of superior holiness, justness, and truth, were universally 
conceded to the impersonations of this common idea in the theology of 
Egypt, of Phrygia, of Persia, and of other parts of the East; it is not 8ur- 
prizing that the Egyptian Osiris and Isis, the Phrygian Attes and Cybele, 
the Persian Mithras under his surname of Invictus or 'Avixyros, and many 
others, one after another, gradually found their way into the Roman Capi- 
tol; much to the disturbance and almost to the total dispossession of 
its original owners and occupants, the Capitoline Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. 

With respect to the particular case of Osiris and [Isis, and the rest of the 
Egyptian gods, it is probable that the first encouragement to the idea of 
the introduction of their worship into Rome was given by the senate 
itself ; when, from motives of policy, or of superstition, or of both, it sanc- 
tioned the principle of such an introduction, by bringing Azeculapius to 
Rome from Epidaurus in B. C. 290; and afterwards the Mater Idza, or 
Pessinuntia, from Phrygia in B. C. 205-204. There was little difference 
except in name between Aeculapius and Osiris; nd Azculapius himeelf 
was not an original conception of such a character among the Greeks, but 
one as we believe borrowed from the East. The true birthplace of Ascu- 
lapius was Sidon, in Phcenicia, But this is a point which nearly concerns 
both the Sidonian and the 'Tyrian calendar; and therefore we hall enter 
no further into it at present. The Mater Idza or Phrygia having been 
recogniged by public authority 80 early as B. C. 205-204, this act could 
gcarcely fail in its consequences to lead to the introduction of the worship 
of Oziris and Ieis. Between the Mater Idza, Pezsinuntia, or Phrygia, 
whose proper name was Cybele, and her comate Attes, Attis, or Attin, 
and Isis and Osiris, there was abeolutely no difference except in name. 
It must have been the height of inconsistency to recognise or to tolerate 
the former, and yet not to recognise, or to refuse to tolerate, the latter. The 
common 8ense of the people was competent to perceive that; and to draw 
the obvious inference that, if the senate had sanctioned the worship of the 
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valuable work on zstronomy which has come down to pozte- 
rity,) the other on the date of the reception of this Egyptian 


Mater Phrygia, it was bound to permit the worship of Isis : eo that, with 
regard to the origin of the etruggle on this point, to which we have 
alluded, the people were really more consistent than the senate ; unless 
the zenate had determined to disavow its own act, and to eject the Mater 
Idzea from Rome again, after once receiving her there. This indeed they 
never did, nor probably ever thought of doing ; though it is etill true that 
after her first introduction, and her first installation with much ceremony 
in the Palatium at Rome, they suffered her to fall into a kind of neglect, 
and her fane or chapel to go to ruins; until her credit was again revived, 
and the superstition both of the senate and of the people received a fresh 
impulse in her favour, by means of something which happened in the 
course of the Bellum Cimbricum and Teutonicum, B. C. 103-103. 

This fact of the introduction of the Sacra Phrygia, along with the image 
from Peszinus, serves equally to illustrate and to authenticate both the 
irregular Roman calendar and the Phrygian calendar of the time. 'The 
contest which began soon after, relative to the reception and recognition 
of Isis, is probably to be traced up to the example and authority of the 
precedent thus establighed. The date of the first instance of the fact is 
2ome argument of that connection. L. Amilius Paullus consul, observes 
Valerius Maximus ®, cum eenatus Igidis et Serapis fana diruenda cen- 
wuisset, eaque nemo opificum adtingere auderet ; pocita pretexta securim 

« None of the workmen durst venture to touch them,” or to begin the 
work of demolition. The reverence of Izis then was already deeply scated 
in the minds of the common people at Rome : and yet, if the text of Vale- 
rius is 8ound in the reading of L. Amilius Paullus consul, this incident 
happened either in his first consulship, B. C. 183-182, or in his 8econd, 
B. C. x69-168. So early then had Isis and Serapis already their fana at 
Rome, the work of private devotion, and erected at the cot of particular 
worshippers; and £0 early were they already regarded as objects of ado- 
ration by the people at large. We are of opinion however that instead 
of Cos. in the text of Valerius, we ought to read 'Cens.: and that the 
true date of this incident in the life of Paullus Zmilius was his censor- 
ship, B. C. 164-163. Nothing of the kind is recorded in Livy, whose 
history does not break off before B. C. 166. It would be the duty of 
Panllus as censor to denounce to the senate any innovation on the esta- 
bliched religion; and to take the lead in suppreseing it even by force, if 


Necessanry. 

And this would explain the allusion to his drees at the time. Polybius Þ 
indeed gives us to understand that the dress of the censors must have been 
purple, that of the vir congularis fringed with purple, that of the vir tri- 
umphalis &:axpvoos, interlaced with gold. Athenzus however obeerves ©, 
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ceremony into the Roman calendar; in other words, of the 
recognition and deificatioh of Isis and Ozris themselves by 
public sanction and public authority at Rome. 


that the dress even of the censors was only wepcr6ppvupos, fringed with 
purple; which would anewer to the description of pretezta. In any case, if 
Paullus was wearing the toga pretezta merely as vir consularis; this 
incident must have happened between either his first consulship, B. C. 
183, and his second, B. C. 169—or his 8econd, B. C. 169, and his death, 
B. C. 161-160; and to adopt even the latest date, B. C. 161—a contest 
which had begun before B. C. 161, and was not terminated before A. D. 
40, lasted 200 years at least. 

In the fragments of Lucilius there is an allusion to Serapis, Isis, Har- 
pocrates, (the youngest 8on of Oxiris and Izis 9,) all together : 

; Sanctu* Serapis, 
Isis, et Harpocrates digito qui significat St. © 

Varro refers to this fragment?: Principes dei Coelum et Terra. bi dei 
iidem qui in Agypto Serapis et Isis et St. Harpocrates digito significat. 
Laciliue' age may be assumed cir. B. C. 129. Varro was living as late as 
B. C. 39. Servius obgerves©: Varro indignatur Alexandrinos deos Rome 


- col: Pliny Þ, (who was writing A. D. 75 or 76,) Jam vero etiam Harpo- 


crate, statuazque Agyptiorum numinum in digitis viri quoque portare 
incipiunt : eo that the women must have been accustomed to do 80 long 
before. Such was the difference of estimation in which they were held 
in the time of Pliny and in that of Paullus Amilius. Even Cicero, De 
Divinatione i, (written B. C. 44,) is found asking: An Axculapius, an 
Serapis potest nobis preecribere per somnium curationem valetudinis.” 

An inscription is extant, which attests the performance of a Sacrum 
Izidis at Rome by public authority, on iv Nonas Januarias U. C. 666 , 
which coincided in that year of the city with Dec. 2, B. C. 89. This 
inecription is of great importance to the Roman calendar of the time 
being. We are able to demonstrate that this Roman date of the cere- 
mony was purpoeely pitched upon, because it coincided with the last day 
of the Isia, Athyr 20. 

Now tho performance by authority of an act of religion in honour of a 
particular divinity, on any day in the calendar, must in all reason look 
like the consecration by authority also of a particular day and a particu- 
lar ceremony to the same divinity. The common people looked on this 
Sacrum Isidis in that light : and consequently the object for which the 
popular superstition is found contending afterwards was the recognition of 
the 2d January Roman, as the anniversary of the Sacrum Isidis : and 
there is proof that this etruggle lasted till the consular year of Gabinius 


4 Phutarch, De Iside et Oniride, xv. gmaents, p. 230. Cf. Augustin, De Civi- 
Fragments, (Douge. Lu- tate Dei, xviii. 5. 
gina B8e 1597 Of Peas ik. 08 & Ad Zneid. viii. 698. 
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Sxcrion IL.—u. Isia in the time of Geminus. 


In the passage, which we quoted from Geminus supra Þ, 


there was an omission. It related to the Isia; and we sup- 
ply it here: 


and Piso, B. C. 58; at which time it was terminated by the resolute con- 
duct of the consul Gabinius himeelf. 

There are cages on record after this of the celebration of the Isia at 
Rome, and of the suppression of the worship of Isis by authority, B. C. 53, 
B.C. 48, B. C. 28, B. C. 21 at least : on each of which occavions the time 
is determined by circumstantial evidence of a critical nature to that of the 
Stated celebration of the Isia according to the proper Egyptian rule ; from 
which fact it is an obvious inference that the people, having been foiled 
in their attempt to get the Sacrum Isidis recognised in the Roman calen- 
dar, were nevertheless persevering in their determination to celebrate the 
Isia according to their own rule. 

The last instance of the suppression of the worship of Isis at Rome, 
which appears in history, 0 far as we know, is related by Josephus =. From 
the comparison of his account with Tacitus* and Suetonius'!, its date is geen 
to have been U. C. 772. A. D. 19. in the reign of Tiberius. No one can 8ay 
that this suppression was not provoked : yet it failed in eradicating the wor- 
hip of Isis, or in changing the popular inclination in its favour: and 21 years 
only from this time, as we shall zee by and by, it was publicly recognieed, 
adopted, and ganctioned first by Caius and then by Claudius : and «tated 
days were consigned to the Isia in the Roman calendar itself, taken in the 
first instance from the Egyptian; which appeared there ever after. 

These explanations having been premised, the allusions which are met 
with in the contemporary poets, even of the reign of Augustus, will be 
better understood. 

1. Quid tua nunc Is tibi Delia? quid mihi progunt 
' Illa tua toties zra repulsa manu? 
Quidve pie dum eacra colis pureque lavari 
Te memini et puro gecubuisse toro ? 
Nunc dea! nunc 8uccurre mihi : nam posse mederi 
Picta docet templis multa tabella tuis. 
Ut mea votivas persolvens Delia voces 
Ante s8acras lino tecta fores 8edeat ; 
Bisque die resoluta comas tibi dicere laudes 
Ingignis turba debeat in Pharia®. 


Non tibi eunt tristes cure nec luctus Osiri ! 
Sed chorus et cantus et levis aptus amor : 


h Page 391. (ef. 59. 69. 73- iii. 2.) Suetonius, Tibe- 
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Ar jy alrlav xa? rd Tepupepduevor &udprnua, (error of opinion, 
prejudice, popular mistake and misapprehension,) Tapa Tots 


Sed vari flores et frons redimita corymbis, 
Fusa eed ad teneros lutea palla pedes : 
Et Tyrize vestes et dulcis tibia cantu, 


I Et levis occultis conecia cista eacris". 
| 4 13. Io verea caput primos mugiverat annos : 


Nunc dea que Nili flumina vacca bibito. 


Redde etiam excubias dive nunc ante juvence, 
Votivas noctes et mihi solve decemP. 


Tertia jam redeunt iterum 8ollemnia nobis : 
Cynthia jam noctes est operata decem. 
Atque utinam Nilo pereat quz sacra tepente 

Misit matronis Inachis Ausoniis4. 


m. Se&pe nega noctes: capitis modo finge dolorem : 
Et modo que caussas prebeat Izis erit*. 


Jsi Parzetonium genialiaque arva Canopi 
Þ Quz colis et Memphin palmiferamque Pharon : 
I Quaque celer Nilus lato delapsus ab alveo 
E: Per 8eptem portus in matis exit aquas : 
* Per tua sistra precor per Anubidis ora verend : 
Sic tua 8acra pius 8emper Osiris amet : 
Pigraque labatur circa donaria serpens, 
Et comes in pompam corniger Apis eat : 
Hue adhibe vultuss. 


Visite turicremas vaccee Memphitidos aras, 
Visite congpicuis terna theatra locist. 


Nune dea linigere colitur celeberrima turbe ®. 


To wear linen, (one of the characteristic circumstances alluded to in the 
above passages,) was distinctive of the worshippers of Isis. It was the 
proper garb of the Isiaci—eo those worshippers were called. In fact, ac- 
cording to Apuleius , the. use of linen for coverings of any kind was a 
condition esgential to the stated performance of any of the ceremonies of re- 
gion in Egypt: Sed enim mundissima lini seges. inter optimas fruges terra 


n. Tbid. vii. 43. Cf. 748. Cf. ix. 686. 7752, 773- Amores, 
o Propertius, ii. xxviii. 17. i. ii. 25: uu. ix. 33, 34- S 
P Ibid. 61. i. 77: ii. 635. De Ponto, i. i. 37: 
3 qd Ibid. xxxiii. 1. Cf. 5-20. 41-46. 51. 
E r Ovid, Amores, i. viii. 73. w De Magia, ii. p. 61. ad med. Cf. 
'% 8 Tbid. ii. xiii. 7. Cf. 14, 18. Herod. ii. 37. Plutarch, De Iside et 


t Ovid, De Arte Amandi, iii. 393- Oiride, iii. iv. 
u Metamorphos. i. 746. De Io. 


: *EAAyow &« Tohkhkdr xpdray Tepadoxijs rftiepdror, uexpe rev xaf 
| nuas xpdvur Texiorevrasr vronapBSdrover yap of rheioror. rev EA. 


exorta non modo indutui et amictui eanctiesimis Agyptiorum eacerdo- oF | 
tibus, ed opertui quoque in rebus sacris, usurpatur. The dress and costume -. 

of the Isiaci is thus repregented by Alexander ab Alexandro*: Iziaci linea F: | 
ramum absinthii marini? vel nuces pineas*, et Anubim supra caput defe- 
rentes*. These nuces pinez (nuts, cones, of the pine) were borrowed 
from the Sacra Phrygia. Bezides these, they carried a kind of ruxoe, 
figures, suspended from their necks. To shave the head, to wear slippers 
or pumps of the papyrus, and this linen stole or robe, reaching down to 
their feet, (the colour of which too, if not always yet at 8tated times, ap- 
pears to have been black,) and to ue a mask representing the head of 
Anubis, or to wear a cap made in that shape, was moet characteristic of 
them. In the poem ascribed to Cyprian, addressed to 8ome Roman 
genator and vir consularis, who had once been a Christian, and had after- 
wards apostatized, to become-one of these Isiaci, we read, 


Nune etiam dicis quod te non fecerit ztas 
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Si quis ab Isiacis consul procedat in orbem 

Cunctis risus erit. quis te non rideat autem 

Qui fueris consul nunc Teidis ee ministrum ? 

Quodque pudet primo® nunc non pudet esse 8ecundo® ? 

Ingeniumque tuum turpes damnare per hymnos 

Respondente tibi vulgo et lacerante®© eenatu ? 

Teque domo propria pictum cum fascibus ante 

Nunc quoque cum siatro faciem portare caninam ? 
The interval of ten days, (rather nights, such being the Egyptian rule, nox 
diem ducebat,) also alluded to, in connection with these services of Izis, 
appears to have been a etated thing. Ovid would imply that there was a 
eumilar rule at the Sacra Cereris, or Theemophorial; and though we do not 
know that the Theemophoria were ever celebrated ten days, among the 
Greeks at least, yet the Eleusinia in Ovid's time certainly lasted nine days. 
But these were not peculiar to the women. Apuleius, who under the 
feigned name of Lucius in his Metamorphoees really means himeelf, tells 
us he wes thrice initiated®; once in the myeteries of Izis, a second time in 
those of Serapis, a third in those of Oeiris: and each of these ceremonies, 
by way of preparation, was preceded by ten days* abstinence from wine 
and animal food. The peculiar length of the period was founded, no 


x Lib. ii. 8. p. 320, 321. b Viro congulari. 

y Cf. Pliny, H. N. zxvii. 29. c Lacrymante. 

z Cf. Historie Aug. SS.Commodus,g. d Metam. x. 431-435- 16 
a Consuli sc. e Met. xi. 272. 277. 279. 31 £ 
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Avery da rois 'lolois xar Alyvnriovs kat (als) rar Eidofor 
ela xeyuepwds rponds* Gaep tort navrdnaco: weidos. pn yap 


doubt, on the division of the equable month into three equal parts: like 
that of the decads among the Greeks. 

It is very important however to observe that the Sacrum [sidis, whateo- 
ever it was, performed on the 2d of January Roman, U. C. 666, was 0, 
because of something which happened just on the eve of the first war with 
Mithridates : which war, followir g close on the Bellum Sociale, Italicum, 
or Marsicum, (scarcely over in &. C. 89 or 88 itself,) gave occasion to no 
little alarm at Rome. It was augured from this incident that Igis was ad- 
verve to Mithridates, favourable to the Romans : and the event of the war 
[cemed to confirm the preage. 

Sulla, having been appointed consul in B. C. 89-88, was appointed to 
command in this war alszo. On his return to Rome B. C. 83, and in one 
of the years of his dictatorship, (B. C. 80 as it appears from Apuleiusf,) he 
either founded himeelf, or permitted others to found, a temple of Isis in 
the Campus Martius ; (the first ever erected to her by authority ;) from 
which she derived the style and title of Campensis, Regina Campensis f : 
Que de templi gsitu 8umto nomine Campensis 8umma cum veneratione 
propitiatur : in reference to which too the Scholiast on Juvenals: In 
Martis campo templum Isidis vetustum. At the same time Sulla incor- 
porated a college of priests or worshippers of IzisÞ, under the name of 
Pastophorii, governed by Decuriones ; one of them chief or master, elected 
every five years, and from that circumstance called quinquennalis: a 
college 8till in existence in the time of Apuleius, A. D. 141; among the 
Decuriones of which, in contradistinction to simple Pastophori, under his 
feigned name of Lucius, he 8supposes himself to be coopted. 

In all these disputes, of later date than B. C. 80, often as the Fana of 
Izis are 8aid to have been demolished, it was never a question whether she 
should retain this temple in Campo ; but whether she should possess or 
retain any other in the city ; within the Pomeerium at least. The Campus 
Martius was of course extra Pomerium. In the Descriptio urbis Rome, 
it was part of the Regio ix: and both the Iseum and the Serapeum, most 
properly 80 called, were there *. 

With regard to the worship of Isis, in any other part of the empire, or 
any other part of the ancient world distinct from Egypt : sbe had got ad- 
misgion into Cyrene and Barca before Herodotue' time!. 'The Greeks had 
a tradition that Io (only another name for Isis) in her wanderings passed 
through Syria; and that Antioch itself had a more ancient name, Ionia, 
derived from that circumstance. Libanius however says® 8he was first 
formally introduced there from Egypt, in the reign of the fourth of the 


f Metam. xi. 275. 1 Lib. iv. 186. Cf. also Anthologia, 
ET vi. 528. i. 216. Callimachus, xviii. 
Ut spargat in edem m *AyTwoxuds, xL i. 308. L 3. Cf. 


Isidis antiquo que proxima surgit Ovili sundry epigrams in the Anthologia 
b Apuleius, Metam. xi. 279 ad fin. Greca, i. 218. Callimachus, xzxv. 
i Ibid. 267. 276. xxviii : ii. 197. Philippus, x: 1. 36. 
& Muratorius, MMCxxxX. Lucillius, xxxix. 
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pepwns TpoTas eas. 
It appears from the calendar or parapegma of Geminus 
itself, subjoined to his work on astronomy, that Eudoxus' 


Seleucidz : *H yap 89 "Io, rd Bouxepwr &yakpa, rd Alyunror, apcioa r1v 
Mepquw S$vpo peromifera, rwhoaca jpev oveipac: Zexevrov, Toy and rou Fe- 
Xeuxouv TeTaprov, els roy Eaurhs peramTepTyiy, myoaca Ge Ilroepaioy eis 
Eroyuoy Ths Oeon B&ow. 

We cannot consider it probable that the Isia were generally received or 
known among the Greeks in the time of Geminus; because of the misap- 
prehension relating to their proper time and 8eagon to which he alludes. 
The Athenians however reformed their calendar A. D. 127 ; and then, as 
we hope to shew in the next Dissertation, they were perfectly familiar with 
the proper Isiac rule. Apuleius deecribes the Isidis Navigium, at Corinth, 
A. D. 1402; a very characteristic ceremony in honour of her : and Pausa- 
nias (A. D. 174) recogniges two temples of Isis there in his own time, 
and two titles of Isis, "Iows Henayia, and "Io Alyvaria®: begides another 
temple of her's at Cenchree?. At Tithorea in Phocis, there was a double 
Taxyvpes in honour of Isis, in his time; one in the autumn, the other 
in the epringt: both which we conjecture to have been of very recent 
date; the spring one probably in imitation of the autumnal, and this 
latter probably fixed to that eeagon, and even to September 27 itself, 
because the Egyptian Isia, 8even- years before A. D. 174, were actually 
falling on that day. He recognises the temple of Sarapis at Sparta in par- 
ticular, as ye@raroy Touro Eraprudrws lepdy 7. Yet he notices temples to 
one or other of these three, Isis, Sarapis, Asculapius, ingly or jointly, at 
Megara®, at Phliust, in Troezenia®, at the isthmus of Trezene®, at Bo in 
Laconia=®, at Buray, at Hermione®, at Messene *®, in Ageira®, at CEtylus in 
Laconia ©, at Patre 4, and at Cope in Bootiae. 
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n Metam. xi. 260—267. = Lib. ii. xxxiv. 10. 
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date of the winter 8olstice was Zgon 4= December 28. The 
date of the Isia was Athyr 17 ; but they lasted till Athyr 20. 
If Athyr 17 is to fall on December 28, Thoth 1 must fall on 
October 13: and this was the case Nab. 544-548, B. C. 205- 
201. If Athyr 20 is to fall on Dec. 28, Thoth 1 must fall 
on October 10: and that was the case Nabon. 556-560, B. C. 
193-189. One of these coincidences would fix the age of 
Eudoxus to B. C. 205-201 ; the other to B. C. 193-189. It 
is certain however that Eudoxus was much older than either 
of these dates. It could not therefore be intended by Gemi- 
nus that the Isia had ever fallen on the winter s80lstice accord- 
ing to Eudoxus, in the time of Eudoxus himself; only, that 
the winter 80lstice in his calendar being notoriously attached 
to December 28, and the Isia having once coincided with 
that term, an opinion, founded on this coincidence, had got 
abroad among the Greeks, and was till maintaining its ground 
even in the time-of Geminus, that the date of the winter 80l- 
8tice in the calendar of Eudoxus was also the date of the 
Egyptian Ia; and vice versa, that the date of the Egyptian 
Isia was his date of the winter solstice. We believe how- 
ever that there was actually an edition of the 6«Tacrnpis of 
Eudoxus, the date of which commcided with the time when 
the 17th Athyr, the Egyptian date of the Isia, was actually 
falling on December 28 : on which coincidence too the above 
popular notion among the Greeks was most probably founded. 
But this is a point which we cannot explain any further at 
presgent. 

With regard to the age of Geminus himself; he speaks of 
the Ia as anticipating an entire month, 30 days, as we must 
guppose, on the winter 8olstice in his time. If he means by 
the winter 8olstice the golstice of Eudoxus, Dec. 28, this 
would imply that the Isa in his time were falling Nov. 28; 
and if the 17th Athyr is to fall on Nov. 28, the first of Thoth 
must fall on September 13: which was the case Nab. 664- 
668, B. C. 85-81. If the 20th Athyr must fall on Nov. 28, 
the 1st of Thoth must fall on September 10: and that was 
the case Nab. 676-680, B. C. 73-69. The earliest date of 
this treatise of Geminus on this principle would be B. C. 85- 
81 ; the latest B. C. 73-69. 

But it is not clear to us that he means by the winter 80l- 
Gg 2 
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8stice the solstice of Eudoxus. He speaks of the 8olstice ab- 
8lutely ; and the 8olstice absolutely could not be intended 
of Eudoxus' 80lstice, but of the solstice in his own time. 
Now his own date of the solstice was that of Calippus, Dec. 
25 ; or at least not later than that. A month before that 
exactly would be Nov. 25. If Athyr 17 is to fall on Nov. 
25, Thoth 1 must fall on September 10; and that was the 
case Nabon. 676-680, B. C. 73-69: if the 20th Athyr is to 
fall on Nov. 25, the first of 'Thoth must fall on September 7 ; 
and that was the case Nabon. 688-692, B. C. 61-57. Gemi- 
nus” true age therefore most probably comes between B. C. 
69 and 57+. 


= With regard to any evidences of his own time 8upplied by Geminus 
himeelf ; begides quoting Aristotle and Eudoxus *, and Diczarchus Þ, and 
Cleanthes and Crates ©, and Boethus, a commentator on Aratus4; he 
refers also to Polybius ©, whose time comes down lower than B. C. 146: 
and to Hipparchusf, who was «till making obeervations as late as B. C. 
129. 

It appears from the Scholia on Aristotle, that a Geminus was quoted 
by Alexander Aphrodisieus, according to Simplicius ©: 'O 8 'AXcfavr8pos 
SAondves Mefy TwWa ro Tepirou wapariOnow ex Ths emTopns (Ths) rar loo 
$wviov perewpohoyurasy Emynoeos, ras apoppts mapa ApioToreNovs NafSor- 
oay Exec. d&« &8e—the original paszage no doubt being subjoined, though 
it does not appear at present in these Scholia Þ. 

If this Geminus was the author of the work on astronomy, (as it is 
most probable he was,) this reference to him proves that he was either 
contemporary with, or lived later than, Posidonius; who was an emi- 
nent writer of antiquityy a philosopher of the Stoical school; a native of 
Apamea in Syria, though better known as a citizen of Rhodes i, where he 
appears to have passed moet of his life, egpecially the latter part of it: and 
it has been commonly 8upposed Geminus was a Rhodian too. Posidonius 
was a disciple of Panztius, and seems to have written his life* : which 
might perhaps produce the mistatement in Athenzus!, that Posidonius 
accompanied Scipio Africanus the younger on his celebrated mission to 
the eagt®, when he vigited Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Euer- 


a Cap. xiv. Uranol. 61, C. D. i Suidas in nomine. Cf. Cicero, Tuscu- 
b xiv. 55, 50. lane, v. 37. $ 106, 107. Lucian, Opp. 
c xiii. 53, A. 54, A. ti. 223. Macrobii, 20. 

d xiv. 61, C. k Cicero, De Officiis, iii. 2. 8 Suj- 
e xiii, 54, D. das, in nomine. I xii. 73. 

f ji. 12, E: 13, C. m Cicero, De Officiis, i. 26. $ go: ii. 


© 348. PR Physicz Auscultationis ii. 22.4 75: Academics, i iv.2. $5: Somnium 
193- b Scip. 2. Valerius Max. iv. iii. 13. 
cf Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. tom. ii. Justin. xxxviii. 8. & 8-11.. 
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Section IIL.—m. Reception of the Isia into the Roman 
calendar. 


A very valuable monument of antiquity 1s still in existence; 
which exhibits the Roman correction of the dictator Czsar 
exactly as it appears to have 8tood A. D. 355. The reader 
may 8ee it in the Uranologium of Petavius m. As its date 
falls within the reign of Constantius, 8on and successor of 
Constantine the Great, in our future allusions to it we pro- 
pose to call it the Constantian calendar. 

It appears from this Constantian calendar that the Isia 
must have been admitted into the Roman calendar before 
A. D. 355; that they had a stated date in that calendar, v 
kalendas Novembres, October 28 ; that they lasted four days, 


getes ui. or Physcon; a fact which is true of Panztius, but not of 
Posidonius. 

Lucian tells us® he lived to be 84. We can trace his existence down 
to a point of time, at which, if he was really the disciple of Panztius, he 
must have been a very old man. Plutarch ® informs us he 8aw Marius on 
his death-bed at Rome, in his seventh consulship, B. C. 87-86. Cicero 
had often heard himP?; and Plutarch mentions in his life of Pompey 9, 
that Pompey returning to his triumph, B. C. 62 and 61, visited him at 
Rhodes. A letter of Cicero to Atticus is extant”, written in B. C. 60; 
from which it appears he had recently written to Cicero from Rhodes, to 
acknowledge a present of his 'YT6pyua in Greek, De Consulatu guo, which 
Cicero had gent him. In short, he was certainly living later than B. C. 
60. According to Suidas, he even visited Rome again eni Taiov Mapxe- 
Xov—which, if it is not a mistake for Taiov Mapiov, must be meant of the 
consul U. C. 70s, just at the outbreak of the civil war, B. C. 49. In the 
Anecdota Parisiensia *, it might almost be implied that he was living even 
after the death of Julius Czsar, B. C. 44. 

If Geminus was a young man, or comparatively 80, when he wrote his 
work on astronomy, that might be between B. C. 61 and 57, as we have 
concluded, in the lifetime of Posidonius : and yet he might survive Posi- 
donius, and abridge his Meteorologica after his death. This appears to 
us the most probable account of both these workst. 


m Page 112. lanee, ii. 25. $ 61. 
n Macrobii, 20. Opp. ii. 223. T ji. 1. Cf. ad Att. i. 20. 
© Marius, xlv. S ji. 20, 21. 


p Tusculanee, ii. 25. $ 61. Cf. De Fi- t His mention of Botthus would be a 
nibus, i. 2. $6: De Natura Deorum, i. critical argument of his age; if that 
44- $ 123; i. 34. $ 88: De Divinatione, was Botthus of Sidon, whom Strabo also 
i. 21. $47. De Fato, 3-5: at all which mentions as his own master in the phi. 
times he seems to have been «till living. losophy of Aristotle. Lib. xvi. u. 

q Pompeius, xlii. Cf. Cicero, Tuscu- 
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from October 28 mclusive to October 31 inclusive, which 
was in accordance with the Egyptian rule; and one day 
longer, the kalendze Novembres, Nov. 1, which was 80 far a 
variation from the Egyptian rule. The notice of [ia at 
least is attached to the kalends of November in this Con- 
stantian calendar ; but with this circumstance of distinction 
to characterise the Ia of that day, (which does not appear 
in connection with the Ima of any of the four preceding days,) 
of ex 8en., 1. e. ex 8enatus conﬀlto : the Iain ex 8enatus con- 
8|ulfo, the date of which was Nov. 1. 

The first day of the Roman Ia however, in the time of 
this monument, was clearly October 28. And this may be 
confirmed by the testimony of the Itinerarrum of Claudius 
Rutilius, the date of which was A. D. 416: for we hope to 
shew 8ome time or other hereafter, that the Roman TIsa 
were falling on October 28 then too. The last day of the 
8ame Roman Is it seems was Nov. 1 : and this also may be 
confirmed from Joannes Lydus' work De Mensibus, written 
in the reign of Justinian, soon after A. D. 525 : for in that 
too, imperfect as it is and corrupt even in the fragments 
thereof which still survive, there is an entry over against iv 
and i nonas Novembres, (Nov. 2 and 3) which in the ori- 
ginal state of the text was probably attached to Nov. 1 : 'Ep 
TG vag Ths 'Iowos ovprepacua T@v coprav®, 

The Roman rule of the Isia then partly agreed with the 
Egyptian, and partly differed from it. It agreed with it in 
celebrating the Isa four days : it differed from it in keeping 
them also for a fifth day. It differed from it also in being at- 
tached to certain fixed Julian terms; as the Egyptian Isia 
could not be. The question is, from what quarter could 
8nch a ceremony have gained admisnon ito the Roman 
calendar? and what was the date of its introduction ? The 
first of these questions is eamly ansgwered. The principal 
and most characteristic observance of the Egyptian ritual 
could be derived to the Roman calendar only from Egypt. 
The latter may be a little more difficult : yet we hope to be 
able to answer that too. 

The last case of the public suppression of the Isia at 


DISS. XI. 


a Pag. 113. L 14. Fragmenta Caseolina, v. 
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Rome, in the reign of Tiberius*, is demonstrative that they 
could not have got admisson into the calendar before A. D. 
19, the 5th of Tiberius: 80 that the date of their reception 
into it, whensoever it took place, must have been consider- 
ably later than the Alexandrine correction in B. C. 26. 
From the time of this correction forwerds, there might be 
double dates even of the same Egyptian observances ; one 
8et peculiar to the Alexandrine calendar, the other to the 
Egyptian ; the former fixed, the latter still moveable or 
cyclical, as they had always been. There can consequently 
be only two opinions with respect to the Roman date of the 
Iz8ia. Either it was borrowed from the Alexandrine date of 
the ceremony, or it was taken from the Egyptian. 

Now if the former had been the case; the Roman Ia 
must have been found attached to November 13, not to 
October 28 : Nov. 13 or Nov. 14 being the stated date of 
Athyr 17 in the Alexandrine calendar ; Nov. 13 in the com- 
mon years of the cycle of leap year, Nov. 14 in the leap 
years). But if it was derived from the Egyptian equable 
calendar, it must have been 80 when the 17 Athyr, in the 
natural course of its revolution round the Julian year, was 
falling on October 28: and this began to be the cage Nabon. 
788, A. D. 40 in the last year of the emperor Caius or Cali- 
gula, and continued to be the case down to Nabon. 792, A.D. 
44 in the fourth year of Claudius ; but no longer. 

The worship of Isis had been suppressed in A. D. 19: but 
there is no instance on record of any such suppresgion before, 
immediately after which it does not appear to have been in 
existence again, as popular and in as much force as ever. Her 
images had been dragged through the streets, and thrown 
into the Tiber ; and her temples or fana (within the city at 
least) had been razed to the ground : yet she had temples, 
and in the city, their 8ite being in the emporium, when 
Vitruvius was writing® : and he appears to have been living 


x See supra, p. 446. latter half of the month. This date was 
y The Kalendarium Rusticum, (Gru- probably taken from the 17th of the 

ter, cxxxviii. cxxxix.) has the Heuresis, Alexandrine Athyr, or at least from the 

(finding of Osiris, the concluding cere- 20th; this last being the proper date of 

mony of the Isia,) in the month of No- the edpeots. 

vember, after the Jovis Epulum, or the Z j, 7. P- 41+ 

Ides, (Nov. 13). Consequently in the 
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and writing in the reign of Tiberius, as much as in that of 
Augustus. 

We are able to demonstrate that the Sacra Phrygia, (the 
proper characteristic ceremomes of the Phrygian ritual,) were 
adopted and establighed at Rome, within these 8ame four 
years, A. D. 40—44. The proper name of the Roman 
votaries of Attes and Cybele was Dendrophors ; that of the 
worshippers of Osiris and Isis was Pausaris and Pastophori®. | 


* The reason of this name of Dendrophori applied to the college of 
priests or worshippers of Attes and Cybele we cannot explain at pregent. 
The similar college of priests of Isis, called Pastophori, has been mentioned 
already zupra, p. 449 note. They appear to have been called Pastophori 
from their practice of carrying images of Iss, Anubis, Harpocrates, and : 
the other Egyptian divinities, in procession through the streets ex maord- 
ow, shrines ; which might be transported on the shoulders of men. 


Sic numina Memphis 
In vulgus proferre 8olet. penetralibus exit 
Effigies, brevis illa quidem, ed plurimus infra | | 


Ripa 8onat, Phariosque modos Mgyptia dicit | | 
Tibia : submissis admugit cornibus Apis. | | 
Claudian, vii. De 1v® consulatu Honorii, | 

A. D. 398. v. 570. 


These exodes of the gods or goddesses are of 8tated occurrence on the 
monuments of Egypt. Apuleius describes one 8uch from Corinth to the 
ea, in his own time: Metam. xi. 262, 263 : Lucian, (de Dea Syria, 48.) 
mentions a similar procession every year from Hieropolis in Syria to the 
gea : Opp. iii, 485. These worshippers of Isis were also called Pausari ; 
as 8ome learned men have guppoeed, from their being accustomed in these 
processions through the streets to stop at certain places called Mansiones : 
but rather, as we should suppose, from the practice of «topping after a 
certain number of paces, to break out into some chant or song. Pausa is | 
classical in Latin for a pause or sfop : and this act of their's is expressed | 
by pausas edere. The Pastophori and Pausarii appear to have both dif- 
fered from the Isiaci generally. It is not certain whether they did not differ 
from each other : inscriptions at least occur in the name of the Pausarii, | 
without any mention of the Pastophori®. 

The worship of Isis having been publicly recognised A. D. 4o and 41, 
we find an inecription in Gruter only ten years later. Ti. 
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a Fabretti, vi. p. 488. No. 172. Cf. Reinesius, CL i. cxxxix. 170. Morcelli 
1. 340. cccxxxviiil. 
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They constituted two colleges or companies at Rome ; and 
we are entirely of opinion that both were first incorporated 
and enfranchised by Caius, in the last year of his reign, but 
were 8anctioned and confirmed by Claudius in the first of his. 


\ Ti. Claudio. Czeare 

| Aug. Germanico 

| Sexto. Cornelio. Orfito. Coss 

| IsWdi Invicte Et Serapi. 

that is, A. D. 51. And in Phlegon, De MirabilibusÞ, we read : KopyyAiov 
DTanAuavor 7 yur) Taidiov Erexey xepaky Exov 'AvouBiBos emt Pons, dp- 
xovros 'Aﬀbmpyow Anpoorpdrov, vrarevbvrov ev Popy ADhov Aovkwviou Ne- 
pova Zihavriavoy rat Maprov Oveorivov *Arrwxov : A. D. 65. There are 

, many inscriptions to Isis in Muratorius©: and in the Descriptio Urbis 

Rome s8he is often recognised in the different Regiones : as Regio iid, 
Isis et Serapis (meaning temples to them there) : Regio v, Isis Patricia : 
Regio vie, templum Salutis et Serapis : Regio xiif, Isis Athenodoria. 

In the account of the fire at Rome, A. D. 8 or 81, the 2d year of Ti- 
tus, the destruction of the Iseum and the Serapeum is particularly men- 
tioneds. These were rebuilt by Domitian®. In the reign of Macrinus, 
or Heliogabalus, A. D. 218, Dio or Xiphilinusi observes : *Eyeyove: & re- 
para ey Ty Popy a\\a re ral ex Tov ayd\paros Ths "Ioudos, & vrep T0 aeropa 
roU yaou aurhs ent xuvos oxeirat, — Which last was either an image of Anebo 
or Anubis, or more probably of the dog-star. 

The emperor Otho, like Commodus and Antoninus Caracalla, was ad- 
dicted to the worship of Isis : Sacra etiam Isidis spe in lintea religiosaque 
veste propalam celebrasse (dicitur)*. Adrian affected to despise them : 
Sacra Romana diligentissime curavit, peregrina contempsit!. Alexander 
Severus, though brought up under Origen, paid respect to Isis and Se- 
rapis : Isium et Serapium decenter ornavit, additis 8ignis et deliacis et 
omnibus mysticise®. 'Tertullian about the 8ame time observes : Nam id 
plerumque dicendum est: in templo Axculapii illum habes : in vico 
Isidis habito : et 8acerdos Jovis factus est". 

We cannot doubt that Isis and the Isiaci were not merely tolerated at 
Rome, but reverenced as 8acred in an eminent sense, when even Domitian 
in the civil war of Vespasian and Vitellius, and in the storming of the Capi- 
tol, A. D. 69, escaped under the disguise of one of this body. Seneca just 


b Cap. xxiii. go. Meursi, Lugduni h Suetonius, Domitianus, v. 1. Eu- 


Bat. 1622. tropius, vii. 15. 
© Ixx-lxxiv : cxxxix. 1: cxli. 4. i Ixxix. 10. cf. 8. 
4 MMCXXVII. k Suetonius, Otho, xii. 5. 
e MMCXXVIII. 1 Historie Aug. SS. Spartian, A- 
f MMCXXXI. drian, 22. 


2 

& Dio, Ixvi. 24. cf. 26. 21. Sueto- m Tbid. Lampridius, Alexander Se- 
nius, Titus, viii. 9. Victor, Epitome, verus, 26. 

Titus. Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. un De Idololatria, 20: Opp. iv. 177. 

P. ii. 277. ad ann. 2095. Thesaurus Cf. De Testimonio Anime, 2 : iv. 32. 

Temp. ad ann. 2005. Olymp. 217. I. 
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On this question too it is a critical coincidence that the 

relation of the proper Roman calendar to the Juhan, from 
the kalends of January A. D. 40 to the kalends of January 
A. D. 48 mncluaive, was that of equality: 80 that, in any one 
of these four years, a given Egyptian date agreed both to the 
Same Roman and to the 8xme Julian. But, with the kalends 
of January A. D. 44, this relation began to be one of in- 
equality ; and that coincidence could no longer hold good. 
The Roman date of the Is8ia must have been adopted from 
the Egyptian calendar 8ometime when the 17th Athyr was 
agreeing not only to v kalendas Novembris, but also to Oc- 
tober 28: therefore in one of these years, A. D. 40-48. It is 
about this time, (or only a few years later, in the reign of 
Nero,) that we find Lucan complaining, 

Nos in templa tuam Romana adcepimus Izin, 

Semideosque canes et sistra jubentia luctus, 

Et quem tu plangens hominem testaris Ozirim *. 
And putting such sentiments as the following into the mouth 
of Pompey the Younger, after the death of his father : 

Evolvam busto jam numen gentibus Isim, 

Et tectum lino spargam per vulgus Osirim, 

Et 8acer in Magni cineres mactabitur Apis ®. 
Very natural and very consistent ; if the deification of Osiris 
and Is, of Anubis and Apis, by public authorit; at least, 
was $till a recent event, to which the old Roman sense of 
propriety was hardly yet reconciled : but not, if they had 
been long in established, almost in exclusive, possession of 
the Pantheon. 

It remains to explain if possible the addition of a day to 

the Isia at Rome, over and above the proper number of days 


before, in the reign of Nero, observes, Cum sistrum aliquis concutiens ex 
imperio mentitur® : Juvenal in that of Domitian, 

Pictores quis nescit ab Iside pasciP ? 
and Martial, in one of his epigrams of the same date, 


Nuntiat octavam Phariz ua turba juvence, 
Atque pilata redit jamque 8ubitque cohors1. 


© De Vita Beata, xxvii. i. Opp. 1. r Pharzalia, viii. 831. 
P xii. 28. S Ibid. ix. 157; cf. 145. 
4 x. 48. 1. cf. xii. 29. 19, 20. 
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devoted to them by the Egyptian rule ; and that too ex 8ena- 
tus cons\ulto. 

Two of the emperors of later time are noted in history as 
particularly addicted to the worship of Isis. One of these 
was Commodus. It is related of him t, © Sacra Igidis coluit 
ut et caput raderet et Anubin portaret””: and it is observed 
of Pescennius Niger, (Severus' rival for the purple, after the 
death of Commodus,) © Hunc in Commodianis hortis in por- 
ticu curva pictum de musivo (in mosaic) inter Commodi ami- 
cissimos videmus 8acra Isidis ferentem ; quibus Commodus 
adeo deditus fuit ut et caput raderet et Anubin portaret et 
omnes partes expleret .” Commodus therefore might have 
added a day to the Isia, to shew his devotion to the goddess : 
and it would have been nothing extraordinary if he had done 
80. Yet we are not of opinion that the addition im question 
was actually made by him. 

Antoninus Bassianus, surnamed Caracalla, on and suc- 
ce8or of Severus, was quite as much devoted to the worship 
of Isis as Commodus; 80 much 80 that Spartian, (his *b1o- 
grapher,) had found even the first introduction of her 8ervices 
into Rome attributed to him : © Sacra Igidis Romam depor- 
tavit =, et templa ubique magnifica eidem Dez fecit : 8acra 
etiam majore reverentia celebravit quam antea celebraban- 
tur ?7?”...* In quo quidem, he continues, mihi murum videtur 
quemadmodum sacra Isidis primum per hunc Romam venisse 
dicantur, quum Antoninus Commodus ita ea celebraverit ut 
et Anubin portaret et pausas ederet. nizi forte iste addidif 
celebritati, non ea primus invenat.” 

This conjecture of Spartian's is no doubt the true explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of which we are in search; a day 
more in the Roman TIsa than in the Egyptian. Antoninus 
in the excess of his zeal added this day to the Isia, and made 
them five days long, instead of four; and very probably ap- 
pointed peculiar services for this fifth day ; though what, we 
cannot undertake to 8ay, because we have nowhere found it 
on record. And to give greater 8olemnity to the addition, 
and to ensure its perpetuity, he caused it to be decreed by 
G t Lampridius, Commodus, 9. racalla : ZEgypti sacra per eum depor- 


u Spartianus, Niger, 6. tata Romam. 
x Cf. Aurelius Victor, Antoninus Ca- Y Vita, 9. 
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the Roman senate. Hence the intimation which still appears 
in the Constantian calendar attached to this fifth day, but to 
no other, of ex senatus consulto; and hence the allusion in 
Lydus to the ceremonies of this last day : to gomething done 
on this day in the temple of Isis, which concluded, consum- 
mated, and closed her feast, and the holidays devoted to it. 
We have it in our power to shew that Antoninus Bassia- 
nus, or Caracalla, introduced into the calendar another date, 
which s8till appears there under the name of the Navigium 
Isdis ; which at this period of Roman history was a stated 
ceremony in honour of Isis. It may be questioned however, 
whether the state of the calendar in the reign of this em- 
peror had not something to do with these proceedings of his. 
In the 8econd year of his reign, A. D. 212, the Roman days 
of the month began to be one day behind the Julan : 80 
that the fourth day of the Isia in the Roman calendar, instead 
of falling October 31, would be falling October 30. This 
anticipation was very well understood at the time. It might 
therefore be the moving cause to this addition. A day might 
purposely be given to the Isia at this time, to bring them up 
to their proper term, October 31: and this date would ulti- 
mately be found attached in the Julian calendar to Nov. 1. 


Secrion T'V.—iv. Date of the Rosetta stone ; date of the Mar- | 
mor Tripolitanum ; dates of Pliny ; dates of Censorinus. 

We omit in the present review 8ome well known dates : 
That of the Rosetta stone, which belongs to B. C. 197-196 : 
and that of the Marmor Tripolitanum, A. D. 27 z. We hall 
have occagion to notice them elsewhere. We omit also cer- 
tain Egyptian dates which occur in the Historia Naturalis of 
Pliny, familiar probably to 80me of our readers; because 
those too will require to be considered on a future occasion. 
The next 8uch dates, which we propose to notice at present, 
are those of Censorinus. 

« Nam ut a nostris ita ab Zgyptiis quidam anni in litteras 
relati 8unt: ut quos Nabonnazaru nominant, quod a primo 
impern ejus anno consurgunt : quorum hic DCCCCLXXXVI. 
item Philippi : qui ab excessu Alexandri Magni numerantur,” 


Z See our Prolegomena, cap. iii. 138, 8q.; 152. 89q. 
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et ad hunc usque producti annos DLx11 consummant. 8d 
horum initia s8emper a primo die menss ejus sumuntur cui 
apud AXgyptios nomen est Thoth : quique hoc anno fuit ante 
diem vu kalendas Julias; cum abhinc annos centum, impe- 
ratore Antonino Pio un. et Bruttio Presente Coss. (U. C. 892, 
A. D. 139,) udem dies fuerint ante diem xn kalendas Au- 
gusti a 97 

Censorinus was writing this treatise of his Coss. Ulpio et 
Pontiano, U. C. 991, A. D. 238>. The Nabonassarian year, 
answering to that, dated from Thoth 1, was Nab. 986, June 
24 at 18 hours, June 25 at midnight, vu kal. Juhas Roman; 
the true cyclical term, to which this Nabonassarian one cor- 
 regponded, being Mesore 28 at 18 hours, or Mesore 28 at 
midnight : the standing difference of Thoths after A. D. 225, 
as we have explained © being F8. 

In hke manner Nabon. 887 corresponded to A. D. 139: 
the first of the Nabonassarian Thoth at that time answering 
' to Mesore 29, and both to July 19 at 18 hours or July 20 at 
midnight : the latter of which in the Roman style, as the sxame 
with the Julian, would be x11 kalendas Augusti, not xn ka- 
lendas Augusti, as Censormus imphes the Egyptian date to 
have been. In consequence of this discrepancy, learned men 
' have 8u$pected an error in his text; and have proposed to 
correct it by reading x11 kalendas Augusti. We believe 
his text to be s8ound; and the actual Roman date of the 
first of Thoth Nabon. 887, A. D. 139, to have been rightly 
assigned by him : and yet the Julian date to have been 
July 20 notwithstanding. How this could be the case it 
would be premature to explain at present. 

It is obvious to remark, that the reduction of these num- 
bers in Censorinus gives the epoch of the zra of Philip in 
terms of the zra of Nabonassar, Nab. 425 = B. C. 324; which 
is correct : and the epoch of the zra of Nabonassar itself in 
terms of the zra vulgaris, B. C. 747. 


SecTION V.—v. Dates of Theon. 


Some examples of the equable Egyptian reckoning occur 
in the IIpdxeipor xavdves of Theon ; as well as others in the 


a De Die Natali, xxi. b Tbid. xxi. 
c Supra, Diss. viii. ch. 1i. gect. xii. 
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Alexandrined. They prove that the old equable calendar had 
not yet been superseded by the Alexandrine even in his time. 

Two of these we propose to adduce : the first, the date of 
the mean conjunction of the s8un and the moon, in the month 
Phamenoth, «ar Atyvzriovs, Diocletiani 90 *. 

The epoch of the zra of Diocletian in the Alexandrine 
calendar was August 29, A. D. 284; in the equable, Thoth 1, 
Nab. 1032, Philippi 608, Augusti 314, June 13, A. D. 284 alsof. 
Consequently Diocletiani 90 corresponded to Nabon. 1121, 
reckoned from Thoth 1, May 22 at noon, according to the 
astronomical rule, A. D. 378. 


A.D. bh. m. Nab. h. m. 
373 May 22 © © i121 Thoth n © © 
add 180 add 180 
202 181 

cast off 184 . cast of 180 
Nov. 18 © © Phamenoth nx ©o © 

3 I3 
December x © © Phamenoth 14 © © 


On which day our Hekkaidekatteric type of the lunar 
calendar, period xv. cycle vii. 9, also shews the cyclical new 
moon. . 

The second case is that of two eclipees, one of the 8un, 
Thoth 24 at 2 h. 24m. r.x. &yyiora in the Egyptian calendar ; 
Paiini 22 at 2h. 24m. ry. M. in the Alexandrine: the other, 
of the moon, Phamenoth G6, 17 h. 12 m. from noon, in the 
equable calendar; both however Diocletiani 80 &= Nabon. 
1111—1112: Phiippi 687 —688: A. D. 363—3864. 


j. 4-D. h.. m. _ Nab. h. m. 
364 May 24 © © 1112 Thoth 2: © © 
23 2 24 23 2 24 

June 16 2 24 Thoth 24 2 24 


23 20 24 from sunset. 


_ h. m. 
According to Pingre, © eclipeed at Paris, June 16, 1 © ÞP.M. 
A. D. 364 + 1 50 10 


at Alexandria, June 16, 2 go 10 


4 Ptolemei Opera, vi. Ilp6xecipo: xa- © Tbid. p. 74 * Ibid. vi. 31, 32. 
voves. & Opp. vi. p. 71. 84—87. c. 81, 82. 
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jb, A. D. h. m. Nab. h. m. 
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304 May 24 © o 1112 Thoth 1 © © 
I85 17 13 I85 17 12 
209 I7 12 186 17 12 
cast off 184 cast off 180 
nrpos —— h. m. 
November 25 17 12 Phamenoth 6 17 12 
= 26 5 12 from 8unget = 7 11 13 from 8unset. 


h. Tx * 
According to Pingrs, ) ecl. at Paris, November 26, 2 © © A.M. 
A. D. 364 +1 50 10 


at Alexandria, Nov. 26, 3 50 10 A.M. 


SECTION VI.—vi. [8ia in the time of Achilles Tatius. 


Tore 8 Alyunru: &n0 Kapxlvov tm Atyorepwra TOv TAtov 
xaTuura Opavres xal Ex parporepwy opuptvorra TIS Tutpas 
enevOour edaBotuevor uh rare Ppaxd raranhtty avrods 6 As. 
xa Corw 6 xapds obros 6 Tap avrois TAv xanhovuerur Toiwy®. tne 
$3 7>&v GvaBalvew Tjpfaro ral parporepas Toteiy Tas hutpas, 
Tara Xevxemovoores EoTepavnpopyoari. 

It is clear that no allusion could have been intended in 
this passage to the old and mistaken notion exposed by 
Geminus of the incidence of the Isia at the winter solstice. 
The 8un is here 8upposed to be in Cancer, not in Capricorn ; 
and the days are supposed to be beginning to decrease, not 
to increase in length. This state of the case could hold 
good only at midsummer ; 1. e. of the 8zummer solstice, not of 
the winter. The Isia at this time then must have been falling 
at midsummer, and even at the summer 8olstice. If 8o, the 
Isa, according to the Alexandrine calendar, could not posaibly 
be meant; for those were fixed to the middle of November. 
What remains then, except to understand this allusion of 
the cyclical or moveable Isia; the Isia in the equable calen- 
dar? In that cage, when Achilles Tatius was writing this 
commentary on Aratus, the equable calendar was &till in 
existence in Egypt : even Isis herself had not yet lost all her 
votaries in that country : the Isia must have continued to be 


* This obgervation is parenthetic : and we should probably read, 6 rov 
Tap" avrois rakouuerar 'Iowy. 

hk Opp. vi. 88—91, 93. cf. the notes i Uranologium, 146 C. Achilles Ta- 
P. 162. tius, Isagoge, cap. 23. 
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celebrated in s8ome way or other according to the old rule; 
and at this very time must have been falling at midsummer, 
and possibly on midsummer day, or the 8summer solstice 
itself. 

It has been made a question whether the commentator on 
Aratus, and the author of the Greek romance, De Leucippes 
et Clitophontis Amoribus, were the 8ame person*. It is 
possible that they may have been different ; though we are 
not aware of any clear proof to that effect. The romance 
is noticed by Photius! : but he gives no particulars of the 
personal history of the author, except that he was a native of 
Alexandria, (as the commentator on Aratus appears to have 
been.) Suidas ® adds that he was a Christian, and even a 
bighop. From the comparison, instituted by Photius, be- 
tween his case, as the author of one work of fiction of this 
kind, and that of Heliodorus bishop of Tricca in Thessaly 
author of another still extant, (the Mthiopica, or history of 
Theagenes and Chariclea,) it 8eems very probable that he 
congidered him the later of the two. The date of Heliodo- 
rus's work is known®; the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
or that of Honorius and Arcadius his 8ons, cir. A. D. 400. 

Achilles Tatius therefore might be conaiderably later than 
this. 

It appears from our general tables that, from A. D. 505 
the ingress of period xxxvii to A.D. 617 that of period 
XXxVili, the Julian date of the vernal equinox was till 
March 19: and the length of the spring quarter, for the 
whole of this period, being nearly 94 days, the date of the 
summer $olstice would be June 21. If the 17 Athyr is to 
fall on June 21, the 1 of Thoth must fall on April 6: and 
that was the case from Nabon. 1304 —1307 A. D. 556 to 559, 
but no longer. We consider it probable that the allusion in 
the above passage of the commentary on Aratus belongs to 
this time in general : though it is not necessary to 8uppose it 
must have been written in one of these years, A. D. 556 to 

& Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, tom. "HAudSwpos. The ecclesiastical histo- 


ii, lib. ui. rog, xxil rian Nicephorus has left it on record 
1 Codex 87. p. 66. that for writing and publishing this 
m Jn nomine. romance, and for refusing to suppress 


n At the end of the work the author it afterwards, he was deposed by the 
describes himself as &&hp $0: *Eucoy- church from his episcopal office. Cf. 
yds, Tay Gp 1Alov Tyevos, Ocodoolov mais Socrates, E. H. v. xxii. 287, C. D. 
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559. The allusion would be equally consistent with the fact 
of the incidence of the Izia at midsummer, a few years earlier; 
and even at the beginning of the sixth century itself *. 


* Petavius (Uranologium, 165—169) has given the whole or part of 
another Isagoge ad Aratum, also ascribed to Achilles Tatius : and which 
appears to have been publighed as his by his first editor Victorius. The 
genuineness of this however is open to doubt. In its present tate too it is 
corrupt. There is one passage in it notwithstanding which we think it 
worth while to produce ; because if it is really a production of Achilles 
Tatius, it may 8erve to determine his age. Pag. 168 (ITepi xux\wy) : EvGos 
pera rouroy xaraaivorre EOoTW 6 xanouueros Ocpwods Tportixds, (SC ruxhos”) 
Gre yevouevos TJAos Ev kapkive, bc xeiras ev aur, Oepwas Tporis Towirar* 
xars Maxe$dvas pey Ilavaiuov (lege Iavrdpov or Iarpor) eixdd: rerdpry, 
xara $& 'AXefar8peic *Emupi rerdpry eixddt. . .. pera rovrov mroxaraBaivorre 
coTly 6 xaouuevros lonpepwes (xurhos), Gre 6 tJAos &v To Cwlharp rirhe 
Gepduevos, Gray rarh xpioy yermras, 5 ara xmas, ras rakouperas Un 
Alyoariev (uydv, lonpepiav woui, Graf per Sapernd clxadi rerdpry * * * 
roureors Topmruaiov. ral ev xpup per capris Towi Tporas, ev Fe xmhais fro 
(vyp Þ0voroprds. 

If the reading in the last instance of Phamenoth 24 is sound, it must be 
meant of the vernal equinox ; and there must be an hiatus in the text 
(not however noticed by Petavius) between Phamenoth 24 and Gorpizus, 
in which the date of the autumnal equinox should have come. Now 
Phamenoth 24 in the Alexandrine calendar always answered to March 20: 
and March 20, as our tables shew, was till the Julian date of the vernal 
equinox, down to the beginning of the sixth century. 

As to the other dates, Panemus 24 in this author's time could not 
poesibly answer to any thing but June 24 ; nor Epiphi 24 to any thing 
but July 18. It is clear then that these dates as they stand are inconsist- 
ent. We may render them consistent by reading Panemus 21 in the 
former, (xa' for «F') and Paiini 27 («(" for «#') instead of Epiphi 24. Both 
these will correspond to June 21; the date of the 8zummer golstice answer- 
ing to March 19 as that of the vernal equinox. But all this is purely 
con b 
In the Anthologia Greca there is an Epigram of Leo Philosophus on 
the Romance of Achilles Tatius%. There is another cis SiSNovs IIpdxtov 
xa} Ocwvos, From the comparison of these together, it might at first 
eight be supposed that Leo Philosophus, Achilles Tatius, Proclus and 
Theon, were contemporaries. But though that might be the cage with 
Leo and Achilles Tatius, it could not be the cage with Proclus and Theon. 
In fact, the epigram of Leo which seems to lead to this inference is on the 
books of Proclus and Theon; not on Proclus and Theon themselves. 
Theon indeed was professor of philosophy at Alexandria in his time : but 


q iv. 98. Leo Phil. iv. 1 —14. r Tbid. ui. 
mn h 


agony cis. ple . 
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Section VII. —vii. Autumnal equinox of Albatanius. 


It is not easy to trace the continued use of the equable 
year in Egypt beyond the point of time to which we have 
now brought it down ; neither is it necessary to do 80: and 
yet there is good ground for believing that it continued in 
actual use much longer, and survived even the conquest of 
Egypt by the Arabians, and the introduction of the lunar 
calendar of Hej'ra into that country. Golius, ad Alferga- 
num*, has a statement which bears on this point : © Bt ne 
Arabes quidem, &tate multo posteriores, anni intercalaris 
(the Julian calendar) apud Coptitas seu Agyptios usum 
adeo antiquum agnoscunt. nam Ibn Jounis, ubi de computo 
Aegyptiorum agit, disertis testatur verbis et tunc eorum 
fuisze quosdam qui priscam anni 2quabilis formam adhuc 
8ervarent, licet apud alios plerosque omnes intercalatio ugu 
recepta esset.”” It appears from the Hakemite tables that 
Ibn Iounis' time was as late as A. D. 1007. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that a genuine equable date is till to be 
met with, corresponding to Nabon. 1630, A. D. 882: with 
an account of which we shall conclude our observations on 
this 8ubject for the present. 

In the Hakemite tables of Abul Haszan Ebn ITounis (the 
8ame Ibn Iounis alluded to by Golius) an autumnal equinox 


we do not know that Proclus was «o. He ettled early at Athens®, and 
succeeded Syrianus in the chair of philosophy there, (hence his title of 
Diadochus,) as he himeelf was 8ucceeded by Marinus, who wrote his life. 
In his own commentary on the 'Timeus, there is a passaget, from which 
it may be collected that he reckoned 1500 years between his own time and 
that of Homer: and supposing him to have made Homer as old as the 
return of the Heraclidz, cir. B. C. 1080, this would give his own age 
8ome time in the 5th century. In fact it is generally aszumed that Proclus 
died in A. D. 485, and was born in A. D. 412; 80 that his acme would 
coincide with A. D. 450. 

Some of the learned have thought that Achilles Tatius is referred to 
by Firmicus, De. Aetrologia, lib. iv. x : and Firmicue' time was the reign 
of Constantius ®. But this is a doubtful point ; Achilles only being there 
mentioned, (not Achilles Tatius,) along with Abram another astrologer. 


s See supra, Diss. iv. ch. ii. 8ect. v. u See lib. i. Preefatio, &c. cap. iv: and 
Art. ix. Cf. Photius, Cod. 242. p. 345. lib. i. cap. ii, the solar eclipse men- 
L 18. Anthologia, iii. 153. Proclus, vii tioned by him in the consular year of 
Suidas, IIpdrAos. Optatus and Facundus. 

t A. (iv.) 671: =297 D—E. x Pag. 5 and p. 47. 
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is left on recordy, observed by Albatani at Raccah or Aracta, 
dated by him on the 19th of Elul, in the Syrian calendar, the 
8th of Pachon in the Coptic, and in the ra of Alex. 1206, 
zra Sel. 1194. 

By this era -of Alexander the era Philippi is meant; in 
in which 1206= Nab. 1630. Nab. 1630 entered on Thoth 1 
at midnight ; January 15 at midnight, A. D. 882 : and sup- 
posing Pachon 8, in this instance, to be reckoned from Thoth 1, 
Nab. 1630, it comes out Sept. 19 at midnight, A. D. 882; 
which was also the 8ame as the Syrian Elul 19 at mid- 
might. 

The mean vernal equinox for the meridian of our tables, 
A. D. 882, bore date March 18, 9h. 23 m. 24s. The true 
was two days earlier. The length of the spring and sum- 
mer quarters at this time being 186 or 187 days, the au- 
tumnal equinox would fall September 19 after midnight. 
The meridian of Aracta may not be exactly known : but it 
could not have differed less than 14 or 15 minutes, eas, from 
that of Jerusalem. It is certain then that the date of this 
equinox, even for that meridian, must have been the morning 
of September 19 A. D. 882. According to Albatani himself 
(apud Ebn Iounis) it was determined by observation to 
4h. 45 min. before 8unrise : 1. e. Sept. 19 at 1 h. 15 man. a. x. 
In this case Pachon 8 its Egyptian date could have been 
taken only from the equable calendar. The Alexandrine 
Pachon 8 must have been May 3. Yet Albatanius called it 
the Coptic Pachon. It is manifest too that he must have 
reckoned this Pachon B either from Sept. 18 at noon, (which 
1s most probable,) or from Sept. 18 at sunset. 

It appears too that he dated the observation zra Sel. 1194. 
That year, as our tables shew, would enter October 1 
A. D. 882; too late consequently for this date of Sept. 19 or 
Elul 19, if reckoned from October 1 : but not so, if reckoned 
from Sept. 1. Learned men therefore have inferred from 
this distinction, (and justly,) that the epoch of the ra 
Seleucidarum, recognised by Albatanius, was Sept. 1, not 
October 1, B. C. 312. 


y Notices et Extraits, (MSS. of the royal or national library at Paris,) vii. partie 
Ie, 148. 
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DISSERTATION XII.. 
On the Apis cycle of the Egyptians. 


CHAPTER L 


Section I.—On the cycles of the Egyptians in general. 
Taz review which we have just brought to a close is 
sufficient, in our opinion, to eatisfy any candid and un- 
prejudiced inquirer, that the Egyptian calendar, from the 
earliest to the latest times, was always the 8ame ; and always 
identical with the equable calendar, cyclical or Nabonas- 
8arian, of our own Fasti. The reader however must not sup- 
pose that this is the only proof of that fact, which we have to 
produce. We began that review with observing that we 
intendedit merely as preparatory to inquiries of a different 
kind : and we are willing to abide by that profession. Let 
it 8till be congidered an open question, whether the civil 
calendar of Egypt was always of one kind, and always the 
8ame with the' equable calendar of our Fasti We have 
vouchers and proofs of that identity yet in reserve, (if it be 
the pleasure of God that we 8hould lay them before our 
readers in all their details,) which will leave no doubt about 
it ; vouchers and proofs, supplied by a branch of our subject 
to which we have hitherto scarcely alluded, the cycLss of 
ancient Egypt : the derivation, the constitution, the final end 
and design, the use and application, of the cycles of ancient 
Egypt. 

These cycles (with one exception) were not the same 
thing as the calendar of the Egyptians; but they were all, 
without exception, derived from it : they all presuppose and 
recognise it : most of them were constantly associated with 
it: all alike gerve to attest and substantiate it. And though 
the number of s8uch cycles among the Egyptians, derived 
from the 8ame civil form of the calendar, (only at different 
times,) appears to have been considerable, (greater in all 
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probability than is likely ever to be known at present ;) it is 
gufficient for our purpose to specify four, as those of which 
we propose and of which we hope to give 8uch an account as 
8hall be demonstrative of their connection both with the 
actual civil calendar of Egypt, and with the primitive civil 
calendar exhibited in our Fasti from the first : the Phoemix 
cycle, the Mnews cycle, the Sothiacal cycle, and the Apis 
cycle. 

With respect to these four cycles in particular ; without 
meaning any digparagement to the ability the zeal and the 
industry which have been devoted to researches of this kind 
by the learned of modern times; we are compelled by the 
truth to 8zy That nothing is known of them at all, or nothing 
for certain. Of the Phonix, the Mneuis, and the Apis 
cycles nothing is known at all; of the Sothiacal cycle, or 
more correctly to speak, of the Sothiacal period, s8omething 1s 
known: but that something is 80 mixed up with error as to 
be totally useless for any practical purpose, and to have 
8erved hitherto only to mislead the learned, and to keep them 
in ignorance of the truth. We may assert therefore, and we 
feel ourselves bound to assert, even at the risk of offending 
the strongest and most inveterate prejudices, that on these 
points, eagerly and ardently as they have been investigated 
by the learned and curious of modern times, the utmost 
amount of misconception, and consequently the utmost de- 
gree of ignorance, of the truth still prevails; and, to judge 
from the experience of the past, must still have prevailed to 
the end of time itself, had it not pleased the only Author and 
Source of all knowledge and of all wisdom, in his own time 
and in his own way, and to 8erve his own wise and benevolent 
purposes for the good of men themselves, to bring the primi- 
tive calendar to light, which was the only clue to these further 
discoveries; and therefore to leave the learned both of this 
country and of all other countries utterly without excuse, if 


they 8till choose to prefer the ignis fatuus of the peeudo- 


chronology of Egypt, of China, of Hindoostan, or of any 
people or of any country in the world besides, to the only 
true system of mundane time, which he himself has revealed 
in the Bible. 
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Section II.—On the Apis cycle. Testimonies to the Apis ; 
general and particular. 

If the cycles which we have enumerated were to be consi- 
dered mn their order of time respectively, we must have begun 
with the Phoenix cycle; for that is the oldest of all. It 
makes little difference however in what order they are consi- 
dered : or rather, we shall find it the most convenient course 
which we can adopt, to trace them backwards, from the last 
of all to the first of all. 

We propose therefore to take the Apis cycle first : for that 
was the youngest of all. And we shall enter upon its consi- 
deration by collecting together and stating the extant testi- 
monies of antiquity relating to the Egyptian Apis, such as 
have fallen in our way: i. The more general; n. The more 
particular and cireumstantial : testimonies to its existence in 
Egypt; to its estimation and worship in that country ; to its 
generation and birth; to its description, its characteristic 
marks and distinctions ; to its treatment both in its lifetime 
and after its death : and the like. We must premise however 
that, beaides the Apis, the Egyptians had another sacred 
bull, called Mneuis; and that, from the nature of the cage, 
allugions to the one are frequently intermingled with allu- 
sions to the other. But we shall endeavour to keep them as 
distinct as we can; producing the testimonies to the Apis at 
present, and reserving those to the Mneuis for a future 
opportunity. : 


i. Ajaov yap Gre TG ravrny Towupetre Thy alpeorw, ov0ty Av 
dtevEyrere yeveoDa Onplov 1 WwOpwnor 6 your Ev Alytare Bois 
Ov os "Anw Twgow e The(loos rev TOOUTwp Efovoidfe. TMONNGY 
povapxiay ®—At vero ne fando quidem auditum est crocodi- 
lam aut ibim aut felm violatum ab AMgyptio. quid igitur 
censes? Apim illum sanctum Agyptiorum bovem nonne 
deum videri Agyptis *—Bos quoque immolatur quam A©- 
gyptii Apin colunt P—Kat Atyvrruo: Farr afro pt dEmact 
xowov Tois Alyvariois ro Vdwp, ig Bt Mepplrais pev 6 Bods 


n Aristotle, Ethica Eudemidea, i. 5: 82. Cf. De Republica, iii. 91. (Hein- 
Opp. ii. 1215. 35.L 6. richii, Bonne ad Rhenum, 1828.) 
© Cicero, De Natura Deor. i. 29. 5 P Tacitus, Histor. v. 4. 
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Oeds 4—T( $t Bovkdpevos rat 6 Meppirns obros Taipos 6 Tou(- 
Xos Tpooxuveirat xal xpg rat Tpopriras Exe T— Iepodrar Bt Upa 
71 Aqpodiry (77) Ivdy roraury (Tis yuh), xat T(xreras TH Oep yorh 
xoixian, xa0Gnep 6 "Amis Atyvnrioes *—Meupopar xat Tov Alyv- 
mrlwy vouov. Boiv Exeivor THAO ...... arodvyoxer eds Alyv- 
arlos, xa? nev0etras Oceos, rat Jeixvvrar nap avTois lepoy Oeod ral 
r6&pos 0eod f—LInfinitum est describere ...quam is peznam con- 
stituerit Agyptius in eum qui publicasset quibus Apis jace- 
ret absconditus *»— Kat xarexero Thy oixovpetrny Karvro0s OTOWS 
Thy Alyunmrov &n' olxoptve To And *—Tov ptv yap wuxonou- 
Tov *Eppiyv cara T0 Takawv voor Trap Alyvnarioes Gvayayorra 

roy "AmTidos T0 o@pa pexpe Twos Tapadiidvac T@ TEpueyieve ThV 
rod KepStpov Tporoujvrx— A I Cupaves d$peo; Odmrovres TOv 
*Amuw ol lepeis, bray Tapaxopl{woiy Ent oxedias T0 oa, Baxxelas 
oddty &nodei. rad yap veBpitas TepurabdnTOLVTAL Kat Obpoous þ0- 
poiot xat Boats xpevrar rat xwhoeow, wonep of xdToxoOr TOS 
Tepd rov Aidvuooy Gpytaopois Y—O utv yap "Amis 6 ptyoros 
' Oeds adrois av &nobdvy, Tis obrw mepi TohNov Towetras Thy xdpnv 
GoTts ous Gmefbpyoe, ral wikov Em Ths Kepanms T0 TEvOos Gme- 
delfaro; Cori $2 6 "Amis Ef dyeans Oeds Ent Tp mporepy XEmporovou- 
MEVOS, TOND KanAlavr ral Teuvorepos TEv (iiwT@r Boar *. 


0. Nile pater! quanam possum te dicere caussa, 
Aut quibus in terris occuluisse caput ? 
Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 
Te canit atque 8uwum pubes miratur Osirin 
Barbara Memphitem plangere docta bovem ®. 


Cum medio noctis spatio sub imagine somni 
Inachis ante torum pompa comitante suorum 
Aut 8tetit aut visa est. inerant lunaria fronti 
Cornua cum spicis nitido flaventibus auro, 
9 Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 42, 11: De Mysteriis, vi. 1. 18-31. 
Opp. ii. 694- " w Libanins, Moria « ex] Nucoundelg, 


r Ibid. Deorum concilium, 10,62. Opp. lxii: Opp. iii. 344- 3: overthrown by 
wi. 533- CF. De Astrologia, 7, 75- Opp. an earthquake, ix. kal. Sept. Aug. 24. 


L 363. A. D. 358. See Ammianus Marcellinus, 
s Philostratus, Vits Apollonii, iii. i. vii. 7. 135: 5. 131. 
110. B. x Diodorus Sic. L 
t Maximus Tyrius, viii. 5. p. 85. Cf. y Plutarch, De Iaids ot Oziride, xxxv. 
xxii. 6. 269: 271: XxV. 3. 303- Z Lucian, De Sacrificiis, 15. 55 : Opp. 


Patagy; mg vi 2932 194. Lugd. Bat. i. 538. Cf. De Dea Syria, 6. 68: Opp. 
1651, Maire.) Cf. Porphyrii Epistola iii. 454. | 
nem, apud Gale, (Iamblichus, « Tibullus, i. vii. 23. 


i 


Apis cycle of the Egyptians. 
Et regale decus : cum qua latrator Anubis 
Sanctaque Bubastis variusque coloribus Apis 
Quique premit vocem digitoque silentia suadet 
Sistraque erant, numquamgue satis quesitus Oziris, 
ogy vain. 


Is Phoroneis ———_ stabulata zub antris, 
Nunc regina Phari numenque Orientis anhbeli, 
Excipe multisono puppim Mareotida zistro, 
Et juvenem egregium, Latius cui ductor Eva 
Signa Palestinasque dedit frenare cohortes. 
Ipsa manu placida per limina festa sacrosque 
Due portus urbesque tuas : te prezide nogcat 
Unde paludosi feecunda licentia Nil: : | 
Cur vada desidant et ripa coerceat undas 
Cecropio signata luto ...... 

* * 


x* 
Vilia cur magnos quent animalia divos : 
Que sibi presternat vivax altaria phoenix : 
Quos dignetur agros, aut quo se gurgite Nil 
Mergat adoratus trepidis pastoribus Apis ©. 


Non per mystica zacra Dindymenes, 
Non per Niliacz bovem juvence, 
Nullos denique per deos deasque 
Jurat Gellia, ed per uniones d. 


i. Bovaoutrny 8 Thy "Iow xat T6 Avorrehket mporpapaucdar 
rods lepets Ent Tas mpoeipnuevas Tas, 70 Tpirov pepos Ths Xwpas 
adrois dovvar Tpds Tis TGv Ocav Ocpanelas Te xat Aemovpylas. 
rods IT lepeis Atyera ppnpoveborras T&v 'Oolpidos evepyeoi@v 
xal T1 Tapaxahovon Bovhoptvouvs xapieobas mpos dt rovros TY 
Avoereret mportntvras mdvra mpafa xarh Thu "Todos vro0nanv. 
$td xa? pexpt Tod viv ExdoTovs TEv leptwy YrokapBdvrey map Eav- 
Trois re0dþbas r0v *Oopo, rat rh re &f dpxiis dqptepwberra (Ga 


> Ovid. Metam. ix. 685. —— —__ — ca 
41 


line the asp is meant : the poison of sistro. Valer. Flacc. Argon. tv. 416. 
top being noterwly of that devrip- Et movisse caput visa est argentes ser- 
tion. It made a stated part of the pens. _— 


tation of Isis. So Zlian, Do Quaee est, observes the vetus 
atura Anim. x. 31 : Apuleius, Meta- in templo Izidis. 
morphos. xi. 262, 263. © Statius, -Protrepticon Metio Ce- 
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ryjugy, xat Tekevrnodurory airey & Tais Tapais EvaveovoOai T0 
roo Oolpidos TEvbos. robs 3 ravpovs rods lepobs, r6v re bvopa- 
Guevor "Amw xa Tov Myebuv, 'Oolpidi xabtepwivar, xa Tovrovs 
odBeoVas xabdmep Oeods xown rxaraderxbtvar marw Alyvariocs. 
radra yap Ta (Ga Trois evpodot TOY Tov ofrov kapmov avvepyſoat 
pdcora Tp6s Te TOv oThopoy xal ras xowes andurwr Ex THhS YEwpP- 
ylas epe\clas e—Tods It ravpovs Tovs lepods, AEyw It Tov Te 
"Anw cad Myevuw, TaoVas rapanhnolus roils Oeois, *Oolpidos 
xaradelfavros* dpa ptv dia Thv T1hs yewpylas xpelav &ua It ral 
Zia 70 Tov evpdyrev Tobs xaprovs Thy $6fay Tais Tovrwr Cpya- 
. olaus Tapaddoyuoy yeyoveva TOs perayevecTepors els amapra Tov 
alova f. 

"Eyyds $T xat 1 Mets avrh, 70 Baol\keuor rev Alyunriwv. tor 
yap &m0 rod AtAra Tploxowor pu avriy. Exec Ie lepa, rh re ToV 
"Amos bs eorw 6 adros xat "Oops, &n0v 6 Bos 6 "Amis Ev onx 
Twe TpEþeras Oeos ws Env vourtdueros, Fid\evros T0 ptrwTOvY ral 
Wa Twe mwrpt Toy oeparos, Ta © Wha uetaas ols onuelos 
det xplvovor Tov Emnmipdeorv els Thy Fradoxhw, Eroyevonerov ToD 
rhy Twmy Exovros. tors &' anvhy Tporeyuery ToD onrod, Ev 7 ral 
W@\os onxds ris pyrpos Tov Bods* els raurny $& rhv avanv Efa- 
$taot T0v "Anw ral par Twi rat pdAora Tpos Eniderfty TOS 
feEvors* Spar utv yap rat bit Ovpios Ev TO onxp* Bouhopras Ft 
xal Ef@. Gnrooxpryoapra It Ev ary prpa avahauSdrouo. ThWw 
«ls Thv olxelav ordow 8. 

"HAlp pty yap xat Zehnvy Bods dricpwcar . .. Lehmvy It ras- 
pov GveEbeoav bv *Anw Enovopdouct, perava puev ral aurov vp 
.rods &\Xovs, þEporra Ie onueia yaiov kat oehmpys, ore kat oehr- 
wns 70 Gs EE mAlov. TAlov FE onuetov T0 peray TO) Fwparos, 
'xat 6 vn0 Th yAGTTy «dvbapos* oehmpns Tt ovuBoNov T6 Te Vexo- 
Topov kat Guplxvprov Þ—— Ames *......rovrov Alyorrio: oehvy 
TyuGos, ral lepos jy Ge 6 Boos Ths oehivns bonep 6 Myedes Tov 
yAlov. 

iv. *Ort xara Teploddv Twa Tod xpdvov Cyevvaro Tois Alyumri- 
.oes Bods, Exwv onperd Twa Tepi Tiw yAGTTAY Kat TIW KEPKOV, Cf 
@v &yvwplitero bri "Amis, Tyouv Oeds' GOev rat Eopriv Emolouv ws 
Oeod airois Evdnuroarros ral naparideao, To Bot mavduolav ev 


e Diodorus Sic. i. 21. Cf. Eugebius, & Strabo, xvii. 
. li. i. p. 103. b Porphyry, nin Eugeb. Prep. E- 
. Sie. i. 88. Prep. Evang. ii. 1. vang. 1. 208 252, 253. 
P. dos . I Suidas, in voce. 
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T1 þdrvy nov, ebwxoores roy Oedy airaer *—AmTides | Geo) 
1oav Twapero rap Atyvarios, onpeiov Exovres wept Thy obpay 
xad rhv yk@ooayv dnhooy elvai atrods *Andags ols yervwpueros 
$i& xporov @&s Excyoy Ex TOY oENaos THs oeAhmvys Eopriy peydany 
Fyoy, «at Lepets Twes Tept Tov TexOtvra Body lep@rro TapariOeres 
Tavdaolay @s evmxouures aurovs. | 

Kat odx tuds 6 pibos, eimrev, GAN Alyorioc T6v te "Amo obrus 
Xoxeveobal paow tnapy Ths oehijons ®— Amcyptrov $2 KapStoes 
& Mtupuw tþdvn Alyunriouwn 6 "Amis rov *EAAnves "Entaqor xa- 
Atovot. Enupartos FE Tobrov yevoutvor adrixa of Atyvarior cluardk 
Te Ep6peov T& xdANoTa rat Joav Ev ako: ®—O Bt "AmTs of- 
ros 6 "Enaqos yiveras udoxos Ex Boos Tris ouvxere oly Te yivera & 
yaortpa ihov BdAXeobasr yovov. Alyiario: B& Atyovo. othas 
em Thy Boiv Ex Tod ovpayor xarloxew ral ww Ex Tourou TixTEW 
rov "Anw. &x« $& 6 puooxos ofros 6 "Amis xakedueros onuijia 
roidde* "Ewv peas En pev To percent Acvrdy TErpdywror, Ent Bt 
| To vGrov alerdy elxaoptvor Ev Ie rh oupy ras rplxas den\as, Enl 

$ ry yaGoon xavbapor ®. 

ITpoobereov I rois elpnutvors ra Acrmrouera rev ywoutvur Tep 
rov lepov raypoy rov 6vopa{dpevor "ATw. brav yap TeXevrhoas 
raþn peyanorpentes, (yrovow of wept rair pres lepeis pooxov 
&xovra xard 70 oGua Tapdonua rt Tapaznhyoia TG Tpourupfanrt. 
Srav &' evpedy, ra pev Th0n rod nevbous knokberu, rev I leptwr 
ols eorty Emyuents &yovor Tov udoxov T0 utv TpGrorv eis Nelhov 
T6Aw, & jj Tp&povow airdy t&þ hutpas Terrapdxovra. Enema 
els 0akapyyos vady olxnua xexprowntvoy Exovoay EuSiBdoares 
&s Ocov dvdyovou els Meuqw, els rd rod *Hoalorov TEuevos P. 
Ev $2 Tais Tpoepnutrus TerTapdxovl* thutpars pdvov Spaow avrov 
al yuvaixes xarh Tpdownovy lordueva, rat Jerxpbovow dvaouph- 
pevac 7a EaurTGy Yeuvnriuch popra” TOv & ENov xpdvov dtapra 
xexwAvutoor tomy els Gyrww arts EpxeoVar Tore To Oep. Ths Bt 
Tod Bods Tovrov Tys alrlav Erior pEpouvort Aeyorres &rs TNeuTh- 
oapros 'Oolpidos els rodrov h oxi) avrod pertory, xal $i ravra 
$careAet jpuexpt ror voy Get xara ras dvadeffers avro? pehtoTaptrh 
Tp0s TOUS jETEYEVECTEpous* Excor BE Abyouor TERevrhowTOS 'Ogolpt- 
dos uno Tuþ@vos re pueay ouvayayoroay Thy "Tow els Body fuli- 
vv CuBakeiy Bboowa TepiBeBAnuermy, ral bit rooro ral Thy wow 


— Cneeteto oy a We L 3. 
mer, Oxonii, 1837.) iv. 345. 1. ( we” 7 
nicon Georgii Hamartoli. 
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6yopactnvac Bovoipw. TAG TE xal dAka pubokoyouet Tept rob 
"Amos, vntp Gv paxpdy Tyoupeba rd xaf Eraorov diefitvai 9. 

v. Bos in Agypto etiam numinis vice colitur. Apim vocant. 
insigne el in dextro latere candicans macula cornibus lunz 
crescere incipientis : nodus sub lingua quem cantharum ad- 
pellant. non est fas eum certos vitz excedere annos, mer- 
euwmgque in 8acerdotum fonte enecant, quesituri luctu alum 
quem 8ubstituant : et donec invenerint mcerent, derasis etiam 
capitibus. nec tamen unquam diu queritur. inventus dedu- 
citur Memphim a sacerdotibus. delubra ei gemina, qum vo- 
cant thalamos, auguria populorum. alterum intrasse letum 
eat: in altero dira portendit. responsa privis dat e manu 
consulentium cibum capiendo. Germanici Czxsaris manum 
aversatus est, haud multo postea exstincti. cetero secretus 
qguum 8e proriput in coetus incedit szummotu lictorum, grex- 
que puerorum comitatur, carmen honori ejus canentium : 
intelligere videtur et adorari velle. hi greges repente lymphati 
futura precnunt. femina bos semel ei anno ostenditur, suis 
et ipsa insignibus quamquam aliis : 8emperque eodem die et 
inveniri eam et exstingui tradunt. Memphi est locus in 
Nilo, quem 8a figura vocant Phialam : omnibus annis 1ibi 
auream pateram argenteamque mergunt us diebus quos ha- 
bent natales Apis: septem hi sunt, mirumque neminem per 
eos & crocodils adtingi : octavo post horam die s8extam redire 
belluze feritatem ". 

Apis populorum ommum numen est : bos niger certis ma- 
culis insignis et cauda lnguaque dissimilis ahorum. raro na- 
8citur, nec coitu pecudis ut aunt, ed divinitus et ccelesti igne 
conceptus : diesque quo gignitur genti maxime festus est 5. 

Inter omnia quee Agyptus habet digna memoratu pree- 
cipue bovem mirantur : Apim vocant. hune ad instar colunt 
numinis, ingignem notz albz macula, quz dextero ejus lateri 
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fecti quum gollemne venit sacrum ja- 
ciunt.” Naturalium Quzst. iv. i. 7; 
(ef. ii. 2, 3.) Opp. v.; Pliny, H. N. v. 
10; Timeus mathematicus occultam 


magna vis funditur; non tamen quanta 
operire posset - in hec ors 
stipem sacerdotes et aurea dona pre- 


protulit rationem : Phialam adpellari 
fontem ejus, mergique in cuniculos ip- 
gum amnem, Vapore fu- 
midis cautibus ubi conditur. Cf. 8o- 
linus, Polyhistor, xxxii. «1 ; Lucan, 
Phars. x. 323- 

s Pomponius Mela, i. 9g. 
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ingenita cormiculantis lunz refert faciem. statum vi spa- 
tium est : quod ut adfuit profundo sacri fontis inmersus neca- 
tur, ne diem longius trahat quam licebit. mox alter nec sine 
pubhco luctu requiritur: quem repertum centum antistites 
Memphim prosequuntur, ut incipiat sacris 1bi mnitiatus 8acer 
fierit. delubra quibus succedit aut incubat mystice thalamos 
nominant. dat omina manifestantia de futuris : illud maxi- 
mum, si de consulentium manu cibum capiat. denique aver- 
8atus Germanici Czsaris dexteram prodidit mgruentia : nec 
multo post Cz8ar exstinctus est. pueri Apim gregatim 8e- 
quuntur, et repente velut lymphatici ventura precinunt. bos 
ui ostenditur femina in anno semel, et ipsa non absque 
certis ingignibus ; que atque invents et oblata est eadem die 
neci datur. Apis natalem Memphi celebrant jactu aurez 
paterz, quam projiciunt in Nili statum gurgitem. hec 8ol- 
lemmitas per 8eptem dies agitur : quibus diebus cum sacer- 
dotibus quasdam crocodihi inducias habent, nec adtrectant 
lavantes : verum octavo die czremoniis jam peractis velut 
_ reddita 8xviendi licentia 8olitam resumunt atrocitatem v. 
Inter animalia antiquis observationibus consecrata Mnevis 
et Apis 8wnt notiora. Mnevis 80h 8acratur : 8uper quo mihil 
dicitur memorabile : 8equens lunz. est enim Apis bos diver- 
8s genitalium notarum figuris expressus, maximeque omnium 
cormculantis lunze 8pecie latere dextro insignis. qui cum post 
vivend 8patium prestitutum 8acro fonte inmersus e vita 
abierit, (nec enim ultra eum trahere licet ztatem quam se- 
creta librorum prescribit auctoritas mysticorum, nec nisi 
8emel ei in anno bos femina inventa cum notis certis obfer- 
tur,) alter cum publico queritur lactu : et 8 omnibus 8ignis 
congummatus reperi potuerit, ducitur Memphim urbem fre- 
qguentem presentiaque numinis AEsculapu claram. cumque 
mitiante antistitum numero centum inductus in thalamum 
e88e ceperit 8acer conjecturis apertis 8igna rerum futurarum 
dicitur demonstrare : et adeuntes quosdam indicus averti vi- 
detur obliquis : ut obferentem cibum aliquando Germanicum 
Cezarem, cut lectum est, aversatus portenderat paullo post 
eventura®. De crocodilis * : Et sxvientes semper ezdem fer 
quasi pacto feedere quodam castrensi per 8eptem czrimonio- 


t Cf. Isidore, Origg. viii. 11. 51. H. w Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 14, 
u Solinus, Polyhistor, zxxxii. 17. ad fin. x Tbid. 15. p. 323+ 
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$08 dies mitescunt, ab omni sevitia desciscentes, quibus 8a- 
cerdotes Memphi natales celebrant Apis. 

vi. Etra xvxvev pt T&y Piralwy T&v Ev Tois YnepBopelors, 
tre Narpevouot To Aws rat Anrods 6onuepat, $ondvws Enow- 
odumy puvhuny Taipov It lepod, Svnepody exbeodow Alyuarioc, 
odx Epoijuer Ta ia; rat mos huas ox &v pepyaro ral f ovy- 
ypaqy ral 1 þvors, hs xa? Toro Epyor TE ral d@por ; GANG proews 
ye 008 Taury pabupor ral eixdTws elpyoerar rat 7 Ocokoyla Tjde. 

Oeds Alyvnrlors Evapyeoraros 6 Amis elvas mwTeEberar: yivera 
$T ex ods els 1jv ovpdriov oE\as Cumeoov oTopas alrioy EoTL TH 
Tpoepnuery. "EXAnves atrov xakovow "Enaqpor, ral yeveahoyod- 
oly ol unrepa 'I&® Thy 'Apyelav Thy 'Ivdxov. Alytmri: dt ExBdA- 
Xovos Tov AGyov os Wevdiy rat xparrat To xpdve pdprupee am 
yap"ETtapov pey be xat xdrw yeveoOai, Tov Bt *Amnw Tov TpPETOY 
pupidadas Erav Tapmonnas Thv els GvOpwntovs Enidnpiav Tpoe- 
Anpevai. _. 

Enueta 3t avrov xad yvwplopara Xeyer ptv rat Hpddoros rad 
"Aptorayopas. ovx 0pooyodo: dE atrois Alybnrur Evven ral d- 
xoot Yap aura eval pact, ral eunperew. Toe Tp lepy Bot. TWa 
dT radr” cor xat S&nws Frieonaprac xarat TOY owparos TH (wo, rat 
6vyriwa Tponov olovet $tv0tora avrois, a\\axober eloeode* Grov de 
T@y GoTEpwy ExaoTov onpeiov $1Q ovuBdNuv alvirTerar Thy Low 
Alyorriuc Texpmpieoat Ixavol. rat yap Tor rat Thy Gvodov Thv ToOD 
Ne(\ov vrodnhody onueioy part (cvar) ral T0 Tod xdopouv oNTHa. 
GAN' Ger Tt xal ovpBoNov ws Exeivor AEyouoty GTEP oNv aiwtrrera 
Tod þwros Elva T0 oxevos (leg. oxoros) mpeofSurepov. ral T0 pyvo- 
«ids Ths oeAmuys car1yopet oxipPa cvwievrt pepos GANo. Kat GANG 
dE Em Toros GANwGvy Te alviypara, BeBynors TE rat Gpabeow ioTo- 
plas Oeonperods oukx evoupuBora Tavra op0aAuois ovra. 

"Oray dt drappeboy 1 þnpy Tov Oedv Alyvmriows TerexOa Ne 
youoa, T@v ypapparewy TEv lepav Twes, olomep odv pdlnua Tat 
ex Tarpds Tapadodtv axpeot rov vnep TEv onpelwy EXeyxOv, Txov- 
ow Evrai0a of Ths Oeod haow Alyvario: Boos To Bpepos erex0y. 
xat xard ye Thv vþ1ynow Tov Eppou Thy TpeoBurdthv oixlav Te 
&yelpovouy Eva dijnov rat draurhoera THY ye Tparnhy, Els.nnlov pev 
&varokdis ope@car Tpopas FE ras Tod Bpepovs vnodefaoVat ral pd- 
Aaye lxavyv* Terrhpwy yap dei per ev yahaft TOvde elvar TOV 
pdoxov. 

'Envav 8 yevnrat Tpapets, Evrav0d Tor vnamoxovons oehmvnys 
veas &navr@o: ypappareis lepot xal Tpoprrac. ral perrot rat vady 


£4 hog 
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dvd Eros &s Toro rat Td Tp Faluort lepdy xooporot, rat raurh 
Tophuetovory airdy & Mew, Ev0a pa re 101 airy rat rpiBal 
xexapioperat xal EermBrripia xa Jpdpor xat roploTpas xal you- 
vdowa xat OnheiGy Boy Gpalur oixot olovei Odhapor, Gre EDEXOL 
xal jy &pg Ovpds dvaBalvew arrov rat ppeap rat xpryy Toriuou 
pduaros. Toro yap of $aow ol Oepanevral Te ral Lepeis Avoire- 
Xety det Nelhgov Tivew xqra TalveoVai®. ral yap yauiy Tourov 


TOU pevuaros, xa els Oyxov Faprouy GvTOS Gyabod. 

llounas 3 as Trove rat lepoupylas EnENovor ToD veou DOa- 
ros «ad daluovos Tt Oeopdria Obovres AlyvaTiO, rat yopelas (fs) 
Xopebovos, ral Oanlas xad marnyopers As EmmTeNoVor, ral Gnws at- 
rois xa? T6\s &naoa ral xwpn It evppoouyns Epxerat, parph av 
ein Acyew. Aeye (Acyeras) © Exeivos Ev Grov Th GyeAn Toe T0 
Oeiov Cyevero {Gov Foxet re evdaluwy elvar xat Early” &yovor Be 
Alyonrwr. O0avpacroy ye avrov. 

Mdyris Te fv &pa G&yabds 6 "Amis, od xabitwv ua Ala ropas 9) 
TpeoBurepas yuvaixas ETL TwWHvY Tpiabdwr, oude pay Tdparos Lepod 
CummMids GAN 6 pdvris exerat To Oey Tod 2 avrod ral pabeiv 
EDExer mTaides BE GOuporres Efw ral Tpos GAATAouvs TxpTOrTes 
Enlmvoo. yevopevor ouv To Pulp aura ExaoTa Tpohtyouory, as 
ewvac Edypay T@ AexOevra F. 


* Plutarch observes, (De Iside et Osiride, v.) Acyoyra: 8 «at roy *Amw 
ex þpearos idiov worifew (of lepeis)* rov 8 NeiXov Tarramraow aneipyes : 
the reason being that the water of the Nile had a tendency to make him 
fat. The text of Alian is consequently here corrupt. We ehould read, 
Tovro yap of pagw of Oeparevrai re xa iepeis NuotreNeiv Get Netlh@ov Tive 
xgra TuaiveoVa.. The remainder has an appearance of negligence and 
aovuvrafia : which however Alian is apt to affect on purpose. Kat eis &yrov, 
x, T. A. should be rendered, * Being good also for making fleshy to 
bulkiness.”” 

This fattening property of the Nile is attested by Prosper Alpinus from 
his own experience during a four years' residence in Egypt. Res Agypti, 
1. Ii. 12, 13. 

f That is, dAnbcorepa ray ent Zdype: a Greek proverb, founded on the 
fact that the victory of the Locri Epizephyrii over the people of Crotona 
in Italy was heard of at Sparta the eame day. See Suidas in a\yGeorepa 
ray emi Edype, and the Paremiographi Greci. 

This pavreia of the Apis is alluded to by Dio Chrysostom, xxxil. tom. i. 
660. 35. 40 : *Iore 81wov ras Tov "Amos pnpas evbade ev Mepueper m\noiov 
vpay, (he is speaking to the people of Alexandria,) Sr: naides awayyeNovres 
wai{ovos: Td $oxooy To Oep rat rorro ayrevdes wepurev. Cf. Plutarch, de 
Iside et Osiride, xiv. It is described by Pauganias as the same with that 
of Mercury, at Phare in Achaia, vii. xxii. 2: Toavury «at Aiyvnrios erepa 
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Elixd{ovor dT &pa xat rp *Qpp airdy Alyvnrior, Svnep ov Ten 
oTevxaot þopas rapnev ral evernpias alrwwrarov andons. Evlev 
ro kat vTep Ths Tokuyxpolas auvrod hixooopodet, T0 TOKINOY TOY 
TpOT@yY vTawTTOperor Tit ovuBdhey. Acyer FE Tis TEV mpopyrwY 
AGyos ov Taow ErmvoTosS, Gre pa 6 Twv Alyuariov Baotheds Ene- 
ypoyoe (wov Gore oefBew Euyruxov, etra pevrot mpoelkero Tadpor, 
&TdvTwv OpaudTarov elvar TEMOTEUKWS* Kal THhs ye Ounpelov rpl- 
oE@S THS UTep TOUTwY xar” ixvia lov 6 Mijris paoly etnew yap ev 
"Addi xat *Ounpor* 

Jure Pods ayeAnc. pey Efoxos Enkero Tdvrwr 
Taypos* 6 ydp re Bdeoot peranperer aypopevyre. 
ola de uv0oXoylav vnep Tovrov TOY (wouv ExTpetovor Alyunrior Th- 
de Ty Tepi {(wwy GAnbelg rat (idryri of 74 Tept Twy (Own ypdarres 
ob por doxet þl\a ewvar*?. 
ce 


CHAPTER II. 


Remarks on the above Testimonies, and inferences deducible 
from them. 


Secrion I.—The Apis the type of a cycle of some kind. 

IT plainly appears from the above testimonies that though 
the Apis was reared with all possible care, and treated as long 
as it lived with the utmost tenderness; and though it was 
confessedly esteemed to be divine, and was worshipped with 
more devotion than any other animal in Egypt ; yet, if the 
term of its existence was not anticipated by a natural death, 
its very guardians and worshippers before were bound to cut 
8hort its life at last ; both the time and the manner of doing 
this being unalterably fixed and prescribed. Now it is not 
conceivable that such should ever have been the final disposal 


Tept rod "Amnidos rd lepdy parreia xabcornxe. The manner at Phare was 
for the party consulting the oracle to put down a piece of money on the 
altar to the right : then to approach the image of Mercury and whisper in 
its ear : afterwards to leave the Agora, stopping his ears, but opening them 
as $00n as he got outside. The first words, or first sounds, which he then 
heard, were the answer. 


y Xlian, De Natura Anim. xi. 10. 


treated until then, if it was not the type or representation of 

8omething, the duration of which was fixed ; of something 

which could not be anticipated before a certain time, nor yet 
protracted or prolonged beyond it. A cycle or period is of 
that description. A cycle is 8omething of limited duration, 
and of perpetual recurrence. It has a beginning and an end 

of its own, and & proper interval from one to the other, 
which is the measure of its proper period ; defined and de- 
termined by the law of the cycle itself. The first and most 
obvious inference from the preceding testimonies is this ; 
That the Egyptian Apis must have been the representative 
of a cycle of some kind : and that the length of its life, the 
measure of the existence which it might attain to but could 
not pass, must have been the period of this cycle. 


Section II. —The Apis the type of a cycle of 25 years. 

It 8eems to have been known to Herodotus, the oldest of 
the above authorities, that the Egyptian Apis, or Epaphus, 
(as he appears to have called it,) was liable to disappear at 
stated times, and to reappear at stated times: and that his 
disappearance was & cause of grief, his reappearance a causge 
of joy, to the Egyptians at large : but what these 8tated times 
were, and whether there was any fixed interval of duration 
between the first appearance of one Apis and that of the 
next, he does not seem to have known : at least he has not 
told us. 

The 8ame observation may be made on the -testimony of 

Pliny, though 80 much later than that of Herodotus. He 
too was aware that the Apis could not live longer than a 
certain time, though what that time was he does not appear 
to have known. Solinus has apparently copied from Pliny ; 
Ammianus seems to have had his eye on both : and though 
each of them may vary the statements of Pliny in words, nei- 
ther adds any thing to the substance of his testimony on 
this one point at least, the stated duration of the life of the 
Apis. 

It might perhaps be conjectured from Horapollo?, that the 

_ Egyptians must have had a cycle among them, which ad- 

z Horapollo, i. 5. Cf. Herod. ii. 168. 
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mitted of being symbolized by the fourth part of an aroura, 
(100 cubits ;) consequently a cycle of 25 terms of some kind. 
It appears too from the tables of Ptolemy and Theon, that 
the natural lunar cycle of the equable solar year was a cycle 
of 25 years, an cixoormevrerypis. But there is nothing appa- 
rently in either of these coincidences to identify this cycle 
with the life of the Apis ; or to designate the Apis as the type 
of that particular cycle. This must be done, if at all, by the 
help of testimonies not yet produced. 

Now there is a passage of Lucan, not yet cited, which will 
throw the first light on each of these points, and will supply 
the clue to the discovery of the cycle of which we are in 
guest. He is describing Achoreus, chief of the priests of 
the Apis itself ; one of the persons supposed to be present at 
the deliberations of Ptolemy respecting the reception and 
treatment of Pompey. 
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- + - Quos inter Achoreus 
Jam placidus senio, fractisgque modestior annis. 
Hune genuit custos Nil® crescentis in arva 
Memphis vana sacris : illo caltore deorum 
Lustra 8uz Phcobes non unus vixerat Apis®. 

The proper sense of lustrum in the Latin language was 
that of a period of five years complete. If Lucan therefore 
was speaking advisedly when he spoke of the life of the Apis 
as measured by tetra, he must have known that it was 
measured or measurable in 80me manner or other by the 
period of five years : and it must further be inferred from his 


3 
Lustra 8uze Phcebes non unus vixerat Apis, 


that he knew this proper measure of the life of the Apis to 
be a lunar period of 8ome kind or other ; that each Apis had 
his proper moon with which his own existence was inse- 
parably connected ; and that both this moon, and the proper 
existence of its proper Apis, commensurate with it, were 
cycles of Roman lustra, in the 8ense of periods of five years 
of 8ome kind or other. 

There is also a passage of Plutarch, not yet produced, 


* The Nilometer was kept at Mem- at the banquet afterwards given to Ju- 
phis. lius Czgar by Cleopatra: x. 175-193, 
b Pharsalia, viii. 478. Achoreus is 8qq. 
again mentioned as one of the guests 
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which explains this allusion in Lucan, and shews the infer- 
ence founded upon it to be just ; both defining the length of 
the life of the Apis, and shewing it to have been actually 
commensurate with a cycle which was a -multiple of the 
Roman lustrum : ITowei 8 rerpdywvor h mevras &þ Eaurhs, Soov 
T@y ypapudrov map Alyvunrios T0 T\O6s eoTt, xal Soov ErtauT@L 
&n xp6vov 6 "Anis*®. This leaves no doubt that the length of 
the life of the Apis was the 8quare of 5 : 1. e. 25 years: con- 
sequently a measure of the Roman lustral period of five 
years, which entered the life of the same Apis five times 
over*. 


* In the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, an Egyptian Greek, a native of Pano- 
polis, there is an allusion to this Apis period of 25 years in an enigmatical, 
but till an intelligible, way ; both as a lunzsolar period, and as a perpoy 
dpovpns, (which it entered four times,) and as a multiple of the number of 
fingers on one of the human hands, which it measured five times. He is 
gpeaking of Cadmus, as the author of the introduction of letters among 
the Greeks, and of other discoveries of art or science; but as borrowed 


from the Egyptians : 
Adrap 6 rdoy 


*EXAa$: pwvnerra rat Euppora Sapa ropiGer 
YAooonNs Gpyara Tevbev GpbOpoa” ovppueos Be 
appovins oToxnBov es aguya (vowels) ovfuya (congonants) pifas 
ypanroy aotynrow TUTOY TOPYOTATO UEYNS, 
Tdrpea Oeomeoins Sebanpevos Gpyia TExv7s 
Alyvuzrins ooptys peravdoTUOS, hos 'Aynvop 
MepuSos ervacrys Exaroumrvnov proc OnBnv. 
xat CaVeov Gppyroy apetyGpevos yaha BiBhov 
xeipds 6mwo0onopow xapaypara ofa xapdooor 
Eypacey &yxva korha® rai Alyurriov Atovooov 
edia orryrhpos 'OcipeSos Gpyca pawwy 
puoTidos ervuxias TeXeras EOr840kero TExVNS, 

nad xpueþly plyoy Tavos docahaye Guide char 
Aenroy Exwv G\6Avypa” NOofoavoo Ge vhou 
Nvnre Babuopere rexaupaypera baidaka roix@ 
xoupitor S&8anxe* movÞpdoTe Ge perowy 
perphoas Þoyceooay dvypiOpor truy dorpar, 
xai $p6poy neNiow pabor rat perpoy apoupns, 
xeipos eiorTpopdnteyyos dudnrNoxa Sdxrvla xapyas 
dorara xuxha voyoe Takwvooroo EeAmwnhs* 

T@s TpPuWo Tails ENixeoot perdTporoy eldos dpeiBet, 
apupanys S8&:x6pmms 0p orinNBovoa Tpoodng” 
Tos Oc ovvatTOPery at amoppuros Gpoeve TVpPIey 


© De lIside et Oxiride, Ivi. 
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Sxcrion III. —The Apis the type of a lunar and 80lar cycle 
of 25 years. 


The fact having been ascertained that the duration of the 
bfe of the Apis was a period of twenty-five years, it serves 
to explain one of its marks, the first which was specified by 
Herodotus ; vis. the white 8quare on its forehead. The co- 
lour of this 8quare perhaps was of no importance, except to 
render the s8ymbol 80 much the more distinct, and to con- 
trast it with the rest of the body of the Apis; which both 
Herodotus and others of our authorities who had seen the 
Apis with their own eyes, expressly declare to have been 
black. But the figure was doubtless significant : and its 
final end must now appear to have been that of purposely 
s8ymbolizing by the four sides of this mystical square the 
appointed duration of the life of the Apis : for each of these 
being as8umed =5, the rectangle or square of the whole was 
25. It follows that the life of the Apis was a period of 25 
years : and if its existence was commensurate with the du- 
ration of a cycle, that cycle also was one of 25 years. 

But the question presents itself here, whether these 25 
years were 25 8olar or 25 lunar years, or one as much as the 
other ; that is, 25 lunzsolar years? 'The testimony of Lucan 
implies the former; that of Plutarch, the latter: for in 
references to years absolutely, such as his, solar not lunar 
years are always first and properly to be understood. Again, 
most of the testimonies produced above speak of the Apis as 
8acred to the moon; egpecially in contradistinction to the 
Mneuis, which it is agreed was sacred to the gun. Yet on 
the other hand it is an undeniable fact that the Apis was 
always represented in the form of a bull: and it is equally 
certain that the bull from time immemorial in the person of 


neXlov yevernpos duyrops Tixreras alyhy, 
Tarpos vrorhenrougoa Takes auvroyovoy TVp. 
Lib. iv. 259. 

There is a similar reference to this property of the cycle, of being told 
on the fingers backwards and forwards, in connection with Endymion, and 
through him too with the moon. 

Kat ooqds 'EvSvpior Ecrepcrporta Sdxtruva xapy/as 
yvdogera: dorara ruxha TakwvooToOo ZeAmvns. 
xh. 379. 
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the Mneuis had been appropriated to the gun. Add to this 
that Plutarch, (one of the best informed of our ancient 
authorities on these subjects in general,) as we hall «ee 
hereafter, gives us to understand that some of the Egyptians 
themeelves looked on the Apis as the offspring of the Mnews: 
one opinion among the Egyptians themselves made the 
Mneuis the father of the Apis. The meaning of this, m 
reality, is 8simply that the Mneuis was older than the Apis ; 
and that the first idea of the Apis itself was taken from the 
Mneuis: and the Apis inheriting his 8ex and representing 
his likeness in other respects inherited also his relation to 
the 8un. Accordingly it appears already from some of our 
testimonies, and it will further appear from others not yet 
produced, that the Apis was supposed to be animated by 
Osiris ; the Apis was an incarnation of Osiris ; the body of 
the Apis served as a visible habitation, or as a sensible 
representation, of the soul of Oziris, and of the principle of 
divinity inherent in that: and we shall see hereafter that 
according to one of the constructions of the nature and idea 
of Oziris himself he passed for the 8un ; as Isis, on the other 
hand, did for the moon. There might be an apparent 'na- 
tural fitness in the male of any animal to typify or represent 
the gun, and in the female corresponding to it to 8xymbohze 


and personify the moon : and as it is notorious that Is. 


among the Egyptians, evey in her proper relation to Osiris, 
was typified by the cow, what could be the corresponding 
type of Oxiris in the same relation except the bull? 

These reasons in our opinion are decisive that the Apis 
even as the type of a cycle must have been first and properly 
the type of a solar cycle; and yet the testimony of antiquity 
1s clear and poative that the Apis was 8acred to the moon, 
and that it had as much to do with the moon as with the 
gun. There is no mode of reconciling one of these facts to 
the other, except by supposing that it was in reality the 
type of a cycle which was as much lunar as solar, and as 
much solar as lunar, that is, strictly lanzsolar ; with this 
possible difference only, that in this solar and lunar cycle, 
composed of two distinct elements yet represented by one 
type in the Apis, the solar element was the more important 
of the two; the lunar must have been dependent on the 
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| Remarks and inferences. 
zolar, but the solar was not dependent on the lunar. And 
this was strictly the case, as we shall see, with that particular 
lanzsolar cycle which we have called the Apis cycle, and 


with the relation of the two parts of which it consisted one - 
to the other. 
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Section I'V.—Confirmation of the above conclusion by other 
marks of the Apis. 

The conclusion at which we have thus arrived enables us 
to asign a meaning to the only two other marks of the 
Apis which are mentioned by Herodotus in particular; the 
eagle upon the back, and the beetle under the tongue. The 
poitions of these characteristic marks were no doubt signifi- 
cant of 8omething or other ; but the symbol itself is the first 
thing to be considered: and the meaning of the symbol 
being discovered, it will probably explain its pogition. 

Among the hieroglyphical symbols taken from birds, 
enumerated and explained by Horapollo, that of the eagle 
does not occur. We cannot doubt however that this symbol 
also was usged hieroglyphically in Egypt; especially as it 
may be collected from Diodorus9 and Strabo< that at Thebes 
in particular it was both sacred to Ammon Ra or the sun, 
and typical of the 8gun. There were many properties, pecu- 
harly characteristic of this bird and known to the ancients, 
which qualified it to be an appropriate type of the sun. It 1s 
agreed at least that the hawk was eminently symbolical of 
the 8unf: and there was just as much reason in the nature of 
things why the eagle should be 80, as the hawk. 

Modern writers on these subjects affirm that Herodotus 
mistook the 8ymbol on the back of the Apis ; and that it was 
in reality a vulture, not an eagles. But with respect to a 
point 80 notorious, of which any one who had 8een the Apis 
must have been competent to judge for himself, we cannot 


wdyra To werewes wpds Tas abrou ducrt- 


© Strabo, zvii. i. vas dEuwrovuy . . . Sev al Toy Foy os 


f Horapollo, i. 8 : Aid ropro xai jAlgp 
Tdy {6paxa kwebeoay, raparanoivs yap 
T# yAlp Tdy Tpidxovyra dipitudy &v TY 
TAnoiaougs Ths Onhkelas Gnodidwow— 
i. 6: Oedy BovAduero: onuiva .. . ie 
para (wypapono:. bedy putv .. . nel xa) 
bore? elScohov hAlov Drdpxew, waps 


xbpuov bvra dpdoews Hof Gre leparxd- 
pyoppoy (wypapouot. Cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. v. vii. $ 42. P. 31. L 21. Plw- 
tarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxii. A- 
lian, De Nat. An. vii. I9: X. I4. 24 
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believe that Herodotus conld have been misinformed, if he 
did not speak even from his own observation ; as in reality in 
his description of the Apis he seems to have done. It does 
not appear, 80 far as we know, that there is any better 
authority for questioning the accuracy of his description in 
this one particular, than certain bronze figures of the Apis 
8till im existencet; on the back of which the figure repre- 
sented 1s that of a vulture not of an eagle. But we have no 
voucher for the antiquity, or even the genuineness, of these 
bronzes. Nor could any one undertake to 8ay that the 
s&ymbol on the back of the Apis (which we may take it for 
granted in itself represented neither an eagle nor a vulture, 
but just what the priests chose it should) must necessarily 
always have been explained in the 8zame way ; and might not 
be interpreted of an eagle at one time and of a vulture at 
another, or made to resemble an eagle at one time and a 
vulture at another. This would not be the only instance in 
which the hieroglyphical 8ymbols of one time, to 8uit a par- 
ticular purpose, were modified, and commuted for those of 
another. 

On this question however of the relation of the Apis to the 
gun, it makes little difference whether the figure on the back 
was an eagle or a vulture; nor 8hould we have thought it 
worth while to dispute this point at all, were it not that the 
modern school of Egyptian antiquarians displays in our 
opinion on all occasions too great a dispomition to disparage 
the testimony of the ancients to 8uch points as these, even 
when it is that of contemporaries and of eyewitnesses ; and 
to rely implicitly on the authority of the monuments and 
8culptures, the good faith and credibility of which there is 
only too much reason to question. We are told however' that 
the vulture was the hieroglyphical symbol of the upper he- 
misphere ; and the oldest and most appropriate type of that 
kind : and this is that part of the heavens in which alone 
the sun is visible to the inhabitants of the upper hemi- 
sphere; and which consequently to them appears to be its 
8ole and exclusive habitation. The vulture on the back 
of the Apis would thus connect it with the upper hemisphere, 


h CF. Tbid. ii. xiv. 115. i Birch's Egyptian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, p. 4. 
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and through that with the &wn: and it might be placed 
there, m the most conspicuous situation on the body of 
the animal, to connect the sxwun the more directly with the 
true sphere of its presence and visibility. 

With regard to the beetle; Horapollo explains the hiero- 
glyphical meaning of this symbol at great length* : Movoyerts 
$2 dy\odvres, h yeveow 7 Tarepa 7 kGopor 1 Gvipa, rdvOapor 
(@ypaqpodot. povoyeves pev Gre avToyeves COT TO (@Ov uno OnAeias 
ph xvopopotuervoy. If this notion concerning the beetle was 
currently entertained in Egypt, there could not be a more 
appropriate emblem of the Apis, as povoyeves T7; and avroyeves 
re also; the former as the only individual of its kind which 
existed, or could exist, at a particular time, the latter as 
generated by a direct emanation from s8ome other quarter, 
without the intervention of any natural means whatsoever. 

Horapollo proceeds to explain this peculiar generation of the 
beetle: and though he himself may be comparatively modern, 
the explanation must have been ancient, since it occurs in 
Clemens Alexandrinus also; from whom we shall quote it at 
present, in preference to Horapollo: Ta utv yap Ter GANwv 
&oTpwv, dia Thy Topelav Thy Nofhv, Gpewr 0wpacw aTELKatoy, TU 
$ 7JAcov T@ Tod xavOdpov, enerdy rvkoTepets Ex THS Boeias ovPou 
oxtua Thacoduevos Gvrimpoownos rvhivdel. pact Ie rat Efdumpor 
pe uno yhs Odrepoy IE Tod Erovs Tunua T0 (Gov TOUTO wTep yINS 
$:acraoVat, oneppaivew TE els Thy oaipav ral yevvar, rat OnAuv 
xdv0apov put yiveolar?, It appears also in Porphyry : Kav0a- 
pov © @uabys Bde\vybely Gv, dyvoper vindpxwyv TEv Oelws. 
Alyomru $& eoeþ0noav os elxova tov Cupuxov. kavOapos yap 
Tas &ppnv, kat Gets Tov Oopor Cv TA part kat Towmoas oapoed/ 
Trois 6TwwOlors avravapepe. Tool, ws JAWS ovpavoy, ral Tepiodov 
npepwy ExdexeTar Elxooiorra ceAhmviarmyP, In part als it 
appears in Plutarch: Tois 38> paxiuois xavOapos Jv yAuvhh 
oÞpayidos. ov yp tort xavOapos OnAvs, ANNG mdvres Gpoeves. 
Tlxrovo, FE Tov youor, By opapTCODOLD, K, T. A.D 

The scarabzus was consequently a type of the sun. It is ob- 
zervable however that, according to Clemens Alexandrinus!, 

kj. 10. n De Iside et Oviride, x. Cf. 

I Stromata, v. iv. $ 21. p. 17. L 14. Izziv. @lian, De Natura Anim. x. 

m De Abstinentia, iv. 9. 327- Cf. 15. Scholia ad Aristophanem, Pax, 


Alian, De Animal. x. 15. Eusebius, 7.81. 
Prep. Evang. iii. 5. 203, 13: 14- 
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it had alzo the power of denoting the lower hemisphere. 
We find it accordingly on the zodiacs of Egypt, associated 
with the tropic of Cancer ; at which the sun actually pazses 
from the upper to the lower hemisphere. The vulture or 
the eagle therefore on the back of the Apis, standing for the 
upper hemisphere, the scarabeus under the tongue probably 
stood for the lower, and probably was placed there, because 
it did : for the lower hemisphere, in comparison of the upper, 
1s the unseen or invisible one. And this mark under the 
tongue, which Pliny the Elder describes as nodus sub lingua, 
would be unseen too. 

We learn however from Horapollo that there were different 
kinds of symbolical beetles, and that all of them were not 
8acred to the gun; one at least was 8acred to the moon. 
Elo? 3. xad xav0dpwor IBEac Tpeis* mpdrTn ptv alkoupduoppos ral 
&xrwerh, fjunep cat Tmhip Gveberay Hia T0 ovpBokov. act yap 
rov &ppeva alkovpovy ovpperaBdnAtew Tas xopas Tois Tod mAlov 
$pduorsr Erexrelvorra: ptv yap xart Tpet mpds Thy rob Ocod 
&varoniy oTpoyyvnoedels T yivorra xart 70 peoov Ths Tjpepas 
Gpuavporepa: $Þ alvorrai dbvew puerNovros To malov. EOev rat T0 
&> *HAiov T6Act fdavoy Tod Oeod alhovpduoppor virdpxe.. Exe. d& 
Tas x&vbapos xat daxrihovs Tpidxovra $ia Thv Tpiaxovranuepo® 
Tod punvos, &v als 6 fas avare\kuv Tov Eaurod Towetra: Bpdpor. 
devrepa Ft yevea 1 dlxepws ral Tavpoetdys, Tris xal Th oehmnvy 
xabtep&by. . . . rpiry I 7 povorxepws al (diGuoppos, Jv Eppy iape- 
pew evouoay, xabdrep al *IBw T0 Gpreov P. 

This 8econd kind of scarabzus was probably consecrated 
to the moon from the rezgemblance of its two horns to those 
of the moon, at the first phasis and at the last; the third to 
Hermes or Thoth from the likeness of its one horn to the 
pecuhar mode of representing him ; by virtue of which, 
instead of the human head, he appears with the head or 
beak of the ibis; and 80 was both yuordxepws and i3:Gduoppos. 
This kind of beetle, with two horns resembling the lunar 
crescent, having been appropriated to the moon also because 
of its hikeness to a bull; that was, in other words, because 
of its similitude to the Apis. The bull Apis therefore was 
equally sacred to the 8un and to the moon. Consequently it 


© The 8ense requires cars T&s Tpidxorra hudpas Tov unvds : unless something 
has been lost out of the text. P i. 10. 
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was equally connected with a golar and with a lunar cycle: 
that 1s, it was the representative of a strictly lunzsolar cycle. 


SzcTi0n V.—On the kmar cycle of the equable solar year. 


If there is any mystery or any 8eeming inconaistency in 
this double relation of the same animal, both to the sun and 
to the moon at once, it is explained by that property of the 
equable zolar year, to which we have more that once had 
occagion to advert in the course of this present work, but of 
which we have never yet given a particular account. 

This primitive form of the solar year, as we have often 
observed, is distinguished by a kind of relation to the lunar, 
which characterizes no form of the 8olar year beaides, not 
4} even the mean Julian. By virtue of this relation the 80lar 

[8 reckoning of annual time is more easily, more completely, 
1 and more continually equated to the lunar reckoning of 
, annual time, than in any other instance whatsoever. Twenty- 
| "five 8olar years, each 365 days in length, contain 9125 s8olar 
| days: 309 mean lunations, of any standard which could be 
] asgumed, could not contain less than 9124 days, and nearly 
23 hours of one more. 
Thus, to adopt the mean lunar standard of our own 


Fasti. 
d. h. m. s. th. 
 & zoo lunations = 8,859 4 12 45 57447 
| 9 == 265 18 36 22 $8-723 E 
309 = 9,124 22 49 8 56-170 


d. h m. s th. 
365 d. x 25 = 9g,i25 © © © Oo©0 
309 lunations, = 9g,124 22 49 8 56-17. 


Defect = I 10 gi 3-83. 


With a greater standard of the mean lunation than that of our 
Fasti, this difference would be proportionably less. A differ- 
ence of one 8econd would reduce it to 1h. 5 m. 428. 3th.: 83: 
and a difference of two seconds to 1h. Om. 33s. 3 th. 83. 
And there can be no doubt that the mean lunar standard, 
at the beginning of lunar time itself in connection with 
the present system of things, was nearly 2 8econds greater 
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Ex - CE 
8 than that of our Fastis, The above however is enflicient to 3 
E: shew that the natural lunar cycle of the primitive solar year _- lu 
+8 was 25 years, 309 mean lunar months: and that at the end * _ 
It of 25 guch years, 309 8uch months, 9125 mean solar days, the = 
b un and the moon both would and must return to the zzme ta 
bes state of relation one to the other in which they might have 
22 set out at the beginning. ki 
6 Sxcrion VI.—On the construction of the Apis cycle : i. e. of - 
Js the perpetual type of 8uch a cycle. os 
2Þ8 It is another remarkable and almost exclusive property of * 
Z8 this primitive 8olar and lunar cycle, that 8olar and lunar Pe 
time, each measured perpetually by the period' of 24 hours qu 
of mean solar time, admit of being adjusted one to the other, | 
through the whole of one of these common periods of 25 
. years, with less trouble, with more facility, yet with greater 
correspondeney both to the truth and to each other, than in 
any other kind of lunzsolar cycle besides. All others in-. 
deed aim at effecting this ; and all others profess to effect it 
p also; and all, it must be admitted, do effect it in one manner 
or other : but none 80 eaxily as this, none 80 completely as 
this ; none without a great deal more of art and contrivance, 
and a much greater complication of rules and multiplicity 'of qu 
details, than this. | oo 
In this lunzsolar cycle one rule only is necessary to (t 
regulate the (nccesvion of the months, viz. that they should N 
conmst of 30 days and 29 alternately ; excepting only those " 
cages, which we 8hall presently specify, where the intercalary * 
rule of the cycle steps in to modify this general one, and to | at 
make a month of 29 days a month of 30. And no calendar os 
lunar month, it is evident, in order to preserve a due relation i 
and equality to the month of nature, ought ever to contain | 
more than 30 integral periods of 24 hours, or less than 29. — 
And one rule only in like manner is necessary to regulate 
the length of the year in this cycle. Every year must con- he 
ast of 354 periods of 24 hours, or of 355, perpetually ; but Lhe 
of neither more than the latter nor of less than the former. bs 
And the former of these is the least number of integral at 


q See supra P. 26, Diss. ix. ch. 1. ect. vii. Art. v. 
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periods of 24 hours, which ought to enter into 12 natural 
lunar months in s8equence; the former is the greatest which 
can do 20, even when the excess of 12 natural lunar months 
over 12 calendar months, such as we began with defining, is 
taken into the account, in the shape of the intercalary day. 
These two rules are all which a lunzsolar calendar of this 
kind constantly requires; these are sufficient for it per- 
petually. These continuing invariable, and being constantly 
respected, every thing else is mere matter of detail, and 
affects not the principle of the rules but the application. It 
1s casy to shew the sufficiency of these two rules for the 
perpetual equation of zolar and lunar time in the cycle in 


| question. 

h 154 lanations of 30 days - - <- = 4620d. 

154 lunations of 29 days - - - = 4466 

308 lunations of 3o and 29 days alternately = go86 

I lunation of 30 days - es . vo 

309 lunations, alternately go and 29 days long = 9116 

| +9 

9125 


It is evident then that 309 lunations, running on in 8e- 
quence one after another and 30 and 29 days long alter- 
nately, would fall short of the number of periods of 24 hours 
(that is, mean solar days) in 25 equable years by nine days. 
Nothing then can be more unquestionable than that, im a 
lanzsolar cycle of this kind, nine intercalary days must be 
wanted; and nothing more reasonable or more unobjection- 
able than that nine should be s8upplied. In this case it is 
evident that 8ome nine months must be months of 30 days 
each, which would otherwisze be months of 29. The only 
guestion will be, What nine months? and in what years of 
the cycle, and whereabouts in those years themselves ? 

Now did 12 mean natural lunations contain 354 days eight 
hours of mean solar time exactly, this question would 800n 


be decided. These eight hours would accumulate to a day 


and a night complete (24 hours of mean solar time exactly) 
at the end of every three years of the cycle. Therefore the 
mtercalary day would be wanted every three years; and its 
proper place would be at the end of the third year, and at 
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narnly a month of 29 days, in this caze would become one 
of 30. And though 12 natural lanations in sequence do in 
reality contain 48m. 30s. 38th. of mean time at least more 
than 354d. 8h.; yet since this is comparatively a small excess 
for any one year, and it must of necessity stand over until 
it accumulates to a day and a night, or to the principal part 
of a day and a night ; it is manifest that the intercalary rule 
of the cycle must begin with being accommodated to the 
above hypothesis, of every 12 natural lunations conzsting of 
354 days 8 hours only; and therefore must be such as we 
have supposed. 

On this principle the natural eat of the seventh inter- 
calation would be the end of the 21st year of the cycle. At 
this time however it is necessary to take into account the 
outstanding difference of 48m. 30s. 38th., which has been 
Iying by hitherto : and first of all to see what it amounts to. 


Now 48m. x 21 = to08m. = 16h. 48m. os. oth. 
308. x21 = 6308. = Iom. 308. oth. 


38th. x 2x = 798th. = 38. 18th. 
438m. 308ec. 38th. x 21 = I6h. 58m. 438. x8th. 


This difference therefore, at the end of the 21st year of the 
cycle, is found to have accumulated to 16h. 58m. 48s. 18th. ; 
that is, to two thirds and upwards of an entire period of 24 
hours. At the end of the 22nd year it will be found to be 
further increased by 8h. 48m. 30s. 88th. more ; that is, it 
will be found to amount to lh. 47m. 13s. 56th. more than 

It is manifest therefore that the natural seat of the eighth 
intercalary day must be the end of the 22nd year of the 
cycle, and at the end of the 12th month of that year as be- 
fore; even though it should be a neceasary consequence of 
that fact, that two years of the cycle, the 21st and the 22nd, 
must both be intercalary alike. The zeat of the ninth will 
consequently be the end of the 25th year, and at the end of 
the 12th month of that year: and, at the end of this year and 
of this month of that year, the balance of mean natural lunar 
time and of calendar or cyclical lunar time will stand as 
follows : 


Apis cycle of the Egyptians. D188. Xi, 
the end of the last month of that year; which, though, ordi- * 
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Remaining at the end of the 22nd year, in h. m. s. th 


mean natural lunar time - - < 1 47 13 g6 
Accumulated in addition at the end of the 

25th, 48m. 3os. 38th. x 5 -= - 2 25 31 54 

4 12 45 50 


But, even at the end of the 25th year, there are till nine 
months wanting to complete the entire number of 309 ; each 
of which in the calendar reckoning will consist of 30 days 
and 29 days alternately; that is, each will be reckoned at 
29d. 12h. apiece. But each natural month contains 44m. 
28. 33th. at least more than this. 

Therefore the balance at the end of these nine months will 
stand as follows : 


Remaining at the end of the 25th year, im h. m. s. th. 


mean natural lunar time - - - 4 12 45 50 

Accumulated at the end of the next nine 
months, 44m. 28. 33th. xg - -=6 36 22 57 
10 49 8 47 


To meet this, we give 12 hours more than the mean ca- 
lendar standard of 29d. 12h. to the last month of the nine ; 
that is, we make it a month of 30 days instead of 29: 80 that 
the balance finally stands as follows : 


Excess of mean calendar time at the end 6h. m. s. th. 


of 30g lunations = <=  - --123,. 0 0:0 
Excess of natural at the end of the zxme 10 49 8 47 
Defect at the-end of the cycle - - xn 10 51 13 


The true difference, as we began with shewing, and with 
the mean natural standard of our Fasti, is 1h. 10 m. 51 ec. 
3th.- 83. But in the preceding calculation we have neglected 
the fractional part lower than thirds; and that explains this 
8eeming discrepancy. 
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494 Apis cycle of the Egyptians. DISS. X81. | 


Szcrion VII.—Type of the Apis cycle ; or 8cheme of the lunar 
and 8olar &noxardoraorss, tn the equable year, from the 1st of 
Thoth in the first 8uch year to the 18t of Thoth in the 26th. 


Type of the Apis Cycle, &c. 
Cycle Cycle | [np CA Rn 
i i iThoth 1 © | 354 
i i |Mesore 25 I1 | 354 
ii | *ii |Mesore 14 rx | 355 | xxzvi 
itt iv Megore 4 0 | 354 
iv | v Epiphizz I: | 354 
v | *vi [Epiphi I2 1 | 355 | bezii | 
vi | wid Epiphiz 10 | 354 Last nine months of the cycle. 
vii vii Palini 21 IT | 354 
viii | *ix Patini 70 ix | 355 | cviti Month. Days, Lunation. 
” 2 ive ns Wea Re» 30 jChcoeac 10 cccl | 
X xi MF 9 IT | 354 a 29 |Tybi x0 WE” | 
xi | *xii [Pachon 8 ir | 355; cxliv _ _ : —_ 
xii HH {Pharmuthi 28| 10 | 354 : 9 2 | 
xili | xiv [Pharmuthi 17| r1 | 354 th "9 — Ong 
xiv | *xv {|PharmuthiG6 | 11 | 355 clxxx ” 39 op 6.1 | 
xv | xvi |Phamenoth 26] 10 | 354 od "9 Ps _ | 
xvi | xvii 'Phamenoth 15; 11 | 354 _— -” Rns'y _—_ | 
xvii | *xviii /Phamenoth 4 | 11 | 355 | ccavi Lg 29 \Epiphi Y OY 
xeili| xix |Mocheir 24 | 10 | 554 + PR Pod woman bo. 
xix | xx |Mecheir 13 11 | 354 i 30 |Thoth 1 [i | | 
xx | *xxi [Mecheir 2 I1 | 355 | cdl h 
xxi | *xxii |Tybi 22 10 | 355 | cclxiv { 
xxii| xxili;T'ybi 12 0 | 354 | 
xxiii| xxiv Tybi I1 | 354 
xxiv| *xxy |Choeac 20 IT | 355 | ccc | 
xxv | xxvi |Choeac 10 Io 266: 
That 8uch a type or 8uch a scheme as the above has been 
actually transmitted from antiquity to our own times in any 
quarter of the world is more than we can venture to say : 
but that it is the natural scheme and natural representation 
of two 8uch things as equable 8olar and equable lunar time | 


in conjunction, after what has been explained, we do not 
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heaitate to 8zy. We 8hall 8ee it confirmed in due time by the 
actual testimony of the oldest calendar of this kind with 
which we are acquainted, the Egyptian ; and by every other, 
of later date than that yet agreeing in principle with it and 
sImilarly administered, which has come to our knowledge 
also. 

That this property of the equable solar year must have 
been known to the Egyptians from the time of the intro- 
duction of the worship of the Apis among them, (if not from 
a much earlier period,) after what has been proved of the 
relation of the Apis in particular to this cycle, no one can 
entertain a doubt. It is not without reason therefore that 
modern chronologers have given it the name of the Apis 
cycle. Yet there is no ancient authority for this name. In 
the allusions to it of the astronomers or of the mathema- 
ticians of old, it is simply the elxoomerrernpls.s Vettius 
Valens, an unedited astrological writer, speaks of the period 
of 25 years as the natural period of the moon, just as much 
as of that of 30 years as the period of Saturn". It entered 
into the xvvix0s xixnos of the old Egyptian chronicle, quoted 
by Syncelluss, along with the measure of the Sothiacal 
period, 1461 equable years; both together making up the 
number of 36,525, the supposed length of that cycle. It 
may be discovered in 8ome of the fabulous periods of 
Manetho, even as corrected by the Chevalier Bunsen ; who 
does not seem to have suspected that fact. We may mfer 
that Lucian must have been well aware of it ; the particular 
duration of the pecuhtar pumishment, which he supposes to 
await the rich after their death in another state of existence, 
being 10,000 years multiplied by 25, the Apis cycle : "Axpis 
ay ev TE Toure tiaydywor wpiddas Erav MEvTE ral elxoow Over 
8 ovwv yryvopevar, ral Gx0opopoderes rat vnd TEv Terror Chav- 
youevoit, There could be no longer any mystery about it 
from the time when it came to be applied even among 
Christians to the regulation of the services of the church 
itself : which, as we have already observed®, was the cage in 


r Lib. iii. p. 60. ITep! xAhpov T6xns. t Nekuomanteia, 20. 1. 58. Pze- 
CE p. go. (Bodleian Library, Oxon, phismsa. Opp. i. 483. RE "I 
MSS. 3365s.) u Supra, vol. i. 100. Diss. iii. ch. iii. 
s 95. 1. 9-97. 16. gect. 11. 
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Armenia at least, soon after the conversion of the nation, 


RI -<_a ag Inignne:1 and very possibly in 
other instances alzso. 


SzcTion VIII.—On the lunar epock of the Apis cycle of the 
Egyptians : and whether it was the luna prima, or 80me 
later lunar term. 

Afﬀter the digression into the structure and details of the 
Apis cycle into which we have been led by the course of our 
subject ; we regume the inquiries on which we were pre- 
viously engaged. The first question which we have to con- 
sider is that of the epoch of the Apis cycle, among the 
Egyptians at least; by which we mean its kmnar epoch, or 
that particular lunar date from which it took its rise. 

For with respect to the lunar date of such a cycle as this 
in general, since the cycle itself is equally well adapted to 
bring about the restitution of the same lunar to the 8ame 
solar term, after the lapee of its proper period, under any 
conceivable circumstances ; of all questions connected with 
guch a cycle, that is the most indifferent to the nature and 
constitution, the use and application of the cycle itself ; and 
the least capable of being decided by considerations a priori 
of any kind. The lunar epoch of such a cycle might be any 
lunar term whatsocever in the course of one and the s8ame 
natural lunation ; the solar epoch might be any solar term 
whatsoever in the course of one and the 8ame 8olar month : 
yet the one berng once adjusted to the other at the beginning 
of a period of this kind, the decursus of the period itself 
would keep them in the same or a corresponding relation 
perpetually ; and at the end of the period would bring them 
back to their original relation exactly. The epoch then of 
the Apis cycle, the lunar and the 8olar terms on which it 
must take its rise 8simultaneously, are of no importance to 
this cycle per 8e. They must be fixed and determined by 
other considerations, and not that of the nature or the genius 
of the cycle itself. Nothing is necessary to the origination 
of such a cycle, as a condition of the cycle itself, except that 
its lunar and its 8olar terms, whatsoever they are, once fixed 
and defined, 8hall be invariable, and continue ever after, 
(nominally at least,) the 8ame. 
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In a particular cage then of such a cycle, (like this of the 
Egyptian which we are considering,) the question of its 
actual epoch must be treated as one of fact; and must be 
decided by testimony ; i. e. in the usual way in which other 
questions of fact are wont to be decided. We begin therefore 
with observing that, according to Pliny, Solinus, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, one of the marks of the Apis, and 
evidently one of the most obvious and moet notorious, was 
that on the right side, which they compared to the lunar 
crescent, or to the appearance presented by the new moon, 
when its horns are budding. We think we are authorized to 


infer from this s8ymbol that the lunar epoch of the cycle was 


the corresponding state of the moon ; that is, not the luna 
prima or change, but the phasis. It does not seem possible 
to put any other meaning on this symbolical crescent of the 
Apis; especially as a crescent of white on a ground of 
black. Nor was it perhaps without a meaning that this 
crescent was confined to the right side of the animal, and not 
common to the left alzo. The new moon is never vigible for 
the first time except in the west, with the crescent turned to 
the gun: and viewed in that position by a spectator on the 
earth, its bright side, that is this crescent, seems to answer 
to his right side. The 8un is on his right side at that 
moment, as well as on the right of the moon. The first 
inference therefore to which we may come, respecting the 
lunar epoch of the Apis cycle in particular, is that it could 
not have been the luna prima, or change, when the moon is 
necessarily invisible; it must have been 8ome lunar term 
later than that at least; and not earlier than the first 
phas. 

We observe in the next place that the number of marks on 
the body of the Apis in all, according to Xlian, was 29. 
This number no doubt was significant ; though we are not 
aure that it 1s correctly represented by Alian ; and that it 
was not more truly 28 than 29. Let us suppose it however 
to have been 29. We give this number a meaning if we 
8uPPO8e it to have been purposely intended of the number of 
lunar p@ra in every month ; that is, of the number of days - 
for which there is light more or less perceptible in one and 
the 8zme moon: or if we suppose it the number of days in 

VOL. 1I. « k 


every lunar month, reckoned from' the first perception of the 
lanar light. This first perception is the first phass; and 
the earliest perception of the first phasis could scarcely be 
reckoned any where earlier than the second day of the na- 
tural lunar month. On this principle, the perfect measure of 
the natural lunar month, as reprezented by the calendar 
tunar month, would be 1-+ 29 days, that is 30 days: and the 
first lunation in a cycle lke this of the Apis, as we have ecen, 
must necessarily be a month of -380 days. There are various 
.testimonies of a different 'kind 'still 'extant, from which it 
may be collected that 80 days was connmdered im Egypt the 
standard of the perfect lunar month ; that is, in the Apis 
cycle. 

Miva 8 ypdqovres, mays Horapollo*, Bdiv {wypapodow, 1 
oeArvny Eneorpapptoyy «s ro xdTw* Bdiv ptv Tis Tpoepnptvhs 
tn? r09 olvixos alrlas xdpw*® oehijvyy $2 ereorpapudrn eis 10 
«ire, Fred, atv, ev Ty dvaroky werrexaldera poipa: vrdpxouet 
Tpos 70 &vw Trois xepaow toxnuariobar tw $ ry droxpoboe r0v 
dpibudy rEv Tpuaxovra Tpepay Thnpdoacay els 70 xdTe Tols 
xCpaos vebew. *'Andxpovors is uned here of the waning of the 
moon from the full to the change ; during which process it is 
well known that the horns of the lunar disk turn the convex 
side to the east; which is here expreazed by «dre veew: 
from the change to the full on the contrary it is turned to 
the west; here expreazed by ' &xw toxnuarioda.. And as 
15 jyoipar, that is days, are a8zigned to each of these pro- 
ces8es ; the perfect lunation including both, from the change 
to the change again, must have consisted of 30 days. 

The same author observes again), Miza 32 ypdporres, 
oeArvns oxiua cald rat Tpoxecrar Exov elxoor xa Gxro Ttpas 
lonuepwas pdvas, &f elxoomeoodpur oper Ths nutpas vaapxovonys, 
fwypapodor xad ds wat kyarthAe, rais $& Aowats $vo tv dboe 
torly. 'Avare\\ei means here #8 vieidle, riges vieibly : & dou 


Wi. 4- xar* &toxhv, though that must 
x See i 3: where the $od{ or palm ef 2x <.or Row, nh, It 
tree was spoken of as an emblem of the is used in the same gense in the paceage 
pudvoy Toy in the text. 

+ijs oetfvns This notion of the palm-tree's shoot- 
ar, &s & Teis Sodcca ing out 8s freah branch every lunar 
. is month in the year, appears in the 

evident that &warony must here be Koran of Mahomet also. 
monk of the fag SIR Y ji, 66. Cf. Plutarch, De Iside et 

. the moon; as if were 'its first Oeiride, zxliii. £ 
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tort is tnvicidle, is as good as set. This clearly azcertains 
either 28 lunar Gra in every month, or 28 lunar terms from 
the first appearance of the moon to the end of the month ; 
and we apprehend its true meaning to be the latter not the 
former. The passages quoted swpra relating to the scara- 
-beus* recognized 28 days as 8ome proper lunar period ; 
which will now be understood to have been most probably 
meant of this interyal. The 8ame interval is probably in- 
tended by Alian in the following allusions; though he does 
not specify it : Kal ravra $© v7tp rhs Atyvarlas Bews Tpooart- 
oa" lepa ths oeipns 1 Gpres Cori Tooouruv oNy hueper TA wa 
ExyAvee. Sowr 7 Oeds adfer TE xal Ayes. The ancients report 
a angular fact of the natural history of the cat, concerning 
which we observe Fides penes auctores st: we refer to it 
aumply as bearing on the present question : Ty 8 @&yid. Tov 
.o<(oTpov (of Isis) xard xopupþhv Evropevovow altovpor, GivOpeTov 
mp60wTov Exovra, xdrw It v10d Te oadueva mh uv "loudos mh I 
\Neþ0vos Tp6ownor alvitrrouevor Trois pev TpoowToSs yeveoiv al 
TeAevTIv . ..T@ & aiotpy Thv oehiunyv, dia T6 Tourhov ral 
puxToupyoy xat yoryuoy Tov Onplov" AEyera yap &v TiKTEW, era 
$50 xad Tpla rat TEOGapa rat Terre rat xa? tv ofrws &xpe TAY 
,enT& TpoaTlOnow, boT GOKTO Kat elxoot Th mdvra Threw, Goa rat 
Tis oeAnvns þ@rd torwÞ—Tas dwdexa wpas 7 alnoupos draxpiver, 
puxr0s «at nuepas ovpovoa ral Exdorhv Get, dixyv bpydvov Twos 
@poyrvoporoioa ct GANG ral Ths oehruys, þnotv, GrapOperrac Th 
$@ra rois olxelois yev t. kad yap Thy alkovpoy C ptv TOY 
,np@rov 7 IT Tov Fevrepov T6xov (Tlxcrew), Tov Tpirov E, cal $' TOv 
Teraprov, xal y Tow TEpnTov, & ols dbo rv Exrov, ral Eva Ent 
,7Go, r0v EBJopoy. rat elvai Tooadra yevvipuara Ths alkoupov Goa 
xal T& Ths oeanvnys þ@rad. 

[The only question then will be, what was the date of the 
-Phazis? whether the luna secunda, or the luna fertia ? Philo 
.Judzus, an Alexandrine Jew, and familiar with the details 
of the Egyptian lunar calendar, of which his countrymen in 
Egypt made as much use as the Egyptians themselves, 
recognises.30 days as the ordinary complement of the lunar 


Z Page 487 See lib. i. 16. He nnatilets it however 
® De Natura Anim. ii. 38. cf. x. 29. to ths two equinoxes. 
b Plutarch, De Iside et Oxiride, xiii. d Photius, Cod. 242. Pp. 343. L 3. 


© Horapollo asserts this fact of the Damaecii Vita Isidori. 
i (dog-ape) not of the cat, 
k k 2 


month : "Orav ptv yap Atyoper dtd mpolas &yxpis Eontpas Spas 
elvai debdexa, xai &7d veounrlas &xpe rpraxdbos hptpas Tpidxovra* 
ovyxarardrrouey Tip Te Tpdryy Gpay xat Thy veounviav* : and 
yet it is clear from other parts of his works that he reckoned 
the rovunvia from the phaais: Tpiry & 1 pert ouvodor, Thy 
xara Twa ToeArmvnv veay, veojunvila ſ— Enduevo. dt ry rdfer Tpirqy 
Eoprhy Gvaypdpouer Thv kara oehijuny voupnriay. Tp@rov pes Gr 
'dpx7 pnvds, apxy 3 rat Gpwuod xad xpdvrov Thuor Exera Ie ors 
xar” airy ood2y &þpG&rWwTOv Ev odpary . . . vouunvig yap Epxera: 
$wrifew alodmrg ptyye. oehiuny fihos, 5 3E T0 hiov xdANos 
dvapalve rois bpacts: and till it is capable of proof, and it 
will appear hereafter, that the new moons, cyclically reckoned 
according to the calendar in Egypt in his time, were four 
days Iater than the change. | 

' The hieroglyphical s8ymbol for the month even on the 
monuments and on the sculptures of Egypt is the lunar 
crescent. This is also the emblem of their Thoth Lunus : 
and of the lunar Decani. Every thing in short is decigive 
that the lunar month of the Egyptians was reckoned from 
the phasis; and consequently that such must have been the 
rule of the Apis cycle. The only question will be whether 
the phasis was reckoned on the luna secunda, or on the luna 
tertia. And here the primitive rule of the reckoning of 
noctidiurnal time is to be taken into account ; which, as we 


have shewn, was always the rule in Egypt. Lunar time 


being measured by the period of 24 hours, or of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle, as much as 8olar perpetually ; this rule was as 
applicable to that as to 8olar. Now the 8econd tuna, according 
to this rule of reckoning, would not be later than 24 hours 
after the change, or luna prima : and, as a general rule, the 
Phasis could never be assumed for any climate in the east, 


not even for that of Egypt, 80 early as 24 hours after the 


change. But on the luna fertia reckoned according to the 
s8zme rule, (that is, 48 hours after the change,) it might be 
80 looked for in Egypt perpetually. In Arabia, and where- 
80ever the lunar rule of the Mahommedan ritual, which is 
regulated 8lely by the phasis, is observed accordingly ; the 
Phasis 1s not looked for within less than 48 hours after the 


© Quod a deo mittantur somnia: Opp. f De io et Festis diebus, 
i. 692. 41. Opp. ii. 258. 18. © Ibid. 292. 1. 
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change. We conclude then that the rule of the Apis cycle to 
reckon from the phasis was to reckon from the luna tertia - 
and it will be 8een hereafter that this was actually the caset. 


Section IX.—On the dates of the conception, of the birth, and 
of the natales Apidis, as they may be collected from the testi- 
monies produced. 

It appears from these testimonies that the Apis was 
believed to be animated by Oriris; the Apis was an imper- 
sonation of Ogris in the form of a bull: and yet that the 
power or influence by which this bull was fitted to become 
the representative or the habitation of Osiris was communi- 
cated from the moon ; the conception of this future habita- 
tion of Oziris was effected in some manner or other by means 
of the moon. 

We learn from Plutarch that there was a day in the Egyp- 
tian calendar which bore the name of the "EuSaots (entrance) 
of Oiris © into the moon :?? and though there seems to be 
an hiatus in this part of his text, yet it plainly appears from 

* Theophrastus reckons the interval of the ao<Ayvo. hucpas in every 
month, (the interval from the last phasis to the first, the interval of the 
8llent moon, or of the interlunium,) from the rerpas þO0ivovros to the rerpas 
lorapevov : 1.e. from the 27th of the old moon to the 4th of the new: vi. De 
Signis, cap. i. $ 5. 8: Sotion, an author cited in the Geoponica, i. 13. reckon- 
ed it from the 2gth of the old moon to the 2d of the new: Zwriwy 3 
Goe\mvovs npepas ranet ras and x0 oehmys Eos B, ev als vnd Tas dxTivas ToU 
yAiov 19 oe\mvy xpurrerat xal ov Paiverau Tois avOpotos : and the necessity 
of the case seems to require that both these terms should have been 
reckoned by him inclusively. 

The author of s8ome of the poems ascribed to Orpheus, whosoever he was, 
called the new moon Mordxepws pdoxos. al 6 pyy ev avry (Ty apxy) Tap 
*Oppei Tpogayopeveras Moroxepws p6oxos. an\es puev yap 6 pv. ..Acyeras 
Bovs®. We should be entirely of opinion that both these denominations, both 
for the young moon and for the old, were ultimately borrowed from the 
_ Apis cycle. Tzetzes, ad Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 763, has quoted 8ome lines 
of this poem of Orpheus, from which it may be inferred that he dated the 
phagis most properly on the third day. 

IIporoy per Tpore evi Jpare paiveru * Apns, 
pipy 8 es r "Apyy enreMterar txeo ® pyor* 
Thy $ yap efarvoaga Þuors Sixepwory dvaqpaive. 
avrdp erjv Tpiroy pap amdrpober nexiow, 
Taow erxbovicos puroondpov airin ankrhs, 
rerpdd & avfopery rohvpeyyea Naprada Teva r,T.A. 
h Proctus in Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 767. 
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the context that the calendar date of this &:Saows was the 


first of Phamenoth ; and that the &:Bavis itself was connected 


in some manner or other with the generation of the Apis : 
Tay 3 *Amuw elxdva pty 'Oolpidos Eunpvxov eva, yeveoOa dt (lege 
ylveo0as) brav þ&s tpeloy yovyuor &nd Ths oenvys, xa xabdyrmrac 
Pods 6pyGons. 31d xat Tots Ths oehiuns oxtpacy foixe TANG TOD 
"Amidos Tepyuehawoutvov Ta AauTpd rols oxiepois * * &re Th vou- 
ppla ro5 Þaperad unvds boprip Eyovou, "EpSacw 'Oclpidos els 
Thy oe\rvnv 6voudCovres, Eapos Gpxty oboav Þ. 

The last obgervation, concerning the coincidence of the 
first of Phamenoth with the beginning of spring, apples to 
the 8tate of the caze in Plutarch's own time ; as we may pro- 
bably shew on a future occasion. There is apparently an 
hiatus in his text here; which is much to be regretted ; as 
the original would probably have decided an important ques- 
tion, vis. that of the final end of this supposed entrance of 
Osiwris into the moon; and whether it was prior to the con- 
ception or to the birth of the Apis, or posterior to it: for 
that it was connected in some manner or other with the 
generation or with the birth of the Apis, the context, we 
think, must clearly imply. 

The date of this entrance however being the first of Pha- 
menoth, that is, the first of the kmar Phamenoth ; if it was 
only later than the conception or the birth of the Apis, 
neither of these latter could have happened later than the 
first of Phamenoth ; nor later in fact than the month which 
immediately preceded Phamenoth, that is, Mecheir. But 
this entrance of Oaris into the lunar Phamenoth, on the 
very first day of that month, the first day in which he could 
enter into and take poessession of a particular lunar month, 
might be preparatory not to the conception nor to the birth 
of the Apis, but to the natales Apidis in the proper month. 
The birth of the Apis and the natales Apidis in the ritual 
gense of each of those terms were very different things : and 
there was at least four monthe' imterval between them. This 
is the explanation of the final end of the &4Baors to which 
we incline. We hall find in due time that it is confirmed 
by the matter of fact. 


: -" ogy et Oxiride, xliii. The text has been corrected by reading &r: 82 
or rc. 
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But to proceed with our present course of investigation. 
Phamenoth was the seventh month in the Egyptian calen- 
dar, Mecheir the sixth, Athyr the third. Tf the conception 
of the Apis were to. be dated on a certain day in Mecheir, 
its birth must be dated on a certain day in Athyr. It was 
known to the ancient Egyptians that the natural interval 
from the conception to the birth (the interval of uterogesta- 
tion) was much the ame in the cow as in the human 
eubject : not less than nine months of 30 days each, or 270 
days, in either. In this particular instance of the conception 
and the birth of the Apis, it could not have been as8umed 
to be otherwise; the Apis being only an impersonation of 
Oziris in the form of a bull, and Osiris being after all a 
type of the bumanity ; and, though born of a cow, and in 
the shape of this ball, being till the representative of 
the human nature, only in its greatest perfection ; that is, 
as identical also with the divine. Osiris, m the person of 
the Apis, united the animal, the human, and the divine na-. 
ture all at once. 'The law of his birth therefore must have. 
been that both of the animal and of the human nature at 
once : and the interval between the conception and the birth 
of the Apis on this principle must have been that both of the 
animal and of the human subject at once. : 

Athyr being the tenth month from Mecheir, reckoned in- 
clusively, if the conception took place in Mecheir, the birth 
must do 80 in Athyr ; and vice versa, if the birth took place 
im Athyr, the conception must have taken place in Mecheir. 
Now one argument, (and in our opinion a very strong argu- 
ment,) that the burth actually took place in Athyr, is deriv-. 
able from the name of this month itself. Hesychius' gloss 
on 'AGdp is, My cat ods mapa Alyvnriors: 1. e. Athyr meant 
both a month and a bull in the Egyptian. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose 80 learned a grammarian and ety- 
mologist to have confounded the Egyptian 'A0dp with the 
Hebrew or Punic 0p, the word for bull in that language, as 
Platarch informs us ': O&p yap oi Þolvixes Thy Body xaxovot. 
It does not appear however that the word for bull in the 
Egyptian was actually Athyr; or that this word occurs in 
that sense either in the modern Coptic, or in the ancient 


i Sylla, xvii. 
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Egyptian. How then are we to explain the gloss of Hesy- 
chins? By & s8tated connection between the month Athyr 
and the bull; founded on the well known fact of the birth 
of the Apis, at the proper time in every cycle, on a certain 
day in that month. 

It would not follow even from this that the months could 
have had no names before the invention of the fable of the 
Apis; or that the third month was purposely called Athyr 
because the birth of the Apis was purposely appointed to fall 
out in it : but quite the contrary, that the third month must 
have been already called Athyr, before this fable was invented ; 
or else that the Apis itself would never have been called Athyr 
also. And this too, as we 8hall 8e hereafter, was actually 
the case. Athyr is 8ometimes represented as the name of 
the Egyptian Venus: 'A0dp 6 pry" xat Thy 'Aqppodirmy Al- 
yonruw. kakovow 'Abdp, rat piva ye TOY Tpirov Toy Erovs EnWpv- 
pov Taury nenotmxaowk, The Egyptian Aphrodite was only 
another conception and another impersonation of their Isis ; 
and Isis was really as old as the first imposition of names on 
che months. Yet, to judge from the analogy of 'ArdpBexes 
in the Egyptian, answering to *Aq$podironoks in Greek, and 
from the Ator or Hattor of the monuments, the Egyptian 
name of Tss, in this conception and form of Aphrodite, was 
different from 'A0dp, though it might resemble it. Plutarch 
explains 'A0ypt (one of the titles of Isis, in the Egyptian) by 
olxov "Npov xbopuor |: as if compounded of three words, one 
of which. denoted house, another Horus, and the third de- 
cent or &omely. We may recur to this explanation on a 


future occagion. All that we shall 8ay on this subject at 


present is, that the names of the months were much older 
than the invention of the fable of the Apis ; but they were 
not older than the invention of the fable of Osiris and Is. 
It may be inferred from the statements of the ancients, that 
the mterval of uterogestation was very commonly asxumed at 
40 weeks, or 280 days. Pythagoras' doctrine appears to have 
been that the actual interval was 39 weeks complete, and the 
day of the birth was the first day of the 40th week >: which 
would make the entire interval from the conception inclu- 
Sive to the day of the birth inclusive 275 days. According 


k Etymologicum Magnum, in voce. l De Iside et Osiride, Ivi. 
m Censorinus, De Die Natali, xi. 
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to Varro the interval was to be as8umed at 280 days or 40 
weeks complete: Et quod hi, qui justissime in utero sunt, 
post ducentos octoginta dies postquam sunt concepti quadra- 
gesima denique hebdomade ita nascuntur >. It is probable 
that the opinion of Pythagoras on this 8ubject was derived 
from Egypt; and that he found the interval in question 
estimated there at 280 days: and as there cannot be muck 
doubt that in the case of the human subject, and as a gene- 
ral rule, this estimate would err on the side of excess; it is 
most probable that in Egypt it was the interval asxumed not 
in every instance but in a particular case : an interval which 
might hold good even of the human subject under particular 
circumstances, but as a general rule only of the human sub- 
Ject in 8uch a special case as that of the conception and the 
. birth of the Apis; in which two laws must necessarily be 
umted, the law of the human and the law of the animal na- 
ture; and both must be modified in so0me manner or other 
by a third, the law of the divine. This peculiar measure of 
the natural interval of uterogestation of 280 days, we say, is 
most probably to be traced to Egypt; and in Egypt most 
probably was aszxumed and proposed as properly the measure 
of the interval in this particular case of the conception and 
birth of the Apis; which from the nature of the case itself 
must partly agree with the ordinary law of that kind, and 
partly differ from it, and follow a law of its own. And 
though we propose this conclusion at present - only as con- 
Jectural, yet we shall find hereafter, we trust, that it is actu- 
ally true; and that the absolute interval from the supposed 
day of the conception of the Apis to the day of his birth was 
neither more nor less than 280 days. If then the former 
took place on a certain day in Mecheir, not later than five 
days before the end of the month, the latter must take place 
on a certain day in Athyr. 

Again, it appeared from Mhan that, even after the birth 
and the first recognition of the Apis, it was to be kept four 
months at least in a state of nonage; and to be treated all 
that time as a calf. It follows that the installation at Mem- 
phis afterwards, 80 minutely and circumstantially described 
by him, could not take place less than four months from 
n Aulus Gellius, iii. x. cf. 16. 
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the birth. If then the stated date of the birth was ome 
time in Athyr, the stated date of this installation must have 
been 8some time in Phamenoth. 

It appeared from Diodorus also, that the Apis must have 
been kept some forty days at least, inthe course of this in- 
terval between his birth and his installation, at Nilopolis, and 
not at Memphis: and to reconcile his account with Alan's. 
we must 8uppose these 40 days to have been the first 40 
after his birth ; the first month and ten days of the whole 
interval of four months between the birth and the metalla- 
tion. There might be particular reasons for regarding these 
first 40 days after the birth of the Apis as an integral period 
of a peculiar kind. Diodorus has told us in what manner 
this part of the interval was devoted to the manifestation of 
the Apis to the women of Egypt; who were not permitted 
to 8ee it at any period of its existence except these 40 days, 
during which it could scarcely be 8aid its existence had been 
made public to any beaides: and though this part of Dio- 
dorus' account s8uggests many reflections, bearing on the 
present question, we forbear to enter upon them. We will 
observe merely that not only the ordinance of the Levitical 
ritual among the Jews, relative to the purification of women 
after childbirth, in the case of males, but the observation of 
antiquity ®, conspire to deignate the first 40 days of human 
existence as an interval 8us generts, and critically detached 
from the rest. We have little doubt that it was 8ome con- 
sIderation of this kind which determined the first authors of 
the fable of the Apis, who prescribed and defined all its parts 
and circumstances, to make a particular period of the first 
40 days of its life, and to devote it to uges and purposes 
peculiar to iteelf. 

To return however to our proper &ubject. Diodorus dis- 
tinctly attests that the Apis was kept 40 days after his birth 
at Nilopohs; but he does not szy he was kept there no 
more: he does not szy that at the end of those 40 days he 
was taken directly to Memphis. His account therefore is 
not inconsistent with Allian's. There may be an omission in 
it; but there is nothing to contradict Aflian. There is the 

o Censorinus, De Die Natali, xi : Aristot. De Anim. vii. 10. Opp. i. 589. L 2-8. 
Solinus, cap. i. $ 72. 
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same' kind of omiszion in Alian's account compared with 
that of Diodorus; and yet there is nothing in it mconmstent 
with his. The four months between the recogmtion and the 
mstallation, distinctly 8pecified by him, must have been 
passed- at Nilopolis: though we learn from Diodorus only 
that the Apis, as 800n as born, and as 800n as recognised, 
was taken to Nilopolis. At Nilopolis too must it have been 
ugual to construct the olxia, hut or cabin, (for Alan no 
doubt considered it a profanation to call it a stabulum 
or stable,) in which the pupillage of this sacred calf, accord- 
ing to rule and precept, was destined to be past: a cabin 
purposely 80 constructed as to face the east, (a very signifi- 
cant circumstance,) that the Apis might always look that 
way, might always be ready to receive and salute the first 
beams of the gun and the moon at their rising: both of 
these, in the Egyptian estimation of each, being forms and 
manifestations of Osiris and Isis respectively, and the Apis 
itself, as we have shewn, being equally related to each. 

It is manifest that both Alian and Diodorus mean the 
8KINEG OCcasion at last, when they s8peak of the removal of the 
Apis to Memphis, and of the vavs 0atapyyos, expressly em- 
ployed for that purpose. All our authorities are agreed that, 
for 8ome reason or other, the proper abode of the Apis, after 
he had been 8olemnly received and acknowledged in his pro- 
per capacity, was called 04\apos in Greek; and no doubt 
something to the same effect in Egyptian too. And 0dXauos 
being properly ywvudy, the olxos yaurAtos, it 18 probable the 
abode of the Apis was 80 called in reference to the mystical 
nature of the ceremony of his installation ; which was a kind 
of solemmization of the marriage of the 8un and of the moon ; 
a marriage destined to last from the beginning to the end of 
his proper cycle. Let the reader observe too how AMlian 
speaks of the tepa vads, and of the transport of the Apis in 
that to Memphis ; without having mentioned previously that 
he was any where on the Nile. These minute and undesigned 
comcidences between totally different accounts of the same 
things confirm one the authenticity of the other. 

Nilopolis according to D'Anville, though not close to the 
Nile, was very near it; lying on the west side almost oppo- 
gte to Aphroditopolis on the east ; which is another curious 
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coincidence; viz. that the Apis, during his nonage and state of 
a calf at Nilopols, should constantly face Atarbechis, the city 
of I8s in the person of Atar, or Venus. There were no 
doubt reasons why the infancy of the Apis was appointed to 
be past at Nilopols, that is, the city of the Nile. The Nile 
was the representative of the element of water ; and water 
was the origin of all things. The office assigned to the Nile 
on the sculptures is to assist the Demiurge himself in the 
processes of creation. He 8upphes the watery principle of 
the #an of all things. The Nile miist have a share and a 
principal 8hare in the formation of such a creature as the 
Apis. The water of the Nile was notoriously nutritious and 
fattening too ; though that would be swmply a phyaical reason. 
The name of the Nile also, and the name of the Apis, in the 
Egyptian, differed 80 little, that one must have been bor- 
rowed from the other ; and Nilopolis in the Egyptian might 
mean © city of Apis,” or © city of the Nile” indifferently. 

But to proceed. Nilopolis was higher up. the Nile than 
Memphis; yet not 80 much as 30 Roman miles direct from 
it; scarcely a quarter of a day's 8ail down the river. Now 
according to Ahan, the proper period being arrived for 
transporting the Apis from this city to Memphis in the lepa 
yads above mentioned ; the time of the day chosen for that 
purpose was uTarwoxovons veas oeAhmvys, as the new moon 
was rising.” This part of the ceremony then had a distinct 
relation to the moon. It must begin, as © the new moon was 
rising.” But what are we to understand by this rising of 
the new moon? In answer to this question we must refer 
to Pliny the Elder; the oldest of our authorities both for the 
number of days during which the natales Apidis lasted, and 
for the time of the day at which they both began and ended : 
and we may add too, the most authentic and trustworthy 
'of all. 

Now according to Pliny these natales lasted seven days ; 
and they ended at noon. Consequently they began at noon. 
Their proper duration was from noon on the firs? day to noon 
on the eighth day. It follows that the time designated by 
Alan as the commencement of the same ceremony also 
must have been the time of noon. The rising of the new 
moon therefore meant by him must have been the rising of 
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the moon at noon. In this way one of our authorities comes 
im to supply the omissions, or to ascertain and clear up the 
meaning, of another. 

This discovery however is of great importance. There is 
but one time in the course of every natural lunar month at 
which the moon rises at noon, or may be assumed to do 80; 
vis. at the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
quarter ; or as the Greeks usually designated the age of the 
moon at that time, (from the appearance presented by its orb, 
equally divided between the illamined and the unillumined 
part,) when the moon was $gqoropos : though it should always 
be remembered, that this designation per 8e is ambiguous ; 
because the orb of the moon exhibits the same appearance 
again, at the end of the third and at the beginning of the 
fourth quarter. The latter stage in the lunar month however 
could not possibly have been intended by Ahan ; for that is 
the time in every month when, as a general rule, the moon 
riges at midnight. At the first dichotomy only does it rise 
at noon, culminate or pass the meridian at 8unset, and set 
at midnight. 

It follows that the proper date of the beginning of the 
ceremony of the consecration of the Apis was the first lunar 
dichotomy. And this serves to explain those other marks of 
the Apis which are specified by Porphyry in particular: T0 
$txoTopor and T0 Gupiruprov: each of them allusive to well 
known lunar phases, the first to that which we have just 
pointed out, the second to that which is exhibited half-way 
between the first quarter and the full, when the moon is ten 
or eleven days old; a stage in the lunar synodic revolution 
which is sometimes called the octant. In the time of Por- 
phyry, when the calendar dates of the Apis cycle were five or 
-Six days in advance of the lunar; this appearance of 70 ap(- 
xvprov, gibbousness or convexity, would be exhibited by the 
moon even at the first dichotomy : and it is evident that he 
joins both these marks together in such a manner as to imply 
that there was little or no difference between them : ro $:0- 
Touov In this instance was the 8ame thing as To aupiruprov, 
and vice versa. 

We may have occasion to demonstrate hereafter by the 
production of testimonies on a large scale, that the first lunar, 
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dichotomy in the idiom of antiquity is always to be under. | 
stood of the hma octava. It follows that according to Alan 
and Pliny, one in conjunction with the other, and one as 
explaimed by the other, the beginning of this ceremony of 
the installation of the Apis at Memphis, the first natales 
Apidis im the course of the same cycle, the first high fes- 
tival of the Apis ritual, was the kma octava at noon; and its 
end the lima quiniadecima at noon. It began consequently 
when the moon was balf illumined, half in possession of the 
plenitude of its light ; half the just type and reflection of the 
gun ; it was completed when it was fully 80 ; and it lasted as 
long as the process of this congummation itself meanwhile. 
'We must know very little of the genius of Egyptian saper- 
stition, or of their regard to the correspondence of times and 
8eagons to the ceremonies appointed for them ; could we sup- 
poge that such coincidences as thee were accidental. 

We have attained therefore, as we believe, by a series of 
just and legitimate inferences, from testimony certainly ex- 
tant, and for any thing which can be alleged to the contrary 
8afely to be trusted; to a correct idea of the date of one at 
least of the ceremonies of the Apis ritual, the most solemn 
of all ; the-date of the natales Apidis in the first year of the 
cycle: this date in the lunar reckoning, the proper reckon- 
ing of the cycle itself, being the second lunar quarter, the. 
geven days of lunar time, measured by the period of 24 hours, 
from noon at the end of the first quarter to noon at the be- 
ginning of the third ; that is, from the middle point of the 
first half of the lunar month, the interval from the change 
or conjunction to the full, to the middle point im the lunar 
month itself, the ravoeAanvoy opposition or full. The question 
8till remains of the proper month. 

The lunar months in the Apis cyle were necessarily to be reck- 
oned perpetually in terms of the solar. The interval between 
the birth and the installation of the Apis being four months; 
if Athyr was the solar month of the birth, Phamenoth was 
the s8olar month of the installation. And the date of the 
installation being the lunar dichotomy of the proper lunar 
month, the seat of this dichotomy in the solar month must 
have been in Phamenoth ; though on what day in the solar 
Phamenoth we are not yet in a condition to say : only that 
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as every 8olar term in the Apis calendar must have had its 
corresponding lunar one, and vice versa—the lunar dichotomy 
of Phamenoth must have been s8ome —_ term mn the 8olar 
Phamenoth also. 

The four months from the birth to the installation of the 
Apis being as8umed to be four lunar months, and the last 
term of this interval to be the luna octava of Phamenoth ; if 
we reckon back four lunar months from this term we come 
to the luna octava of Athyr : if the last term is a8xumed to 
be the luna prima of Phamenoth, four months before that 
bring us to the kna prima of Athyr. Between these two 
lunar terms then and in this month, the lima prima of Athyr 
and the kmna octava of Athyr, if Alian spoke advisedly when 
he spoke of four months' interval between the birth of the 
Apis and the installation, nuust the birth have taken place ; 
not earher than the one, nor yet later than the other. It 
appears however that, according to the actual mode of speak- 
ing on this 8ubject, howsoever inconsistent with what was 
naturally to be expected of it, the natales of the Apis were 
never predicated of his birth, but only of his installation. 
His true birthday was conmidered to be not that on which 
he was born, or on which he was first recognised as the 
Apis, but that on which he was first publicly acknowledged 
as such ; on which he was first installed m that capacity, 
and first treated with all the honours 8upposed to be due to 
the representative of Oziris. This is not an obvious dis- 
tinction ; and yet as 800on as it is explained 1t appears to be 
only a just and reasonable one, and only consistent with the 
principles of the relation of the Apis to Osmis itself, and with 
the truth of the character of the latter even as represented 
by the former. It would be inconsistent with that character 
to suppose that Osiris himself should pass through the 8ame 
gradual stages from infancy to maturity as the Apis. The 
Apis must go through those stages, and grow up from a calf 
to a bull ; but Osiris could not do 80. Nor yet could Osmis 
be first and properly united to the Apis and made .one with 
the Apis, until he had attained to his maturity. 'The proper 
natales of the Apis therefore would be this period of his 
existence, at which and from which he was first permanently 
united to Osiris, and permanently identified with ham ; and 
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consequently first publicly recognized and treated as divine : 
not that of his birth. 
Now when we consider that there was a stated day for the 


entrance of Oairis into the moon, and that that moon was 1 


this moon of Phamenoth, the moon which was destined to 
witness the congummation of the union of Oziris with the 
Apis, the moon in which the birthday of the Apis itself, as 
the offspring of the moon, was dated, (not from his concep- 
tion, not from his natural birth, but from his natales, his 
mystical birth,) the moon in which the date of his birth was 
the date of his maturity, and of the fulness and perfection of 
his nature also; we cannot hesitate to conclude that the 
entrance of Oziris into the moon of this month had some- 
thing to do with the ceremony of this month ; and that it 
was preparatory to it. This embasis therefore being dated 
on the first of this month, on the vovunvia of Phamenoth 
itself; 1t 18 an argument, in our opimon, that the vovunvia;, 
rather than any other lunar term in the proper month, was 
the date of the birth of the Apis. The vovunvia was the first 
day of the month and the first of any visible light from the 
moon ; when the months were reckoned from the phasis. It 
was the first day therefore on which any such influence could 
emanate from the moon, as that to which this fable attributed 
the birth of the Apis; an emanation from the light of the 
moon. In the mystical theory of this process, whereby it 
was represented in a totally different light from the natural 
process of the 8ame kind, the conception, the birth, and the 
maturity of the Apis were all regarded as the work of fifteen 
days, the first fifteen days of Phamenoth ; and were all dated 
accordingly ; his conception at the yovunvia, his birth at the 
dichotomy, his maturity at the Tavoeanvor or full. 

We may infer then that the natural birth of the Apis, four 
months before the vovunvla of Phamenoth, took place on the 
vouunvia of Athyr. And indeed s8ince the Apis was the visible 
type of the lunar cycle, which must obviously bear date from 
the youunvia either in the 8ense of the conjunction or in that 
of the phasis; on what day could it come into existence 
with 80 much propriety as on the luna prima of its proper 
month ? There is no doubt that the Apis had a stated day 
for its natural as well as for its mystical birth ; each of them 
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determined by principles of its own, and very possibly one of 
them totally different from the other. But nothing of this 
kind, we may take it for granted, was left to the chapter of 
accidents. The Apis had a stated day for disappearing, and 
a stated day for reappearing. Both were fixed ; and both 
can be determined. We believe that we ourselves have 
azcertained them both. Tt was part of this fable of the Apis, 
and not the- least argument of its truth, as represented by 
the priests and as believed by the people, that Osiris in the 
_ person of the Apis was true to the times appointed by him- 
8elf; to his time of disappearing and to his time of reappear- 
ing ; and that he never failed to keep to his day in each 


And hence, we may approximate in the last place to the 
date of the conception of the Apis. Reckon back 280 days 
from the hna prima of Athyr, and you come to the full 
moon, the luna quintadecima, of Tybi or of Mecheir. 


d. Þ. 
Eight months of 3o and 29 days = 236 © 


One of 30 = 30 © 
Half of one of 29 = 1I4 12 


9 months and + of the calendar = 280 12 


In mean natural lunar time the interval is almost exactly 
the 8ame. 


d. h wm. &s th. 
9 months = 26g 18 36 22 58-723 
+ a lun®, = 1x4 18 22 1 16-596 


9 months 4 = a8 12 58 24 15-319 


It follows that, if the Apis was born on the luna prima of 
Athyr, it must have been conceived at the luna quintadecima 
of Tybi or of Mecheir: and this too in itself would be a 
remarkable coincidence ; and one which the authors of this 
fable were-very likely to affect on purpose : viz. that the Apis 
8hould be conceived at the full moon, and should be born at 
the new. The full moon was the natural type of impreg- 
nation ; the new moon of birth. 

With regard to the actual dates of either of these things 
in the proper solar months corresponding to these lunar ones; 
not having yet investigated and fixed the true 8olar epoch of 
the cycle itself we cannot yet lay them before our readers, 

VOL. IT. Ll 
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though they are known to ourselves. It appears to us, and 
to the best of our judgment, that the conclusions at which 
we have already arrived from the data already produced 
must be regarded as reasonable ; all of them a prior: as 
probable ; one of them as consistent with another ; and each 
of them as fairly deducible from the collation of our several 
testimonies. Further than these we cannot proceed at pre- 
gent, without the help of data which we have not yet pro- 
duced. Thus much however we may gay even now, in 
anticipation of our future investigations, that whatsoever 
we have thus inferred from our present information upon 
these subjects turns out ultimately to be matter of fact ; on 
the strength too of proofs, (not yet adduced,) which cannot 
be characterised as less than demonstrative. 


————— 


CHAPTER III. 


On the date of the first Apis cycle, and on the mode of 
arriving al it. 


Section I.—Appearance of an Apis in the time of Cambyses. 


In the regular course of a cycle like the Apis, the appear- 
ance of an Apis would be an infallible criterion of the end 
of one 8uch cycle, and of the beginning of another. There 
is one well attested instance of 8uch an appearance ; which 
coincided with the return of Cambyses to Egypt from his 
Ethiopian expedition. *ATcypevov 3} KapStocw & Mew tþdvy 
Alyvnrlow: 6 "Amis, Tov *EXAnves "Erapov xaktovort. Enupareos 
$ Tovrov yevouevov aurixa of Alyonrior eluard re Epdpeor TH KdA- 
AcoTa Kat foay Ev Oahlnor®, If then the true year of this 
expedition and of this return can be determined, the date 
of an Apis cycle will be determined also. 


Section II.—On the date of the reduction of Egypt by 
Cambyses. 
The date of the invasion and reduction of Egypt by 
Cambyses is not uniformly represented in history. Manetho 
x Herodotus, iii. 27. 
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dates these events in the 5th year of his reign?, six years be- 
fore its end : Syncellus also in the 5th=, three years before 
its end : Eusebius?, Olymp. Ixiv. 1, in the 6th of his reign. 
This year might answer to B. C. 525. Diodorus' date is 
Olymp. Ixni. 3. B. C. 526—525; either for the death of Ama- 
1s, or for the expedition of Cambyses* : though the context 
imphes the former rather than the latter. 

One thing however is certain from the account of Hero- 
dotus, which is the most trustworthy of all, viz. That this 
invagion and this reduction of Egypt, and every thing else 
which arose out of it, could not have been long before the 
end of the reign of Cambyses itself. The length of his reign 
cannot be as8umed at more than eight years. It was not mn 
reality 80 much. Those therefore who dated this invasion 
and reduction of Egypt three years before the close of his 
reign were nearer to the truth than those who dated it 8x. 

We cannot enter here on the chronology of the kings of 
Perma: but we may have occasion to do 80, if we ever come 
to inquire into the composition and details of the celebrated 
canon of kings, or canon of Ptolemy ; which, notwithstand- 
ing the pains and labour bestowed upon them, have never 
yet been properly explained. The true date of the death of 
Cyrus and of the accession of Cambyses was the spring of 
B. C. 530: the length of Cambyses' reign is most correctly 
represented by Herodotus, at 7 years, 5 months®©: its end 
consequently must have coincided with the close of the 8um- 
mer quarter, B. C. 523. From this datum it is easy to cal- 
culate that his invasion and reduction of Egypt could not 
have been earlier than the spring or the autumn of B. C. 525 : 
and this being actually the 6th year of his reign, it 1s con- 
firmed by the testimony of 8uch of the ancients as date the 
invasion in the 6th of his reign: and in its turn it confirms 
their testimony also. 

Moreover this is the only date of the reduction of Egypt 
by Cambyses, which is consistent with the history of the 
kings of Egypt themeelves, until then. Psammenitus, (the 
20n and successor of Amasis,) in whose reign it happened, 

y Hermapion, Appendix, xx. p. 41: Cf. Thesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 1491. 


cf. xxi. p. 45 : Syncellus, 143. 16. G_ þxiii. 3. 


z Page 457. 12. 1. 68. 
a Chronicon Arm. Lat. ii. 26: 203. C jii. 66. 
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reigned only six months! : Amazis, his father, before him 
reigned, according to Herodotus*, 44 years : according to 
Manetho also 44f: according to Syncellus 50s : according 
to Diodorus 55h; which we should consider to be an acci- 
dental corruption of his text, for 45 years. We may fairly 
infer then that Amass and Peammenitus together reigned 
45 years at least. Now the infallible testimony of Scripture, 
that is, of the two prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, both of 
them contemporaries, and the latter an eyewitness of the ful- 
filment of this part of their predictions ; this infallible testi- 
mony, egpecially that of Ezekiel, ascertains the fact of an 
invasion and reduction of Egypt, older than this of Cambyees, 
and by a greater than Cambyses; followed by the death of 
the last. of its native princes, belonging to the line and the 
dynasty founded by Pzammetichus, and by the substitution | 
in his stead of a native Egyptian indeed, but still merely a 
creature, a dependent, a tributary of this conqueror. This 
conqueror was Nebuchadnezzar: the last of the Pharaohs, 
defeated and killed im battle by him, was Hophra, the 
Apries of Herodotus. The date of this event, and of the con- 
8equent reduction of Egypt, was B. C. 571. The tributary, 
dependent, and vassal, whom he appointed to be king of 
Egypt im the room of Pharaoh-Hophra, when he left it 
again, was the Amasis of Herodotus. This is the true ac- 
count of these things ; the account ascertained by the infal- 
lible testimony of Scripture : and not that false account 
whach the Egyptians themselves, of after-times, imposed on | 
Herodotus. 

The beginning of the reign of Amasis on this principle 
might be as early as B. C. 570: and it might be as late as | 
B. C. 569. The latter is most consistent with the length of 
his reign as8igned by Herodotus : for if he reigned 44 years, 
he would die in B. C. 525. We are entirely of opinion that 
he began to reign about the beginning of B. C. 569, and 
died about the middle of B. C. 525 : 80 that the length of 
his reign might be represented either at 44 years complete, 
or at 45 current, indifferently. 

A fact is recorded even of the short reign of Pzammenitus, 
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d Herodotus, iii. 14. e iii. 10. f Syncellus, 141. 12. 
E 397. 3. k j, 68. 
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which bears upon this question. A copious shower of rain 
is 8aid to have fallen in his reign even at Thebes in Upper 
Egypti. If rain ever falls in Egypt, in the ordinary course 
of things, it is in November and on the sea coast*. We may 
infer from this fact then that the rainy season in Egypt, 
gach as it is, came within the six months of the reign of 
Pzammenitus : and if 80, that these must have coincided 
with the last six months of the natural year. 

It appears too from Herodotus' account of the circum- 
stances of the reduction of Egypt at last*, that the inunda- 
tion was either not yet begun when it was going on, or 
already over. What else can be inferred from the fact, 
which he records!, of Cambyses' sending an herald to Mem- 
phis in a 8hip of Mytilene, &v& Torapdyv? What historian 
would speak of zailing either up or down the river, when 
the waters were out; and all Egypt was turned into a sea? 
which Herodotus compares to the Agean, and the cities, 
standing out of the water yet surrounded by it on all sides, 
to the Cyclades islands, interspersed in the Agean seaft ! 

* In the book of the prophet Zechariah Egypt is referred to as a coun- 
try in which there was no rain : ch. xiv. 18. Philo Judzus, De Mose, i: 
it. 99. 5: epeaking of the plague of hail : Ouros odv rhs xopas Saxeuevys, 
xal rais xequepwats capefovons Tporais, ral Tay pev mpds Oahdrry povars 
Werdow dparais Merawoperoy, rey & wrep Mepew ro Baoixeor Alyorrov 
p7de vecpoperoy.rd rapdray, efaipvys «, T.N. Prosper Alpinus, who spent 
four years at Cairo in Egypt and in its vicinity, never observed rain any 
where except on the coast, viz. at Alexandria, Rosetta, Damieta, (Res 
Agypti, 1. i. p. 4, 5,) nor in any month but November; and then more 
like dew than rain: cf. De Medicina Agypt. i. cap. 7. p. 11. Modern 


travellers and residents in Egypt assert that it does rain at present, five or 


gix times in a year, even at Thebes: and this is one of those points on 
which ancient experience and modern are committed apparently together : 
and both being entitled to equal credit, as the experience of eyewitnesses, 
we must suppose that the climate of Egypt itself has undergone a slight 
change in this respect. Aristides the Sophist asserts that he was three 
years in Upper Egypt and never 8aw 80 much as a cloud in the sky in 
gumzaer : Adyos Alyvrreos, xlviii. 450. 17. (Dindorfii) : cf. Dio. I. 17. 

f On this 8ubject we subjoin the following testimonies. 

i. Herodotus ® : *Evedy & envy 6 Neidos Tiy xopny, al mois pouvas 
$aizoryras irepexovou, pdhord nn eupepees Tyo. ev ro Atyaip more v1- 
gow. Te pey yap dna rs Aiymrrov TAayos yiverar” al Je mois pouyne 
brepexovot. ropOuevoyra Gv, enetw Toto Yyermras, obrert xara T6 peeBpa roU 
i Herodotus, ii. 10. L jji. 11-14. Ll 13. m jj. 97. 
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The Nile begins to rise at the summer 8oletice: the inunda- 
tion is at its height half-way to the autumnal equinox : the 
Nile is already reduced within its banks again before the 


winter 80lstice. And as Memphis was taken 8o0on after this 


mission of the herald, and Pzammenitus was treated by 
Cambyses in the manner described by Herodotus, only ten 
days after its reduction* ; this criterion conspires with the 


TOTapod, GANG $i& peoov ror meBiov. Es pey ye Mepepuy ex Navixpdrios Gva- 
TA@orr: Tap arrhs ras Tvpapidas yiveras 6 mAdos* Cort Be ov? obros, d\NeG 
Tape rd 6&0 rod AcAara ral rapa Kepxdowpoy mow. es && Nauxparw ano 
Oakdoons rai KaywBov $a rediov TNewy JEes rar "AvOuNAdy re why ral 
Thy 'Apxd»8pou xakeuperny. 

ii. Diodorus Siculus® : To $8 yodperoy rept Thy ariBacow Toy NeiAov 
rois pey iBovo: Oavuaordy aivera, Trois & axovoac: rayre\as ATOTOY .... 
xal Ths pey xopas ofons mebidbos, Toy Ge mHNEwy Kal Tay Koper ET: Oe TwY 
EGYPOKey Kejaeyey Eft XEpOoTONTEY XapdTaor, 7 TpdooWis Guia yivera Tas 
Kux\dos vhoos. Tov & xepoatuy Onpioy T@ roNNe per Und ToU TOTApou 
TepinÞbevrra biapbeiperas Banri{oueva, rwa de els rovs perepovs expperyorra 
r6rovs $,aoo{era. Ta && Booxhpara kara roy Ths avaSdcews xpdroy Ev TAS 
x@Opars ral Tais dypouciars Grarpeerac, mporapaorevaſouerns avrois THE TpPo- 
$þns. ol & &xhoc Tarra Toy Ths TAnNpPETeas xpdroy amTONeAvuperar TOY Epyor 
cis dyveow TPENOVTAL, CUWEX®DS EMTIGpEVEL Kal TAITWY TOY Tpds n1Bovhy avh- 
x6vrov aveurodioros amoavorres®. 

wm. StraboP : 'Ex $ rais arafSdoco: rov Neiov xahurrerai Taoa rat Teha- 
yifee my Trey oixyoeey. avrar & em Adpor avropuas 5} xwpdres iSpurras, 
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v ij. 36. De Animalibus, x. 43 : Seneca, Natur. 
© Cf. Prosper Alpinus, Res Xgypti, Quast. iv. ii. 10, 11. 

lib. x. cap. ii. p. 8 ad calc. r De Clitophontis et Leucippes Amo- 
P xvii. 1. ribus, iv. 12. Ss Ibid. 14. 


q Oratio xiv. $ 9. p. 620: Cf. Alian, t Herod. ii. 14. 
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other to fix the actual date of these events to the latter end 
of the natural year, B. C. 525. 


Sxcrion III.—Date of the Aithiopic expedition of Cambyses. 

The expedition to Mthiopia then, the next thing related of 
the history of Cambyses, could not have begun before B. C. 
523. The preparations had yet to be made even after the 
reduction of Egypt*. An embassy had to go to, and to 
return from, Xthiopia before they began to be madef. And 
as the expedition certainly took place at last in the spring of 
the year, it is impossible that this could have been the 
gpring of B. C. 524. It is equally so that it could have been 
that of B. C. 522; for Cambyses himself was then dead. It 
must therefore have been the spring of B. C. 523. 

Cambyses marched up the country first as far as Thebes : 
afterwards to the borders of the desert. And when he had 
got there, the want of the means of subsistence compelled 
him to abandon his undertaking, and to retrace his steps. 
Now Syene on the borders of the desert was 460 Roman 
miles, according to D*Anville's map of ancient Egypt, distant 
from Memphis, and in a right line too: and, at the rate of 8 
miles a day =9 by road, this would require nearly 60 days' 
march, without including stoppings. When Xerxes was 
retreating from Attica after the battle of Salamis, and 
| marching with all the expedition that he could ; he did not 
march at a greater rate than this of 9 Roman miles a day. 

' To march back to Memphis would require as much time as 
| to march to Syene. 'The entire length of the expedition 
| therefore cannot be estimated at less than 120 days: yet 
even in that case, though it had begun at the end of Fe- 
bruary, it might be over before the end of June, or not later 


than the beginning of July. 


"SxcTION I'V.—On the date of the expedition, as determinable 
by the testimony of the Apis cycle. 

The actual year of this expedition however having been 
synchronous with the first year of an Apis cycle, the first 
use which we may make of that fact is to verify the year of 
the expedition itself ; that is to decide between these two 
e Herodotus, iii 17-28. f Tbid. 19-25. 
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years, B. C. 524 and B. C. 528, in one of which it must have 
taken place. And though, at first sight, this may look like 
the probatio of idem per idem, to determine the first year of 
an Apis cycle by the date of this expedition, and then the 
year of the expedition by the date of such a cycle; in reality 
it is no such thing, as we hope to make it appear. 

B. C. 524 answered to Nab. 224: and the equable reckon- 
ing in the style of that era and the Julian reckoning in 
the ra vulgaris were 80 nearly on a par at this tame, that, 
as our tables shew, two equable years, Nab. 223 and 224, 
both entered in the course of the sxme Julian year, B.C. 525, 
one Jan. 1 at 18 hours, the other Dec. 31 at 18 hours. This 
last date is the same as Jan. 1 at midnight, B. C. 524. We 
asume that this was the Julian year corresponding to 
Nab. 224. 

It appears from Pingrs that there was a solar eclipse, for 
the meridian of Paris, Feb. 15 2h. x. x. B. C. 524. Congse- 
quently a mean new moon, Jan. 17 1h. 16m. 4. x. at Paris; 
Ih. 55 m. 41s. later, at Memphis. The phazsis of this moon, 
48 hours afterwards, could not be dated earlier than Jan. 19 
at 18h. or Thoth 20 at the ame time, according to the 
primitive rule. 

Now, though no one could venture to say that, in a cycle 
hke the Apis, it is imposaible that the solar epoch of 
the cycle could ever have been attached to Thoth 20, yet 
every one must admit that it cannot be congidered probable. 


It would be difficult to conjecture a reason, why the lunar . 


epoch even of such a cycle as the Apis should have been 
taken from the 20th of the solar month. 

The next year however, Nab. 225, Thoth 1 at midnight 
would still fall on Jan. 1 at midnight as before; but B. C. 
523. There was a solar eclipse this year also, for the meri- 
dian of Paris, Feb. 4 11h. x. x. Consequently a mean new 
moon Jan. 6 10h. 16m, 4. x. the phasis of which, as before, 
must be dated Jan. 8 at 18 hours at the earhest; and the 
huina quarta from the phaais, the luna guinta from the change, 
Jan. 11: which would answer to Thoth 11 at miduwight 
also. 
Now to 8uch an epoch of the Apis cycle, as Thoth 11, 
there could be no objection @ priori. Eleven days are the 
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0 menoure of the difference between the lunar year of this 


cycle, 354 days, and the solar of 365, perpetually. They are 
the epact of the lunar year in this cycle, and invariably 0 ; 
except in the intercalary years of the cycle, when the number 
of days in the year is 855, and the epact is consequently 10. 
This number of days is the stated amount of the recession 
of lunar time on eolar, in the equable year, perpetually. 
The lunar epoch of « year of this kind being attached to 
Thoth 11 in the first year, it would be Epagomene 5 in the 
zecond ; and 80 on perpetually. In short, next to the first 
day of the equable zolar year itzelf, no solar date in that 
year would be 80 likely to be selected for the epoch of the 
lunar a880ciated with it, as the eleventh of Thoth. 

It follows then that, if the Ethiopic expedition of Cambyses 
really coincided with B, C. 524, and really coincided with the 
first year of an Apis cycle; the lunar epoch of that cycle 
must have been attached to the 20th, or even to the 22nd, of 
the golar Thoth. But if it coincided with B. C. 528, and 
with the first year of such a cycle also; the lunar epoch of 
that cycle must have been attached to the 11th of the solar 
Thoth. This latter is possible, and even a priori probable. 
The former is not impossible; but it is not probable. In 
this manner, without knowing any thing more of the true 
year of the expedition, except that it was one of these two, 
B. C. 524 and 523; and that it coincided with the first year 
of an. Apis cycle in general; we might venture to pronounce 
that it must have been B. C. 523, not B. C. 524 : because an 
Apis cycle might very pozzibly have begun in the former 
year, but not in the latter. And it is manifest that this de- 
cigion, would not be wrong; for we have already shewn, from 
other and entirely independent data, that the year was ac- 
tually B. C. 523. On the other hand, the year of this expe- 
dition being thus determined ; then if it truly coincided with 
the first year of an Apis cycle, we may approximate, by 
means of that coincidence, to- the digcovery of the solar 
epoch of the cycle itself. It must have been the 11th of 
Thoth. The lunar epoch, even on this principle, it. is true, 
must have been the luna guarta dated from the phasis. But 
that involves a question on which we have not yet entered, 
"nor could do before this time, when we have first attained to 
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Something like an idea of the solar epoch of the cycle: but 


which we must now enter upon, and explain as fully as may 


be necessary. 


' SECTION V.— On the true lunar and 80lar date of the Apis 


cycle. Obyection or difficulty priori. 
We begin the consideration of this question with observing 
that no doubt it will at first s1ght appear inconsistent that 
the lunar epoch of the Apis cycle should have been, as we 


have already concluded, the date of the phasis, the luna tertia 
reckoned from the conjunction, and yet the lunar epoch in a 
particular instance, 8uch as that which we have just been 


considering, should be found to have been the luna quinta. 

To this objection we reply in the first place that, whatso- 
ever difficulty there may be in explaining a matter of fact ; if 
it is a matter of fact, attested, authenticated, and confirmed 
by competent evidence and proof of the fact, it must be 
received, it must be believed, and it must be acquiesced in, 
whether it can be: accounted for or not. We cannot set 
agide a well attested matter of fact, on any grounds of im- 
probability, or because of any appearance of difficulty in it, 
a priori whatsoever. This is the capital error of the modern 
8chool of historical scepticigm ; and this is the practical 
absurdity which is most characteristic of it, and which 
renders: it totally unfit to deal with questions of this kind 
according to the principles of common sense, and to the 
usual rules of proceeding in the ordinary affairs and business 
of life; that of substituting a standard of its own, as the test 
and criterion of the truth of facts, which the universal judg- 
ment and consent of mankind never did nor ever could 
recognise ; which these men themselves, in every thing but 
their writings and speculations on past matters of fact, bele 
and confute every moment of their hives. 

In the next place, as to the actual matter of fact ; that the 
calendar reckoning of the Egyptian cycle of Apis did 8ome 
time or other bear date from the luna guinta is proved by 
the testimony of the Macedo-Egyptian Metonic calendar, 
introduced into Egypt in B. C. 306, under the auspices of 
Ptolemy Lagi, along with the Macedo-Hellenic in Asia 
Minor, under those of Antigonus, and along with the Macedo- 
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Syrian under those of Seleucus Nicator, of which we have 
already given some accounts; and hope hereafter, if God 
' permits, to give a full account. It is proved by the testimony 
of Pliny the elder; who tells us that for some reason or other 
the luna quarta was an especial object of veneration in Egypt : 
Quartam eam (1. e. lunam) maxime observat XgyptusÞ. We 
know that among the Druids, in like manner, the luna sexta 
was held in pecubar estimation : and we know also that the 
' 8exta luna was both the epoch of their calendar reckoning 
and the epoch of their secular periods. We conclude that 
'the smilar estimation of ' the luna quarta in Egypt was 
founded in a smnular relation to the calendar there too: and 
we 8hall se, before we have done with this subject, that that 
was actually the case. That this lunar term is s8pecified by 
Pliny as the luna guarta, not the luna quinta, is merely an 
accidental distinction. The 8ame lunar term is meant in 
'each instance; the true description of which was the luna 
quinta, though it might be represented also as the luna 


quarta. 


SECTION VI.—On the tendency of a fixed equable lunar epock 
. fo rise in terms of the lunar reckoning down to the ingress of 
period zaxvii of the Fasti. 

It is not necessary, for the 8ake of this particular question, 
that we should go over any part of our work again : but it is 
very necessary that we should here remind the reader of the 
conclugions establighed im former parts of our work, respect- 
ing the relations of the Nabonassarian reckoning of equable 
noctidiurnal and annual time to the cyclical ; and of both to 
the Juliani. Referring our readers therefore to what was 
there and then demonstrated, bearing on the present ques- 
tion, we assert without fear of contradiction that, if the actual 
date of the first Apis cycle among the Egyptians was only 
older than the 27th Nabonassarian type and the 27th Julian 
type of our Fasti, (that is, than B. C. 728,) whatsoever the 
lunar term to which it might have been origmally attached, 
and whatsoever the 8olar agreeing with that at first, yet, if 


e Supra, Diss. vii. ch. v. sect. ui. h H.N. xviii. 79. 
i Supra, Diss. viii. ch. ii and iii. 
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this latter term in the equable solar notation continued no- 
minally always the zame, the former could not posaibly con- 
tinue the 8ame also. It must rise higher and higher, with 
every 8uccessive change of the Nabonassarian and of the 
Julian types of the Fasti, down to the ingress of period xxvii; 
when first, as we have shewn, the necesaity of this constant 
rise with successive types, in the zame way as before at least, 
would appear to ceasze. We have shewn that a given cyclical 
term remaining fixed, a given Julian term, which agreed with 
it at first, must drop in the cyclical notation one term lower 
and lower, or rise in the Julian one term higher and higher, 
to agree with the cyclical still. The same Julian and the 
8ame Nabonaszarian, or proportionably the 8same Nabonas- 
aarian, term would agree with each other through succesave 
types of either kind perpetually ; but neither of them with 
the same cyclical, before a certain time. 

Now since 8 given lunar date is to all intents and pur- 
poses & given Juhban date; it follows that any lunar term, 
8et at par with any cyclical term, before the epoch of period 
xxVvi1; (the luna prima, for instance, with the first of Thoth;) 
could not continue to be at par with it longer than for one 
period. At the end of that period, this luna prima must 
drop to the fifth Epagomene ; and the lunar term, now at 
par with the first of Thoth, must be the lana secunda. At 
the ingress of another period, the luna prima must be found 
at par with the fourth Epagomene, and the first of Thoth at 


par with the luna tertia; and 80 on perpetually down to the 


megress of period xxvii; when first, for the reasons already 
explained, the necessity both of this descent on one hand, 
and of this ascent on the other, would be found to cease. 
Now when this is once understood, there will no longer be 
any appearance of incongistency in auch a phenomenon as 
that which we are considering. It will be scen to be very 
poaaible, nay, under the circumstances of the cage, to be 
necessary and inevitable, that the zxme cyclical and the sxme 
lunar term might begin with being related to each other in 
a certain manner, and yet end in being related in a very dif- 
ferent manner : very possible in short, and even inevitable, 
that the original solar epoch of the Apis cycle, and ever 
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after too, might be Thoth 11, and the original lunar epoch 
the hkma tertia, yet the ultimate lunar epoch be the luna 
qunta. 

Section VII. —Application of the above principles to the 

determination of the date of the first Apis cycle. 

If the state of the case however is 8uch as we have just 
represented it to be; the intelligent reader must already 
have anticipated a very obvious and yet a very important 
inference from such premiges; viz. that they must lead in- 
fallibly to the discovery of the true age of the Apis cycle 
among the Egyptians; in that state in which it has been 
transmitted to posterity beyond the epoch of our 27th period. 
We are in pos8esmion of proofs indeed, which would deter- 
mine its date at once; but we prefer at present to ascertain 
this point on totally independent grounds. 

Suppose it known then that the lunar epoch of this Apis 
cycle, at the ingress of period xxvii, became permanently 
fixed to the lima quinta; and yet known also, or on good 
grounds to be beheved, that this lunar epoch was origmally 
attached to the luna tertia, What must be the necessary 
inference from both these facts in conjunction? What but 
that the original lunar epoch had risen two terms between 
the first introduction of the cycle and period xxvi? And 
what must be inferred from that fact too? What but that 
the cycle itself at the ingress of period xxvii must have been 
two periods old, and no more? Consequently if the date of 
its fixation thus coincided with period xxvii, the date of its 
origination must coincide with period xxv. 

We propose to apply this test to the investigation and 
determination of the actual date of the Apis cycle; the cycle 
known historically by that name; the cycle with which we 
are acquainted as yet only from such testimony as that which 
ve began with producing, and which we have hitherto been 
congidering. It is necessary to make this distinction be- 
tween this historical Apis cycle and any such cycle as the 
Apis; for the Egyptians had really a cycle of that kind, as 
we hope hereafter to shew, incomparably older than this 
historical one, and from which even this was ultimately de- 
rived. 
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i. We begin therefore with reckoning back eight cycles of 
25 equable years, 200 years of the zra of Nabonassar, from 
Thoth 11, Nab. 225, Jan. 11, at midnight, B. C. 523, already 
ascertained to have been the first- year of an Apis cycle: 
and it brings us to Thoth 11, Nabon. 25, March 2, B. C. 723. 
There was a 8olar eclipse that year, April 25, 8.30 A. M. at 
Paris: and consequently a mean new moon, February 25, 
Th. 1m. 55s. 4. M.: the luna quinta of which may therefore 
be as8umed March 1 at 18 hours, or March 2 at midnight ; in 
either case Thoth 11, Nabon. 25. 

This year is only five years later than Nabon. 20, B. C. 
728, the ingress of period xxvii. The first year of this period 
was not the first year of an Apis cycle but the 21st: and 
though that makes no difference to the investigation which 
we are instituting, it is a necessary consequence of this fact 
that the true epoch of the fixation of the cycle, in terms of 
the cycle itself, was not the first year of period xxvii, B. C. 
728, but the sixth, B. C. 723. 

n. We reckon back five cycles of 25 equable years, 125 
equable years from this date; not however in the ra of 
Nabonassar, which fails us in 24 years from this date, but in 
the zra cyclica; . and from era cyclica 3284= Nabon. 25, 
which is just the 8ame thing : and we thus get from Thoth 11, 
zra cychca 3284, March 2 at midnight, B.C.728, to Thoth 11, 
era cyclica 3159, April 1 at midnight, B. C. 848, the 21st 
year of period xxvi. At this time Thoth 11 should be found 
to be falling on the luna quarta. There was a lunar eclipse 
Jan. 14, 3. a. m. at Paris, B. C. 848: consequently a mean 
new moon March 28, 22h. 50m. 6s. from midnight at Paris. 
The luna quarta of this moon may be asxumed either March 31 
at 18 hours, or April 1 at midnight: in either case Thoth 11, 
zra cyclica 3159. 

m. We go back five more cycles of 25 years, 125 equable 
years from Thoth 11, ra cyclica 3159, April 1, B. C. 848, to 
Thoth 11 era cychica 3034, May 1 B. C. 973, the eighth year 
of period xxv. At this time Thoth 11-should be coinciding 
with the luna tertia. There was a 8olar eclipse March 30, 
9 h. 15 m. y.x. at Paris this year; and therefore a mean new 
moon April 29, 5 h. 59 m. 4. x. at Pariss The mean new 
moon 1s 8ometimes later than the true, as well as sometimes 
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earher. We have calculated the true new moon of April, 
B.C. 973, and found that it actually fell on April 29, as nearly . 
as posible at 5 h. 1 m. 30s. for the meridian of Heliopolis 
m Egypt. The luna tertia of this moon consequently must 
be dated April 30 at 18 hours, or May 1 at midnight: mn 
either case Thoth 11 era cyclica 3034. 

iv. We might if we pleased go back another period of five 
cycles and 125 years beyond this date in period xxv: for. 
there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent our going . 
back to any distance from period to period, and till dis- 
covering the same phenomenon of the descent of the same 
cycheal term, Thoth 11, lower and lower m the lanar reckon- 
ing, one number for every period ; and under certain circum- 
stances even two. But we could not go back even one year 
beyond the epoch of period xxv zra cyc. 3027 B. C. 980, 
without finding Thoth 11 already attached to the luna $e- 
cunda, and not to the luna tertia. If then there is reason 
to beheve that the original lunar epoch of the Apis cycle was 
the luna tertia, it is manifest that, if we went back beyond 
the epoch of period xxv, we should go back beyond the true 
date of the cycle itself. And this being the case, forazmuch 
as zra Cyc. 3034, B. C. 973, the eighth year of this period, is 
certainly the date of the first perfect cycle of 25 years, traced 
back perpetually from Nab. 225, zra cyc. 3484, which could 
possibly fall within that period ; it is evident that the age of 
the cycle itself may be as old as the eighth year of this 
period ; but it cannot be older. It might not be 80 old as 
this eighth year; it might be even four cycles younger ; but 
it could not be older. We believe however that, having 
arrived at this year, (though the earliest year of the period 
m which s8uch a coincidence was possible,) we have arrived 
at the true date of the first Apis cycle itself, Thoth 11, era 
cyclica 3034, May 1, B. C. 973: and we have till proofs of 
that fact in reserve, which can leave no doubt concerning it. 

In this manner, and by means of reasonings founded on 
matters of fact, (made known by authentic testimony,) and 
on the immutable laws and the necessary relations of time of 
one kind to time of another, we have arrived at a discovery 
of unspeakable importance, 80 far as regards the use which is 
to be made of it : viz. that the Apis of the Egyptians, hitherto 
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guppozed by the credulous and unenpecting admirers of ' 
Egyptian fables, to be one of the oldest objects of worship 
among them, (much older than any thing contained in the 
Bible which they are willing to believe,) was in reality one of 
the youngest; and was not a thousand years older than the 
Christian ra itself. For that the Apis was older than his 
own cycle, they may dream, if they please, to egcape from an 
unwelcome conclusion ; but they will never prove, nor will 
common sgense ever believe. These two things are married 
to each other, the Apis, and the cycle of the Apis. No 
8ophistry of theirs will ever divorce them; though the 
union of these two things itself should be their own confu- 
tation and their own confugion. 

To this 8ubject however we may return on a future 
occasion. At prezent we proceed with our undertaking, 
which 1s the confirmation of all our conclugions by unexcep- 
tionable testimony : and we have testimony still to produce 
to this one point of the true date of the Apis cycle, which is 
as certain as it is infallible, and as trustworthy as the laws of 
time and the laws of nature themeselves ; testimony which can 
never be appealed to, wheresoever it is applicable, without 
being decigive; testimony which will still be decisive, whether 
8ceptical men beheve it or not; testimony which will still be 
true, though all the learning, and all the talent, and all the 
ingenwty, of the world were banded together to belie it ; the 
testimony of Holy Scripture, and in this particular instance 
the contemporary testimony of Scripture, if that can be 
gupposed to add any thing to its force, or to its truth; which 
others may guppose if they please, but, for our part, we neither 
can nor do guppose. 


Sezcrion VIII. —On the confirmation of the epoch of the Apis 
cycle by the testimony of Scripture. 

It may be taken for granted that the deification of brutes, 
the worship of animal nature in one shape or other, had been 
introduced mto- Egypt before the Exodus. There is no 
8ceptic of the truth of the Bible, yet implicit believer in 
the monuments, sculptures, and dynasties of ancient Egypt, 
who must not, and probably will not, admit thus much : be- | 
cause he finds it on the monuments and sculptures them- 
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'gelves; long before, (as he supposes,) the time of the Exodus. 
But the declared object of the last of the plagues in the 
eventful year of the Exodus itself, the most severe and in- 
discriminate of all the visitations inflicted upon the OP" 
tians, was © to execute judgment on the gods of Egypt9,” 
well as on its princes and its people; and therefore the fiat: 
born of cattle were included in it as well as the firstborn of 
men. In fact Eugebius reports< after Alexander Polyhistor 
and Artapanus that, according to the tradition of the people 
j of Hehopolis, the king who et out in pursuit of the Israel- 
1 ites, and perished with his followers in the Red ea, did 80 
not only uera ToAAis duyduews, but Ga ral rols rabtepwuevors 
feos. 

It is certain at least, from the uniform testimony of the 
best informed of the ancients, that the Mneuis of the Egyp- 
tians was older than the Apis; though the monumental 
chronology, with the 8ame disregard of truth in this instance 
which it shews in every other, makes the Apis as old as the 
Mnews, or even older than it. It is certain also that the 
Mneuis was 8acred only to the 8un ; the Apis to the moon 
as much as to the 8xun; that the Mneuis was proper to Heli- 
opohs, the Apis to Memphis; that the Mneuis from time im- 
memorial was the tutelary genius of Heliopohs, the Apis was 
the patron and guardian of Memphis, whether from time 
immemorial or not yet from the time that Memphis itself 
came into being, It is certain too that Heliopolis was the 
Scriptural On, and was as old as the time of Joseph, and as 
the descent into Egypt, at least; that Memphis was the 
Scriptural Noph, of the existence of which not an hint is 
discoverable in Scripture before the time of the prophets 
Hosea and Isaiahi. To this subject however we hope to 
return hereafter. 

Now, though it appears from the Book of Exodus that the 
people of Israel, little more than three months after the 
Exodus, set up one Egyptian idol in the shape of a calf; 
it does not appear that they set up two. No commentator, 
ancient or modern, ever imagined that they set up two ; ever 
thought of making two calves out of this one. Many have 
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gupposed this one was meant for the Apis; none has ever 
gupposed it was meant for the Mneuis also; or that there 
were two objects of worship set up at this time, one of them 
intended for the Apis, the other intended for the Mneuis. 
What then is the inference from this fact ? That the Egyp- 
tians had two sacred calves at this time, or only one? That 
the Egyptians had two, one as 8acred as the other, and yet 
that the Igraclites knew only of one, or reckoned one only to 
be 8acred? Can any one doubt about the true answer to be 
returned to 8uch questions as these, who knows that the 
Apis was 587 years younger than the Exodus, and the 
Mneuis was 120 years older, at least? We hope to shew on 
a future occasion that this was really the cage; that the 
Mneuis was much older than the Exodus, yet not older than 
the descent into Egypt. 

It is with reason therefore that Scripture in the account 
of the proceedings after the Exodus supposes the Izraclites 
perfectly familiar with the idea of one divine calf at least, 
imbibed in Egypt : it is equally as reasonable and natural 
that it does not suppose them to have any idea as yet of 
more than one. This one calf, it will now be understood, 
was the Mneuis, an older impersonation of the Divinity in 
that form than the Apis by 700 years. The Bible is a sealed 
book to sceptical men ; the light of revelation is darkness ; 
contemporary testimony itself is a dead letter, and com- 
mon $ense is utterly ugeless as a guide—or else they must 
long since have seen reason to guspect the good faith and 
credibility of the monuments, if for no other absurdity, yet 
for this; that they make the Apis as old as the Mnewis, if 
not older, and both incomparably older than the Exodus ; at 
which time contemporary testimony itself shews that the 
Egyptians as yet were acquainted with one bull only, which 
they esteemed and treated as divine. 

With the evidence then of this fact at the time of the 
Exodus, that one 8acred bull only could yet have been known 
in Egypt, let us contrast the proof of another, which meets 
us lower down in the history of the same people of the 
Israclites, and in the 8ame book, the Bible; viz. that at the 
time of the 8eparation of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
in the reign of Rehoboam son and snccessor of Solomon in 
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the kingdom of Judah, and in that of Jeroboam the 1st, the 


80n of Nebat, the first king of Israel; when the 8ame kind 
of objects of idolatry, borrowed from the Egyptians also, 
were introduced by this Jeroboam among his own subjects, 
two animals of this description and two s8uch objects of wor- 
ship were 8t up by him, one at Bethel, the other at Dan ; 
which Scripture designates by the name of the two calvess. 
Is it not an obvious inference from this fact also, that two 
calves must have been worshipped in Egypt at this time, 
though only one was 80 at the Exodus ? Who could pretend 
to 8ay that 8uch a contingency was impossible as only one 
8acred bull at the Exodus, and yet two at this time ; who 
knew that this deification of a 8econd calf among the Israel- 
ites was 600 years later than the Exodus? The argument 
then stands thus: At the Exodus there was only one 8acred 
bull in Egypt ; which might be the Mneuis, but could not be 
the Apis. Therefore the calf of the Exodus might be meant 
of the Mneuis but could not be of the Apis. At the time of 
the 8eparation of the kingdoms there were two 8acred bulls in 
Egypt ; if the Apis cycle at least was as old as this separa- 
tion, or not younger than it. Therefore these two calves 
of Jeroboam might be meant both of the Apis and of the 
Mnews. 

We learn from Scriptureh that the end of the reign of 
Solomon was passed by Jeroboam in Egypt; and at the 
court of that king of Egypt whom Scripture denominates 
Shishak ; the monuments, as they are decyphered and read 
in modern times, denominate Sheshonk ; and profane history, 
whether as the same person or as a different, calls Sesoosis 
and Segonchosis*. We date the flight of Jeroboam to Egypt 
conjecturally four years before the death of Solomon, B. C. 
978; though it might have been somewhat either earher or 
later than that. The reign of Solomon began in B. C. 1014, 
and ended in B. C. 974. The former date is ascertained by 
the year of his reign in which he began to build the temple, 
'B. C. 1011, the third of his reign; by the date of the 480 


& 1 Kings xii. 26, 27, 28-32: xiii. i Diodorus, i. 53-58 : Scholia ad 
32, 33: xiv. 9: 2 Kings xxiii. 15. 19, Apollonium Rhod. iv. 272 : Birch, 
20: 2 Chron. xi. 15 : xijj. 8,9. Egyptian Antiquities in the British 

h x Kings xi. 40: xii. 2: 2 Chron. Mugeum, i. p. 16. | 
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years, as 800n as that is properly understood ; and by the 
whole course and 8uccession of Scriptural chronology, from 
the Exodus downwards, until then : the latter, by the length 
of his reign, which is represented in Scripture as 40 years]. 
Four years of the reign of Solomon and apparently of that of 
Shishak too were thus spent by Jeroboam im Egypt ; the 
last of these B. C. 975 and part of B. C. 974 also. 

It might be collected from the Book of Kings", (though 
it 18 not necessarily 80 to be, the language of that book there 
being doubtful,) that Jeroboam was sent for from Egypt by 
the ten tribes, after the death of Solomon and after the ac- 
cession of Rehoboam ; but it is more truly to be inferred 
from the Book of Chronicles», that he had already come 
back of his own accord, as 800n as he heard of the death of 
Solomon. We may take it for granted however that, if Solo- 
mon died only any time in B. C. 974, Jeroboam was still mn 
Egypt 8ome time longer the same year; though how much 
longer we could not say, unless we knew at what time in 
the year Solomon actually died; which Scripture has not 
left on record. 

If however the Apis cycle, which we have traced back to 
this time from B. C. 528, had been already in existence be- 
fore B. C. 974; then B. C. 974 must have been the last year 
of the cycle; in which according to the mystical law of the 
cycle Paris must be 8upposed to have migrated from one 
existing' type and representation of himself, preparatory to 
taking possession of another of the 8same kind. In this year, 
according to the ordinary rule of the cycle, the old Apis 
having been evacuated by Osris must have been put to 
death ; and a new Apis must have been conceived, in order 
to become the habitation of Oziris through another cycle. 
There was a 8tated date for both these things : the latter we 
have already considered, and determined to the Tavot\nvor 
of Tybi or of Mechear. | 

Now B. C. 974 answ:ring to era cyclica 3033, and that 
being 8upposed to be the last year of a cycle; it would con- 
8ist of nine lunations only, the first of which would bear 
date Chcoeac 20. Chcoac 20 in this year answered to Aug. 9 : 


k 1 Kings vi. 1. I xi. 42: 2 Chron. ix. 29-31, ' © 1 Kings xii. 2. 
n 2 Chron. x. 2, 3. 
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and” therefore the Tavodnvov of Mecheir, the 15th of the 
third month from: Chcoeac, to October 20 at 18 hours, or 
October 21 at midnight. There was a lunar eclipse this 
year October 20 2:15 4. x. for the meridian of Paris, which 
cyclically reckoned might be asxumed as October 19 at 18 
hours; 80 that October 20, at 18 hours, the 15th of Mecheir, 
would be the lunar 16th : and that would be nearly in the 
8ame proportion to the full moon as the luna 3* to the 
new : and the lunar epoch of the Apis cycle itself, (as we 
have 8een,) was the luna tertia, not the luna prima *. 

We should form a very inadequate idea of the cunning, 
the contrivance, and the forecast of the most consummate 
race of impostors which the world ever witnessed, the Egypt- 
ian priests of this time, of former times, and of subsequent 
times, could we suppose 8uch a fable as that of the Apis not 
to have been carefully planned and digested beforehand ; or 
any thing left undone to prepare the way for its reception. It 
must have been bruited abroad, and circulated in some man- 
ner or other through the length and breadth of the land, 
that at the full moon of one favoured month in this year, 
the month of Mecheir, the middle month of the year itself, 
the greatest of all their gods, to do honour to Memplhus, to 
do honour to Shishak, to testify his regard and his affection 
for his chosen country mim general, would be found to have 
united himself, or to have prepared the way for uniting him- 
elf, to another 8acred bull in the person of the Apis; a bull 
destined to be his own representative, and the tutelary ge- 
nius of Memphis, and the protector and guardian of Egypt 
m general, both in himself, and in a 8uccesnion of types like 
hamself, for ever. 


It is not impossible that Jeroboam might still have been 


* We hall) sce hereafter, we trust, that the stated date of the conception 
of the Apis in these last nine months of the cycle was the full moon of 
Tybi; the solar date of which was Mecheir 4 Mecheir 4 B. C. 974 ra 
cyclica 3033 answered to September 22 at midnight. There being a true 
full moon October 20 2-15, A. M. there was a mean full moon Sept. 20 
13h. 31 m. from midnight : and Sept. 19 at 18 hours being as8umed to 


have been the lunar 15th, Sept. 21 at 18 hours, or Sept. 22 at midnight, 


Mecheir 4, would be the lunar 17th. 
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in Egypt past the month of October B. C. 974. But, whe- 
ther or not, what was about to happen in that month, or m 
the preceding, and at a stated time in that month, known 
and expected every where else in Egypt, could not have been 
unknown and unexpected at the court of Shishak in par- 
ticular. Besides the Apis had not only his day on which to 
be conceived, but his day on which to be born : and we have 
8een the s8ame reason to fix the latter to the new moon of 


Athyr in the first year of the cycle, as the former to the full 


moon of Tybi or of Mecheir in the last. Ara cyclica 3034 
B. C. 973, when Thoth 11 fell on May 1, the new moon of 
Athyr would fall on Athyr 10, and Athyr 10 on June 29. 
Such important dates however as these of the conception 
or of the birth of the Apis in the first instance of all are not 
to be considered cursorily ; and we are not yet in a con- 
dition to sift and examine them thoroughly. We have aid 
enough to satisfy any reasonable and unprejudiced person 
that the rise of the fable of the Apis coming 80 near to the 
end of the reign of Solomon, when Jeroboam was certainly 
in Egypt and at the court of the reigning king, its principal 
and most characteristic cireumstances could not fail to be 
known to him ; and the first year of the first cycle itself 
coinciding with the first year of his own reign, no presump- 
tion could possibly appear more reasonable and more ob- 
vious' beforehand than Tais; That the most important 
event in his personal history, almost the only event of a 
reign of 21 or 22 years which the Spirit of God thought 
proper to leave on record ; the eyent which was followed by 
consequences 80 8erious both to himself and to his family 
and to his subjects ; the event which implicated all alike m 
a common criminality, and made all alike obnoxious to a 
common pumishment ; the event which earned for Jeroboam 
himself, within the particular sphere of his personal influence 
over a part of mankind, the unenviable distinction of the first 
author of sm to all mankind; the event which has branded 
his memory m the Scripture of truth itself as Jeroboam the 
80n of Nebat who made Israel to sin: his setting up of the 
calves at Bethel and Dan, and his institution of the feast, 
devised by himself, at a set time of the year, in honour of 
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these idols, (more particularly of that at Bethel* ;) should 
be found to have had something to do with the recently in- 


* The allusions of later date to the two calves, which occur in Scripture, 
are the following : 

i. Hosea (in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and Je- 
roboam the second, king of Izrael®): © Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast 
thee off Þ. . . but the calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces ©.” 

«'The inhabitants of Samaria ghall fear because of the calves of Beth- 
aven: for the people thereof shall mourn over it, and the priests thereof 
that rejoiced on it, for the glory thereof, because it is departed from it. 

« It 8hall be also carried into Aesyria for a present to king Jareb:... 

«'The high places also of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed : 
the thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars <e”.. . 

« Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, yet let not Judah offend; and 
come not ye unto Gilgal, neither go ye up to Beth-aven” 4... 

« Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, and the trumpet in Ramah : cry aloud 
at Beth-aven, after thee, O Benjamin ©.” 

« Gilead ts a city of them that work iniquity.” 

« Is there iniquity in Gilead? g8urely they are vanity: they sacrifice 
bullocks in Gilgal; yea their altars are as heaps in the furrows of the 
fieldss.” 

« All their wickedness is in Gilgal: for there I hated them: for the 
wickedness of their doings I will drive them out of mine houseÞ®.”... 

« And now they 8in more and more, and have made them molten 
images .. . they ay of them, Let the men that sacrifice kiss the calvesi.”? 

« So shall Beth-el do unto you, because of your great wickedness*”... 

n. Amos (reign of Uzziah and of Jeroboam the second?) : © Hear ye, 
and testify in the house of Jacob... 

«'That in the day that I hall visit the transgressions of Israel upon 
him, I will also visit the altars of Beth-el: and the horns of the altar 
shall be cut off and fall to the ground®.” 

« Come to Beth-el, and transgress; at Gilgal multiply transgression ; 
and bring your sacrifices every morning, and your tithes after three 

"* 

« Then Amaziah the priest of Beth-el sent to Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
8aying, Amos hath conspired against thee in the midst of the house of 
Israel: the land is not able to bear all his words 9.” 

« And Amaziah said unto Amos, O thou seer, go, flee thee away into 
the land of Judah, and. . . prophesy there : 

« But prophesy not again any more at Beth-el: for it « the king's 
chapel, and it is the king's court?.” 

« But 8eek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not to Beer- 
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troduced worship of the Apis, and the recently instituted 
feast of the Apis, in Egypt. Let us then proceed to inquire 


sheba : for Gilgal shall eurely go into captivity, and Beth-el shall come to 
oa 

"——_————— — lest he break out like fire in the 
house of Joseph, and devour if, and there be none to quench iﬆ in 
Beth-el 4.” 

« They that wear by the in of Samaria, and eay, Thy God, O Dan, 
liveth; and the manner of Beersheba liveth; even they sball fall, and 
never rise up again=.”” 

wm. Micah (in the reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah®): .. .** What is 
the transgression of Jacob? is if not Samaria? . 

«Therefore I will make Samaria as an heap of the field .. . 

- ©* And all the graven images thereof shall be beaten to pieces ... and all 
the idols thereof will I lay desolatet.” 

We may infer from these different statements that the principal cat of 
the idolatrous worship, introduced by Jeroboam, was at Beth-el : and that 
consequently the Apis, as the more considerable idol in Egypt, was set up 
at Beth-el, and the Mneuis at Dan ®. 

When it is observed, in the historical account of that act and of its con- 
8equences, *©* And this thing became a sin : for the people went fo worskip 
before the one, eves unto Dan :”” this may be understood to mean only 
that they resorted not merely to Beth-el, which was much nearer for the 
greatest part of them, and the principal place of resort, but even to Dan, 
which was much further off. The tribes in the north of Judza might na- 
turally prefer to go to Dan: and Dan 8eems to be intended in the book of 
Tobit ®, where he speaks of the practice of his own family, and of the rest 
of the tribe of Zebulon, to which he belonged. 

It is certain however that Beth-el from the first must have been the 
principal seat of the apostasy : that the altar of Jeroboam was erected 
there ; that his feast was first observed there ; that the chief settlement of 
the priests was there? ; that the king's chapel was there, as Amos tes- 
tifies; that the prophecy which denounced the apostasy on the very day 
on which it was first congummated was delivered at Beth-el in particular, 
and was fulfilled in the treatment of the altar at Beth-el in particular by 
Josiah ®. 

We may collect too that the place, designated in the above allusions by 
the name of Beth-aven, is probably meant of Beth-el Þ; though there was 
a Beth-aven, not far from Beth-el too, in the tribe of Benjamin<. It 
means © House of idols,” and it must be so understood in these in- 
stances. 

We muet infer also that in the course of time the worship of the calves 


qa Amos v. 5, 6. T vil. 14. Z xiii. I, 2. 32. 

s Micah 1. 1. Ti. 5-7. . ©® 2 Kings xxiil. 15-18, 19, 20. 
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whether this prezumption is or is not confirmed by the mat- 
ter of fact. 


Szcrtion IX.—On the date of the feast instituted by Jeroboam, 
and on its relation to the first natales Apidis in Egypt. 


If the death of Solomon could not have happened before 
the spring of B. C. 974; the proceedings which ended in the 
 geparation of the kingdoms might not actually arrive at that 
|  congummation until proportionally late in the year. After 
this the preparations for the expedition against Jeroboam, 
made by Rehoboams; and when that had been prevented by 
the message of the prophet Shemaiah, the building of strong- 
holds on the frontiers of their respective dominions both by 
him and by Jeroboam® ; (a precaution rendered necessary 
by the relations of the two kingdoms to each other from that 
time forwards, as well as by the hostile feelings of these two 
kings towards one another.in particular®, and one of the arst 
: things to be attended to;) we may take it for granted would 
” occupy the whole of this year B. C. 974, until past the usual 
 - time of the feast of tabernacles at least. Tt is probable that 
none of the revolted tribes in a body would attend that 


was establighed at Gilgal, Gilead, Samaria, and even Beersheba: and 
probably images of them erected there too. In Samaria consequently not 
before the time of Omri, the 6th king of Israel, the founder of Samaria ; 
and most probably by him 4. 

It is obgervable that, at the time of the capture of Samaria by Shalma- 
neeer, there is no allusion to its calves®, as if it had any then. Hosea had 
predicted that the calf of Samaria should be taken away and carried as a 
present to Jareb king of Azsyria; and the kings of Ierael being already 
tributaries to the kings of Assyriaf, that prophecy had been already ful- 
filled. Hoghea, the last king of Ierael, is the only one of whom it is 8aid 
at his accession, that though © he did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lorp,” it was not as the kings of Israel had done before him &; that 
is, not in the game way of following the precedent set by Jeroboam. 

The calf of Beth-el was probably removed to Assyria at the same time. 
At least, when the judgment 80 long before denounced against Beth-el 
was executed by Josiah, there is no mention of any thing as 8till remaining 
there, but the altar, and the high places Þ. 
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feast this year ; and probably very few individuals from 


' among them. We cannot therefore suppose that Jeroboam 


would either have occasion to prevent the resort of his sub- 
jects to Jerusalem this year, or even if he had occasion 
would have leisure to do 0. 

But the next year, B. C. 973, the state of the case would 
be different. By that time the political relations of the two 
kingdoms had settled down into the same state in which 
they appear to have continued all throngh the reigns of 
these first kings respectively ; that is, neither a state of cor- 


dial peace, nor yet one of actual war, but of a still cherished, 


though inactive and inoperative, feeling of ill-will on both 
aides. In this year Jeroboam would have to decide whether 
he would trust implicitly to the truth of the Divine asgur- 
ance that, if he and his children continued faithfal to God, 
the kingdom should be continued to him and to them for 
ever; or whether he should adopt s8uch means to ensure 
the 8ame end for himself, as worldly prudence and policy 
8eemed most obviously to dictate. He decided as a worldly 
minded and politic prince might be expected to do; and 
worldly minded and political men, at first sght, might 
approve of his decision, and applaud the forecast and 8agacity 
of his contrivance for the purpose which he had in view. 
And it must be admitted that he gained his end, by render- 
ing the reunion of the kingdoms from that time forward an 
impossible contingency ; but only by laying the foundation 
of a perpetual defection from God as well as from the house 
of David, and by setting the example of a crooked but 
gpecious and seemingly necessary policy, which even the 
best of the kings of Izrael after him were till found im- 
tating, in the s8ame spirit of distrust of God and of reliance 
on their own wisdom and foresight, which had actuated 
him to adopt it at first: while as to himeelf, *im the next 
generation his name was clean put out,” and his memory 
gurvived ever after only to share in the condemnation of the 
first author and instigator of am 2. 

Now this being the case, and 8uch being the motive which 
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is reprezented in Scripture to have prompted this act of 
Jeroboam 9; the first reflection which occurs, in reading the 
account of his apostasy, is that the very thing which he 
actually appears to have done, under the influence of this 
motive, was least to be expected from such a motive itself. 
The feast of tabernacles, against which his precaution was 
particularly directed, was celebrated on the 15th of the 
z8eventh month : the feast which © he deviged of his own 
heart” to draw the people off from attending it, and to 8u- 
persede it in their affections and their observance, was insti- 
tuted in the eighth month and attached to the 15th of the 
eighth month P. There was a month's interval consequently 
between the two. Now the extent of the whole of Judza, 
comprehending both kingdoms, was only such that a person 
on foot, and at the rate of an ordinary day's journey, might 
walk from Dan even to Beersheba in a week's time. There 
— must consequently have been abundance of time every year 
for any of his 8ubjects, who were 80 inclined, both to attend 
the feast of tabernacles at Jerusalem, at its 8tated season, 
and this feast of his at Bethel, at its stated season also. 

We «ay then that the very precaution attributed to him 
from such and such a motive appears at first sight inconzst- 
ent with the motive itself. It was directed against a certain 
risk : and yet it is evident it did not preclude that risk : it 
left it as hazardous and as capable of occurring as before. 
What was more hkely than that a wily and worldly-wise and 
totally unscrupulous prince, to make sure of his purpose, 
would have fixed his rival feast to the 15th of the seventh 
month? and 80 have rendered it absolutely' impossible for 
any of his subjects, who might even have desired to do 80, to 
attend the feast of tabernacles, without omitting to attend his 
feast too. 

This congideration 8eems to have had 80 much weight with 
Josephus, and to have appeared to him 8 natural and ob- 
vious, that, if there is no error of reading in his text, he has 

_ actually perverted Scripture to make its account also congist- 
ent therewith ; and has represented this feast of Jeroboam's 
as instituted in the seventh month 9, not in the eighth ; con- 


c 1 Kings xii. 26-33. = Gm xi. 15. P 1 Kings xii. 32, 33- 
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trary to the plain testimony of Scripture itself. Are we then 
to 8uppose that in choosing the eighth month, as the stated 
month for this new service, Jeroboam intended to leave it 
to the option of his subjects to attend either or both these 
feasts, as they should think best? or that he fixed upon the 
eighth month for this rival 8ervice from 8ome 8ense of neces- 
sIty, which would not allow him to do otherwise, even though 8 
at the risk of not preventing the attendance of his subjects ti 
at the feast of tabernacles? trusting only to the influence of © f 
his own recommendations and of his own example, and to the | P 
guperior attractions of the new service itself; or even to the 

idea, which he himself inculcated on the people, that after all 

both services were the s8ame, and in honour of the same ob- 

ject of worship; to get them to prefer this new feast to the 

feast of tabernacles. And what could this necessity be, but M 
the fact that, as he was borrowing the objects of his worship 
from the Egyptians, 80 he was borrowing the feast in their 
honour from the Egyptians also; and that his superstition 
would not allow him to fix it in any but its proper month, 
whether that was the 8ame with the stated month of the feast 
of tabernacles or not ? 

In order then to the further illustration of this point, we 
must compare the Israclitish or s8acred calendar of this time 
with the Apis calendar of the Egyptians. The 8tated month 
of the feast of tabernacles in the former was Tisri ; and the 


stated month of the natales Apidis in the latter, as we have os 
. geen, was Phamenoth : and Tisri was the 8eventh in the one, of 
Phamenoth was the 8eventh in the other. Now this seems tl 
only to embarrass the question still more, instead of clearing tc 
it up: for it renders it only 80 much the more extraordinary A 


that Jeroboam should not have fixed his own feast in honour 
of the Apis (if that was really its object) to the seventh - a 


month ; not to the eighth. of 
But any two lunar calendars will differ in accidental cir- A 
cumstances ; especially two 8uch calendars as a Metonic E of 


calendar and an Apis calendar; the former of which is con- ax 
fined to a certain season of the year, the latter is not. 'Two ou 
8uch calendars could never agree except per accidens, and th 
for a very 8hort time. What then if the seventh month of - 

the Apis calendar, in this first instance of all, really answered 
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to the eighth month in the calendar of the people of Isracl? 
Could Jeroboam have any alternative in that case, except to 
fix a feast, specially intended in imitation of the natales 
Apidis of the time being, to the eighth month, and not to 
the seventh ? 

We present our readers with the scheme both of the 
sacred calendar, taken from our own Prolegomenar, down 
to the eighth month or Marchesvan, B. C. 973, and of the 
first year of the Apis cycle, down to the seventh month or 
Phamenoth, era cyclica 3034. 


Sacred Calendar. Apis Calendar. 

Period ii. Cycle xiv. 7. Cycle i. year i. 
B. C. 9973. Dom. Lett. E. D. Ara Cyclica 3034- 
Months. Days. Midn. Months. Days. Midn. 
i. Niszan 29 April 1. i. Thoth 30 May 1. 
ti. Jar 30 —— 30. tu. Phaophi 29 31. 
1. Sivan 29 May 30. m. Athyr 30 June 29. 
iv. Tammuz go June 28. iv. Cheac 29 July 29 
v. Ab 29 July 28. v. Tybi 30 Aug. 27. 
vi. Ell 30 Aug. 26. vi. Mecheir 29 Sept. 26. 

vi. Tisri 29 Sept. 23.” vii. Phamenoth 3o Oct. 25. noon. 


im. March Oct. . 
Tn Os. Bo ”*_ 8 Phamenoth Nov. 1. noon. 


Is Marcheevan Nov. 7. Wo ooo Oe: ma 
Feria 7* or Saturday. Feria 1* or Sunday. 


We flatter ourselves that our readers have in this compa- 
rison of calendars both a sufficient explanation of the conduct 
of Jeroboam, and also a striking confirmation of each of 
these calendars, one the Israelitic or 8acred, brought down 
to this point from the epoch of B. C. 1511, the other the 
Apis, now for the first time coming into existence. 

Jeroboam intended his feast to combine the distinctive 
characteristics both of the Mosaic feast of tabernacles and 
of the Egyptian natales Apidis : and therefore he took the 
month from the one, and the day of the month from the 
other. The seventh month Phamenoth was inalienably 
appropriated to this service of the Apis in its own cycle; 
and therefore he could not dispense with that : the 15th of 
the month was just as inalienably appropriated to the feast 


r Kalendarium Sacrum, p. xxix. 
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of tabernacles; and therefore that must be retained alzso. 
The natales Apidis indeed began at the first dichotomy ; as 


no feast of the Mozaic ritual did, except perhaps the feast of t 
Pentecost: but they lasted to the - fifteenth of the ame ti 
moon : and when the mystical nature of this birthday is un- t] 


derstood, it is perceived that the birth might be said to be & 
only inchoate at the dichotomy, and to be complete only at = 4 
the full, or on the fifteenth of the s«me lunar month. Be- 2 
sides which, there was one day's difference between the 

Apis numeni@ and those of the sacred calendar at this tame ; 

80 that in strictness the 15th of Jeroboam's 8th month an- 

swered to the 14th of Phamenoth, and the two last days of 


. the natales in the proper Apis cycle were the two first days 


in his feast of the eighth month. 

It is farther to be observed also that, as the Dominical 
Letters, B. C. 973, were E D, November 1 and 8, the first and 
last days of the first natales Apidis in their own calendar, were 
each the feria prima, or first day of the hebdomadal cycle. 
Indeed both the date of the &,Saors, Oct. 25, the date of the 
dichotomy, Nov. 1, and the date of the Tavoeanvory, Nov. 8, 
which in the mystical construction of these things answered 
to the conception, to the birth, and to the maturity of- the 
Apis respectively ; all fell on the first day of the week. 
Whether this coincidence was purposely affected in the first 
arrangements of this kind, we cannot affirm for certain ; but 
we think it very probable it was: for that the Egyptians 
were well acquainted with the hebdomadal cycle at this 
time, whether they actually used it or not, we entertain no 
doubt. 

In like manner November 7—14 the first and last days of 
Jeroboam's feast, both fell on the feria septima or Sabbath : 
and that was a coincidence, which we may take it for 
granted he was very likely to regard on purpose; especially 
in the first instance of the kind. It will follow that the 
particulars related in the thirteenth chapter of the first book 
of kings, belonging to the first day of this first idolatrous 
feast of Jeroboam's, all took place on the feria 8eptima or 
Sabbath too. 
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Szcrion X.—Type of the first Apis cycle. 

We conclude with submitting to our readers the first 
type of this Apis cycle of the Egyptians, exactly as it seems 
to have come into being on this day Thoth 11 zra cyc. 3034, 
the kma tertia, May 1, B. C. 978. 


Apis cycle, Type i, Epoch, Thoth 11 Ara cyc. 3034, May 1 B.C. 973. 
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Last nine months of the cycle. 


Days. 


30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 | Epiphi.... 17 


30 | Mexore.... 16 


309 Thoth.... 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Verification of Type # of the Apis cycle by testimony. 


Szcrion I.—Cycle xui. 1. Era cyc. 8334 B. C. 673. Date of 
8 the reign of Psammetichus. 

IT appeared from Pliny * that part of the ceremonial of the 
natales Apidis at Memphis consisted in throwing a phial of 
gold and a phial of ailver into a particular locality of the Nile ; 
called Phiala also, either from its rezemblance to a goblet in 
shape, or from this ceremony, (which is the more probable 
explanation of the name.) It was to be collected from 
Seneca* too that a similar ceremony, and most probably at 
the same time, was performed at Philz near Syene. 

It is reasonable to suppose that these goblets were dedi- 
cated to the Nile, or to 8ome divinity closely connected 
with the Nile; and that before they were thus cast into the 
Nile they had been consecrated by an act of religion ; 1. e. by 
offering oTovdat or hibations to the Nile from them, More- 
over 8ince it appeared from Seneca that this ceremony in his 
time was usually performed by the prefecti, that is, by the 
Roman governors for the time being, the heutenants of 
Czsar, the highest civil authorities in the land ; it may be 
gupposed that in time past, when Egypt had kings of its 
own, this ceremony was commonly performed by them. 

In Herodotus? history of Egypt there is an hiatus, after 
his account of the last two kings, the Ethiopian, Sabacos!, 
(the So of Secripture®,) and Sethon the priest of Vulcan =; 
including between them the rest of the reign of the blind 
king Anysis!. The Egyptians did not choose to let him 
know the truth concerning this period of their history, 
B. C. 690—B. C. 670: during which, if we are not mistaken, 
their country was overrun and devastated by Ezar-Haddon, 
the 8on and successor of Sennacherib ; and No-Ammon, or 
Thebes, was carried into captivity ; as it certainly had been 
before the time of the prophet Nahum=z. Tt had been pre- 


x 1. 141, 142-147 Y 137. 140. 


Z ji. 8-10. 


s Supra, p- 475. ch. i. sect. ii. art. v. 
T ii. 137-139. u 2 Kings, xvii. 4. 
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* dicted, through Izaiah the prophet, that Egypt should ome 
- time or other be given up to civil dissension, and civil war; 
city against city, al kingdom against kingdom*: and the 
prediction was fulfilled in this interval; and the fulfilment 
has transpired even by means of profane history itself, as 
appears from Diodorus®; who attests the fact of the anarchy, 
(though not a word is to be found in Herodotus relating to 
it,) and fixes its duration to two years. It ended at last in a 
FF compromise; that is in the election of twelve kings, one for 

each three of the nomes (the number of which was 36c in 
> all). And this fact is attested by Herodotus: though he does 
not explain out of what previous state of things so singular 
an appointment, and 80 unexampled in the history of Egypt be- 
8 (fore or after, as the joint reign of twelve kings at once, arose. 

| The fact of such a result at last is itself a confirmation of 

= the anarchy and confusion, and of the general dispute among 
the nomes for precedence or mastery, which must have led 
to it. 

Herodotus mentions an oracle, supposed to have been 
given at Buto, the city of the Egyptian Latona* according to 
the Greeks, before the appointment of these kings; Toy 
xaAxey qidan oneloarra artwr Ev To ipg Tod Healorov ToDrOY 
&mgons Baotteboew Tis Alyorrov: and he proceeds to relate 
how this prediction was fulfilled in the person of Psammeti- 
chus, one of the twelve ; who ultimately became 8ole kingf. 

The Grecian name of Hephaistos, in this allusion, is the 
FF Greek version of the name of an Egyptian idol, which in its 

” own language was called Phtah, Ptah, or Phthahe, Þ0as, or 
Phthas. This Egyptian deity, according to Herodotus, was re- 
— prevented in the form of a pigmy ; which he compares to the 
Iaraixot or figures sculptured on the prows of the Phoenician 
ships : Tods ol Þolvixes Ev Tho: Tpwpyst TGV Tpimptwy Tepidyouor 

” ... Tvypalov Gvdpos uluyols teorih: and the till extant 8tatues 
FF and «sculptures of this Phthas answer to that description. 
} 'I The Greeks as we have observed made the name of "H$aoros 
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of their Phthah out of that of the Grecian Hephaistus : "EA. 
Anves $2 «ls *Hhawrov perakauBdvrovo: rov Þ0k'. Now this 
Egyptian Hephaistus is 8aid to have been the son of the 
Nile: AtyGnrw: ptv yap Nelhov yeveolar Taida "Hoary 
($aow)* dy &pfar pUocoplas k—Vulcani item complures...se- 
cundus in Nilo natus, Phthas, ut Agyptiu adpellant, quem 
custodem esxe Agypti volunt !-—Hqaworo: TEroapes -.. dev- 
Tepos Neov Tats, dv Alyvario xakovor OOdvn., 

It is agreed that this Phthas was worshipped at Memphis in 
particular, and that his principal temple was there. Hence 
m Suidas : Þ0as, 6 "Hqpacoros, Tapa Meppirais. The most ob- 
gervable circumstance however is that even in Memphis his 
temple was 80 close to that of the Apis, that they could scarcely 
be 8aid to be distinct® ; though the proper name of the one was 
'ATlccov and that of the other *Hpaloraov. These two divi- 


 nities were 8trictly contemplar, and 6u@poqoc. 


There was no divinity in the masculine form, worshipped 
in Egypt, the firs: conception of which is not ultimately to 
be resolved into that of their Osiris, except perhaps their 
Amoun ; the concealed or invisible principle : and no female 
divinity in like manner, which was not at bottom only a differ- 
ent conception of their Isis. This being the case, the Apis and 
the Phthas of the Egyptians, both bearing a common rela- 
tion to Oziris, were predisposed to coalesce with each other : 
and foragmuch as this Phthas in particular was not only, like 
Ouris, the guardian of Egypt in general, but the gon of the 
Nile also, and born of the Nile, as all Egypt itself might be 
821d to have been ; nothing could be more probable a prior, 
than that the ceremony of the phials, though performed at 
the natales Apidis, was intended in honour of this Phthas, the 
on of the Nile and warden of Egypt; to whom the popular 
mythology ascribed both the production and the conservation 
of the land of Egypt. It is not said that these phials were 
offered to the Apis; but it is said that they were cast into 
the Nile at the time of his natales; and therefore must have 


i Tamblichus, De Mysteriis, sect. viii. 1 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii. 22. 
cap. ii. 159. L 11. Cf. Porphyry, apud $& 55. 
Eugebium, Prep. Evang. iii. xi. $ 23. m Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 54- 91- 
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k Diogenes Laertius, Procem. i. 1. n Herod. ii. 153 : Strabo, xvii. 1. 
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been offerings to the Nile, or to 8ome principle closely re- 
lated to the Nile; as this Phthas, the reputed son of the 
Nile, undoubtedly was. 

Now it appears from Herodotus» that when these twelve 
kings had reigned a certain length of time in amity and con- 
cord ; which according to Diodorus was 15 or 16 years; they 
met together at last in the temple of Phthas at Memphis, on 
SOINe OCcagion which required each of them to make a libation 
to him from a phial of gold ; but the priest of Phthas having 
inadvertently brought out eleven phials for that purpose 
mstead of twelve, Pzammetichus, not reflecting on what: he 
was about to do, nor thinking of the oracle at the time, made 
use of his helmet instead of a goblet, to perform his part of 
the ceremotiy. T&vy $ dvadexa Bacihnwy dixaoouyy XPEapervar, 
&va xpdvov os EOuoav Ev Top ipp Tod Healorov, Th vordry ThS 
Gprijs peAAGvrwv KaTaCTEWEW 6 Gpxtipeds Efeveice oh pidhas xpu- 
otas, Tjolnep twbeoav onerdew, Guaprov Tod apiluod, Evdera, 
$v@dexa Covor. EvOaira ws ous exe pidhnv 6 Eoxaros ECTEMS 
airdwy Vapuprrixos, TEprendpevos Tv ruvenvy Conoav Xanenv, UNE- 
OXE TE «ad Eomevde. 

Now it is here to be observed that this ceremony is 8aid to 
have been going on ry vordry (hun) Ths 6prijs. Therefore 
the festival had lasted more than one day ; and the natales 
Apidis lasted geven days. This does much to identify this 
particular ceremony with the last day of the natales. It 
appears to us therefore a very probable conjecture, that in all 


 these circumstances laid together we have strong internal 


evidence of an occagion when the natales Apidis must have 
been going on ; consequently of an Apis cycle, which must 
have coincided very nearly with the end of the joint reign of 
these twelve kings, and with the beginning of the 8ole reign 
of Pzammetichus ; for that Pzammetichus became sole king 
800n after this particular occurrence, there cannot be any 


_ -reagonable doubts. 


The beginning of the reign of Pzammetichus, according to 
Herodotus, may be determined with approximate certainty 
by reckoning back from the middle of B. C. 525, the end of 
the reign of Amagsis. He asigns 44 years to Amasis?: 25 

n ji. 151. 147q—150. Cf. Diodorus, o Herod. ii. 151—153. 

i. 66. P Ibid. iii. 10. 
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to Apries9, the king before im: 6 to Peammis*”: 16 to 
Neco”: and 54 to Peammetichuss: all together amounting 
to 145 years. He seems to have meant these in each in- 
stance of years complete : 80 that, if Amasis died B. C. 525 
medio, Pzammetichus must have begun to reign B. C. 670 
medio. 

The first Apis cycle being dated Thoth 11 era cyc. 3034, 
May 1, B. C. 978, the 13th would bear date Thoth 11 zra 
cyc. 3334 Nab. 75. Feb. 18 B. C. 673. The 8tated date of the 
natales in that cycle, Phamenoth 15, would fall on August 
20: and the last day of the ceremony on Phamenoth 22, or 
-August 27. Now it appears from Herodotust that when the 
colleagues of Psammetichus became aware of what he had 
done, and of the fulfilment of the oracle thereby, they did 
not put him to death, because he had not acted dezignedly ; 
but they banighed him to the marshes”; which had served 
as an asylum to the blind king Anyas, during the 50 years' 
reign of Sabacos, the place of whose concealment there was 
the island of Elbo. No doubt Psammetichus was relegated 
to this island also. But why was he banished to ine marshes 
at all? At the end of August, (that is, at this very time,) 
when the inundation was at its height, the rest of Egypt 
would be under water ; and this island of Elbo might be 
the only place to which Psammetichus could have been 
bamished convemiently. 

Now though Psammetichus is 8aid to have resented this 
treatment at the time, and to have conceived the design of 
rebelling against his colleagues*, it is clear thai he did not 
take any steps towards the execution of his intention until he 
had consulted the oracle at Buto; and by that he was told 
to wait for the arrival of brazen men from the sea* ; which 
the event shewed to be meant of Grecian mercenaries, Ioni- 
ans and Carians, sailing at the time on a piratical expedition, 
and obliged by stress of weather to land on the coast of 
Egypt. 

If this adventure did not happen between August 27 B.C. 
673 and the autumnal equinox the s8ame year ; it could not 


t Thid. 151. 
u Cf. Herod. ii. 137. 140. 
x Tbid. 152. 


q Herod. ii. 161. 
r Ibid. 159. 
S Ibid. 157. 
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have happened at the earliest before the 8zummer of B. C. 
672: for at this time of day the sea was universally con- 
sidered to be shut at or 80on after the autumnal equinox, 
and not to be open again until some time after the vernal. 
The actual arrival of these mercenaries then on the coast of 
Egypt could not be earlier than B. C. 672: but even in that 
ca8e, it is not to be supposed that the eleven kings would sub- 
mit without a struggle. One year's campaign or even more 
might be necessary to decide the contest. Polyznus reports 
that the name of the king dethroned by Psammetichus with 
the aid of his Grecian auxiharies was TementhesY : and this 
being only one out of eleven, we may presume it must be 
meant of the last who was actually defeated by him. Now 
this brings us at once to B. C. 670 or B. C. 669—the very 
year in which Herodotus himself appears to have dated the 
beginning of the reign of Pzammetichus. 

We think then we cannot have been mistaken in supposing 
that the occagion on which the twelve kings were all assem- 
bled im the temple of Phthas at Memphis was that of the 
natales Apidis, in the first year of the xwth cycle, Phame- 
noth 15-22, zra cyc. 3334, Nab. 75, Auguet 20-27, B.C. 673; 
only three years, or four at the utmost, before the beginning 
of the 8ole reign of Pzammetichus. We think too that the 
particular day of their meeting was that of the last of the 
natales, Phamenoth 22, August 27, the stated date of the 
offering to Phthas or the Nile ; which could be performed by 
none but them. 

Pe8ammetichus, on this principle, might be 8aid to have 
owed his elevation to the throne at last, without a rival or 
colleague, to the favour of the Apis and of Phthas, declared in 
this remarkable manner. And he seems to have thought 80 
himself: the first act which Herodotus relates of his reign, 
after he had become 8ole king, being his enlarging and 
decorating the temple of Phthas, by the addition to it of 
Propylza on the south; and his building an atay or stabu- 
lam for the Apis, over against these 8ame Propylza, macdv re 
Teplorvxov Codoay ral TVrwov TNEav * : this avay being intended 
for its reception as often as it appeared ; that is, as 800n as 


it was to be consecrated and installed by the ceremony of 
1. ili 2 ji, 153. Cf. Diodorus, i. 67. 
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the natales; and being 8till used for that purpose in He- 
rodotus' time, as may be inferred from his words, & j Trp6þc- 
ras ETeQY avi. 


Section II.—Cycle xvi. 6; Ara Cyc. 3413-3414, Nab. 154 
155, B. C. 594-5938. Date of Ezekiel vii. 1-18. 


The prophecies recorded in the book of Ezekiel are dated in 
the years of his own captivity, which coincided with that of 
Jehoiachin alsoÞ; the s8on and successor of Jehoiakim. The 
date of this was B. C. 598; and, as it may be collected from 
various circumstances, 8ometime in Nisan that year, between 
' March 24 at 18 hours and April 22 at 18 hours; which month 
entered on the feria 7® or 8abbath, dated from sunset. 

No point im the chronology of the Old Testament can be 
more certainly proved than this; and what we are about to 
bring under the notice of our readers, respecting a particular 
instance of this mode of dating and reckoning the years both 
of Ezekiel's own and of Jehoiachin's captivity, is sufficient 
to illustrate and to establigh his rule in every case of the 
8ame kind in general. 

The call of Ezekiel took place in the fifth year 80 dated c, 
B. C. 594. It may be demonstrated from the comparison of 
the parts of his prophecy, comprehended between ch. 1. 1, and 
vu. 1, with each other, that his call being dated on the fifth 
of the fourth month, B.C. 594, Tammusz 5, June 11, a Friday, 
the remarkable command that he should he 890 days on one 
8de, in order to carry the sms of Israel in that posture, and 
40 days on the other, to carry the sins of Judah in that<, 
430 days in all; was given him seven days afterwards f, on 
Friday, June 18, Tammuz 12: and beginning to be fulfilled 
first kt. even on that day, or Tammuz 13, June 19, at midn. 


Saturday, B. C. 594, it lasted 430 days, to Ab. 29, Aug. 238, 


Wednesday, B. C. 593. 

Now it appears from ch. vii. 1, that it was already over, at 
the opening of that chapter ; the date of which was Elul 5 
this very year. Let any one however calculate the interval 
in a lunar calendar between the 13th of the fourth month in 

b 2 Kings xzxiv. 11, 12; 2 Chron. 20-22: xlii. 3.); i. 1-3: ii. 13-15. 
XXXVi. 9, 10. e iv. I=8. 


Ci.1, 2. f iii. 15, 16; cf. 24, the eve of the 
dj.1, 2, 3: (cf. viii. 1: xi. 24: x.15. sabbath. 
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one year, and the fifth of the sixth in the next ; and say whe- 
ther that could possibly amount to 430 days, except on one 
gupporition ; vis. that there was one month in the course of 
this interval more than usual, that is an intercalary month. 
i. From Tammus 13, B. C. 594, to Tammuz 13, B. C. 
$93, in a common year there would be - «< 354 days. 
From Tammus 13, B. C. 593, to Elul 5, would be 51 
405 days. 
And this would be 25 days less than 430, the interval ne- 
ceszarily required from Tammusz 13, B. C. 594, to Elul 5, 
B. C. 598. 


tn. From Tammus 13, B. C. $94, to Tammuz 13, B. C. 
593, in an intercalary year, there would be < 384 days. 
From Tammus 13, B. C. 593, to Elul 5, there 
would b - - =- = TS 


435 days; 
which is five days more than the necessity of the case would 
require. 

On this principle the 430 days, devoted to the purpose 
and passed in the manner 8upposed, might actually have 
begun a week after the call of Ezekiel, Tammus 13, B. C. 
594; and yet be actually over, and the prophet be again at 
liberty for any other purpose, five days before Elul 5, B. C. 
693; when it appears from his own testimony that he was 
actually at hiberty. In this case however the lunar interval 
from Tammuz 18, B. C. 594, to Elul 5, B. C. 598, in s8ome part 
of the period or other must have been intercalary. And 
according to our calendar of the sacred year of this time, it 
was 80: for B. C. 594-593 in that answers to Period iv cycle 
n. *6-7; that is, the interval, from Nisan 1 B. C. 594 to 
Nigan 1 B. C. 593, answered to the sixth year; and by the 
rule of the cycle at this period the sixth year was intercalary. 

We have thought it only proper to begin with pointing 
out this coincidence, in order to shew beforehand that we 
have rightly asxumed the cardinal date of EzekieVs prophe- 
cies, B. C. 594; and have also good and sufficient grounds 
for the reliance which we place on our own calendar of the 
8acred year; one verification of which we have produced 
already. Another is supplied by this coincidence. A third, as 
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Apis cycle of the Egyptians. 
strong and as decizive as either of these, if not even more 20 
than either, will be supplied by what we are about to shew. 
This chapter of Ezekiel then being dated by himself in the 
sixth year, in the 6th month, on the fifth day of the month, 
its date in the sacred style was Elul 5, B. C. 593; in the Ju- 
lian, August 28, the same year: for the first of Nisan that 
year bore date March 29 at 18 hours, or March 30 at mid- 
night: and therefore the first of the sixth month, Elul, Au- 
gust 23 at 18 hours, or August 24 at midnight. The Dom. 
Lett. of the year being B A, August 28 was the feria 8ecunda, 
or Monday : but there is nothing discoverable in the chapter, 
not even in the resort of the elders to Ezekiel on that day, 


mentioned in ver. 1, to imply that.it opened on the 8abbath. 


Such then being the date of this chapter, and of every 
thing recorded in it, it appears that whether, (as in the case 
of St. Paul *,) in the body or out of the body, yet with the 
84Me CONSCIOUSNESS and perception of absolute reality in this 
instance as in that, Ezekiel was transported from his own 
homeÞ® by the river of Chebar i to Jerusalem ) ; in order that 
he might ee with his own eyes, and bear witness, from his 
personal observation and personal consciougness of them, to 
the abominations and provocations of various kinds which 
were going on at this very time, and on this very day, in and 
about the temple there. 

The first thing which he 8aw was the image of jealousy, in 
the gate leading to the altar*; the nature of which is not 
more particularly explained. We may infer however that this 
was 8omething peculiar to the Jews; 8omething 8et up by 
them instead of the proper object of their own worship : but 
the day being neither a 8abbath, nor a new moon, nor any of 
the stated feasts, no act of worship appears to have been 
going on about this image at the time; only that it was 
bodily there; in the very way of the gate leading to the 
altar ; an abomination or image, provoking to jealousy, on 
the threshold of the sanctuary itself. 

The next thing which he saw was seventy ancients, 1. e. 
elders, of the house of Ierael, offering incense in censers, in 
a 8ubterraneous chamber; the walls of which were covered 


& 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. Ul viii. I=-4. I Cf. i. 1-3: ii. 11, 12-16: 23=24- 
3 viii. 3-6. k viii. 3-6. 
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” with pictures or likeneszes of such natural objects, both rep- 
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tiles and animals, as were notoriously esteemed 8acred, and 
were notoriously treated with divine honours, in Egypt !. 
Over these elders there was one presiding whom the vision 
has designated by name, Jaazaniah the 8on of Shaphan : no 
doubt a Jew, and well known at the time; probably of 'the 


line of the priests; but now acting as high priest in the cere- 


momial of these forbidden rites. 

The next thing which he 8saw were women weeping for 
Tammuz ; sitting at the door of the north gate of the tem- 
ple®. Tammuz or Thammus was the Syrian name of that 
person of ancient mythology who was known to the Greeks 
and to the Romans only by the name of Adonis. These 
women were celebrating the rites of Tammus, (that is, the 
Adonia,) at the door of this gate of the temple ; yet no doubt 


they were Jewish women : and these rites, wheresoever and 


whensoever they were celebrated, always began with © weep- 
bo 33 

The last thing which the prophet 8aw were 25 men, with 
their backs turned to the temple, and their faces looking to 
the east, worshipping the &an”. These were Iraclitish 
disciples of Zoroaster; Magians among the Jews; as the 
Parsees would be among Mahommedans or Christians at the 
present day : and they were now engaged in an act of forbid- 
den adoration, addressed to the Persian Mithras, whose visible 
type and impersonation was the 8zun. Nor does anything 
imply this more significantly than the apparently slight 
allusion in verse 17; from which we learn that they must 
have had branches or sprigs of 8ome kind in their hands, 
which they were holding up to their noses, while they were 
performing this very act of worship to the 8un : for that was 
an infallible criterion of the disciples of Zoroaster, and of the 
Magian rule of prayer and adoration ; as we hope to shew 


1 on a future occasion. And from this part of the vision, in 


particular, we may justly infer that the time when these 
things were going on, and when they were thus revealed to 
the prophet Ezekiel, must have been as nearly as posmble 
gunrise : for the Persian day at this time, especially the h- 


turgic or ritual day, began at and was reckoned from 8unrise ; 


1 viii. 6-12. m viii. 13-15. n Ib. 16-18. 
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and no time was considered 80 proper and becoming for pay- 
hs PORE 3649: 36 295a-atgong-1oea iy. 
pearance above the horizon in the act of rizing. 

Now, when this Julian date of August 28, B. C. 598, 
Elul 6, in the 6th year of Ezekiel's captivity, is reduced to 
the Syrian calendar, it is found to fall on the stated day of 
the rites of Tammus. There was it is true more than one 
type of this calendar in existence at this time ; and each of 
these had a Tammusz month; and in each of these the rites of 
Tammus were celebrated on the first day of this month : and 
from the nature of the case, though this Tammusz month and 
this Tammus day might sometimes be coinciding in different 
calendars, they could not always do 80. 

But there were two types of this kind in each of which the 
rites of Tammuz, B. C. 593, fell on the same Julian date 
August 28 : one of them the calendar of Gaza, the nearest 
to Jerusalem perhaps of all, the other the calendar of Byblus; 
more remote indeed from Jerusalem, but of all the most 
8acred, in connection with the rites of Tammus, because the 
oldest in Phcoenicia iteelf, and that to which they had been first 
attached. It 1s morally certain that these Jewisgh votaresses 
of the Phoenician Tammusz, some of the women of Jerusalem, 
were celebrating his characteristic rites at this time according 
to the proper rule of one of these calendars ; most probably 
that of Byblus : though it makes no difference to the com- 
cidence of the day with August 28, and with Elul 5, whether 
it was the calendar of Byblus or the calendar of Gaza. 

It is observable however that they were women of Jeru- 
salem who were 80 engaged at this moment ; and not men. 
The history of the Adonia in every part of the ancient world 
demonstrates that, among all the fabulous conceptions of the 
mythology of old, and all the objects of the idolatrous rever- 
ence of antiquity, none was 80 popular with the softer sex, 
none interested their sympathies 80 deeply, none s8eems to 
have been 80 exclugvely claimed by the women of ancient 
times, as Adoniss Where is the allusion in the remains of 
the ancient comedy to the adwridfovres? whereas to the ddw- 
vuafovoa, as every one knows, the allugons are common. 
Theocritus' xvth idyll is entitled *Adwrd(ovoar : and the 
women bear the chief if not the only part in that. It is not 
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without reason that Milton observes of this fable, the inven- 
tion of Cyprus indeed, but speedily adopted in Syria, and 
nowhere in Syria more completely naturalized and more 
eolemnly commemorated than at Byblus in Phcoenicia, 
The love tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat. 

There is consequently an unquestionable propriety, s8uch as 
is the characteristic of truth alone, in this representation of 
the rites of Tammuz as celebrated at this time by the women 
of Jeruzalem only. 

In hke manner, when the 8ame dates are reduced to the 
Persian calendar, they are found to fall on the 8th day of the 
geventh month : wherein we remark a double coincidence of 
a peculiar kind : first, that this 8th day in every month was 
a Persian 8abbath, of which there were four in every month, 
the lst, the 8th, the 15th, and- the 23rd : secondly, that this 
8th day in the seventh month, sabbatic at all times according 
to rule, was the calendar date of the autumnal equinox ; just 
186 days from the firs! of the first month, the calendar date 
of the vernal equinox : and that coincidence consecrated this 
month to the sun, or Mithras. Moreover, the Perman title 
of this 8th day in every month, was Deybadar ; that is, the 
name of Dey, the Supreme Principle, compounded with the 
name of that one of the four principal Izeds, who was sup- 
posed to preside over the element of fire in particular ; of 
which the sun was the most vivid and gensible type. 

With regard to the rites, revealed to the eye of the prophet 
i the act of being celebrated by the 70 elders, in the sub- 
terraneous chamber, the walls of which were covered with 
Egyptian devices and emblems of various kinds ; we cannot 
doubt that these elders must have been Jews, addicted to the 
superstitions not of Syria or of Persia at this time, but of 
Egypt. Such adyta, crypts or vaults, as this 8ubterranean 
chamber, are described by the ancients as pecular to the 
more secret and mysterious ceremonies of idolatry every 
where : and chambers, which would correspond to this re- 
presentation in Ezekiel, have been discovered among the 
monuments of Egypt at the present day. The number of 
these men is something remarkable. It appears to be limited 
to 70: but it is clear that, including their superintendent or 
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Apis cycle of the Egyptians. DISS, XL. 
director himeelf, it must have amounted to 71 at least ; from 
which we may infer that the actual number was 72, stated at 
70 merely, according to a very common idiom of the Hebrew 
language*®. And though this number of 72, from the time 
of the institution of the Sanhedrim in the wilderness by 
Moses, might appear to be eminently and peculiarly Jewish ; 

yet we may collect from Horapollo that it was quite as mach 4 
Egyptian as Jewish ; and in some manner or other too,m |} 
Egypt, was asociated with the moon. o 

The Cynocephalus was a type of the moon ; and yet, ac- 


able world also, for the following reason ; which we will give j_ 
in his own wordsP : ; 
xvyoxtparov fwypaporor oehiuny wv . . . olxovutrny Ie, wad 
t8dopcjnovra 360 xdpas vhs Gpxalas tao? Ths olkouutons elves 
rourovs $e, (dog-apes,) Tpepopevovs Ev Trois lepois xal Enyuexclas 
Tvyxdvovras, ov, xabdknep T6 oma (Ga tv hutpg ju TEEVTE, 
obre xat Tovrovs” GNAQ puepos arey xaff ExdoThv mptpay verpou- 
pevov vio T@v leptwy Odnreoda, rod Norrod owparos Cv Tp xarh 
vow ovros Ews I iv ai EBdopijxovra ral dvo ThnpwlGow nuepas, 
rore 0\os GxoOvyoxe: (foreman Sovs GroOvyoxew). 

Every one must be struck by the resemblance of this tra- 
dition to the Scriptural account of the division of the world 
among the three families of the zons of Noah ; the indivi- 
duals in which all together are always 80 represented by the «. | 
commentators of antiquity as to make up the number of 72 ( 
exactly 9, Nor should we have any right to asxume that a 
belief to this effect among the Egyptians must necessarily 
have been borrowed from any other quarter ; and not have 
been handed down among them too by a primitive tradition. 
It connects the number 72 with Egyptian superstition. And 
this number was certainly sacred among them to peculiar 
purposes. The greatest and most elaborate as well as most 
expensive kind of embalment among them lasted 70 days, 
probably 72 days”. This was the term of mourning for the 
death of their«kings : after which—ra & lepa ovverheor rat ras 


* See our Dissertations on the Prin- vol. v. 150. Appendix, ch. vii: Disser- 


ciples and Arrangement of an Harmony  — 0s Diss. xvi. 
of the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 6, 7. Diss. xv. r Herod. ii. 87, 88. Cf. Diodor. 
P L 14. 1. 91. 
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OvTias Enetxov xa Tas Eopras ovx Tyov &þ Thudpas EBdouijxovra 
xat dvo*®. It might well therefore be a stated rule of the 
8ervice of the Apis, that on greater and more 8olemn occa- 
s)ons 72 of his priests should all at once be concerned ; either 
from respect to that number itself, or as representatives of 
the oixovutry or whole habitable part of the terraqueous 
globe; or perhaps for a still more esoteric reason, which 
does not appear to have been known to Horapollo, but is the 
most hkely of all to have been the truth ; viz. that the Apis 
was the representative of the moon, yet of the moon in rela- 
tion to the earth ; and the moon, according to Plutarch!t, in 
the opinion of the Egyptians was the 72d part of the earth. 
We do not indeed know what stated days in the lunar 
month were 8acred to the Apis; though there is every reason 
to believe that there were such days; and none more probably 
80 than the new moons and the full moons of every month. 
It is certain at least that among the Jews the new moons 
were 8cred by divine appointment ; that is, special 8ac1.- 
fices were provided for them : but it does not appear that, 
with the exception of the new moon of Tisri, (the feast of 
trumpets,) they were ordained to be kept as sabbaths. These 
Jewish worshippers of the Apis would no doubt transfer the 
rule of their own calendar and of their own ritual in this 
respect to his, (if indeed there was any difference in that 


» regpect between theirs and his;) and would treat the new 


moons as s8acred in the Apis ritual as much as in their own. 
Now it is clear that they were not celebrating 8uch mys- 
teries in the concealment of this chamber underground, sur- 
rounded by Egyptian devices and hieroglyphics, according to 
their own calendar; because the day was the fifth of the 
month in that, not the first : and it was not even a 8abbath, 
to make it 8acred according to the Jewish rule. According 
to what calendar then could they be celebrating them ? and 


' by what calendar could Egyptian rites like these be cele- 


brated but the Egyptian? It may be objected however, if 
the Jewish date was the 5th of the month, what could there 
be to distinguish that day in a lunar calendar of any kind? 
To this we answer, that the numenie of the Apis calendar 


s Diodor. i. 72. Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, vi. $ xvi. 
© De facie in orbe Lung, xix. Cf. 174. 
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558 pie cycle of the Egyptians. DISS. XIIT. 
itself were now falling on the 5th of the lunar month ; and 
had been doing 80 ever since B. C. 728: the numenice of the 
sacred calendar in this year, both of the period and of the 
cycle, were absolutely true to the moon. The 5th of any of 
these months then at this time must have been the first of 
the corresponding Apis month ; and vice versa, the first of an 
Apis month at this time must have been the fifth of the cor- 
responding month in the sacred calendar. 

Let us then proceed to compare the Jewish calendar, B. C. 
593, from Nisan 1 to Elul 5, with the Apis calendar era 
cyc. 3413-3414, Nab. 154-155, B. C. 594-598. 


Apis Calendar. 
Cycle xvi. 6. 
Ara cycl. 3413. Nab. 154. 
3414- 155 Sacred or Jewish Calendar. 


E Epiphi 22. Ara cyc. 3413. . Fong 5 
—_ EN = YG 3413 Period iv. Cycle u. 7. 


Dee. 6. B. C. £94. 


B. C. 593- 


iv. 29 Phaophi 16 March 4 Mon. Days. Midn. 
- 3o Athyr 15 April 2 i. 29 Nigan Mar. 30. 


v 
vi. 29 Chcac 15 May 2 i. 3o Jar April 28. * 
vil 


i. 30 Tybi 14 May 31 wm. 20 Sivan May 28. 
viii- 29 Mecheir 14 June 30 iv. 30 Tammus June 26. 
ix. 30 Phamenoth 13 July 2g v. 29 Ab July 26. 
x. 29 Pharmuthi 13 Aug. 28 vi. 30 Elul Aug. 24. 


1 Pharmuthi Aug. 28. 5s Elul Aug. 28. 


It thas appears that the first of the lunar Pharmuthi, im 
this year of the Apis cycle, did actually correspond to the 
fifth of Elul im the Jewish calendar; both coinciding with 
August 28. The comcidence therefore is as complete in this 
instance as in the other two, which have been already pointed 
out. And as they all concur to establish the fact that the 
zame Julian term August 28, in the 8ame year, B. C. 598, 
was corresponding at one and the 8sxme moment to the 5th 
of the sixth month in the 8acred calendar, Period iv. cycle 
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7; to the first of the tenth month in the Apis calendar, 
cycle xvi. G; to the 8th of the seventh month in the Persign 
calendar; and to the 1st of the firss month in the Syrian ; 
and through the Egyptian date to a day sacred to the Apis, 
through the Persian to a day sacred to Mithras, through 
the Syrian to a day sacred to Tammuz : we want no other 
voucher for the authenticity of each of these calendars, and 
for the verification and confirmation of all our as8umptions, 
but this fact itself. 


Section III. —Cycle xix. i. Ara cycl. 3484. Nab. 225. 
| B. C. 523. 


Cycle of the time of Cambygses. 


It appeared from Herodotus ®, as we have already een, 
that the Apis was even then at Memphis when Cambyses 
compelled the priests to produce it im his presence. Conse- 
quently the manifestation of the Apis, to which he alluded 
zust before® could not be meant of the birth of the Apis, 
or of his first recognition after his birth, but solely of his 
consecration and installation ; that is, of his natales : the ma- 
nifestation and recognition which was made of him by that 
ceremony itself. The Apis itself was never in Memphis until 
the time of that ceremony was come. Till then the place 
of its abode was Nilopohs. 

It appeared further that Cambyses must have got back to 


. Memphis even before the proper time of the ceremony was 


arrived : *ATcypevov dt KapStocw && Meupw tdvy .. . 6 Ans®, 
And had not that been the case, it would not have been 80 
obvious and natural an inference that the public rejoicings 
of the Egyptians, which always ushered in and accompanied 
the natales Apidis, were 80 many demonstrations of joy and 
zatisfaction on their part for the failure of the expedition 


 against Mthiopia ; which it appears was the construction 


which Cambyses himself put upon them. 
Now the stated date of these natales has been ascertained ; 


Phamenoth 15—22 : and as Thoth 1 Nab. 225 fell on Jan. 1, 
B. C. 523, Phamenoth 15 fell on July 14, and Phamenoth 22 
on July 21. On the first of these days the natales must have 
begun; though they were not permitted to continue wntil 
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the last; for the festival was terminated abruptly by: the 
violence of Cambyses*. This however is of no importance. 
The important conclusion deducible from these premises is 
that Cambyses was already at Memphis, returned from his 
Mithiopic expedition, on July 14, B. C. 523. Let us proceed 
to inquire how far this conclusion will tally with the circum- 
stances left on record concerning the expedition itself. 

It appears) that when he had got as far as Thebes on his 
way he detached a part of his army (50,000 men) against 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon : of which nothing was ever 
known more, except that they had marched as far as the 
Oasis, on the way to their destination, seven days' journey 
from Thebes =; and consequently within three days' journey 
of the temple *. The most probable explanation of their fate 
is- that which Herodotus himeelf suggests: that they were 
overwhelmed by the sands of the desert. But the exciting 
cause of this tempest of sand is 8aid to have been the south 
wind : and herein others of the ancients agree with Hero- 


dotus ÞÞ Aliquando Cambyses, 8ays Seneca ©, ad Ammonem ' 


misit exercitum ; quem arena austro_mots et more nivis in- 
cidens texit, deinde obruit. Add to this the pestilential or 
suffocating properties of these 8outh winds of the desert, 
which are now known by the name of the Simoom : proper- 
ties with which the ancients were well acquainted 9. 

The most important observation however to the present 
question, which can be made on these winds, 18 that they had 
a 8tated 8eason for their beginning to blow ; and a stated in- 
terval during which they continued to blow. In the calen- 
dars of the east, (the solar. or the lunar indifferently,) from 
time immemorial, the beginning of these winds appears to 
have been dated May 17, and the termination June 26 : the 
interval, for which they blew, being the 40 days between. 
And this must be understood of their blowing in 8omething 
like a regular and continuous manner ; not simply irregu- 
larly, and by fits and starts. 


x Herod. iii. 29. cf. 33. 64- ; © Natural. Quzest. ii. 30. $ 2. Opps | 
Theophrastus, De 


Y Ibid. iii. 25, 26. d Diodorus, iii. 48. 
Z Tbid. iii. 26. Ventis. Dissertations on the Principles 


a Ibid. iv. 181. and Arrangement of an Harmony, iii. 
b Plutarch, Alexander, xxvi. Justin, 18. Diss. xxzxiv. 
1.9. $ 3. 
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The moet particular account of these winds indeed is given 
by Prosper Alpinusf, from his own observation during a 
 reaidence in Egypt of four years; and from this it appears 
that they were liable to blow, at different times, all through 
the months of March, April, May, and until the middle of 


| June; sometimes for several days in 8uccession : that they 


ceased only at the gummer 8olstice : that the cessation of 
these hot winds from the south was s0on followed by the 
getting in of the cool, the refreshing, and salubrious winds 
from the north, known to the ancients by the name of 
Eteaiz ; which continued to blow for the greatest part of the 
gummer : that the Egyptians in his time called these winds 
the Campsine or Champsine winds, either from a numerical 
term in their language, denoting 50, and intended of the time 
for which they lasted, or, as he was himself inclined to believe, 
meaning the 8ame thing by this name as the Cambysine winds; 
as if tradition had constantly handed down among them the 
recollection of the fact that to these winds was to be at- 


' tributed the destruction of the army of Cambyses, and the 


defeat of his attempt on the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; and 
had stamped them with his name accordingly. If however 


' there is 8uch a term in the Egyptian language, as Campeine, 


denoting 50, we should consider that to be the true expla- 
nation of the name ; the experience and observation of the 
east, from time mmeenanial with respect to these winds, 
being 8uch as we have s8tated ; viz. that they commonly 

n about 50 days after the vernal equinox, and lasted 40 
days; that is, until the 8ummer s8olstice. 

The winds which overwhelmed the detachment of Cam- 
byses however were probably not the regular Campsine 
winds, those which thus 8et in about 50 days after the equi- 
nox ; and therefore we cannot suppose this force to have 
been dispatched against the temple 80 late as the middle of 


the epring quarter : but it might very well have been sent 


on that expedition towards the end of March or beginning 

of April, and yet have encountered one of these winds 

on the way. We have already shewn that to get from 

Memphis to Syene, on the border of the great desert of 

Ethiopia, would require 60 days' march : and according to 
f De Medicina Egyptiorum, i i. vii: xviii: Res AZgyptiace, i. i. 1-7. 
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Herodotuss the means of subsistence had already failed 
before Cambyses had accomplished one fifth of the distance 
which he must have had to march to arrive at his desting- 
tionÞ. It is evident therefore that the entire duration of 
the expedition cannot be estimated at less than four months; 
and is more probably to be estimated' at five. The most 
likely time for its commencement would be the month of 
February ; and if it began in that, though it occupied four 
or five months in all, it might still be over, and Cambyses 
might have got back to Memphis, by the end of June or the 
beginning of July. The context of Herodotus shews that it 
could neither have been after the appearance of the Apis that 
Cambyses came again to Memphis, nor yet long before it : and 
m all probability the two events, his return with the wreck of 
his army, and the stated time of the natales Apidis, coincided 
as nearly as possible one with the other. 


Section I'V.—Corollary deducible from the above conclusion, 
respecting the date of the end of the reign of Cambyses. 

The conclusion, at which we have thus arrived, independ- 
ently of its connection with the present question, which is 
the illustration of the Apis cycle of B. C. 523, is important 
to the determination of the true year of the death of Cam- 
byses, and of the consequent close of his reign ; about which 
there is great difference of opinion among chronologers. The 
canon of Ptolemy dates the close of this reign B. C. 522; 
The conclusion at which we have arrived fixes it to B. C. 
523. 

It will be 8een by and by that the violent act of Cambyses, 
in putting the Apis to death in the very first year of its pro- 
per cycle, compelled the Egyptians to find a new Apis, and 
to begin a new reckoning of the Apis cycle in the second 
year of the old: and proofs will shortly be produced that 
this was actually done. Now Cambyses continued in Egypt, 
and even at Memphis, according to Herodotus, after this 
violence, until just before the time when he became aware 
of the conspiracy of the two Magi in Persia: and that dis- 
covery, according to Herodotus also*, must have preceded 


T iii. 25. h Cf. also ii. 29. I iii. 37. 62. k ji. 62. 65, 66. 
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his death a very short time ; not many days, if Herodotus is 
to be believed. According to the canon of Ptolemy then, he 
must still have been in Egypt even or eight months before 
the end of B. C. 522. He must have been in Egypt there- 
fore in Athyr, Nab. 226, March 2 to April 1 B. C. 522, and 
very probably even in Phamenoth, June 30—July 30—in 
the 8econd year of the Apis cycle; in which year, and be- 
tween which dates in those years, it is certain from the 
proofs on record that the Egyptians must have consecrated 
and installed a new Apis, the representative of cycle xix ; in 
the room of that which Cambyses had «0 lately put to death. 

Now this is utterly improbable. Tt is morally certain that 
the Egyptians would not have ventured to do any thing of 
this kind while Cambyses was actually among them : and 
yet it is absolutely certain that they had both a proper 8uc- 
ceaion of Apis cycles, from the new epoch of Nab. 226 
B. C. 522, and a proper 8uccession of representatives of each. 
We conclude then that, in dating the close of the reign of 
Cambyses in B. C. 522, the canon of Ptolemy is mistaken, 
or has never yet been properly understood. The true date 
of the death of Cambyses, thus deducible from the facts 
which we have just been conaidering, is confirmed by testi- 
mony 8uPperior even to the canon of Ptolemy ; the testimony 
of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, contemporaries of 
Darius Hystaspis ; each of whom fixes the beginning of the 
reign of Darius to B. C. 522, and therefore by necessary con- 
sequence the close of that of Cambyses to some time in the 
latter half of B. C. 523t. 

* Tt is clearly implied in Herodotus), that Cambyses was till in Egypt 
at the time of the conspiracy of the Magi: and yet the herald dispatched 
by them is 8aid to have met him at Ecbatana® in Syria, And here too it 


must be supposed that he experienced the accidental wound, (as he was 
mounting on horseback to continue his journey,) of which, according to 


 Herodotus®, he died in 20 days' time : though Ctesias® supposes him to 


die of it on the 11th day after, and at Babylon in Egypt, not at Ecbatana 


in Syria; and in the 18th year of his reign. 


Stephanus observes of Ecbatana or Agbatana9 : Iokixriov Evpias . . of 
3 voy Bardreray atriy xanNodow . . . Anpyrpios & now AyBdrava dra, ra 


- pey Ths Mydias v6 $8 rhs Zupias . . . jy xa 'En«pdredy ao xextmoba: Co. in 


1 its. Gr. 37. © Photius, Cod. 72: p. 38, |. 9. 
m 62: ef. 64. p Cf. 37—38. 
n 65, 66. 4 De Urbibus, 18. 
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CHAPTER V. 
On the 8econd Type of the Apis cycle. 


Szcrion I.—Change of the epock of the Apis cycle. 

Taz violent death of the Apis, on the occagion which we 
have been considering, as related historically by Herodotus =, 
is attested by Justin y, by Plutarch =, by Lucian *, by Aliand, 
and by others ©: though Herodotus' single testimony is suf- 
ficient to establigh the fact, and probably is the ultimate 
authority for every other to it, which is also on record. 

This premature extinction of the type of the cycle, by 
reducing the priests to the necessity of finding another 
0 much before the proper time, compelled them alzso to 
adopt a fresh epoch of the cycle; and under the circum- 
stances of the case, this could not possibly be aszxumed earlier 
than the next year, Nab. 226. There would be the les 
reluctance to do this, because the death of Cambyses him- 
zelf, two or three months after this outrage on the Apis, in 
a manner which looked 80 much lke a retribution in kind, 
would be considered to have vindicated the honour of the 
Apis, and that of Osiris through his; and to have aserted 


"Emipdreca®. Jogephus mentions Ecbatana in Trachonitis of Judza®. He 
guppoges Cambyses to die at Damascus*: Zonaras eays that he died at 
Damascus, but met with his wound at Ecbatana®. 

We may eafely conclude then, that Cambyses must have been actually 
on his way back to Persia when he heard of the conspiracy of the Magi, 
though that must have begun while he was in Egypt; and that be had got 
as far as Ecbatana when the herald met him. If this place was any where 
near Damascus, it would be three weeks' march at least from Egypt : «0 
that if Cambyzes really died in September, B. C. 523, (as we apprehend to 
EE TICS CUI OOO OS RO. AOE-ES AYIA 
the Apis at the middle of July. 

© p..348. a Contemplantes, 13. 66: Opp. i. 

3 Vita. 11, Þ. 16. b De Natura Anim. x. 28; V 

t Ant. Jud. xi. ii. 2. Historizs, vi. 8. 

u iv. i. 169. D: 170. D. © Maximus Tyrius, Diss. zxxv. $ 1- 


X ji. 27 : 29. Vi9. 43. - 409. 
= De Iside et Oxiride, xliv liv. n 
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the divinity of Oziris anew, and his sovereignty over even the 
greatest of earthly potentates, even the king of Persia him- 
elf : in which light the priests of Egypt would take care to 
represent the event to the people. 

The new epoch however could not be earlier than Nabo- 
naszr 225-226 ; nor fixed to an earher 8olar term than 
F FZEpagomene 5, Nab. 226, the stated lunar date of the 8econd 
lunar year in the Apis cycle, according to type i; the Julian 
date of which, as our tables shew, was December 30 at 
18 hours, December 31 at midnight, B. C. 523. The relation 
of this new lunar epoch to the moon would be just the 8ame 
as that of the old. There was a solar eclipse Jan. 25, 1h. 80m. 
A.M. at Paris, B. C. 522. Consequently a mean new moon 
previously, Dec. 26, 12h. 46 m. from midnight; the luna 
guinta of which might be dated December 30 at 18 hours, 
December 31 at midnight; that is, Epagomene 5, Nabon. 
226. We begin therefore with submitting to our readers 
this second type of the cycle in its integrity, as follows * : 


* The only doubtful point, '« priors, with respect to this second type 
would be whether the second year of this, corresponding to the third of 
the first, would be the firs? intercalary year in this new type; or the third 
year in this, answering to the fourth in the other. The proper rule of the 
cycle made every third year intercalary down to the 218t. To retain that 
rule in this second type would be virtually to make the fourth year the 
first intercalary year instead of the third. 

The Egyptians were no doubt aware of this anomaly. Yet we question 
whether, under any circumstances, they would have ventured to disturb 
any of the old and long establighed rules which had governed the admi- 
nistration of the Apis cycle and Apis calendar, up to the date of this in- 
terruption. The point however is decided by the epoch of the next type ; 
which we 8hall see took its rise in the 18th year of this second one, when 
the epoch was Phamenoth 3; but if the 17th year of this type had been 
intercalary, (like the 18th in the old,) the epoch of the 18th must have been 
vp Phamenoth 4. 
£4 As to the change which the adoption of a new epoch of the cycle might 
aleo be expected to entail on the cardinal dates of the cycle, euch as those 
of the conception, the birth, and the natales Apidis ; we 8ball have an 
; apportunity perhaps of considering that hereafter. 
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Section II. — Apis Cycle, Type ii. Epock, Epagomene 5, 
Nabon. 225, December 30 at 18 h.—December 31 at 18k. 


B. C. 523. 


Apis Cycle, Type i 
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Szcrion III. — Verification of the second Type of the Apis 
cycle. 1. Confirmation of the epock, Nab. 225—226. 

It is related by Diodorus Siculus4 that the Apis died in 
Egypt of old age, that is, by a natural death, the 8ame 
year in which Ptolemy Lagi obtained possession of Egypt 
after the death of Alexander the Great : Mera yap rhy *AXe- 
£dv3pov Tehevriy TlroXeualov rod Adyov Tapenþdros &prt Thu 
Atyvrrov, Eruxev Ev Meu: Texevrhoas 6 AmTis ynpards* 6 It Thy : 
Emywueeay Exwy avrod Tv TE hroquarpermr xopnylav odoay Thvv z 
mov els raphy &naoav &andvyoe, xat Tapa roo TIrokealov 5 
Tevrixovra Gpyvpiov Tdhavra Tpooedaveloaro. | 

Now, we hope to make it appear on a future occasion, that 
Alexander died June 13, B. C. 323: that the first partition 
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of his dominions among the Diadochi was made within a 
month after : that Ptolemy consequently could not fail to 
be already in Egypt, which fell to his lot, before the first of 
Thoth the same year, Nabon. 426, Nov. 12, B. C. 323; five 
months later than the death of Alexander. 

This year of Nabonasszar stands at the distance of eight 
Apis cycles, 200 years of the equable &ra complete, from 
Nabonassar 226, B. C. 523. It is manifest therefore that if 
reckoned from Thoth 1, Nabon. 226, or from Epagomene 5, 
Nab. 225, the eighth cycle would expire and the ninth would 
begin, in the regular course of things, Thoth 1 Nab. 426, or 
Epagomene 5 Nab. 225. But not so, if the first of these 
eight cycles were to be reckoned from Thoth 11 Nabon. 225, 
according to the old rule of the cycle. In that case, the 
eighth must have come to an end and the ninth have begun, 
Thoth 11 Nab. 425 ; almost a year before the death of Ale- 
xander, and still longer before the arrival of Ptolemy in 
Egypt, B. C. 323 Nab. 425 ezeunte. 

If then an Apis cycle was really coming to an end Nabon. 


425 exeunte B. C. 323, this fact is, or ought to be, decigive 


that that cycle was reckoned not from the first year of the 
original cycle, but from the second : and equally 80, whether 
the Apis was actually just dead of old age, as Diodorus re- 
presents it, or whether the priests, according to the rule of 
the cycle, (the proper period in the decursus of the cycle for 
80 doing being now arrived,) had just put it to death. 


Section I'V.—u. Lunar Epoch of the Macedo-Egyptian 
Metonic calendar, B. C. 306. 


Another and a till more decigive proof of the change in 
the epoch of the Apis cycle, from Thoth 11 Nab. 225 to Epa- 
gomene 5 the s8ame year, is 8upphed by the following fact ; 
to which we have already adverted more than once, but of 
which it is necessary now to give a 80mewhat more particular 
account than we have ever yet done. 

It will be 8een in due course of time, if we are permitted 
to complete our Origines Kalendariz, that B. C. 306, after 
the action by ea off the island of Cyprus, in which the fleet 
of Antigonus, commanded by Demetrius his son, defeated 
that of Ptolemy Lagi, commanded by him in person ; and 
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"aſter the azsumption of crowns by the Diadochi, which _ 


the direct and almost immediate consequenece of that battle ; 


three forms of the Metonic calendar took their rise among 


the Greeks; 1. that which we have called the Macedo-Hel- 
| lenic, dated Dius 1 October 1; u. that which we have named 
the Macedo-Syrian, dated Dius 1 October 30; and mn. that to 
which we have geen reason to give the denomination of Ma- 
cedo-Egyptian, dated Dius 1 November 2. 

Both the former at the time of their metitution were 
_ sufficiently true to the moon ; at least if referred to the luna 
zecunda, or phasis. The third presented a singular contrast 
to each of them in that respect; in being dated three days 
Jater in terms of the same lunar reckoning : consequently on 
the hma guarta dated from the phasis, the luna guinta dated 
from the conjunction or change. The fact of this difference 
was established by extant dates in the style of each of these 
calendars, which it was easy to compare one with another ; 
and we ourvelves were aware of the fact before we had dis- 
covered the reason of it. Pliny the elder too had given us 
reason to believe that in Egypt, on some account or other, the 
lunar term of the guarta luna might be preferred to any 
other. Still it could not but appear a singular phenomenon 
that a lunar calendar, introduced into Egypt at Alexandria 
in particular, and under the auspices of Ptolemy Lagi, and in- 
tended for the use of his Grecian 8ubjects more than for that 
of his Egyptian, should have borne date on the luna guarta or 
the luna guinta ; especially as the calendar of his own native 
country Macedonia, to which he must have been accustomed 
all his life before, neither at this time nor at any former time 
exhibited any s8uch phenomenon. 

The mystery however was 800n perceived to be cleared up 
and explained when we came to be better acquainted with 
the Egyptian cycle of Apis of the same period alsxo. As s00n 
as it was once understood that the lunar epoch of this Apis 
calendar long before the time of Ptolemy had been attached 
to this particular lunar term, and was 80 8till as much as 
ever, nothing could appear more probable a priors than that 
a prudent and 8nsible prince hke Ptolemy, the very first act 
of whose reign in Egypt had been expressly directed to con- 
ciliate the good-will of his Egyptian subjects, by convincing 
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them that ks was diegced to.eyuipatiice with their natioali- 
veneration for the Apis, if he was introducing or sanctioning 
the introduction of a new lunar calendar of any kind even 
for the ue of his own Greek subjects, would purposely 
accommodate its reckoning to that of the Apis calendar. 

Now this turns out to have been the cage. The ninth 
cycle of the new type would bear date Epagomene 5 Nab. 
426—426: and the 18th year of that cycle, as may be 8een from 
the type itself, supra<, would bear date Phamenoth 3 Nab. 442: 
and therefore the 7th lunation of that year, Mesore 30 Nab. . 
442 also. Now the lst of Thoth Nab. 442, as our tables shew, 
coincided with Nov. 8 at midnight, B. C. 307 : from which it 
follows that Mesore 1, the same year, fell on October 4 at 
midnight B. C. 306, and Mesore 30 on Nov. 2 at midnight. 

It is clear then, beyond any reasonable” poxsibility of 
doubt to the contrary, that, in fixing on November 2 to be 
the epoch of Dius 1 in the Macedo-Egyptian type of the 
Hellenic Metonic calendar, which was now coming into being 
in Egypt and for the use of the Greeks in Egypt; Ptolemy 
Lagi, or those who were conducting this reform of the calen- 
dar with his knowledge and his sanction of their proceedings, 
was deferring to the prejudices of his native Egyptian sub- 
jects ; and s8acrificing even the true reckoning of lunar time 
to their traditional reverence of the Apis, and to their long 
and mnveterate attachment to the Apis calendar and the Apis 
rule. And we s8hall zee by and by that this condescen- 
gion on the part of Ptolemy was 80 grateful to the people, 
and 80 flattering and acceptable to the priests, that it induced 
them to do of their own accord, what nothing but the direst 
necessity ever compelled them to do against their will ; vis. 
change the epoch and the type of the Apis cycle itself a 
8econd time ; adopt both a new epoch and a new type, in 
order that the reckoning of lunar time in the Apis calendar, 
and m the Metonic calendar of Ptolemy just instituted, 
might begin and proceed alike. 

Section V.—un. Cycle xx. 1. Nab. 251-252. 
B. C. 498-497. 
We $hall now proceed to consider the historical _ or 
© p. 566. 
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ilustrations of this second type of the cycle, discoverable 
between Nabon. 226—226, the date of this second type, and 
Nab. 442 —448, that of the third. 

Now a statement occurs in Polyenus to the following 
effect*: Aapeios Alyvariov od þeporrev 'OpudaIpov (lege 'Apr- 
dvdov) rod oarpdrov rhv @pdrna, xat $i rorro anoordarer, 
abrds dia rhs Cprjuns 'ApaBlas 6deboas Hrev els Meupw. Ervxov 
$ Aly6rruo: rov "Anmw Gpavi yeyovora xar Exelvas Ths nutpas 
wev0odvres* Aapeios mpotypaye T6 Gyayoort Tov *Amw decay p 
rdhavra xpvuolov. of $> Thy evoeBerav avrod Oavudoapres ourert 
perd T&v Gnoordvrev CErpdtovro, GNNG opais avrods Aapely 

Kay. 

There cannot be much doubt that the name of the satrap 
which appears in this passage, Oryandres, is a corruption of 
Aryandes; who was actually left prefect of Egypt by Cam- 
bysess in B.C. 523: and who was 8till governing that country 
at the time of Darius' Scythian expedition, and of his own 
expedition against Barca and Cyrene in Libya synchronous 
with ith: the date of both which is often aszumed as B. C. 
$14; though, as we apprehend, it was in reality later. It 
appears further from Herodotuss that this satrap having 
taken upon him to com ailver money in emulation and 
rivalry of the gold darics of Darius himeelf, and as fine in 
their way as these were in theirs; this act was resented by 
Darius as an affectation of sovereignty or of independence ; 
that is, as an act of treason or rebellion : and he was put to 
death for it by him. It is just as probable however that his 
eruelty to his sabjects, and the revolt of the Egyptians 
eccagioned by it, might have something to do with this 
treatment of him-at last. 

If Polyzenus may be depended on for a fact which reposes 
golely on his authority, the Apis to which he alludes must 
have been that which the Egyptians found and installed after 
the death of Cambyses, B. C. 5628—S22, as the reprezenta- 
tive of the 19th cycle, dated from the epoch of zra cyclica 
3034 B. C. 973. No other cycle but that could possibly have 
come to an end in the regular course of things, during the 
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reign of Darius Hystaspis. If the Apis did not die before 
his time, the time during which he was missing, (desideratus,) 
im the regular course of things, between the end of one cycle 
and the beginning of another, we believe to have been com- 
prehended between a certain time in Pachon, and a certain 
time in Athyr : which in this particular instance would come 
between August 23 B. C. 498 and March 25 B. C. 497. This 
period would coincide, it is true, with the third year of the 
Ionian revolt ; but we do not know that there would be any 
difficulty in that. There is no reason a priori why proceed- 
ings might not be going on in one part of the empire under 
the prefects, zatraps, or lieutenants of Darius, and in another 
under himself. His commanding the expedition against 
Egypt in person renders it even more probable that the rest 
of the forces of the empire, or the rest of its commanders, 
were employed at the time elsewhere. After all, this Egyp- 
tian revolt, according to Polyznus, does not appear to have 
proceeded further than a threat or a demonstration of that 
kind; all idea of serious resistance to the Persian govern- 
ment having been speedily obviated either by the prudence 
and policy or by the piety of Darius. It is very obgervable 
notwithstanding that the time prescribed for these proceed- 
ings by the law of the Apis cycle 18 precizely that when they 
would be most likely to be going on ; viz. Rn in 
one year, and March in the next. 


SzcTion VI.—iv. Cycle xxiv. Nabon. 850-851 B.C. 398-397. 

It is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius in his account of 
Eudoxust, that when he was in Egypt, and admitted to a 
sight of the Apis, the Apis licked his outer garment : 00+ 
pdriov TepreArxurioaro: from which act of the animal the 
priests are 8aid to have prognosticated that Eudoxus would 
have an illustrious career, but a short one: and he died at 
53 years of age]. 

Now Eudoxus did not visit Egypt until after the death of 
Socrates; the date of which was about the 6th of the Attic 
Skirrhophorion, the Julian June 16 B. C. 399. We hall 
probably have occagion to consider the date of this vieit 


k Lib. viii. cap. viii. $ vi. particular his epigram on the death of 


$ v1. go. 
I Cf. Diogenes Laertius, loc. cit. In Eudoxus, 91. 
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more particularly hereafter; and 2ee reazon to circumscribe 
it between the two limits of B. C. 898 and B. C. 897. This 
is & critical coincidence. The xxivth cycle from the original 
epoch, the vith from the new, would begin only Epagomene 5 
Nab. 850, Nov. 80 B. C. 398; and the installation of the 
Apis, which represented that, some time in Phamenoth, 
would not be earlier than May 29 B. C. 397. 

The old Apis indeed, the representative of the preceding 
cycle, might 8till be alive when Eudoxus arrived in Egypt, 
B. C. 399 or 398; but the fact which is related of the mode 
of his reception by the Apis, we 8ee, would be possible even 
of the young one, the type of this xxivth cycle: and the act 
itself attributed to the animal, as every one must admit, 
looks more like the act of a calf than of a grown up and. 
aged animal. 


Szcrion VIL.—v. Cycle xxvi. Nab. 400-401 B. C. 348-847. 
It appears also from Arrian®, that an Apis was living, 
and representing its proper cycle, at Memphis, when Ale- 
xander the Great first came there, and offered zacrifice to it 
there. 
Alexander was in Egypt from the latter part of B. C. 332 


to the 8gummer or autumn of B. C. 331. This Apis was the 
SUCCes80r of that which, as we 8hall 8ee by and by, had been 
put to death by Artazerxes Ochus, towards the close of its 
proper cycle. It reprezented the xxvith cycle, from the 
original epoch, the vuith from the new; bearing date 
Epagomene 5 Nab. 400 Nov. 17 B. C. 348: and at this time 
it was only 16 years old, and therefore might very well be 
then alive. It was the same in fact which died a natural 
death according to Diodorus, as we have seen, Nab. 425 
B. C. 323, at the end of its proper cycle itself. 


0 De Expedition Alexandri, iii. r. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
On the third epoch and third Type of the Apis cycle. 


= Szcmon I.— Type of the third Apis cycle. 
*  MWs=z begin with eubmitting to the reader the type of this 

third Apis cycle; as we have done that of each of the other 
two which preceded it. 


Apis cycle, Type iii, Nab. 442-443. Epoch, Mesore 30 Nab. 443. 
Nov. 2 B.C. 306. 
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” Secmon Il.—Verification of the third epock and third Type | 
3 of the Apis cycle. J 
.. Objection from the violent death of the Apis in the reign of 
i Artazerzes Ochus. 


In order to prepare the way for the confirmation of this 
thard epoch and third type by its proper historical proofs, it 
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is necessary to anticipate and to answer an objection ; vis. 
That the regular succession of Apis cycles, from Nab. 225— 
226 B. C. 523-522, down to Nab. 425-426 B. C. 3823-322, 
was 8a precarious asgumption ; because the same violent 
treatment of the Apis, which broke the regularity of the 
cycle in the time of Cambyses, occurred again in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus : and therefore it might be supposed would 
be followed by the zame effect on the cycle at that time 
as before. 

That Artaxerxes Ochus after his reduction of Egypt, both 
out of resentment for the long and obstinate revolt of the 
Egyptians from the Persian government, and also in revenge 
for the affronts and insults which they had offered himeelf in 
person, did put to death the Apis in Memphis, and the goat 
in Mendes, and did commit other acts of vielence to the 
religion and prejudices of the Egyptians, is certginy; and if 
Alan is to be believed 9, to these outrages on the national 
guperstition of Egypt he ultimately owed his own death : Ba- 
goas an Egyptian, his favourite eunuch and his prime minister, 
notwithstanding his master's partiality for himself, having 80 
deeply resented his treatment of the Apis and of the other 
8acred animals, that he not only murdered him at last, but 
cut up his flesh, and gave it to cats, and made handles for 
knives of his bones; just as he himeelf had sacrificed the 
Apis when in Egypt, as the type- of Oziris, to the ass, as the 
type of Typhon*, and had eaten of its flesh, along with his 
courtiers; for which reason, as well as for his cruelties in 
general, the Egyptians gave him the nickname of Mdxazpas. 

But there was this great difference between the circum- 
stances of the violence done to the Apis by Cambyses, and 
those of the repetition of the 8ame kind of treatment of it 
by this emperor ; that the former happened at the very be- 
ginning of a cycle, the latter almost at the very end. The 
former could not fail to break the regularity of the cycle ; 
the latter would not necessarily produce any such effect. 
The case of an Apis dying a longer or a shorter time before 


P Plutarch, De Isﬀide et Osiride, xi. q Varie Hist. vi. 8. De Anim. x. 28. 
AXTi. Mlian, Varie Historig, iv. 8. r Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxi. 
Suidas, "Amis: Goaro: "Oxos: rxaxois Elian, Varr. iv. 8. 

Eniocopebes ard. s Plutarch, De Iside et Oxiride, xi. 
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the expiration of his proper cycle was liable to occur in the 
natural course of things ; and no doubt did sometimes actu- 
ally occur. No care nor contrivance of the ministers and 
attendants of the Apis could uniformly prolong its life for 
the whole of its 25 years: and yet its dying a natural death 
a few months before its time, or even a year before its time, 
would cause no interruption to the regular 8uccession and 
regular reckoning of the cycle. It would make no difference 
to any thing but the period of mourning between the time 
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ance of another. It would be absurd to suppose that any 
zach obvious contingency as this would take 8uch consum- 
mate masters of their craft as the priests of Egypt by sur- 
prise; that they were not prepared for every thing of this 
kind ; that they would not take very good care that even 
under 8uch circumstances the Apis should never be forth- 
coming before his proper time, no more than that he should 
not always be produceable at the proper time. 

Now the state of the case, with respect to the reduction of 
Egypt by Artaxerxes Ochus, appears to have been exactly 
this. It was effected either B. C. 350 exeunte, or B. C. 349 
ineunte: in either case, in Nab. 399, the. 25th year of the' 
zeventh cycle from the epoch of Epagomene 5 Nab. 225: 
which cycle began Epagomene 5 Nab. 375, Nov. 23 B.C. 373: 
and this 25th year thereof coincided with Nab. 399-400 
B. C. 350-849; when the 1st of Thoth Nab. 399 was falling 
Nov. 19, B. C. 350, and Chceac 19, the stated date of this 
year of the cycle, was falling on March 6 B. C. 349, the luna 
5a, as appears from our general lunar tables in that year. 


3 Sxcrion III. —On the date of the reduction of Egypt by 
Y Artazerzes Ochus. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the chronology of this 

reduction of Egypt is involved in much obscurity. Eusebiust 

> In one instance dates it Olymp. 107, B. C. 352; in another”, 

ix years before the end of the reign of Ochus; in a thirdz, 

ad ann. Abrah. 1668 Olymp. 108, 1, B. C. 348. According to 


t Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 26. rum : ad Ann. 1667 and 1668: Oro- 
Uj. 325. gius, Hi. vii. & 9. 


325 
x ji. 223: cf. the Theszurus Tempo- 


of the disappearance of one Apis and that of the reappear- 
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| Syncellus?, the dynasties of Manetho ended 15 years before 
the reign of Alexander, (in Egypt,) and with this reduction 
of that country again under the Perasian yoke: and that 
reign being dated B. C. 332, this gives the reduction, B. C. 
347. Yet Manetho himeelf*, like Eusebius, dated it in the 
20th of Ochus : Syncellus himself > two years before the end 
of his reign. The beginning of the reign of Ochaus cannot be 
dated earlier than B. C. 359, nor later than B. C. 358. If we 
accept Eusebius' date of the reduction, as the nearest to the 
truth among the above, in the 9th or 10th of his reign, that 
will make it B. C. 350 or 849, if not 348. . 

But the real chronology of this event is most certainly to 
be collected from Diodorus Siculus; who only has left a 
circumstantial account of it on record®, beginning in the year 
of Thessalus<, B. C. 351, and ending with the close of that 
of Apollodorusc, B. C. 350 exeunte, or just at the beginning 
of that of Callimachusd, B. C. 349. 

It is here to be observed that Diodorus' rule for the reckon- 
ing of his consular, his Olympic, and his archontic years is 
to suppose them all to begin alike on or about the first of 
January; which was the proper beginning only of the Roman 
official or congular year. If there should be any doubt about 
the fact of this rule, we may have occasion to illustrate it by 
the necessary proofs at 8ome future opportunity; but we could 
not digress to do 80 now. On this principle, the reduction 
of Egypt, the first thing related of the year of Thessalus, and 
the last of that of Apollodorus, must have come between 
Jan. 1 B.C. 351 and Jan. 1 B. C. 349. 

It appears however that the Persian king had still his pre- 
parations to make even in the year of Thessalus* ; 8 that, in 
strictness, this could be the date only of the resolution con- 
ceived by him, and begun to be acted upon, to take the com- 
mand of the proposed expedition against Egypt in person, 
instead of leaving it to his generals and lieutenants, as the 
kings of Persia and as he himself had done before. It ap- 
pears toof that, in the midst of his preparations, the principal 
cities of Phcoenicia, Tyre, and Sidon, revolted also ; and pre- 


7 Pago 98. L 4: 486. 17-19. a 486. 14. 
Hermapion, xx. 41 : xx. 46: >. b xvi. 40-51. e 46. d 52. 
HD 145.6: 146. 4. © xvi. 40. fit. 
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sently after the kings of Cyprus toos: on hearing of which 
the king of Persia immediately wrote to Idrieus satrap or 


CH. 6.8. 3. 


_ king of Caria, &pre pty napeinpora Thy GpxHvs, to levy forces 


and make war on Cyprus. 

This Idrieus was the brother of Mausolus and Artemigia. 
Mausolus and Artemisia, Idrieus and Ada, (Artemisia, the 
mster and wife of Mausolus, Ada the sister and wife of 
Idrieus,) reigned in Caria one after anotherÞ : and if Idrieus 
was just come to the throne there, he must have just s8ue- 
ceeded to Artemisia, Maugolus, according to Diodorusi, 
died Olymp. 106, 4, in the year of Eudemus, B. C. 358— 
852: Artemisia 8urvived him only two yearsi; in which case 
8he could not have been dead before B. C. 352, nor till 
living after B. C. 351*. We may take it for granted then 


* Mausolus, according to Diodorus®, reigned 24 years: and he died, 
as we have een, B. C. 353, Eudemus*. Artemisia reigned two years). 
Idrieus is said to have reigned seven® : and his death is dated Olymp. 
109, I, Lyciscus, B. C. 3442; which accords with the date of his accession, 
Thessalus, B. C. 351. Ada his wife and sister 8ucceeded him®, and held 
the government four years®, down to Nicomachus, B. C. 341. She was 
then dispossessed by Pyxodorus, her younger brother : and he is 8aid to 
have occupied the kingdom five years®, "Ews eni T1y Anefdy8pov $:afa- 
ow ent Ty AotayP; that is, till B. C. 335. These dates are consistent ; 
or might easily be rendered 80. 

Artemisia, 8ays Harpocratiot, Ovyaryp pev jv *Exar6ure, yury de rai 
ade\þn Mavownov, jy no. Ocoropmos plwdd: voop Mnpbcioar bra rhy 
Auwyy Toy ent Tov av3pes rai adelpod Mavownov drobavei®. The celebrated 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which the ancients reckoned one of the 
geven wonders of the world, and which has given its name to buildings of 
the 8ame description in our language, was erected by her over her hus- 
band®. The dedication of this building, and the games with which it was 
celebrated, particularly the contest for the prize in eloquence and poetry, 
are well known factst. Theopompus carried away the prize on this occa- 

© xvi. 42. b 45. 69. 74- ! xvi. 36. 45. 

136. 32: cf. 45 : also Pliny, H. N.- m xvi. 45. 69. n 69. ©® 74. 69. 
XXXV1. 6. p. 641. (>. 4. $9. p. 625, 626.) p CF. Plutarch, Alexander, xxii : Ar- 
who dates the death of Mausolus, rian, De Expeditione, i. xxiii. 

Olymp. 106. 2. two years earlier ; yet q *Aprejuola. 

U. C. 404. There is a various reading r Cf. Scholia in Demosthenem, De 
of this Urban note, 402 for 404 ; which Rhod. Libertate. 

would answer to B. C. 352, and 80 s Cicero, Tusculane, iu. 31. $ 75: 
agree with Diodorus' date. Mausolus Pliny, H. N. zxxvi. 4. $ 9. p. 625, 626. 
was born at Mylasa in Caria, (Vitruvius, t A. Gellius, x. 18: Plutarch, Decem 
i. cap. 8. p. 64.) and inscriptions have oratores, Isocrates : Vita Sophoclis, i. 
been discovered there which illustrate _ B. De Aschine: Suidas, Scode- 
mw — of his reign. : *Iooxpdrys. 

xvi. 36. | 
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that the revolt of Cyprus, earlier than the time by which 
Ochus was yet ready to march even for the recovery of 
Phenicia, yet not earlier than the time when Idrieus 8uc- 


gion against his own master Isocrates—of which he made no scruple to 
boast®. 

Plutarch mentions and quotes a letter of Agesilaus to Idrieus the 
Carian, which must have been this Idrieus, the 8uccessor of Artemisia : 
written by him in his lifetime*—consequently before B. C. 362 or 361—in 
one of which years he died. At that time Mausolus was certainly reigning 
in Caria?. The letter must have been written to Idrieus, as a private 
individual, though no doubt a person of consequence. 

In Demosthenes, Kard Tywoxpdrovs*, mention is made of an embassy to 
Mausolus, which the context fixes to the summer of B. C. 354 or 353: 
and then he was certainly living. In the oration Ilepi *Podiwy eAcubepias 
(Thessalus, B. C. 351—350) the 8ocial war, (waged by the Chians, Rhodi- 
ans, and Byzantines against the Athenians, B. C. 358—357*,) is 8aid to 
have been instigated by himÞ; and yet it appears ke was dead, and Arte- 
misia was reigning, at the time of that s8peech ©. If 80, &he was till living 
after the ingrees of the year of Thessalus, Hecatombzon 1 July 22 B. C. 
351 : which would be a critical coincidence, if Idrieus nevertheless was 
reigning in her stead in the latter half of that very year. When Isocrates' 
vth oration (SAmnos) was compneed, Ochus was 8till living, and Idrieus 
was till reigning in Cariad. 

When Demosthenes? xivth oration, (Ilepi Zvppopeer,) was delivered, (Dio- 
timus, 354—353) Egypt was till in a tate of independence®: and in the 
oration epi Podiwy excubepias, though dated B. C. 351—350, an expedition 
against Egypt is alluded to as baving recently failed!; which must have been 
the last before this now undertaken by Ochus in person, yet in the course 
of his own reign too : and it is mentioned obiter in Diodorus alsos. 'That 
the last expedition, (the' chronology of which we have been considering,) 
should not be alluded to in this oration, is a very natural circumstance ; 
the date of this being 800n after midsummer B. C. 351. In Igocrates 
ad Philippum, F 117, 118, there is an allusion to an expedition of the 
reigning king of Persia against Egypt, which had recently failed : and that 
too must have been the last attempt of the kind before the expedition of 
B. C. 350—349. The date of this oration was B. C. 346 after the conclu- 
8ion of the peace with Philip, $ 62; but not before the conclusion of the 
Phocian war, $ 60, 61. It must therefore have been Jater than the expe- 


u Eugsebius, Preparatio Evang. x. i. C $ 12. 28, 29. 34: c&. Ulpian, Pro- 


$5- 455. __ com. 
x Vita, xiii. Ag 15, 116. (cf. 160.) 120. 
Y Diodorus, xv. go. Molon. © $9. 


z Oratio zxiv. 15 : cf. the Procem. f xv. $5: 9-10: 12,13: cf. the Scholia 
= Diodorus, xvi. 6, 7-15. 22. of Ulpian. 
b Oratio, xv. $ 3: cf. Scholia Ulpi- © xvi. 40. 48. 

ani yulgaria, In Timocratem, Procem. 
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ceeded to Artemigia, must have been an event only of the 
latter half of B. C. 351 at the earhest. 

Now as Ochus set out at last from Babylonh, with an 
army of 300,000 foot and of 30,000 horsei, it is not to be 
guppoged that he could march to Calesyria from that quarter, 
with 80 large a force, in less than four or five monthe' time. 
It took Cyrus the younger four months to march from 
Sardes to Cunaxa, in the plain of Babylon, with a much 
more expeditious army. Besides this, the movements of 
Ochus by land were to be accompanied and assisted by a 
fleet of 800 ships at seai. We have then even after his arrival 
m Ccolesyria to take into account the operations there, in- 
cluding the reduction of the revolted cities*, and the time 
which would be necessary for that purpose ; before the 
march upon Egypt itself could be even ready to begin. And 
gnce it appears that after the reduction of Sidon! he was 
Joined by a body of mercenaries levied in Greece, (from 
Argolis, Thessaly, and other parts,) this is an argument that 
the season was now advanced; and it must have been late in 
the year, before he actually continued his march to Egypt, 
which Diodorus dates in the year of Apollodorus B. C. 350. 

The context of events®, from the time of the arrival of the 
Permans at Pelusium on the frontiers”, down to the submis- 
gion of Memphis and the final reduction of the country, 
proves very clearly that the annual inundation could have 
been opposing no impediment to the prosecution of military 
operations, all the time; and therefore that it must have 
been either not yet begun or already over: and as the for- 
mer gupposition would be inconsistent with the course of cir- 
cumstances subsequently, the latter only can be admissble. 
The reduction of Egypt therefore at last and the actual ter- 
mination of the war might fall out exactly as Diodorus gives 
us reason to conclude it must have done ; at the very end of 
the year of Apollodorus, B. C. 350, or at the very beginning 


dition against Egypt under Ochus in person : and though that had 8uc- 
ceeded, and it might have been known to Isocrates that it had 8ucceeded, 
it did not 8uit the object which he had in view in this address to Philip to 
take any notice expressly of its 8uccess. 


h Diodorus, xvi. 43. 42. i 40. k 43-45- 146: cf. 44. 
m 46-51 n 46. O $I. 
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of that of Callimachus B. C. 349; each of them dated and 
reckoned according to his pecuhlar rule. 

Diodorus has not entered into the particulars of the treat- 
ment of Egypt by Ochus, after its reduction. He mentions 
only his appointing a satrap over it, and then returning him- 
Self to Babylon; taking with him however the spoils of 
Egypt. Whether his returning to Babylon in particular is 
an argument of the approach of the autumnal season ; or 
whether he returned thither merely because he had set out 
at first from thence ; we cannot say: but according to the 
rule of the Persian kings Babylon was the quarter in which 
they ordinarily 8pent the autumn of the natural year. 'The 
death of the Apis in Egypt then, while Ochus was till there, 
could not happen earlier than B. C. 349 ; and if it happened 
in that year, it could not have done 80 much before the end. 
If the stay of Ochas in Egypt was protracted into B. C. 348, 
the death of the Apis might be an event of that year too. 
In any case its death, even if hastened by the violence of the 
Persian king, would come $0 near to the end of the current 
cycle, that, as we have already observed, it was not likely to 
make any difference to the regular decursus of the cycle ; it 
could affect nothing but the ordinary length of the national 
Juslitium, the public mourning and dejection for the disappear- 
ance of the Apis. And if that was protracted, under such cir- 
cumstances, longer than usual, it would be only the more in 
unison with the &ituation of the country itself; and only the 
more natural an expression of the general melancholy, the 
universal grief and distress of the nation, under the con- 
8clousness of the treatment which their gods and their an- 
tiquities, every thing which they esteemed precious, and 
8acred, and venerable, had experienced at the hands of their 
ruthless conqueror : of whom Diodorus relates? that he car- 
ried away the 8acred records, kept in the temples, (Ta@s ex r7@v 
apxaiov iepaey avaypaqpds,) the historical monuments of the 
country ; which the priests procured again only by means 
of the payment of a large zum of money to Bagoas. 

We cannot help suspecting however that the actual length 
of the 8tay of Artaxerxes in Egypt, after its reduction, was 
greater than it would appear to have been from Diodorus' 


P xvi. 51. 
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account of the termination of these proceedings : and that 
one motive with him to a regidence of longer continuance on 
the spot was his very hatred of the Egyptians itself. For 
there is reason to believe that he carried his antipathy to 
them and to their religion much further than Diodorus alone 
would imply; that during his stay every conceivable indignity 
was done to the national superstitions and to the national pre- 
dilections ; that the Persians, under his direction, carried into 
execution a s8cheme for suppressing or perverting the most 
characteristic features of the national religion or a large scale ; 
transferring in particular the honours before paid to Oziris to 
the antagonist principle or person, Typhon, the most opposed 
to him, in the estimation of the Egyptians, of any thing mn 
nature besides, and in the opinion of the Persians themselves 
the coordinate of their own Ahbriman, or Arimanius ; effacing 
the names and legends of Osiris on the monuments and 
sculptures, and substituting those of Typhon in their stead. 
Traces of sach a substitution, notwithstanding the pains 
taken by the Egyptians to obliterate them, and to restore 
every thing to its former state, as 80on as they acquired the 
power of doing 80 under the Ptolemies, are still discover- 
able9, and have not a little perplexed the learned im Egyp- 
tian mythology and antiquity ; as if there had once been a 
time when Typhon, the most hateful of all conceptions to an 
Egyptian apprehenson, and the most dreadful too, must have 
been regarded in a very different lght, and must have been 
treated with the very 8ame honours and marks of respect as 
Osiris himself. This supposition has been entertained ; but 
it is confuted by its own absurdity, and even by its absolute 
impossibility. Its foundation however, if it has any thing to 
rest upon, is in all probability the fact to which we have just 
adverted. To do all this oa the part of the Persians, and to 
do it effectually, would require a longer stay in Egypt than 
Diodorus appears to 8uppose Ochus must have made. 


SecTIOoN IV.—1. The Rosetta stone. 


To proceed however to the historical illustrations and 
proofs of this third type of the Apis cycle, of the epoch of 


q See Wilkinson, second series, 1. xiii. 416: 418, 427 : Bunsen, 1. 417. 
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Mesore 30, Nab. 442, Nov. 2, B. C. 306 : the first which we 
shall produce 1s 8upplhed by the Rogetta stone, and by the 
mscription upon it. 

Of this celebrated inscription, there is a facsimile in the 
Hermapion of Mr. Ideler the younger”, and in the Recueil 
des Inscriptions de FEgypte, of Mons. Le Tronnes : and the 
English reader may find a version of it in Hamilton's A- 
gyptiacat, and one of 80 much of the original, as is extant in 
the hieroglyphical character, in Mr. Birch's Egyptian Anti- 
guities®. We shall consider the date which occurs upon it 
by and by: at pregent we wish to direct attention to the 
following passage in it. 

Among other acts of munificence or of piety, which it 
attributes to the reigning king (the 5th Ptolemy, 8urnamed 
Epiphanes) since his accession, one 1s his contributions, do- 
nations or largesses, in behalf of the Apis and of the Mnews, 
and of the other 8acred animals. According to the text of 
Mons. Le 'Tronne the words of the Greek are these* : To re 
"ATE xal 76 Myeves ToAAG edwpryjoaro, xa Tois EAAors Lepois (wors 
Trois ev Alyvare, Tod xpeiooor T@v Tpd avrov Baoiktwy Þporri{ur 
vrep T@v dvnxdu(Twy els) avra duanapros, Tar Es Tas Tapas at- 
T@v xabixovra dibovs dayihGs nat evidfws . . . xat T0 Amteiov 
EpyoOts TOAUTEAETL KATET KEVATGEV. 

That the young Ptolemy then had made costly presents of 
8ome kind or other to the two 8acred bulls Apis and Mneuis, 

gince he came to the throne ; in particular that he had re- 
paired or embellished the Apicum, or temple of the Apis, is 
clearly attested in this statement. That he had contributed 
to the funeral charges of others of the s8acred animals, since 
his accession als, which in Egypt was a very considerable 
item of the expenses incumbent on the priests, is also implied 
by it. Therefore that 8ome. of these animals must have died 
and been buried since'hg-came to the throne follows of ne- 
cessity. But that the Apis or the Mneuis was of this number 
does not appear. It is not 8aid that he had contributed to 
their funeral expenses ; though those, as often as there was 
occasion for them, were probably the greatest of all ; merely 


r Appendix, pag. 12. No. ii. u Part ii. pag. 114-117. 
S i. pag. 240. xxv. (Paris, 1842.) X xxv. 248. v. 31, 32, 33- 
© London, 1809, page 434- 
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that he had taken better care of both than any of his pre- 
decessors; and in particular that he had renewed or beau- 
tified the abode of the Apis. 

Now this distinction is critical. This Ptolemy came to 
the throne Mecheir 17, March 28, B. C. 204. The inscrip- 
tion 18 dated on Mecheir 18, in the 9th of his reign) : and it 
mentions the 17 Mecheir (the date of the accession) also* ; 
one of them March 26, the other March 27, B. C. 196. It 
1s 8lf-evident that between Mecheir 17, March 28 B.C. 
204, and Mecheiwr 18, March 27 B. C. 196, many of the 
8acred animals might have died. But as to the Apis in 
particular : the vth cycle from the epoch of Mesore 30, 
Nab. 442, Nov. 2, B. C. 306, would begin Mesore 30, Nab. 
542, Oct. 8, B. C. 206. The Apis which represented the pre- 
ceding cycle therefore must have been dead and buried before 
Epiphanes came to the throne. The Apis which succeeded it 
would be installed im Mecheir or Phamenoth, Nab. 548, some- 
time in April, B. C. 205: 1. e. ten or eleven months before 
his accession, Mecheir 17, March 28 B. C. 204; 80 that though 
he could not have had an opportunity of contributing to the 
embalment and burial of an Apis, since he came to the throne, 
one of the first acts of his reign might be to repair or embel- 
lish the Apicum ; which the ceremony of the installation itself, 
80 recently celebrated, might be the occasion of suggesting to 
him to do#. 

* The reign of Ptolemy Philopator, the father and predecessor of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, in the canon of kings is circumscribed by 'Thoth 1 Nab. 
527 October 18 B. C. 222, and Thoth 1 Nab. $544 Oct. 13 B. C. 205. It 
is the general rule of the canon that the initial date of each reign assigned 
therein anticipates on the true. On this principle the true date of the be- 
ginning of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes might have been later, but 
could not have been earlier than Thoth 1 Nab. 544 October 13 B. C. 205. 

This rule of the canon certainly holds good in the case of this reign in 
particular. It appears from the Rosetta 8tone that the true day of the 
accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and consequently of the death of Philo- 
pator his father, was Mecheir 17 : and the 18th Mecheir being specified in 
the inscription as a day in the ninth year of his reign, and Mecheir the 18th 
in this year being determinable to March 27 B. C. 196; it follows that 
the years of his reign in the inscription must have been dated from Me- 
cheir x7, or from ome day not later than Mecheir 17: and the ninth of 
them bearing date Mecheir 17 B. C. 196, the first must have borne date 
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Besides this allusion, there is a lunar date on the stone, mn 
terms both of the Egyptian calendar, Mecheir 18, and of the 


Mecheir 17 B. C. 204, which coincided with March 28 in that year. It 
would be entirely consistent with the fact of euch an actual date as this, to 
asgume the game date, according to a poeitive rule, Thoth z Nab. 544 
October 13 B. C. 20g. 

The reign of Ptolemy Philopator then having certainly lasted down to 
Mecheir 17 Nab. 544 March 28 B. C. 204; the fifth Apis cycle of the third 
type, which as we have een entered Mesore 30 Nab. $542 October 8 B. C. 
206, must undoubtedly have fallen within the limits of his reign. He 
must have survived the beginning of that cycle, Mesore 3o Nabon. 542; 
and the birth of the Apis (whatsoever was its stated date in this type of 
the cycle; which we believe was Phaophi 24, in this instance Dec. 6 B. C. 
206); and the installation of the Apis, whatsoever was the 8tated date of 
that ceremony too in this third type; which we believe to have been 
Mecheir 29g—consequently in the present instance Mecheir 29 Nab. 543 
April 9 B. C. 205. It is evident also that this fifth cycle, of the date of 
Mesore 30 Nah. 542, was the only Apis cycle of type iii which could pos- 
8ibly fall within the limits of the reign of this Polemy. The cycle last 
before that would fall out Mesore 3o Nab. $17 October 14 B. C. 531, in 
the reign of his predecessor Ptolemy Euergetes I, and according to the 
canon of Ptolemy nine years before the end of his reign. 

Now we have learnt from three of our authorities, Pliny, Solinus, and 
Ammianus, that the proper abode of the Apis from the time of its in- 
stallation at Memphis, was myestically termed &d\apos. We have learnt 
too from Diodorus that the ship which was employed to transport it from 
Nilopolis to Memphis, preparatory to the ceremony of the installation 
there, was also called xar efoxyy vavs Oahapryos, a hip which carried 
guch a O0d\apos. It is manifest too that this ghip, if used exclusively for 
that purpose and on euch occasions, would be uged solely on the Nile, 
and would be wanted eolely to navigate the Nile. It would have no other 
duty except that of plying backwards and forwards, on such occagions as 
these, from Memphis to Nilopolis, and from Nilopolis to Memphis. 

Now it appears from Athenzus, v. 38, 39, (or rather from Callixenus, 
who is there quoted in terms by Athenzus,) that one of the two ghips of 
extraordinary size and capacity, which this Ptolemy Philopator built some- 
time in his reign, was intended exclusively for the navigation of the Nile ; 
and was constructed accordingly, and in a very different manner from what 
it must have been, had it been intended for the same use as hips in gene- 
ral, viz. to navigate the 8ea. It appears too that this ship was called »avs 
Gahaprybs. The words of Callixenus are: Kareoxevace & 6 SQonarop 
xat Tordjueoy TNoioy Thy Oahayrryor xakovperny: and yet of 80 extraordinary 
a gize that it was half a etadium (that is, 88 yards, 264 feet,) in length, 
and 3o cubits, (52 feet at least,) in breadth. From the name thus given to 
this ship, and from the locality to which it was confined, combined with 
the critical coincidence of the falling out of one Apis cycle, but only one, 
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Macedo-Egyptian, Xanthicus 4, each in the 9th year of this 
king. The learned have long been aware that Mecheir 18 
in this year must have corresponded to- March 27, B. C. 196: 
and therefore have also been aware that Xanthicus 4 must 
have done the 8xme. It has been long known too from 
actual calculation that March 24, Xanthicus 1, B. C. 196, was 
neither the ma prima nor the luna secunda ; but mnstead of 
either was the luna guarta or guinta; yet why Xanthicus 1, 
in a notoriously lunar calendar, should be found agreeing 
with the luna 4* or 5®, and not the luna 1* or 2s, no one 
hitherto has been able to explain. This date is consequently 
just as important to the Macedo-Egyptian calendar as to the 
Apis. At present however we shall consider it solely m 
connection with the latter. 


Apis cycle, Type iii. Cycle v. 10. Nab. 551-552, B. C. 197-196. 
Epoch, Pachon 24. 


Months. Days. Nab. 551-552 
] 30 Pachon .. 24 
u 29 Paiini .... 24 
m 30 Epiphi.. . . 23 
iv 29 Mesore . .. 23 
V 30 Thoth....17 October ....2q7 B.C. 197 
vi 29 Phaophi .. 17 November .. 26 
vii 39 Athyr ....16 December .. 25 
viti 29 Chcoac....16 January ....24 B.C. 196 
Ix 30 Tybi...... I5 February... . 22 
Xx 29 Mecheir .. 15 March...... 24 
18 Mecheir March 27 


SecrIon V.—u. Cycle xi. 1. Nab. 717-718. 


It is upon record® that, when Augustus was in Egypt after 
the battle of Actium, he refused to s8ee the Apis, or to offer 
it any mark of respect. An Apis then was living, and repre- 


in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, we cannot but draw the inference that 
this ship was purposely built by him against the arrival of that cycle, and 
against the ceremony of the natales or installation which would have to be 
performed 8ix months after its arrival. This conclusion is important in 
fixing the last year of the reign of this Ptolemy; in a manner too con- 
sistent with the testimony of the canon of kings and with that of the Ro- 
getta stone aleo. 'The date of the installation in this fifth cycle of type ui, 


m Zonaras, x. xxxi. 531. A. Cf. Dio, li. 16. Suetonius, Augustus, xcili. 3. 
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senting its proper cycle, when Augustus (at that time called 
only Cz8zxr Octavianus) was in Egypt: which we hope to 
shew elsewhere was before and after August 1 B. C. 30 U. C. 
724. And this Apis is mentioned by Dio too in his account 
of the omens which preceded the reduction of Egypt and the 
deaths of Antony and Cleopatra this very year. 

Yet this also is a critical coincidence. The xiith Apis cycle 
from the epoch of Mesore 30 Nab. 442 began only Mesore 30 
Nab. 717, August25 B. C. 31 ; that is, only the year before ; 
and much about the 8ame time in that as when Augustus 
was in Egypt in this. Had he been there at this time in 
B. C. 31, he would have found either no Apis at all, or none 
as yet installed. The installation of this on Mecheir 29, 
Nab. 718, would be an event of February (Feb. 25) B. C. 
30: consequently 8s0me months before Augustus' arrival in 
Egypt, but tall a recent event. 


Secrion VI—m. Cycle xi. 2. Nab. 748-744. B. C. 5-4. 
Epoch, Mesore 19 Nab. 748. 


Date of the Nativity, recorded from the Egyptian calendar 
by Clemens Alezandrinus ©. 


Month. Days. Nab. 743-744 


1 30 Mesore I9 

n 29 Thoth I4 September 6 B.C.5 
wt 30 Phaophi I3 October 5 

iv 29 Athyr 13 November 4 

v 30 Choac I2 December 3 

vi 29 Tybi I2 January 2 B.C.4 
vil 30 Mecheir I —  z 

vin 29 Phamenoth 11 March 2 

ix 30 Pharmuthi 10 31 

I9 Pharmuthi. April g. Luna 10>. 


as we hall ge hereafter, would be Mecheir 29 Nab. 543, April 9 B. C. 205. 
At this time and on this day, Ptolemy Philopator must have been «till 
alive, if he died only Mecheir 17 Nab. 544—that is, March 28 B. C. 204. 
It appears indeed from the description of this vavs Gakapyyds in Athe- 
neus, that it was intended in 80me manner or other to do honour to 
Aphrodite and Dionysos : which however in our opinion is no proof that 
It might not also be intended for this ceremony in honour of the Apis ; 
but rather the contrary. For the Grecian Aphrodite and Dionysoe, in such 


dl. 17. e See our Prolegomens, cap. iii. 125-142. 
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For the further explanation of this date we refer to our 
Prolegomena. Its importance consists i. in its antiquity, 
which goes back to the end of the first century : i. in its 
attesting 80 clearly that the traditionary date of the Nativity 
at this early period was the tenth of the lunar month, and 
consequently in the Jewish calendar the 10th of Nisan : in. 
in its attesting the true year also of the Nativity, B. C. 4. 

In our Prolegomena we explained this date, and the rest 
which are there considered, by reducing them to the Ma- 
cedo-Egyptian calendar for the time being: and the 8ame 
coincidences held good in that. We have now however no 
doubt that they were taken from the Apis calendar ; and 
that they are first and properly to be explained by means 
of that : and the mere fact of Clemens Alexandrinus' record- 
ing them in terms of the equable calendar of the Egyptians, 
and not in the style of any of the lunar calendars of the 
time distinct from that, not even of the Macedonian itself, 
in our opinion is almost a demonstrative proof that they were 
taken directly from the Apis calendar : the proper lunar style 
of which was the s8ame as the proper solar ; and therefore that 
they are first and properly to be reduced to that. 


Secrion VII.—iv. Cycle xiv. 1. Mesore 30 Nab. 767. 
Aug. 12 A. D. 20. 


It was mentioned by Pliny, and repeated by Solinus and 
by Ammianus f, that the Apis refused the food which Ger- 
manicus Czar offered it; and that this was considered a 
prognostication of his approaching death. An Apis then 
must have been living when Germanicus visited Egypt. 

It may be collected from 'Tacituss, that he was there in 
the summer of U. C. 772, Silanus and Norbanus, A D. 19; 
after corn harvest that year": there being a scarcity at the 
time, to which Josephus seems also to alludei. He had cer- 


a case, could be meant only of the Egyptian Isis, or at least the Egyptian 
Athor, and Osiris: to each of whom the Apis in particular 8tood almost 
in the 8ame relation ; and, as representing a lunzesolar cycle, might be said 
to represent both of them, the one as the 8un and the other as the moon, 
at once. 


f Supra, P. 475 V- h Tbid. 59. 62. _ 
& Ann. ii. 59-61: 62-69.. cf. 53. i Contra Apion. ti. 5. 
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" tainly got back to Antioch in Syria*, before October 9 at 
least, the date of his death this year !. 

The xivth cycle from the epoch of Mesore 30, Nab. 442, 
would enter Mesore 30 Nabon. 767 Aug. 12 A. D. 20: that 
is, & year after this very visgit. An Apis might therefore be 
living in the 25th year of the cycle; but it would then be 
very old; and it might well have lost its appetite for food : 
which every one must consider a much more natural expla- 
nation of the act attributed to it, in refusing food from the 
hand of Germanicus, than any presentiment which it could 
possibly possess of the approaching end of its illustrious 
visitor. 

Section VIII.—v. Inscription of the Marmor Tripolitanum. 
Cycle xiv. 8. Epoch, Paiini 15. Nabon. 774. 
Month. Days. Nab. 774-775 


i 30 Is 
iv a29 FEpiphi 15 
m 30 Megore 14 
iv 29 Thoth 9 August 25 A.D. 27. 
v 3o Phaophi 8 September 23 : 
25 Phaophi October 10 
15 Luna of Phaophi October #7 


22 . I4 


For the general explanation of the chronology of this date 
also we refer to our Prolegomena ®, When treating of this 


inscription and of this date in that work, we reduced the 


latter to the Macedo-Egyptian lunar calendar ; and accord- 
ing to that we found the limits of the Jewish Scenopegia at 
this time to be October 8-15 both inclusive; one day later 
than October 7-14. The Egyptian date of Phaophi 25 1s the 
8ame in each of these cases ; and it falls in each on the Ju- 
lian October 10: the only difference is that October 10, in the 
former case, would be the third day of the Scenopegia at Be- 
renice, in the latter it would be the fourth ; but it would be 
the feria prima or Sunday in each case alike. We cannot 
undertake to decide which of these reductions of Phaophi 
25 A. D.27 is the more likely to be the: true; but we still m- 
cline to the opinion that it is the former. 


k Ann. ii. 69-72. Kalendarium Antiatinum. 
| Kalendaria, apud Foggini, p. 114. m Cap. iii. 162-167. 


Sh 


* Section IX.—vi. Date of the Passion recorded by Clemens 1 
'" Alexandrinus ". 
Cycle xiv. 10. Epoch, Pachon 24. Nab. 776. | 
Month. Days. Nab. 776-777 | 
30 n 24 | 
0 29 Paiini 24 ; 
uw 30 Epiphi 2Z i 
iv 29 Mesore 23 l | 
V 30 Thoth 17 September 1 A.D. 29. [Fs 
vi 290 Phaophi 7 October I it 
vii 30 Athyr 16 30 | 
viii 29 Chcac 16 November 29 | 
Ix 30 Tybi 15 December 28 
Xx 29 Mecheir is January 27 A.D. 30. 
xi 39 Phamenoth 14 February 25 
Xil 206 Pharmuthi 14 March 27 
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14th Luna of Pharmuthi 27 Pharmuthi April g. 


The importance of this date too, as before ®, consists 1. in 
its antiquity ; 1. in its as8igning the true year of the Pas- 
SI0N : 11. in its attesting the ancient and authentic tradition 
of the church that the solar date of the Nativity * was the 
8olar date of the Passion also : in other words, that our Sa- 
viour both was born and suffered on the s8ame day. 


Section X.—vu. Date of the Scenopegia, attested by Philo 
Judeus, A. D. 38. 


Cycle xiv. 19. Epoch, Mecheir 18. Nab. 785. 
Months. Days. Nab. 785-786 

I 30 Mecheir .. 18 

uu 29 Phamenoth 18 

01 30 Pharmuthi 17 

iv 29 Pachon.... 17 

\' 30 Paiini ....16 

vi 29 FEpiphi....16 

vii 30 Mesore....15 

vii a29 FThoth .... xo August.. 23 A.D. 38. 

ix 39 Phaophi .. 9 September 21 


Luna 15* of Phaophi October .. 5 
22® — 1. 


© See gection vi, supra p. 586. 


n Prolegomena, cap. iu: 143. 
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In our Prolegomena? we explained these dates of the Sce- 
nopegia at Alexandria, at the time of the apprehension of 
Flaccus Aquilius in this year, A. D. 38, by reducing them to 
the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, which differed at this time by 
two days from the Apis calendar. We give them however at 
present as if they were to be explained by the Apis calendar; 
though the former reduction may 8till be, and probably is, 
" the true one. It makes no difference to the argument mn 
our Prolegomena, which of these hypotheses is adopted. 


Section XI.—vin. Date of the Natwity, Packon 25, recorded 
by Clemens Alezandrinus 9. 


Cycle xviii. 7- Epoch, Paiini 26. Nabon. 873. 


Months. Days, Nab. 873-874 
1 30 Paiini ....26 
1 29 FEpiphi.... 26 
m 30 Megore.... 25 
iv 29 Thoth .... 20 August....11 A.D. 126 
v 39 Phaophi .. 19 September 9g 
vi 20 8\KAAthyr Ig October. 
vii 30 Chcorac 18 November 7 
vm 29 Tyhi...... 18 December.. 7 
ix 39 Mecheir ..17 January s A.D. 127. 
x 29 Phamenoth 17 February .. 4 
xi 30 Pharmuthi 16 March 5 
xii 29 Pachon ..16 April...... 4 


10th luna of Pachon, Pachon 25, April 13. 


This date consequently was to be reduced first and pro- 
perly to the Apis calendar of the time being. It confirms 
the old and genuine tradition of the church respecting the 
date of the Nativity as handed down in terms of the lunar 
calendar ; viz. never any thing but the luna decima. 


SECTION XII.—ix. Correction of the date of the Theemophoria 
tn the Attic Calendar, A. D. 127. 

We have had occasion in a former part of our work” to 
8tate that the Athenians corrected their calendar for the first 
time, after the reception of the Metonic correction into public 
use at Athens, (B. C. 425,) only in A. D. 127; and that this 
was the date of the most proper and most genuine, if not the 


P Prolegom. iii. 167-170. 4 Ib. 145. = Diss. vii. ch. v. 8ect. iii. vol. i. 602. 
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only proper- and genuine, type of the Julian calendar of the 


Athenians. 
The type of the Julian calendar which they adopted on 


. this occasion was the Alexandrine, not the Roman, and its 


epoch, within 5 days, agreed with the Alexandrine ; this 
latter being August 29 and 30, the Athenian September 3 
and 4. This fact is enfficient to imply a leaning of the 
Athenians to the Egyptians at this time, for s0me reason or 
other ; whether out of compliment to Adrian, who was 
among them at this time, and had recently gerved the office 
of Archon at Athens, yet himself entertained a like partiality 
for Egypt, and was himself proposing to visit it in person ; 
or because of a secret persuasion of the Athenians themeelves 
that they were ultimately a colony from Sais in Egypt, and 
80 far had a kind of hereditary interest in the wisdom and 
learning and institutions of that country. 

But though they borrowed the cycle of the leap-year m 
this Julian calendar of their own, and the details of the 
calendar in other respects, from the Alexandrine ; they took 
the epoch from their own Metonic calendar: for it may be 
proved that September 4, the date of the first cycle of leap- 
year in this new solar calendar of the Athenians, was also 
the first day of Boedromion mm their vulgar Metonic calendar, 
continued without correction from B C. 432 or 425 to A. D. 
127. They did not therefore altogether discard their old 
lunar calendar when they adopted this Julian one also. 
There is every reason to believe it was till retained for 
certain purposes. But they reviged and corrected 8ome of 
its dates, especially the most important of them: the calendar 
lunar dates and the true, at this period in the history of the 
Metomic correction properly 80 called, being totally dispro- 
portionate one to the other. | 

Now there was no ceremony in the Attic ritual which 80 
nearly regembled the Egyptian Isia, as that of their Thesmo- 
pPhoria. Nor will this appear surprising, as s00n as it is 
known that the Attic Thesmophoria originally were abso- 
lutely the same with the Egyptian Isa. This is not indeed 
the place to enter on the proof of that identity ; but, if we 
are permitted to get 80 far in the completion of our work, we 
hope to do 8 in due time. 
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Tt must be known to some of our readers, that there is a 
_ difficulty connected with the date of the Attic Theemophoria, 
arizing from an apparent conflict of testimony on that point ; 
that, to judge from the testimony of Plutarch, the four 
days of the Theemophoria must have begun on the 14th of 
Pyanepsion; to judge from that of the grammarians and 
scholiasts of later date, they must have begun on the 10th. 
We have $een no proper attempt to explain this difficulty ; 
or to reconcile these different inferences one with the other. 
But this may be done; and it is at once done, by means of 
the fact to which we have just adverted; viz. that when the 
Athenians adopted the Julian calendar, though they did not 
lay aside the lunar, they rectified 8ome of its dates; and 
especially that of the Thegmophoria : and, as was naturally 
to be expected beforehand under the cireumstances of the 
case, they corrected their lunar calendar in this instance by 
the Apis calendar of the Egyptians. 

The old and original date of the Theemophoria, from the 
time of Solon downwards at least, was that whach we recover 
through Plutarch; Pyanepsion 14: and Pyanepaion, im the 
Attic calendar, being asumed to be the same with Athyr in 
the Egyptian calendar of Apis, the 14th of Pyanepaion is the 
8ame as the 14th of Athyr. The Attic Pyanepaon and 
the Egyptian Athyr were virtually coinciding A. D. 127 : 
only there was nominally four days difference between 
them ; Pyanepaon in the lunar Attic calendar was four 
days* in advance of Athyr in the Apis of the Egypt- 
ians.  Consequently Athyr 14 in the latter corresponded to 
Pyanepsion 10 in the former, and Pyanepaon 14 in the 


©* In 8trictness five days. But one of these days would be considered 
an accidental difference, and would consequently be retrenched. In the 
Attic calendar, A. D. 127 corresponded to Period viii. Cycle ii. 8; and in 
the Apis calendar to Nab. 874-875, Cycle xviii. 8: so that the year of 
the cycle was the 8ame in each. Hecatombzon in the former bore date 
July 6: but as it followed two months of 3o days each, (as it neceaaarily 
did in the 8th year of the cycle,) its proper lunar date was evidently July 5. 
And Hecatombzon 1 being assumed as July 5, it was just four days in 
advance of the corresponding Apis month in the 8ame year of the cycle, 
which was July r. On this principle all the Attic months in this year would 
be asxumed to be four days in advance of the corresponding Apis ones. 
Consequently Pyanepeion 1 = Athyr 5, and Pyanepeion 10= Athyr 14. 
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_ former to Athyr 18 in the latter. Under these. cireum- 


otunces, it 1s clear that it would have been no correction of 
Pyanepaion 14, in the Attic calendar, to substitute for it 
Athyr 18 or even Athyr 17 in the Apis; though the Iatter 
was the tated date of the Iaia in that calendar: but it 
was'a correction to aubstitute the 14th of Athyr for the 14th 
of Pyanepsion, the «tated date of the Theemophoria in the 
Attic calendar: for that would reduce the stated date of this 
rite in the Attic calendar from Pyanepsion 14 to Pyanep- 
on 10. And though even that would not bring it to a par 
with the true lanar date of the 8ame denomination, it would 
make it as true to the moon as the lunar reckoning of the 
Apis calendar at least ; which is all that the Athenians zeem 
to have propoeed by the correction itself. 


Szcrion XIII.—x. Natales Apidis A. D. 70-71. 

Suetonius, having occamon to mention some suspicion, to 
which Titus Czsar appeared to have given rise, of secretly 
cherishing a design on the purple even in his father's life- 
time, incidentally notices the following fact in his history *: 
<Quam sugpicionem auxit, postquam, Alexandriam petens, in 
connecrando apud Memphim bove Apide diadema gestavit : 
de more id quidem, rituque prisce religionis: ed non 
deerant qui secus interpretarentur.” 

Thas last observation, and the fact itself in general, cannot 
fail to remind the reader of the paszxage which we quoted 
from the Commentator on Germanicus Czzar's Aratust. 
But its importance to our present purpose consists in the 
clear and unequivocal testimony which it bears to the fact of 
the inetallation of an Apis, with the usual ceremonies, at 
Memphis, some time when Titus Czsar was there too, in 
the reign of Vespasian. 

Now there can be no question about the time when he 
muzst have been there even on this occasion, in general. It 
was not before the capture of Jeruzsalem : though Titus set 
out on his march against Jerusalem, previously to that, from 
Alexandria in Egypt * : but after the capture, and when the 
war 80 far was over. Jeruzalem was finally reduced Sept. 8 
A.D. 70. If we trace the movements of Titus, after that 
s Vita, v. 4 * Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. v. Art. iv. 388. u Jozephus, Bell. iv. xi. 5. 
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event; he was three days at least in Jeruzsalem*, Sept. 8-11 : 
and then. at Czsarea, with his army, as if he intended to 
winter there; Toy yap els Typ 'Irakiav mhovy 6 xeyucr Exbnver®. 

Afﬀter this, he is 8aid to have gone to Csarea Philippi *, 
at the extremity of Judeza on the north, and to have con- 
tinued a long time there, (ouxvdv 3 & airy xpdvov Entueve,) 
exhibiting all kinds of shows (Tavrolas Ocwplas Emme&r) ; yet 
to have returned to Cesarea* (Stratonis) where he was 
before: and while he was there, on this s8econd occasion, 
Simon Giore (fil.) lately made prisoner at Jerusalem was 
brought to him y : and he himself celebrated the birthday of 
his brother Domitian, ix Kal. Novembres* : 80 that he was 
Still at Czzsarea October 24 A. D. 70. 

Josephus takes him next to Berytus*, on the way to An- 
tioch: and here he evidently supposes him to have staid 
'Some time®: and here too he celebrated his father's birth- 
day*, xv. Kal. Decembres>, November 17 ; almost a month 
later than that of Domitian, before celebrated at Czzarea. 
From Berytus he proceeded to Antioch ©; and besides what 
there might be to detain him there, in the capital city of 
Syria 1, there appears to have been some urgent neceaaity 
why he 8hould also repair to the Zeugma on the Euphrates, 
to meet and confer with the ambassadors of Vologeses, king 
of Parthia<. It is only after all these things and his return 
to Antioch also that Josephus takes him at last to Egypt; to 
Alexandria at least in Egypt: and 80 far attests his actual 
presence in Egypt, after the close of the Jewish war, as much 
as Suetonius. 

The question 1s then at what distance of time, after all the 
preceding events, it is most reasonable to 8uppose Titus would 
be or could be in Egypt, and at Memphis in Egypt? He 
was accompanied by a part of his forces on his march to 
Egypt<*. The distance from Antioch to Memphis in & right 
line cannot be estimate:! at less than 600 Roman miles : and - 
at the rate of even 20 miles a day that would require a 


b Suetonius, I ti. I : xxiv. 3. 


* I, Bell. vii. i. 3. 


:: cf. Suetonius, Domi- ii. iii 
a Tbid. iti. b >. iv.I: V. I. 
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month's journey. If then he was till at Antioch at the end 
of December, A. D. 70; he could scarcely have been already 
in Egypt before the end of January A. D. 71. 

He made no longer a stay in Egypt than the necessity of 
the cage appears to have required : and when the ceremony 
at Memphis was over, he used 80 much the more despatch, 
according to Suetonius, in returning to Italy, because of the 
gugpicion to which it had given occasion : Quare festinans in 
Italiam cum Rhegium dehinc Puteolos oneraria nave ad- 
puliszetf. Yet no one would have thought of venturing to 
8a, at this time, before the stated date of the flatus Favonn, 
vm Idus Februarias; and we know no more of the actual 
date of his arrival in Italy at last, than that it was 8ome 
time before the date of his trinmph ; celebrated between 
March 1 and July 1 A. D. 71s. 

Now the sixteenth Apis cycle from the epoch of Mesore 
30 Nab. 442. would bear date Mesore 30 Nab. 817, July 831 
A. D. 70: and the lunar Phamenoth of that year, January 
24 A.D.71. According to the ancient rule of the Natales, 
they would begin on the 8th of this tunar month, (answering 
to Mecheir 29 in the eolar calendar of the time,) and last to 
the 15th; from January 31 to Feb. 7. The act attributed to 
Titus, in 8ome part of the ceremony which made it necessary 
for him to put on the insigne of royalty, was most probably 
connected with the hbation to Phthas, or the Nile, on the 
last day ; and with the dedication of the phial by casting it 
into the Nile : for this having always been performed by the 
kings, or by the highest civil authorities in Egypt, it could 
not be 80 properly performed by any one on this occasion, as 
by Titus, the 8on of Vespasian and the representative of the 
imperial majesty. This is the true explanation of his con- 


duct, and in particular of his putting on the diadem for this 


occasion ; but for this only. Whether the date of this part 
of the ceremony at this time was the full moon of the lunar 
Phamenoth, as it had been originally, may be a question. 
But there could not be many days' difference between the 


f Vita v. 5: cf. Josephus, Bell. vii. on the Principles and Arrangements of 
Y. 3- an Harmony of the Gospels : Diss. xv. 
& Cf. Suetonius, Domitian, ii. 2. Jo- ii. 67. note. 
gephus, vii. v. 3—6, 7. Dissertations 
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Apis cycle of the Egyptians. DIS8. XITI. 
original date and even any other, which might have been 
gubstituted for it. We have shewn however that, all things 
considered, Titus could scarcely have been at Memphis in 
Egypt before the stated time of the natales according to the 
original rule, Jan. 31—Feb 7 : and that must do much to 
prove that the old rule of the natales was still in force. 


Secrion XIV.—xi. Appearance of the Apis in the reign 

of Adrian. 

There is yet another appearance of the Apis on record, 
closely connected with the preceding ; for which reason we 
proceed to congider it next to that. We learn the time and 
the cireumstances of this appearance from Spartian's life of 
AdrianÞ, | 

« Compositis im Britannia rebus,” says he, in his account of 
that emperor, ©transgressus in Galltem Alexandrina seditione 
turbatus (est), que nata est ob Api; qui quum repertus 
eget post multos annos turbas inter populos creavit ; apud 
quem deberet locari omnibus studiose certantibus.” 

The first inquiry then concerns the date of this event in 
the reign of Adrian. The manifestation of the Apis, it 
appears, coincided with his return from Britain, and his 
coming into Gaul. We must therefore if posgible trace his 
movements, from the beginning of his reign down to this 
point of time. 

1. Adrian is adopted by Trajan (himeelf at that time at 
Antioch in Syria, Trajan at Selinus in Cilicia) v. Id. Aug. 
Aug. 9. A. D.117: and on the wm. Id. Aug. (Aug 11 the date 
of his reign,) he hears of the death of Trajan, while tall at 
Antiochi. 

n. He leaves Antioch for the first time after the death of 
Trajan, to meet his reliquize or aghesk. 'These are despatched 
to Rome by ea; he himself, having first returned again to 
Antioch, travelling thither by land, through Illyricum. All 
this no doubt in A. D. 117 : only after August 11 that year. 

m. There being reason to apprehend an invasion of Mcosia 
by the barbarians, he leaves Rome (for the first time since 


h Historiz Aug. SS. Vita, 12. about which we refer to our Disserta- 
i Spartian, Vita, 4. There is a diffi- own, Lov. Diss. xx. vol. iv. 420. 
culty connected with these statements, k Ibid. 5s. 6: cf. Dio. lzix. 2. 


CB. G. 8. 14. Type #% of the Apis cycle. 597 
his arrival) to repair to that quarter ; which, it may be zafely 
azzumed, would be ome time in A. D.118!. On returning to 
Rome, he cancels all debts to the fiscus or exchequer for 16 
years and upwards last past®. 

iv. Soon after each of these things mention is made of the 
celebration of his birthday at Rome, Jan. 242, and of shows 
of gladiators which lasted six days*, including, as we appre- 
hend, both the ordinary Ludi Palatini in January at this 
time, (Jan. 17 —22y) and the extraordinary ones, in honour 
of the emperor's birthday. 

v. Mention is next made of Adrian's third consulate, as 
held four months9, 1. e. from Jan. 1 A. D. 119 to May 1, the 
8ame year : all which time he was still at Rome. 

vL From Rome he set out at last to Campania”; probably 
in A.D. 119, only after May 1: © Post hec profectus in 
Gallias*: — © Inde in Germaniams : — Lastly, Britanniam 
petut”” where, among other things done while he was on the 
8pot, a wall was built 80 miles mn length*. 

vi. After this® comes in the notice above quoted, relating 
to his return from Brita ; and synchronously with it the 
fact of the appearance of the Apis. Lastly ; «© Post hzc 
Hispamias petit, et Tarracone kyemavit :?? from which intima- 
tion it is clearly to be collected that he must have returned 
from Britain in the autumnal quarter of some year : and, if 
that was not A. D. 119, it could not have been earhber than 
A. D. 120. But it might be A. D. 120. If 8, the appearance 
of the Apis, and the disturbances mm Egypt produced by it, 
must have coincided critically with the end of the summer 
quarter, and the beginning of the autumnal, A. D. 120. 

The xvmth Apis cycle, from Mesore 30 Nab. 442, would bear 
date Mesore 30 Nabon. 867, July 18 A.D. 120. It does not 
zeem to be implied by Spartian's allusion to the fact of this 
appearance, that it must have been coincident with the na- 
tales ; before which, the question where the Apis was to be 
kept must have been decided ; but simply with that of its 
first recognition, after which, according to the ordinary rule, 

phus, Ant. Jud. xix. i. 11—14: Sue- 
tonius, Caius, Ivi. 4. lviii. 1. 
q Vita, 8. T Ibid. g. © Ibid. 10. 


i -'Fo t Tbid. 11. « Ibid. 12. 
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it should have been removed to Nilopolis. The stated date 
of this recognition, according to the modification of the old 
rule which we believe to have been in force at this time, 
would be Phaophi 24 or 25, Nab. 868, Sept. 15 or 16 A. D. 
120. These disturbances in Egypt therefore, if actually 
excited by this appearance of an Apis, and about this time, 
might be expected to come to the knowledge of Adrian 
A. D. 120, just when they appear to have done; vis. as he 
was returning from Britain into Gaul, and preparing to pro- 
ceed thence to pass the winter at Tarraco in Spain*. 


* There is an allusion to the Apis in the Sibylline oracles, as they are 
commonly called :- but which we ourselves have had occagion to 8hew to 
be an apocryphal Christian production. 

The principal part of these componitions, if not the whole of them, ap- 
pears to belong to the reign of Adrian. We cannot however 8uppose the 
allusion to the Apis, which occurs in them, to be meant of this appear- 
ance in the time of Adrian ; because it assumes the 8tate of the case, with 
respect to the Apis itself, to be the reverse of that which is 8aid to have 
characteriged this manifestation ; viz. its being expelled and ejected from 
Egypt, not adopted and consecrated there. 

Tiy Acrapyy Atyvnirov Get oTaxveoo: Bpvorgay, 
jy NetAos vyxrois vr0 xevpac enra peluore, 
avHporory Cuqvos ONE oTaATs* evbev achmros 
avepes efehdoovot roy os Ocdy av8pdow *Amw. 
Lib. vii. p. 655. L 1. (Gallzi,) Amestelodami, 168g. 

And vet the allusion to this eubject at all, and this prediction of the 
future treatment of the Apis, might be euggested by this appearance of 
one in the reign of Adrian, and by the local disturbances amounting to 
80mething like civil war among the nomes, about its reception, with which 
it was accompanied. 

We have met with nothing, on record in history, later than this incident 
in the reign of Adrian, to illustrate the Apis cycle of type iii. Yet cycles, 
belonging to this type, would both end and begin A. D. 145, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, and A. D. 170, in that of Marcus Aurelius, and A. D. 
195, in that of Severus, and A.D. 220, in that of Antoninus 8urnamed 
Heliogabalus, Elagabalus, or Alagabalus. 

Lacian was living, and, as we believe, writing, A. D. 145: and he was 
acquainted both with the Apis, and with the length of his cycle. There is 
reason too to infer that there must have been a disturbance in Egypt in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, excited by the caste of the Bucolici, or 
herdsmen*; and the time, as nearly as we can conjecture, must have been 


w Exposition of the Parables, v. M. Antonius Ph. 21. Gallicanus, 
aerþe bb Appendix, ch. viii. 172-237. Avidius Cassius, 6. | 
x Historiee Aug. SS. Capitolinus, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
On the fourth epoch and fourth type of the Apis cycle. 


Szcr10n I.—The worship of the Apis not all at once s8uper- 
8eded by Christianity itself. 

W=x need not enter formally on the discussion of the ques- 
tion at what point of time, later than the date of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Egypt, the worship of the Apis 
in that country must have ceased. There is no doubt that, 
in proportion as Christianity extended itself every where, in 
the 8ame proportion the ancient superstitions, and every 
form of polytheigm and of false religion, would give way and 
retreat before it; and in the course of time must have been 
totally extinguished and universally supplanted by it. Yet 
it would not be possible to 8ay when this consummation, in 


about that of the xxth cycle, A. D. 170. Disturbances, in which the Bucolici 
took a prominent part, might very naturally be connected with an appear- 
ance of the Apis. These Bucolici indeed, in the passages above referred 
to, are designated as milites of 8ome kind. But they must also have been 
Egyptians. 

We know nothing of the history of Egypt in A. D. 195 : one of the 
years in which the contest for the purple between Severus and Niger was 
going on. It cannot however be supposed that Alan, who of all antiquity 
has left the most circumstantial account of the birth, the recognition, and 
the inetallation of the Apis, could have known of no appearance in his own 
time, followed by such ceremonies as he describes. 

The exact date of his Historia Animalium perhaps is not now capable 
of being ascertained. Yet it appears to have been earlier than that of the 
rise of the second Persian empire?, A. D. 226; and it quotes the history of 


Dio Cassius®, which had been written, and very probably in great part 


published, before the same time. From the life of Alian by Philostratug* 
we learn that he was a Roman citizen: and we may also inferÞ that he 
was critically contemporary with the death of the impure Heliogabalus, 
whom he there calls Tuwis: March 1x A. D. 222. If 80, he must have 
been living when the xxiid cycle A. D. 220 was in course: and as he 
lived to be upwards of 60©, he must have witnessed the xxist also, A. D. 
I95 : and possibly might even remember that of A. D. 150. 


. FF ix. 20. Zx. 1. d 619. B-D: Cf. Suidas, in Torr. 
a ii. 618. D. Alianus. e 61g. D. 
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_ {pis agele of the Egyplians. DIS. XI1Z. 
a particular instance, was effected ; when and where the last 
vestiges of Paganism disappeared from the field, which they 
had 80 long and 80 obstinately contested with Christianity 
itself. 

With respect to the Egyptian Apis, and to the other 
objects of worship in Egypt; Bardesanes Syrus, born at 
Edesss anno 466, A. D. 154%, observes: Oy ol & Alyoaro 
(Xptoriavot) Opyoxetouss Tov "Anw 7 Tov wiva 5 Tov Tpkyov 1 
al\ovpoy*. — Clemens Alexandrinus, A. D 193: Tov "Anw 
Mepupira: oeBovowt — and even Theodoret, cir. A. D. 458, 
speaking of the moon: Tavry 8 roy *Anw, rdy Body $9 Aye, 

Alyunmruo: Tpepovor, Tov $& Mveiw To TAWpt: each of which 
Fecognises, Or appears to recognise, its 8till continued exist- 
ence in the time of the writer. The testimony of Alian 
must be decigive that the credit of the Apis was yet high in 
his days,.and that he had still many worshippers in Egypt. 
Tertullian his contemporary was acquainted with priests of 
the Apis, and with their rules of life in his time : Novimus 
et continentes viros et quidem tauri ilius Xgyptii antistites. 
Minucius Felix recognises the worship of the Apis in his own 
time: © Nonne et Apim bovem cum Agyptis adoratis et 
pazcitisi ?” The 8ophist Himerius, a contemporary of the 
emperor Julian's, s8peaks of the Apis as one of the wonders 
of Egypt stillk. Ammianus Marcellinug, about the same 
time or even later, describes both. it and the Mneuis as ex- 
isting objects of worship. Macrobius, who was writing in the 
reign of Theodogius the Great, would give us reason to sup- 
pose that not these only, but animals, originally of much in- 
ferior note ang distinction, were not yet extinct in Egypt. 
It is well knokkn that the Sarapeum, at Alexandria, or prin- 
cipal temple of Sarapis im Egypt, was destroyed only in the 

reign of this emperor. We have geen reason to conclude 

that the Isia continued to be celebrated, according to the old 

Egyptian rule, as late as the time of Achilles Tatius, circa 

A. D. 501: and Sidonius Apollinaris, a Christian bishop 


4 Bibliotheca Onlaninte, L ix. 389: $46. 254: I2 


Chronicon Edessenum, De Exhortatione gs = 13. iii. 
e Contra Fatum, — Eugebium, 131 : cf. De Monogamis, 17. iii. r70. 
Prep. Evang. vi. x. $ 46. p. 93- i xxviii. 9. 
f Protrepticus, ii. $ 39. p. 34-L 1. k Oratio viii. $ 5. p. 548: cf. Photius, 


s Grecorum Aﬀectuum Cureatio, iii. Codex 165. p. 198. 1. 36. 
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and poet of the aixth century, would seem to imply that the 
Apis had votaries, till disposed to aing his praises, even in 
' Non Apin Mareoticum sonabo 
Ac Memphitica sistra concitari, 

Notwithstanding these facts however, neither can it be 
reasonably doubted that, by the time of the accession of 
Julian the Apostate to the purple, in A. D. 361, the estima- 
tion of the Apis even in Egypt was materially impaired, and 
was fast going to decay ; and that even the reckoning of its 
cycles themselves had probably been interrupted. Tt is not 
gurprising therefore that something like the proof of each of 
these things meets us in the reign of Julian. It is well 
known that under this emperor, notwithstanding the short- 
ness of his reign, great exertions were made to reestabligh 


the ancient religion of the empire: and, among. other at- ' 


tempts of this kind, it would seem that a scheme was de- 
wized in Egypt, (though not, 80 far as we know, with his cog- 
nizance of it and his privity to it beforehand, yet doubtless, 
If it had 8ncceeded, in the hope of his approval and sanction 


of it,) to revive the ſame and credit of the Apis, by bringing 


about a new appearance of one at the beginning of his reign, 
and by making that the epoch of a fresh type and of a fresh. 
reckoning of the Apis cycle. 

Having arrived at this stage of our inquiries into the 8uc- 
ces8ion of these Apis types, as matter of history, from first to 
last, we 8hall conclude with a brief account of this scheme ; 
s&uch as we have seen reason to infer it was intended to be, 
had not the speedy death of Julian, and the reaccession of 
Christian emperors to the throne of Constantine, extinguished 
the last hopes of Paganiem, and put an end both to this and 
to every amilar project for ever. | 


Section II.—Date of the appearance of an Apis in the rein 
of Julian. 

The death of the emperor Constantius, according to Am- 
mianus Marcellinus”, is to be dated 11 Nonas Octobres, 
Tauro et Florentio®, A. D. 361 : though Socrates*® dates it 
November 3, the same year. 

Ll ix. 28:5. m xxi. 15. © jj. xIvii. 161. D: iii. i. 164. A: c|. 

n xxii. 3. 7: xxi. 6(p. _ 10. 12. Sozomen, v. i. 591. B. 

P- 273- | 
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Talian entered Illyricum, on his way to Constantinople, 
after this event, &«þ} mA\«ddur J6ow? (Nov. 11 in the Julian 
calendar ;) and shortly after must have arrived at Constanty 
nople: at least before the end of the year, since he paszed 
the winter thered. He was proclaimed at Constantinople, 
December 11. 

The kalends of January, and the ingress of the consular 
year of Mamertinus and Nevitta, A. D. 362, are next men- 
tioned®; and directly after Laudi Circensess ; no doubt those 
which were usually in course at this time, Jan. 3. 


Lastly, we have the departure of Julian from Constanti- 


nople to go to Antioch, the same year*, preparatory to the 
Persian expedition which he was meditating. He arrived 
there when the Adonia (rites of Tammus) were going ont: 
that is, at the beginning of July. One of his rescripts, is8ued 
at Antioch after this, is dated August 19. He was 8till there 
when the Temple of Apollo, at Daphne in the suburbs of 
Antioch, was burnt down; xi kal. Nov. Oct. 22%: and 
iv Nonas Dec. Dec. 2*, when the readue of Nicomedia 
was overthrown by a second earthquake. In fact he pazzed 
the winter at Antioch; and was still there down to the 
beginning of March, A. D. 363, when he 8et out on his 
Persian expedition : and while he was there, during the 
winter, he wrote his Misopogon?, a satire on the people of 
Antioch, still extant; and his work against Christianity, 
which 1s lost. 

Libanius, his contemporary, who was at Antioch along 
with ham all this time, thus describes his employment, during 
his residence m that city, as divided between his public and 
his religious duties; and its 8upposed influence on his subjects 
to the very extremities of the empire* : *Hxev els Thy peydanv 


P Sozomen, v. i. 590. C—gg1. A. See Ammianus Marc. xvii. 7. 135: 5- 
q4 Ammianus Marc. xxi. 12. 268. 251. 131. Libanius, Izii. MorgSia &=) N- 


r Socrates, iii. i. 164. C. coundelg. Opp. iti. 337-344- Cf. So- 
s Ammianus Marc. xxii. 7. Cf.xxiii.1. crates, ii. xxxix. 146. A. B: iv. xi. 219. B. 
T Thid. 9. Cf. xix. 1. CORR a es Phil 


age 0 _ I C. Iv. 10, II: 495, 4 
xxvi . B. 


> Eon ng V. XX. RR C. D. 
wi. xi. 134. B. 

x Ammianus Joc. cit. The former 
earthquake happened ix kal. Sept. 
Aug. 24, A. D. 358, four years before: 


xxii. 13. $0- 109 
Theodoret. 


y Ammianus Marc. xxii. 10. 309: 
14. 317, 316. Cf. 8ozomen, v. xix. 
624. B—-625. A. 

Z xvii. MovegSla 6x) "Jovnnre, i. 513, 
Z- 
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Thy *Avrioxov T6Aw ... oo $ pvplar pv dxatopevar dixat ... dp6- 
ja0s Te els Tejutvy T& ptv Ev Th TOE TA FE pd avrhs Ev ymAGos 
T& & en Uxpors Gpert ... Tuvlavduero, dt of expe TEv Tepudrwr 
Alyurrov Te «ai AiBvns os Eppwperas anromTo TEv lepav 6 Bac 
Xeds purxpa pev Expevro Tais olxlars Ev Lepois dE dryr@vro. This 
allugon to the Egyptians and the Lybians only by name is 
Significant ; implying that Libanius knew of something more 
particularly connected with that part of the empire, which 
was to be attributed to the example of Julian. With respect 
to visits to the tops of mountains also mentioned here, those 
are to be understood of his visits to Mount Camus, in- the 
neighbourhood of Antioch, and sacred to Jupiter: on one 
of which occasions, if Libanins is to be believed, he had a 
vision of the god face to face at noon, and was warned by 
him of ome conspiracy against his life : Ka! ras ptv GAAas 
' ouvouolas parxpor av ein Afyew. GAN' els T0 Kdowy Gpos mapa Tov 
Kdowy Gvafias Ala, ueonuBplas orabepas, ee re rov Ocov rat 
dar aveorn, rat ovpBovnhny Edefaro $6 7s mdAw Hiapebye 
A6xov 3. 

Now on one of these occasions, and possibly on the iden- 
tical one thus referred to by Libanius, (sometime at least 
between Dec. 2 A. D. 362 and Jan. 1 A. D. 363,) according 
to Ammianus®, after having offered sacrifice on the top of 
this mountain, just as he was come down again, © sacrorum 
ritu perfecto,” he received despatches from the prefect of 
Egypt, announcing the appearance of an Apisc: © Obferuntur 
rectoris Agypti 8cripta, Apim bovem, operosa quesitum in- 
dustria, tamen post tempus inveniri potuissxe firmantis : 
quod ut earum regionum existimant incolze faustum, et 
ubertatem frugum diversaque indicat bona.” And with this 
piece of news Ammianus closes his account of the events of 
A. D. 362: opening his next book with the kalends of 
January and the consular year of Julian iv and Sallustius, 
A. D. 368. 

It is morally certain therefore that this intelligence must 
have arrived only between Dec. 2 A. D. 362 and Jan. 1 
A. D. 363: 80 that, as Alexandria and Antioch were .a 


a xvili. *Em:Taquos nl 'Iovaarg, i. b xxii. 13: xxiii. 1. 
$79- 21. C xxii. 14. 
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month's journey at least avunder, unless very great despatch 
was ued in bringing it, the event which it announced could 
not have happened in Egypt later than the middle of No- 
vember, A. D. 362. Who was the prefect of Egypt at this 
time is not of much importance. An Arteminus, described as 
ex duce Agypti*, (and as the context implies only recently 
recalled from that office,) was put to death by Julian soon 
after his coming to Antioch. We conjecture it was Ec- 
dicius; to whom some of his extant epistles are addressed ©. 

Now from the whole of that long and circumstantial re- 
view which we have been compelled to institute of all the 
appearances of the Apis on record, it does not appear that 
the stated time of the public rejoicings on his account coin- 
cided in any instance with the time of his birth, or even of 
his first recognition ; but always with that of his first natales - 
the high festival of the Apis ritual every year, and never 
more truly 80 called than in the firs! year of every cycle. 
This being the case, there is every reason to conclude that 
the digcovery, announced on this occagion, was in reality the 
celebration of the nafales Apidis : and that the priests had 
80 ordered the matter that both the manifestation of the 
Apis in his proper person, and his natales also, should take 
Place at the ame time: and should come alike on the 
prefect of Egypt and on the people by surprise. 

If 80, we must look for the celebration of these natales 
m November, A. D. 862; and consequently, if they were 
celebrated in conformity to the ancient rule, (that is, some 
time in -Phamenoth,) we must expect to find the Egyptian 
Phamenoth too, A. D. 362, falling in November. This was 
actually the case. The first of Thoth Nab. 1110 fell May 25 
A. D. 362; and consequently Phamenoth 1 Nov. 21. And 
this was the 8olar Phamenoth. The lunar Phamenoth might 
fall 8everal days earlier in the 8ame month. 

The xxvii Apis cycle from the epoch of Mesore 30 Nab. 442 
would have borne date Mesore 30 Nab. 1092, May 23 A. D. 
345 ; and the 18th year of this cycle, Mecheiwr 28 Nab. 1109, 
Nov. 18 A. D. 861. There was & solar eclipse this year, 


4 Ammianus, xxii. 11. Cf. Theo- e vi. Opp. 376. Cf. ix. Opp. 377: 
doret, E. H. ii. zviik L 432 : Ivi. 442. 
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Aug. 17 bh. 4. x. at Paris: and therefore a mean new moon, 
Nov. 18 19h. 12m. from midnight : referred to which 
Nov. 18 at midnight, or Nov. 17 at 18 hours, might be 
reckoned the luna guinfa, agreeably to the old rule of the 
cycle 8till. . 

Nov. 18 A.D. 361 however was too early a date for any 8uch 
project as that which the priests appear to have formed : for 
this must have been conceived after the accession of Julian 
at least; and that could scarcely have been known in Egypt 
as yet by Nov. 18 A. D. 861. Beaides which, an Apis sup- 
poed to have appeared in November, A. D. 361, must have 
been ready to consecrate in May, A. D. 362; and it would 
be absurd to suppose that the news of an event, which 
happened in Egypt in May at the latest, would not have 
been heard of at Antioch before December, the same year. 

The scheme which the priests actually concerted, and 
actually carried into effect on this occasion, appears to have 
been as follows. There was a precedent, already establighed 
by the change of the epoch and type of the cycle Nab. 442— 
443 B. C. 306, for treating the 18th year of a current cycle, 
if necessary, as the let year of a new one: and there was also 
a precedent both in that and in the still earher change of the 
epoch and type Nab. 225 B.C. 523-522, for setting back the 
epoch, if necessary, five days: 8 that on either of these 
points or both there would be little difficulty. 

Now as the natales Apidis, according to the old and 
original rule, were not more than ix lunar months and 
zeven days distant from the epoch ; they began with reckon- 
ing 177 days from Mecheir 28 the epoch of the 18th year of 
gycle xxvi; which brought them to Mesore 25 only five 
days before Mesore 30—the proper epoch of the cycle in the 
first year: which therefore they determined to assume as the 
epoch of the new cycle and new type which they were con- 
templating. 

— The first of Thoth Nab. 1110 fell on May 25 A. D. 362. 
Consequently Mesore 25 Nab. 1109 fell on May 14. There 
was a lunar eclipse that year, July 23 2h. x. x. at Paris: and 
consequently a mean new moon in May, May 10 18h. 10m. 
from midnight: referred to which May 14 at midnight, or 
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May 18 at 18 hours, might be reckoned the hma guinta, 
according to the old rule of the cycle. 

Now May 14 A. D. 362 being aszumed as the date of the 
lunar Thoth in the first year of an Apis cycle, July 12 would 
be that of the lunar Athyr; in which, according to the 
original rule, the birth of the Apis was bound to fall out : 
and Nov. 7 would be the date of the lunar Phamenoth ; and 
the 8th of that moon, would be Nov. 14; and on that day, 
according to the old rule, the natales would have been bound 
to begin; lasting to the 15th of the zame moon, Nov. 21. 
The last day of the natales, Nov. 21, would be the date of 
the hibation to the Nile, or to Phthas, and of the offering of 
the phial; and this part of the ceremony would have to be 
performed by the representative of the Roman emperor ; 
that is, as we apprehend, by Ecdicius, the governor or prefect 
on the spot. It is exceedingly probable that it was on this 
day, and after discharging his own part of the ceremony, 
that Ecdicius despatched his courier to Antioch : whose 
arrival at Antioch on that supposition could not fail to 
coincide with the middle or the end of December, as it sxems 
actually to have done. It is observable also that, according 
to the construction put upon this appearance of an Apis 
and at this time, it portended ubertatem frugum : which, in 
our opinion, 18 a Significant intimation that the discovery in 
question must have coincided with that season of the natural 
year, when the character of the year was matter of hope, not 
of certainty ; that is, with seed time: and that would strictly 
be the case in the month of November. 

We have not thought it worth while to draw out this 
fourth type of the Apis cycle, as we have done each of the 
three before it ; because; howsoever ingeniously contrived, it 
proved abortive and 8hort-lived : it speedily came to nothing. 
We have little doubt however that we have given a true 
account of it : though we leave it entirely to our readers to 
judge of that for themselves. If we have divined it rightly, 
and have represented it faithfully, this 8scheme of the priests 
is both useful, and curious, and metructive ; useful, as con- 
firming our previous account of the Apis cycle ; curious, 
as illustrating the great artfulness and cunning of this class 
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of men in ancient times; and instructive, as «hewing us 
with what facility their most 8acred institutions, and of the 
longest standing, could be altered, remodelled, and changed, 
to 8erve a particular purpose ; and how their most inveterate 
prejudices could be made to give way to their interests*. 


* There is till much to be said to complete the account of the Apis 
cycle: but we are not yet prepared to enter upon it. 'The reader however, 
who may be degirous of pursuing this 8ubject to the end, may pass to 
Diszertation xviii. ch. i. which treats of the two zodiacs of Denderah; and 
ch. ii. which treats of the Apis cycle of the primitive 8olar year; and ch. jii. 
which treats of the introduction of the worship of Sarapis into Egypt, 
and of the date of the Sarapea. In this Dissertation, and in its three 
chapters, every thing we trust will be found supplied, which is 8till neces- 
eary to complete the account of this cycle. 


END OF VOL. II. 


